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'^Tentanda  via  est;  qua  me  quoque  passim 
ToUere  humo,  vktorque  virUm  voUtare  per  ora, 

viKa.  OKOftG.  iii.  9. 

On  vent'rous  wing  in  quest  of  praise  I  go. 
And  leave  the  gazing  multitude  below. 
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Cum  tabuHs  ammum  censoris  sumet  honestu 

HOK.XPX8T.ii.  8.  110. 

Bold  be  the  critic,  zealous  to  his  trust, 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  just. 

"  TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

"  SIR, 

''In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry  and 
captiousness ;  a  just  distribution  of  praise  amongst 
the  ancients  and  the  modems ;  a  sober  deference  to 
reputation  long  established,  without  a  blind  adoration 
of  antiquity ;  and  a  willingness  to  favour  later  per- 
formances, without  a  light  or  puerile  fondness  for 
novelty. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you,  such 
observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in  the  consi- 
deration of  Virgil's  Pastorals,  without  any  inquiry 
how  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from  established  rules 
or  common  opinions. 

"  If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general  view, 
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it  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from  them 
very  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor.  To 
search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poetr^^  is 
not  my  present  purpose ;  that  it  has  long  subsisted 
in  the  East^  the  Sacred  Writings  sufficiently  inform 
us ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with  great  probability, 
that  it  was  sometimes  the  devotion,  and  sometimes 
the  entertainment  of  the  first  generations  of  man- 
kind. Theocritus  united  elegance  with  simplicity ; 
and  taught  his  shepherds  to  sing  with  so  much  ease 
and  harmony,  that  his  countrymen,  despairing  to  ex^^ 
eel,  forbore  to  imitate  him ;  and  the  Greeks,  how* 
ever  vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  garlands  which  the  wood-nymphs  had  bestow- 
ed upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sicilian 
bard:  he  has  written  with  greater  splendour  of  diction 
and  elevation  of  sentiment :  but  as  the  magnificence 
of  his  performances  was  more,  the  simplicity  was 
less :  and,  perhaps,  where  he  excels  Theocritus,  he 
sometimes  obtains  his  superiority  by  deviating  from 
the  pastoral  character,  and  performing  what  Theo- 
critus never  attempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theocritus 
the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  <»riginal  au- 
thor, I  am  £u:  from  intending  to  depreciate  Virgil ; 
of  whom  Horace  justly  declares,  that  the  rural  muses 
have  appropriated  to  him  their  elegance  and  sweet- 
ness, and  who,  as  he  copied  Theocritus  in  his  design^ 
has  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  success ;  for^  if 
yre  except  Calphiurnius,  an  obscure  author  of  the 
lower  ages,  I  know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was 
written  after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  li- 
terature. 

^'  But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univer<« 
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sally  acknowledged^  I  am  ^eu*  from  thinking  all  the 
prodacticms  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally  excellent : 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorals,  a  strain  of  ver« 
education  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any  other  poet ; 
but  if  we  except  the  first  and  the  tenth,  they  seem 
liable  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  considerable  objec« 
tions. 

"  The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  great 
charge  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never  be  re- 
futed, might,  I  think,  have  perished,  without  any  di- 
minution of  the  praise  of  its  author ;  for  I  know  not 
that  it  contains  one  affecting  sentiment  or  pleasing 
description,  or  one  passage  that  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion or  awakens  the  passions. 

The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two  shep- 
herds, begun  Math  a  quarrel  of  which  some  particu- 
lars might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with  sprightli- 
ness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a  recon- 
ciliation :  but  surely,  whether  the  invectives  with 
which  they  attack  each  other  be  true  or  false,  they 
are  too  much  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  pastoral 
innocence :  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  that  they  are 
both  victorious,  I  should  not  have  grieved  could  they 
have  been  both  defeated. 

"  The  poem  to  Pollio  is,  indeed,  of  another  kind : 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pleasing, 
and  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  language  worthy  of 
the  first  of  Roman  poets ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
concile myself  to  the  disproportion  between  the  per- 
formance and  the  occasion  that  produced  it :  that  the 
golden  age  should  return  because  Pollio  had  a  son, 
appears  so  wild  a  fiction,  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect 
the  poet  of  having  witten,  for  some  other  purpose, 
what  he  took  this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the 
public. 

"  The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphnis, 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  model 
b2 
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of  pastoral  elegies.  To  deny  praise  to  a  perform- 
ance which  so  many  thousands  have  laboured  to  imi- 
tate, would  be  to  judge  with  too  little  deference  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet  whoever  shall  read  it 
with  impartiality,  will  find  that  most  of  the  images 
are  of  the  mythological  kind,  and,  therefore,  easily 
invented ;  and  that  there  are  few  sentiments  of  ra- 
tional praise  or  natural  lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
philosophic  sentiment  and  heroic  poetry.  The  ad- 
dress to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful :  but  since  the 
compliment  paid  to  Grallus  fixes  the  transaction  to  his 
own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus  seems  injudicious  ; 
nor  has  any  sufficient  reason  yet  been  found  to  jus- 
tify his  choice  of  those  fables  that  make  the  subject 
of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the  tune- 
ful shepherds:  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without  some  re- 
proach to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten  pastorals 
Virgil  has  written  two  upon  the  same  plan.  One  of 
the  shepherds  now  gains  an  acknowledged  victory, 
but  witnout  any  apparent  superiority ;  and  the  read- 
er, when  he  sees  the  prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to 
discover  how  it  was  deserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other  praise 
or  blame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

"  Of  the  ninth  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover  the 
design  or  tendency:  it  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what 
authority,  to  have  been  composed  from  fragments  of 
other  poems ;  and  except  a  few  lines  in  which  the 
author  touches  upon  his  own  misfortunes,  there  is 
nothing  that  seems  appropriated  to  any  time  or 
place,  or  of  which  any  other  use  can  be  discovered 
than  to  fill  up  the  poem. 

"  The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place  their 
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author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The  complaint  of 
Crallus,  disappointed  in  his  love,  is  full  of  such  sen- 
timents as  di»ppointed  love  naturally  produces ;  his 
wishes  are  wild,  his  resentment  is  tender,  and  his 
purposes  are  inconstant.  In  the  genuine  language 
of  despair,  he  soothes  himself  awhile  with  the  pity 
that  snail  be  paid  him  after  his  death : 

»  Taimen  carUabitis,  Arcades,  inquiij 
Mcntibus  hoc  vestris :  soU  cantare  peritt 
Arcades.    0  mihi  turn  qudm  moUUer  ossa  quiescant^ 
Vestra  meos  oUm  si  fistula  dicat  amores  / 

ECL.  X.  31. 

—  Yet,  O  Arcadian  swains, 
Ye  best  artificers  of  soothing  strains ! 
Tune  your  soft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks  my  woe^ 
So  shall  my  shade  in  sweeter  rest  repose. 
O  that  your  birth  and  business  had  been  mine ; 
To  feed  the  flock  and  prune  the  spreading  Tine  ! 

WARTOK. 

Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and  de-^ 
sirous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes  him- 
self one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches  the  idea 
of  rural  tranquillity ;  but  soon  discovers  how  much 
happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy  regions,  with 
Lycoris  at  his  side. 

Hic  gelidi fontes,  fuc  moUia  pralOy  Lycori : 

Hic  nemus,  hic  ipso  tecum  consumerer  avo. 

Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis; 

Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes. 

Tuproctd  dpatrid,  nec  sit  mihi  credere,  taniiim 

Alpinas,  ah  dura,  nives,  et frigora  Rheni 

Me  sine  sola  vides.   Ah  te  ne  frigora  kedant  ! 

Ahtibine  teneras  glades  secet  aspera  plantas  ! 

ib.  i2. 

Here  cooling  fountdns  roll  through  flowery  meads, 
Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads ; 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay. 
Instead  of  that,  me  frantic  love  detains 
Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody  plains : 
b3 
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Wliile  you— and  can  ray  soul  the  tale  believe,— 

Far  from  your  country  lonely  wandering  leave 

Me,  rae  your  lover,  barbarous  fugitive ! 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  where  snows  eternal  shine. 

And  joyless  borders  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 

Ah  !  may  no  cold  e*er  blast  my  dearest  maid, 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade!  warton. 

"  He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side^  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse  him ; 
he  proposes  happiness  to  himself^  first  in  one  scheme 
and  then  in  another ;  and  at  last  finds  that  nothing 
will  satisfy. 

Jam  neque  Hamadryades  rursum,  nec  carnUna  rMs 
Ipsa  jilacent :  ips€B  rursum  concedite  sylvce, 
Non  ilium  nostri  possunt  miUare  labores; 
Nec  sijrigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamtiSt 
SithoniasMie  nioes  hyemis  subeamus  aquousi 
Nec  sif  aim  moriens  alta  liber  aret  in  tUmOf 
^thiopum  versemus  oves  sub  sidere  Cancru 
Omnia  vincit  amor  ;  et  nos  cedamus  amoru 

scL.  X.  62. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 
Nor  pastoral  songs  delight— Farewell,  ye  shades- 
No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  change 
Though  lost  in  frozen  deserts  we  should  range ; 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chilling  Hebrus  flows, 
Endure  bleak  winter's  blasts  and  Thracian  snows ; 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  should  feed, 
Where  the  parched  ekn  declines  his  sickening  head; 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams, 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  streams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  resistless  sway. 
And  let  us  love's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

WAKTOV. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  tenth 
pastoral^  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  firsts  which  is  equally  natural  and  more  diversi- 
fied. The  complaint  of  the  shepherd^  who  saw  his 
old  companion  at  ease  in  the  shade>  while  himself  was 
driving  nis  little  flock  he  knew  not  whither^  is  such 
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as,  with  variation  of  circumstances,  misery  always 
utters  at  the  sight  of  prosperity : 

Nbs  patria  fines,  et  dtdcia  Unquimus  arm : 

Nos  jmtriam  Jugimus :  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbrdy 

Formosam  resonare  doces  AmarylUda  st/lvas, 

ECU  i.  3. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much  loved  plains; 
We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 
You,  Tityrus,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid. 
Teach  Amaryllis*  name  to  every  shade. 

WA&TOK. 

"  His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey  gives 
^  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress : 

»  En  ^se  capdku 
JProtentis  €Bger  ago :  hanc  etiam  vix,  Tiiyre,  duco : 
Hlc  inter  densas  corylos  modb  namqne  gemellos. 
Spent  gregis,  ah  /  siUce  in  nudd  connixa  reliquit, 

ib.  12. 

And  lo  !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care, 
Weary  and  faint,  I  drive  my  goats  afar ! 
While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  sustains, 
Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains ; 
For  *mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  pass'd, 
On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twins  she  cast, 
The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  ruin'd  fold ! 

WARTON, 

The  description  of  Virgil's  happiness  in  his  little 
farm,  combines  almost  all  the  images  of  rural  plea- 
sure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it  with  indif- 
ference, has  no  sense  of  pastoral  poetry : 

Fortunate  senex  !  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 
Et  tibi  magna  satis ;  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nnduSf 
Limosoque  palus  obducat  pasctmjunco : 
Non  insueta  graves  tentahunt  jyabvla foetas, 
Nec  mala  vimd  j^ecoris  contagia  Uedent, 
Fortunate  senex  /  hie  inter  flumina  nota. 
Ft  fontes  sacros,  frigus  cajttabis  opacum, 
Hinc  tibi,  qu€B  semper  vichto  ab  Umite  sqies, 
HybUmt  apibus  fiorem  dqxista  saUcti, 
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Sape  levi  somnum  madebit  mire  susurro, 
JHinc  altd  sttb  rupe  canetjrondator  ad  auras ; 
Nec  tamen  intered  rauc^Bf  tua  euro,  palumbes, 
Nec  gemere  a&ria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulino, 

XCL.  i.  47. 

Happy  old  man ;  then  still  thy  farms  restored, 
Enough  for  thee  shall  bless  thy  frugal  board. 
What  though  rough  stones  the  naked  soil  o*erspread, 
Or  marshy  bulrush  rear  its  watery  head ; 
No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Happy  old  man !  here  'mid  th'accustom*d  streams 
And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  from  yon  willow-fence,  thy  pasture's  bound, 
The  bees  that  suck  their  flowery  stores  around, 
Shall  sweetly  mingle  with  the  whispering  boughs, 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose : 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  heard ; 
Nor  the  soft-cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird. 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain. 
Nor  turtles  from  th'aerial  elm  to  plain. 

WARTON. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  these  two  pOems  were 
produced  by  events  that  really  happened ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove  that  we  can  always  feel 
more  than  we  can  imagine,  and  that  the  most  artful 
fiction  must  give  way  to  truth. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  servant, 

T  "  DUBIU8." 
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Irritat,  fntdcet,faUi8  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magut  i  et  modb  me  TheHSf  modb  ponit  Athenis, 
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*Tis  be  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art; 
With  pity  and  vdth  terror  tear  my  heart : 
And  snatch  me,  o*er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

POPE. 

Writers  of  a  mixed  character,  that  abound  in 
transcendent  beauties  and  in  gross  imperfections,  are 
the  most  proper  and  most  pregnant  subjects  for  cri- 
ticism. The  regularity  and  correctness  of  a  Virgil 
or  Horace,  almost  confine  their  commentators  to  per- 
petual panegyric,  and  afford  them  few  opportumties 
of  diversifying  their  remarks  by  the  detection  of  la- 
tent blemishes.  For  this  reason,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  few  observations  on  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare  will  not  be  deemed  useless  or  unenter- 
taining,  because  he  exhibits  more  numerous  examples 
of  excellences  and  &ults,  of  every  kind,  than  are,  per- 
haps, to  be  discovered  in  any  other'author.  I  shall, 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  examine  his  merit  as  a 
poet,  without  blind  admiration,  or  wanton  invective. 

As  Shakspeare  is  sometimes  blameable  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  fables,  which  have  no  unity ;  and  some- 
times for  his  diction,  which  is  obscure  and  turgid ; 
so  his  characteristical  excellences  may  possibly  be  re- 
duced to  these  three  general  heads :  ^  his  lively  crea- 
tive imagination ;  his  strokes  of  nature  and  passion ; 
and  his  preservation  of  the  consistency  of  his  cha- 
racters.' These  excellences,  particularly  the  last,  are 
of  so  much  importance  in  the  drama,  that  they  amply 
compensate  for  his  transgressions  against  the  rules 
of  time  and  place,  which  being  of  a  more  mechanical 
nature,  are  often  strictly  observed  by  a  genius  of  the 
lowest  order ;  but  to  portray  characters  naturally, 
and  to  preserve  them  uniformly,  requires  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  is  so 
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rare  a  portion  of  felicity,  as  to  have  been  enjoyed, 
perhaps,  only  by  two  writers.  Homer  and  Shaks- 
peare. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  Tempest  is  the 
most  striking  instance  of  his  creative  power.  He  . 
has  there  given  the  reins  to  his  boundless  imagina- 
tion, and  has  carried  the  romantic,  the  wonderful, 
and  the  wild,  to  the  most  pleasing  extravagance. 
The  scene  is  a  desolate  island,  and  the  characters  the 
most  new  and  singular  that  can  well  be  conceived : 
a  prince  who  practises  magic,  an  attendant  spirit,  a 
monster  the  son  of  a  witch,  and  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  brought  to  this  solitude  in  her  infancy,  and 
had  never  beheld  a  man  except  her  father. 

As  I  have  affirmed  that  Shakspeare's  chief  excel- 
lence is  the  consistency  of  his  characters,  I  will  ex- 
emplify the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  pointing  out 
some  master-strokes  of  this  nature  in  the  drama  be* 
fore  us. 

The  poet  artfully  acquaints  us  that  Prospero  is  a 
magician,  by  the  very  first  words  which  his  daughter 
Miranda  speaks  to  hmi : 

If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 

which  intimate,  that  the  tempest  described  in  th^ 
preceding  scene,  was  the  effect  of  Prospero's  power. 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  driven  from  his  duke- 
dom of  Milan,  and  landed  afterwards  on  this  solitary 
island,  accompanied  only  by  his  daughter,  is  imme- 
diately introduced  in  a  short  and  natural  narration. 

The  offices  of  his  attendant  spirit,  Ariel,  are  enu- 
merated with  amazing  wildness  of  fancy,  and  yet  with 
equal  propriety :  his  employment  is  said  to  be, 

—  To  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep; 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north  : 
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To  do— business  in  the  veins  o*th*earthy 
When  it  is  baked  with  frost ; 

—  to  dive  into  the  fire ;  to  ride 
On  th6  currd  clouds. 

In  describing  the  place  in  which  he  has  concealed 
the  Neapolitan  ship>  Ariel  expresses  the  secrecy  of 
its  situation  by  the  following  circumstance^  which 
artfully  glances  at  another  of  his  services : 

—  In  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Thou  call*dst  me  up  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still-vex*d  Bermudas. 

Ariel^  being  one  of  those  elves  or  spirits^  '  whose 
pastime  is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms^  and  who 
rejoice  to  listen  to  the  solemn  curfew  ;*  by  whose  as- 
sistance Prospero  has  bedimmed  the  sun  at  noontide^ 

And  *twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault, 
Set  roaring  war; 

has  a  set  of  ideas  and  images  peculiar  to  his  station 
and  office:  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  is  so  justly  admired  in  the  Adam  of  Milton> 
whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  all  Paradisaical. 
How  delightfully  and  how  suitably  to  his  character, 
are  the  habitations  and  pastimes  of  this  invisible  being 
pointed  out  in  the  following  exquisite  song  : 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat*s  back  I  do  fly. 

After  sun-set  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Mr.  Pope,  whose  imagination  has  been  thought  by 
some  the  least  of  his  excellences,  has,  doubtless,  con- 
ceived and  carried  on  the  machinery  in  his  ^  Rape 
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images^  customs,  and  employments  of  his  Sylphs  are 
exactly  adapted  to  their  natures,  are  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriated, are  all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, Sylphisli.  The  enumeration  of  the  punishments 
they  were  to  undergo,  if  they  neglected  their  charge, 
would,  on  account  of  its  poetry  and  propriety,  and 
especially  the  mixture  of  oblique  satire,  be  superior 
to  any  circumstances  in  Shakspeare's  Ariel,  if  we 
could  suppose  Pope  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  Tempest,  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  his  accom-> 
plished  poem. 

—  She  did  confine  thee  — 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison*d  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years :  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans. 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.— 

If  thou  more  murmurest,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  'till 
Thou'st  howrd  away  twelve  winters. 

For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up :  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  pinch*d 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  niade  'em. 

If  thou  neglect'st  or  dost  unwillingly 
"What  I  command,  1*11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches :  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

SHAKSPEARK. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
Forsakes  his  post  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o*ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stoppM  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  .wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogg'd  he  boats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
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Or  alum  stjrptics  with  rontracting  power, 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  riveird  flower: 
Or  as  Ixion  fixM,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  wheel ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! 

POPE. 

The  method  which  is  taken  to  induce  Ferdinand 
to  believe  that  his  father  was  drowned  in  the  late 
tempest^  is  exceeding  solemn  and  striking.  He  is 
sitting  upon  a  solitary  rock^  and  weeping  over-against 
the  place  where  he  imagined  his  fether  was  wreck- 
ed^ when  he  suddenly  hears  with  astonishment  aerial 
music  creep  by  him  upon  the  waters,  and  the  spirit 
gives  him  the  following  information  in  words  not 
proper  for  any  but  a  spirit  to  utter : 

Full  &thom  five  thy  father  lies : 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made: 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change, 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

And  then  follows  a  most  lively  circumstance : 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark !  now  I  hear  them — Ding-dong  bell ! 

This  is  SO  truly  poetical,  that  one  can  scarce  forbear 
exclaiming  with  Ferdinand, 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owns  !— 

The  happy  versatility  of  Shakspeare's  genius  en- 
ables him  to  excel  in  lyric  as  well  as  in  dramatic 
poesy. 

But  the  poet  rises  still  higher  in  his  management 
of  this  character  of  Ariel,  by  making  a  moral  use  of 
it  that  is,  I  think,  incomparable,  and  the  greatesit 
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effort  of  his  art.  Ariel  informs  Prospero^  that  he 
ha^  fulfilled  his  orders^  and  punished  his  brother 
and  companions  so  severely^  that  if  he  himself  was 
now  to  hiehold  their  sufferings^  he  would  greatly  com-« 
passionate  them.    To  which  Prospero  answers^ 

—  Dost  thou  think  so,  Spirit? 
ArieL   Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 

Prospero,   And  mine  shall. 

He  then  takes  occasion^  with  wonderful  dexterity 
and  humanity^  to  draw  an  argument  from  the  incor« 
poreality  of  Ariel^  for  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
pity  and  forgiveness : . 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feding 
Of  their  afflictions ;  and  shidl  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
FassionM  as  they,  be  kindliei^  moved  than  thou  art? 

The  poet  is  a  more  powerful  magician  than  his 
own  Prospero :  we  are  transported  into  fury  land  ; 
we  are  wrapped  in  a  delicious  dream^  from  which  it 
is  misery  to  be  disturbed ;  all  around  is  enchants 
ment ! 

»  The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  bleep  again:  and  then, in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  dirop  upon  me iwhea  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  drc»m  again ! 
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No.  94.  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29, 1753. 


Monstro  quod  ipse  tvbiposas  dare.^ 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  S63. 

—  What  I  show, 
Thyself  may  freely  on  thyself  bestow. 

DRTDZN. 

"  TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

"  SIR, 

"  You  have  somewhere  discouraged  the  hope  of  idle- 
ness bv  showing,  that  whoever  compares  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  possessed  fortuitous  advan- 
tages, and  of  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  will  have  little  reason  to  register 
himself  in  the  lucky  catalogue. 

"  But  as  we  have  seen  thousands  subscribe  to  a 
raffle,  of  which  only  one  could  obtain  the  prize ;  so 
idleness  will  still  presume  to  hope,  if  the  advan- 
tages, however  improbable,  are  admitted  to  lie  with- 
in the  bounds  of  possibility.  Let  the  drone,  there- 
fore, be  told,  that  if,  by  the  error  of  fortune,  he  ob- 
tains the  stores  of  the  bee,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  feli- 
city ;  that  the  honey  which  is  not  gathered  by  in- 
dustry, will  be  eaten  without  relish,  if  it  is  not 
wasted  in  riot ;  and  that  all  who  become  possessed  of 
the  immediate  object  of  their  hope,  without  any  efforts 
of  their  own,  will  be  disappointed  of  enjoyment. 

"  No  life  can  be  happy,  but  that  which  is  spent  in 
the  prosecution  of  some  purpose  to  which  our  powers 
are  equal,  and  which  we,  therefore,  prosecute  with 
c  2 
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success :  for  this  reason,  it  is  absurd  to  dread  busi- 
ness, upon  pretence  that  it  will  leave  few  intervals 
to  pleasure.  Business  is  that  by  which  industry 
pursues  its  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  industry^  is 
seldom  disappointed ;  he  who  endeavours  to  arrive 
at  a,  certain  point,  which  he  perceives  himself  per- 
petually to  approach,  enjoys  all  the  happiness  wi  uch 
nature  has  allotted  to  those  hours  that  are  not 
spent  in  the  immediate  gratification  of  appetites  by 
which  our  own  wants  are  indicated,  or  of  affections 
by  which  we  were  prompted  to  supply  the  wants  of 
others.  The  end  proposed  by  the  busy,  is  various 
as  their  temper,  constitution,  habits,  and  circum- 
stances :  but  in  the  labour  itself  is  the  enjoyment, 
whether  it  be  pursued  to  supply  the  necessaries  or 
the  conveniences  of  life,  whether  to  cultivate  a  farm 
or  decorate  a  palace ;  for  when  the  palace  is  deco- 
rated, and  the  bam  filled,  the  pleasure  is  at  an  end, 
till  the  object  of  desire  is  again  placed  at  a  distance, 
and  our  powers  are  again  employed  to  obtain  it 
with  apparent  success.  Nor  is  the  value  of  life  less, 
than  if  our  enjoyment  did  not  thus  consist  in  an- 
ticipation ;  for  by  anticipation,  the  pleasure  which 
would  otherwise  be  contracted  within  an  hour,  is 
diffused  through  a  week ;  and  if  the  dread  which 
exaggerates  future  evil  is  confessed  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  misery,  the  hope  which  magnifies  future 
good  cannot  be  denied  to  be  an  accession  of  happi- 
ness. 

"  The  most  numerous  dass  of  those  who  presume 
to  hope  for  miraculous  advantages,  is  that  of  game- 
sters. But  by  gamesters,  I  do  not  mean  the  gen- 
tlemen who  stake  an  estate,  against  the  cunning  of 
those  who  have  ,none ;  for  I  leave  the  cure  of  luna- 
tics to  the  professors  of  physic ;  1  mean  the  disso- 
lute and  indigent ;  who  m  the  common  phrase  put 
themselves  in  Fortune's  way,  and  expect  from  ner 
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bounty  that  which  they  eagerly  desire  and  yet  be- 
lieve to  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  diligence  and 
industry ;  tradesmen  who  neglect  their  business^  to 
squander  in  fashionable  follies  more  than  it  can  pro-* 
duoe ;  and  swaggerers  who  rank  themselves  with 
gentlemen^  merely  because  they  have  no  business  to 
pursue. 

"  The  gamester  of  this  class  will  appear  to  b^ 
equally  wretched^  whether  his  h'ope  be  nilfilled  or 
disappointed ;  the  object  of  it  depends  upon  a  con- 
tingency^ over  which  he  has  no  influence ;  he  pur-i 
sues  no  purpose  with  gradual  and  perceptible  suc- 
cess^ ana^  therefore^  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  anticipation  of  its  accomplishment ; 
his  mind  is  perpetually  on  the  rack ;  he  is  anxious 
in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  of  his  desire^  and  his 
inability  to  effect  it ;  to  the  pangs  of  suspense  suc- 
ceed those  of  disappointment ;  and  a  momentary 
gain  only  imbitters  the  loss  that  follows.  Such  is 
the  life  of  him  who  shuns  business  because  he 
would  secure  leisure  for  enjoyment ;  except  it  hap- 
pens^ against  the  odds  of  a  million  to  one^  that  a 
run  of  success  puts  him  into  the  possession  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  subsist  him  in  idleness  the  remainder  of 
his  life :  and  in  this  case^  the  idleness  which  made 
him  wretched  while  he  waited  for  the  bounty  of  for- 
tune^ will  necessarily  keep  him  wretched  after  it  is 
bestowed :  he  will  find^  that  in  the  gratification  of 
his  appetites  he  can  fill  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
time^  and  that  these  appetites  themselves  are  weak- 
ened by  every  attempt  to  increase  the  enjoyment 
which  they  were  intended  to  supply ;  he  will,  there- 
fore, either  doze  away  life  in  a  kind  of  listless  in- 
dolence, which  he  despairs  to  exalt  into  felicity,  or 
he  will  imagine  that  the  good  he  wants  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  an  increase  of  his  wealth,  by  a  larger  house, 
a  more  splendid  equipage,  and  a  more  numerous  re- 
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tinue.  If  with  this  notion  he  has  again  recourse  to 
the  altar  of  fortune,  he  will  either  be  undeceived  by 
a  new  series  of  success,  or  he  will  be  reduced  to  his 
original  indigence  by  the  loss  of  that  which  he  ]mew 
not  how  to  enjoy :  if  this  happens,  of  which  there 
is  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  he  will  in- 
stantly become  more  wretched  in  proportion  as  he 
was  rich ;  though,  while  he  was  rich,  he  was  not 
more  happy  in  proportion  as  he  had  been  poor. 
Whatever  is  won,  is  reduced  by  experiment  to  its 
intrinsic  value ;  whatever  is  lost,  is  heightened  by 
imagination  to  more. .  Wealth  is  no  sooner  dissipat- 
ed, than  its  inanity  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  regretted 
as  the  means  of  happiness  which  it  was  not  found 
to  afford.  The  gamester,  therefore,  of  whatever  class^ 
plays  against  manifest  odds ;  since  that  which  he 
wins  he  discovers  to  be  brass,  and  that  which  he 
loses  he  values  as  gold.  And  it  should  also  be  re- 
marked, that  in  this  estimate  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
supposed  him  to  lose  a  single  stake  which  he  had 
not  first  won. 

But  though  gaming  in  general  is  wisely  prohi- 
bited by  the  legislature,  as  productive  not  only  of 
private  but  of  public  evil ;  yet  there  is  one  species 
to  which  all  are  sometimes  invited,  which  equally 
encourages  the  hope  of  idleness,  and  relaxes  the  vi- 
gour of  industry. 

"  Ned  Froth,  who  had  been  several  years  butler 
in  a  family  of  distinction,  having  saved  about  four 
hundred  pounds,  took  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs^ 
and  laid  in  a  stock  of  liquors,  for  which  he  paid  ready 
money,  and  which  were,  therefore,  the  best  of  the 
kind.  Ned  perceived  his  trade  increase ;  he  pursued 
it  with  fresh  alacrity,  he  exulted  in  his  success,  and 
the  joy  of  his  heart  sparkled  in  his  countenance ;  but 
it  happened  that  Ned,  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness 
and  prosperity,  was  prevailed  upon  to  buy  a  lottery 
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ticket.  The  moment  his  hope  was  fixed  upon  an  ob« 
ject  which  industry  could  not  obtain,  he  determined 
to  be  industrious  no  longer :  to  draw  drink  for  a  dirty 
and  boisterous  rabble,  was  a  slavery  to  which  he  now 
submitted  with  reluctance,  and  he  longed  for  the  mo- 
ment in  which  he  should  be  free :  instead  of  telling 
his  story,  and  cracking  his  joke  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  customers,  he  received  them  with  indif- 
ference, was  observed  to  be  silent  and  sullen,  and 
amused  himself  by  going  three  or  four  times  a  day 
to  search  the  raster  of  fortune  for  the  success  of  his 
ticket. 

In  this  disposition  Ned  was  sitting  one  morning 
in  the  corner  of  a  bench  hj  his  fire-side,  wholly  ab- 
stracted in  the  contemplation  of  his  future  fortune ; 
indulging  this  moment  the  hope  of  a  mere  ])OKsibi- 
lity,  and  the  next  shuddering  with  the  dread  of  losing 
the  felicity  which  his  fancy  had  combined  with  the 
possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  man  well 
dressed,  entered  hastily,  and  inquired  for  him  of  his 
guests,  who  many  times  called  him  aloud  by  his  name, 
and  cursed  him  for  his  deafness  and  stupidity,  before 
Ned  started  up  as  from  a  dream,  and  asked,  with  ii 
fretful  impatience,  what  they  wanted.  An  affected 
confidence  of  being  well  received,  and  an  air  of  forced 
jocularity  in  the  stranger,  gave  Ned  some  offence  ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  catched  him  in  his  arms  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  upon  receiving  his  congratulation 
as  proprietor  of  the  fortunate  ticket,  which  had  that 
morning  been  drawn  a  prize  of  the  first  class. 

"  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  Ned  discovered 
that  ten  thousand  pounds  did  not  bring  the  felicity 
which  he  expected ;  a  discovery  which  generally  pro- 
duces the  dissipation  of  sudden  affluence  by  prodi- 
gaHty.  Ned  drank,  and  whored,  and  hired  fiddlers, 
and  bought  fine  clothes ;  he  bred  riots  at  Vauxhall, 
treated  flatterers,  and  damned  plays.  But  something 
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was  still  wanting ;  and  he  resolved  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke^  and  attempt  to  double  the  remainder  of  his 
prize  at  play^  that  ne  might  live  in  a  palace  and  keep 
an  equipage :  but  in  the  execution  of  this  project^  he 
lost  the  wole  produce  of  his  lottery  ticket^  except 
five  hundred  pounds  in  bank  notes^  which^  when  he 
would  have  staked  he  could  not  find.  This  sum  was 
more  than  that  which  had  established  him  in  the 
trade  he  had  left ;  and  yet,  with  the  power  of  return* 
ing  to  a  station  that  was  once  the  utmost  of  his  am- 
bition, and  of  renewing  that  pursuit  which  alone  had 
made  him  happy,  such  was  the  pungency  of  his  re- 
gret, that  in  the  despair  of  recovering  the  money 
which  he  knew  had  produced  nothing  but  riot,  dis- 
ease, and  vexation,  he  threw  himself  from  the  bridge 
into  the  Thames. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  CAUTUS." 
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'^DiUcique  amnws  novUate  tenebo. 

OVID.  MET.  ir.  284. 

And  with  sweet  novelty  your  soul  detain. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that,  with  all  their 
pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do  little 
more  than  copy  one  another ;  and  that  compositions 
obtruded  upon  the  world  with  the  pomp  of  novelty, 
contain  only  tedious  re^titions  of  common  senti.* 
ments,  or,  at  best,  exhibit  a  transposition  of  known 
images,  and  give  a  new  appearance  to  truth  only  by 
some  slight  £fference  of  dress  and  decoration. 
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The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  authors^  is 
indi^utably  true ;  but  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
whi<m  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  allowed  with 
equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  ^vithout  any  communication,  since 
there  are  man^  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable  men 
will  nearly  think  alike.  Writers  of  all  ages  have  had 
the  same  sentiments,  because  they  have,  in  all  ages, 
had  the  same  objects  of  speculation :  the  interests 
and  passions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have 
been  diversified  in  different  times,  only  by  unessen- 
tial and  casual  varieties ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  ex- 
pect in  the  works  of  all  those  who  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  find  in  the  pictures 
of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different  periods  of  his 
life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  author  be 
charged  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most  reproach- 
ful, though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  atrocious  of  liter- 
ary crimes,  the  subject  on  which  he  treats  should  be 
carefully  considered.  We  do  not  wonder,  that  his- 
torians, relating  the  same  facts,  agree  in  their  narra- 
tion; or  that  authors,  delivering  the  elements  of 
science,  advance  the  same  theorems,  and  lay  down 
the  same  definitions ;  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  use 
to  mankind,  that  books  are  multiplied,  and  that  dif- 
ferent authors  lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  for  there  will  always  be  some  reason  why  one 
should,  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  particular  per- 
sons, be  preferable  to  another ;  some  will  be  clear 
where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by  their 
style,  and  others  by  their  method,  some  by  their  em- 
bellishments, and  others  by  their  simplicity,  some  by 
closeness  and  others  by  diffusion. 

The  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the  writers 
of  morality  :  right  and  wrong  are  immutable  ;  and 
those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to  distinguish  them. 
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if  they  all  teach  us  rights  must  agree  with  one  an-^ 
other.  The  relations  of  social  life^  and  the  duties  re* 
suiting  from  them^  must  be  the  same  at  all  times  and 
in  all  nations :  some  petty  differences  may  be  indeed 
produced^  by  forms  of  government  or  arbitrary  cus- 
toms ;  but  the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  altera- 
tion. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired^  that  morality  should  be 
considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writers :  men 
will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  their  duty^ 
and  will^  therefore^  always  want  a  monitor  to  recall 
them ;  and  a  new  book  often  seizes  the  attention  of 
the  public^  without  any  other  claim  than  that  it  is 
new.  There  is,  likewise,  in  composition,  as  in  other 
things,  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  feushion ;  and  truth 
is  recommended  at  one  time  to  regard,  by  appear- 
ances which,  at  another,  would  expose  it  to  neglect : 
the  author,  therefore,  who  has  judgement  to  discern 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  skill  to  gratify 
it,  will  have  always  an  opportunity  to  deserve  well 
of  mankind,  by  conveying  instruction  to  them  in  a 
grateful  vehicle. 

There  are,  likewise,  many  modes  of  composition^ 
by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name  of  an 
original  writer :  he  may  familiarize  his  system  by  dia- 
logues after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  or  subtilize 
it  into  a  series  of  syllogistic  arguments ;  he  may  en- 
force his  doctrine  by  seriousness  and  solemnity,  or 
enliven  it  by  sprightliness  and  gaiety ;  he  may  de- 
liver his  sentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or  illustrate 
them  in  historical  examples ;  he  may  detain  the  stu- 
dious by  the  artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  dis- 
course, or  relieve  the  busy  by  short  strictures  and 
unconnected  essays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing,  will  re- 
quire a  particular  cultivation  of  the  genius :  whoever 
can  attain  to  excellence^  will  be  certain  to  engage  a 
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set  of  readers^  whom  no  other  method  would  have 
equally  allured;  and  he  that  communicates  truth 
with  success^  must  be  numbered  among  the  first  bene- 
&ctor8  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  likewise 
to  the  passions :  their  influence  is  uniform^  and  their 
effects  nearly  the  same  in  every  human  breast:  a 
man  loves  and  hates^  desires  and  avoids^  exactly  like 
his  neighbour ;  resentment  and  ambition^  avarice  and 
indolence^  discover  themselves  by  the  same  symp- 
Ums,  in  minds  distant  a  thousand  years  from  one 
another. 

Nothing,  therefore^  can  be  more  unjust^  than  to 
charge  an  author  with  plagiarism^  merely  because  he 
assigns  to  every  cause  its  natural  effect ;  and  makes 
his  personages  act^  as  others  in  like  circumstances 
have  always  done.  There  are  conceptions  in  which 
all  men  will  agree^  though  each  derives  them  from  his 
own  observation :  whoever  has  been  in  love,  will  re- 
present a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that  inter- 
rupts his  meditations  on  his  mistress,  retiring  to 
shades  and  solitude,  that  he  may  muse,  without  dis- 
turbance, on  his  approaching  happiness,  or  associating 
himself  with  some  friend  that  flatters  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  hours  of  absence  upon  his  dar- 
ling subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued  hatred,  will, 
without  any  assistance  from  ancient  volumes,  be 
able  to  relate  how  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpetual 
agitation,  by  the  recollection  of  injury  and  medita- 
tions of  revenge ;  how  the  blood  boils  at  the  name  of 
the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn  away  in  contrivances  of 
mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limited,  if 
it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to  the  breast  which 
it  inhabits ;  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  that  of  the 
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body,  must  perpetually  exhibit  the  same  appearances ; 
and  though,  by  the  continued  industry  of  successive 
inquirers,  new  movements  will  be  from  time  to  time 
discovered,  they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and 
are  commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire  by  what  arts  are 
the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to  attract 
the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind.  They  are  to  ob- 
serve the  alterations  which  time  is  always  making  in 
the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may  gratify  every  gene- 
ration with  a  picture  of  themselves.  Thus  love  is 
uniform,  but  courtship  is  perpetually  varying :  the 
different  arts  of  gallantry,  which  beauty  has  inspired^ 
would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ; 
sometimes  balls  and  serenades,  sometimes  tourna- 
ments and  adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt 
the  hearts  of  ladies,  who,  in  another  century,  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that  of 
riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin-money. 
Thus  the  ambitious  man  has,  at  all  times,  been  eager 
of  wealth  and  power;  but  these  hopes  have  been 
gratified  in  some  countries  hj  supplicating  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  others  by  flattenng  the  prince :  honour 
in  some  states  has  been  only  the  reward  of  military 
achievements,  in  others  it  has  been  gained  by  noisy 
turbulence  and  popular  clamours.  Avarice  has  worn 
a  different  form  as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome^ 
and  the  stock-jobber  of  England ;  and  idleness  it- 
self, how  little  soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  in^ 
vention,  has  been  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  change 
its  amusements,  and  contrive  different  methods  of 
wearing  out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fiind,  from  which  those  who  study 
mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  images  and  allusions :  and  he 
must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  attention  upon 
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scenes  thus  perpetually  changing,  who  cannot  catch 
some  of  the  figures  before  they  are  made  vulgar  by 
reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
the  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only  seven ; 
but  every  eye  can  ^vitness,  that  from  various  mix- 
tures, in  various  proportions,  infinite  diversifications 
of  tints  may  be  produced.  *  In  like  manner,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  which  put  the  world  in  motion, 
and  produce  all  the  bustle  and  eagerness  of  the  busy 
crowds  that  swarm  upon  the  earth ;  the  passions^ 
from  whence  arise  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  that  we 
see  and  hear  of,  if  we  analyse  the  mind  of  man,  are 
very  few ;  but  those  few,  agitated  and  combined  as 
external  cause  shall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified 
by  prevailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make 
sack  frequent  alterations  on  the  surfisice  of  life,  that 
the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in  delineating  it,  va« 
nishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  objects  suc- 
ceeds, doomed  to  the  same  shortness  of  duration  with 
the  former :  thus  curiosity  may  always  find  employ- 
ment, and  the  busy  part  of  mankind  will  fumi^  the 
contemplative  with  the  materials  of  speculation  to 
the  end  of  time. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are  pre- 
occupied, is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur  of  igno- 
rance or  idleness,  by  which  some  discourage  others 
and  some  themsdves:  the  mutability  of  mai^nd  will 
always  furnish  writers  with  new  images,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  f&ncj  may  always  embellish  them  with 
new  decorations. 
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No.  96.   SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1753. 


Forhmatot  mmiiimf  sua  d  bona  n&rmt, 

TiAG.  aso&o.  ii.  456. 

O  happy,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state ! 

DBTDBir. 

In  proportion  as  the  enjoyment  and  infelicity  of  life 
depend  upon  imagination,  it  is  of  importance  that 
this  power  of  the  mind  should  be  directed  in  its  ope- 
rations by  reason ;  and,  perhaps,  imagination  is  more 
frequently  busy,  when  it  can  only  imbitter  disap* 
pointment  and  heighten  calamity;  and  more  m» 
quently  slumbers  when  it  might  increase  the  triumph 
of  success,  or  animate  insensibility  to  happiness,  than 
is  generally  perceived. 

An  ecclesiastical  living  of  considerable  value  be- 
came vacant,  and  Evander  obtained  a  recommendi^ 
tion  to  the  patron.  His  friend  had  too  much  modesty 
to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  success  of  an  appli« 
cation  supported  chiefly  by  his  interest,  and  Evander 
knew  that  others  had  solicited  before  him;  as  he  was 
not,  therefore,  much  elevated  by  hope,  he  believed  he 
should  not  be  greatly  depressed  by  a  disappointment. 
The  sentleman  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  re- 
ceived him  with  great  courtesy ;  but  upon  reading 
the  letter,  he  changed  countenance,  and  discovered 
indubitable  tokens  of  vexation  and  regret ;  then  tak- 
ing Evander  by  the  hand,  ^  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  think  it 
scarce  less  a  misfortune  to  myself  than  you,  that  you 
was  not  five  minutes  sooner  in  your  application.  The 
gentleman  whose  reccHnmendation  you  bring,  I  wish 
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more  than  any  other  to  oblige ;  but  I  have  just  pre- 
sented the  living  to  the  person  whom  you  saw  take 
his  leave  when  you  entered  the  room.' 

This  declaration  was  a  stroke^  which  Evander  had 
neither  skill  to  elude^  nor  force  to  resist.  The  strength 
of  his  interest^  though  it  was  not  known  time  enough 
to  increase  his  hope^  and  his  being  too  late  only  a  few 
minutes^  though  he  had  reason  to  believe  his  appli- 
cation had  been  precluded  by  as  many  days^  were 
circumstances,  which  imagination  immediately  im- 
proved to  aggravate  his  disappointment :  over  these 
he  mused  perpetually  with  inexpressible  anguish^  he 
related  them  to  every  friend^  and  lamented  them  with 
the  most  passionate  exclamations.  And  yet,  what 
happened  to  Evander  more  than  he  expected  ?  No- 
thing that  he  possessed  was  diminished,  nor  was  any 
possibility  of  advantage  cut  oif ;  with  respect  to  these 
and  everv  other  reality  he  was  in  the  same  state,  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  vacancy,  which  he  had 
some  chance  to  fill :  but  Evander  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  imagination,  and,  in  a  fit  of  causeless  fret- 
fulness,  cast  away  peace,  because  time  was  not  stop- 
ped in  its  career,  and  a  miracle  did  not  interpose  to 
secure  him  a  living. 

Agenor,  on  whom  the  living  which  Evander  soli- 
cited was  bestowed,  never  conceived  a  single  doubt 
that  he  should  fail  in  his  attempt :  his  character  was 
unexceptionable,  and  his  recommendation  such  as 
it  was  oelieved  no  other  could  counterbalance ;  he, 
therefore,  received  the  bountv  of  his  patron  without 
much  emotion ;  he  regarded  Lis  success  as  an  event 
produced,  like  rain  and  sun-shine,  by  the  common 
and  regular  operation  of  natural  causes ;  and  took 
possession  of  his  rectory  with  the  same  temper,  that 
he  would  have  reaped  a  field  he  had  sown,  or  received 
the  interest  of  a  sum  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
funds.    But  having,  by  accident,  heard  the  report 
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which  had  been  circulated  by  the  friends  of  £yanderj 
he  was  at  once  struck  with  a  sense  of  his  good  for- 
tune ;  and  was  so  affected  by  a  retrospect  of  his  dan-^ 
ger^  that  he  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be  past.  '  How 
providential/  said  he,  '  was  it,  that  I  did  not  stay  to 
drink  another  dish  of  tea  at  break&st,  that  I  found  a 
hackney-coach  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  thsil  I  met 
with  no  stop  by  the  way  !'  What  an  alteration  was 
produced  in  Agenor's  conception  of  the  advantage  of 
his  situation,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtain- 
ed !  And  yet  at  last  he  had  gained  nothing  more  than 
he  expected ;  his  danger  was  not  known  time  enough 
to  alarm  his  fear ;  the  value  of  his  acquisition  was  not 
increased ;  nor  had  Providence  interp<^ed  further  than 
to  exclude  chance  from  the  government  of  the  world. 
But  Agenor  did  not  before  reflect  that  any  gratitude 
was  due  to  Providence  but  for  a  miracle ;  he  did  not 
enjoy  his  preferment  as  a  gift,  nor  estimate  his  gain 
but  by  the  probability  of  loss. 

As  success  and  disappointment  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  so  are  ease  and  health ;  each 
of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  negative 
good,  that  may  either  degenerate  into  wearisomeness 
and  discontent,  or  be  improved  into  complacency  and 
enjoyment. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  paid  an  afternoon  visit 
to  Curio.  Curio  is  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  which 
produces  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  hus- 
band of  a  lad^  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  her 
wit ;  his  age  is  that  in  which  manhood  is  said  to  be 
complete,  his  constitution  is  vigorous,  his  person 
graceful,  and  his  understanding  strong.  I  found  him 
in  full  health)  lolling  in  an  easy  chair ;  his  counte- 
nance was  florid,  he  was  gaily  dressed,  and  surround- 
ed with  all  the  means  of  happiness  which  wealth  well 
used  could  bestow.  After  the  flrst  ceremonies  had 
passed,  he  threw  himself  again  back  in  his  chair  upon 
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my  having  refused  it,  looked  wistfully  at  his  fingers' 
ends^  crossed  his  legs,  inquired  the  news  of  the  day, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  possible  advantages,  seemed 
to  possess  life  with  a  listless  indifference,  which,  if 
he  could  have  preserved  in  contrary  circumstances, 
would  have  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  a  Stoic. 

It  happened  that  yesterday  I  paid  Curio  another 
visit.  I  found  him  in  his  cnamber ;  his  head  was 
swathed  in  flannel,  and  his  countenance  was  pale. 
I  was  alarmed  at  these  appearances  of  disease ;  and 
inquired  with  an  honest  solicitude  how  he  did.  The 
moment  he  heard  my  question,  he  started  from  his 
seat,  sprang  towards  me,  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and 
told  me,  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  was  in  heaven. 

What  difference  in  Curio's  circumstances  produced 
this  difference  in  his  sensations  and  behaviour  ?  What 
prodigious  advantage  had  now  accrued  to  the  man, 
who  before  had  ease  and  health,  youth,  affluence,  and 
beauty  ?  Curio,  during  the  ten  days  that  preceded 
my  last  visit,  had  been  tormented  with  the  tooth- 
ache ;  and  had,  within  the  last  hour,  been  restored  to 
ease,  by  having  the  tooth  drawn. 

And  is  human  reason  so  impotent,  and  imagina-* 
tion  so  perverse,  that  ease  cannot  be  enjoyed  till  it 
has  been  taken  away  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  improve 
negative  into  positive  happiness,  by  reflection  ?  Can 
he,  who  possesses  ease  and  health,  whose  food  is  taste- 
ful, and  whose  sleep  is  sweet,  remember,  without 
exultation  and  delight,  the  seasons  in  which  he  has 
pined  in  the  languor  of  inappetence,  and  counted  the 
watches  of  the  night  with  restless  anxiety  ? 

Is  an  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Uner- 
ring Wisdom,  by  which  some  advantage  appears  to  be 
denied,  without  recalling  trivial  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances that  can  only  aggravate  disappointment, 
impossible  to  reasonable  beings  ?  And  is  a  sense  of 
the  divine  bounty  necessarily  languid,  in  proportion 
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as  that  bounty  appears  to  be  less  doubtful  and  inter- 
rupted ? 

Every  man,  surely,  would  blush  to  admit  these 
suppositions ;  let  every  man,  therefore,  deny  them 
by  nis  life.  He,  who  brings  imagination  unaer  the 
dominion  of  reason,  will  be  able  to  diminish  the  evil 
of  life,  and  to  increase  the  good ;  he  will  learn  to  re- 
sign with  complacency,  to  receive  with  gratitude,  and 
possess  with  cheerfulness:  and  as  in  this  conduct 
there  is  not  only  wisdom  but  virtue,  he  will  under 
every  calamity  be  able  to  rejoice  in  hope,  and  to  an- 
ticipate the  felicity  of  that  state,  in  which  '  the  spi- 
rits of  the  just  shall  be  made  perfect.' 
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As  well  in  the  conduct  of  the  manners  as  in  the  constitution  of 
the  fable,  we  must  always  endeavour  to  produce  either  what  is  ne- 
cessary or  what  is  probable. 

'  Whoever  ventures,'  says  Horace,  '  to  form  a  cha- 
racter totally  original,  let  him  endeavour  to  preserve 
it  with  uniformity  and  consistency ;  but  the  form- 
ation of  an  original  character  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  hazard.'  In  this  arduous  and  uncomimon 
task,  however,  Shakspeare  has  wonderfully  succeeded 
in  his  Tempest :  the  monster  Caliban  is  the  creature 
of  his  own  imagination,  in  the  formation  of  which 
he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  observation  or 
experience. 
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Caliban  is  the  son  of  a  witch^  begotten  by  a  de- 
mon :  the  sorceries  of  his  mother  were  so  terrible^ 
that  her  countrymen  banished  her  into  this  desert 
island  as  unfit  for  human  society:  in  conformity^ 
therefore^  to  this  diabolical  propagation^  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  prodigy  of  cruelty^  imJice^  pride^  igno« 
rance^  idleness,  gluttony,  and  lust.  He  is  introduced, 
with  great  propriety,  cursing  Prospero,  and  Miranda, 
whom  he  Imd  endeavoured  to  defile ;  and  his  execra- 
tiims  are  artfully  contrived  to  have  reference  to  the 
occupation  of  his  mother : 

As  ^cked  dew,  as  e*er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !— 

—All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 

His  kindness  is  afterwards  expressed  as  much  in 
character  as  his  hatred,  by  an  enumeration  of  ofiices 
that  could  be  of  value  only  in  a  desolate  island^  and 
in  the  estimation  of  a  savage : 

I  pr' ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest ;  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  raarmozet.    I'll  bring  thee 
To  clustering  iilberds ;  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock 
I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs :  I'll  pluck  thee  berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 

Which  last  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of  great  use 
in  a  place,  where  to  be  defended  from  the  cold  was 
neither  easy  nor  usual ;  and  it  has  a  further  peculiar 
beauty,  because  the  gathering  wood  was  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  Caliban  was  subjected  hj  Prospero, 
who,  therefore,  deemed  it  a  service  of  high  import- 
ance. 

The  gross  ignorance  of  this  monster  is  represented 
with  delicate  judgement ;  he  knew  not  the  names  of 
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the  sun  and  moon^  which  he  calls  the  bigger  light 
and  the  less ;  and  he  believes  that  Stephano  was  the 
man  in  the  moon^  whom  his  mistress  had  often  shown 
him :  and  when  Prospero  reminds  him  that  he  first 
taught  him  to  pronounce  articulately^  his  answer  is 
full  of  malevolence  «nd  rage : 

You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on*t 
Isi  I  know  how  to  curse;— 

the  properest  return  for  such  a  fiend  to  make  for  such 
a  i&vouT.  The  spirits  whom  he  supposes  to  be  em-' 
ployed  by  Prospero  perpetually  to  torment  him,  and 
the  many  forms  and  different  methods  they  take  for 
this  purpose,  are  described  with  the  utmost  liveliness 
and  force  of  fancy : 

Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot*ball :  sometimes  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  speech  to  be  more 
expressive  of  the  manners  and  sentiments,  than  that 
in  which  our  poet  has  painted  the,  brutal  barbarity 
and  unfeeling  savageness  of  this  son  of  Sycorax,  by 
making  him  enumerate,  with  a  kind  of  horrible  de- 
light, the  various  ways  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  drunken  sailors  to  surprise  and  kill  his  master : 

—There  thou  mayst  brain  him, 
Having  first  sdzed  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull ;  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake; 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife. — 

He  adds,  in  allusion  to  his  own  abominable  attempt, 
'  Above  all,  be  sure  to  secure  the  daughter ;  whose  * 
beauty,'  he  tells  them,  '  is  incomparable.'  The 
charms  of  Mittuda  could  not  be  more  exalted^  than 
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by  extorting  this  testimony  from  so  insensible  a 
monster. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  be  the  only  poet  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  uniting  poetry  with  propriety  of 
character ;  of  which  I  know  not  an  instance  more 
striking^  than  the  image  Caliban  makes  use  of  to  ex- 
press silence^  which  is  at  once  highly  poetical^  and 
exactly  suited  to  the  wildness  of  the  speaker: 

Praj  you  tread  softly,  tiiat  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot*fall<— 

I  always  lament  that  our  author  has  not  preserved 
this  fierce  and  implacable  spirit  in  Caliban,  to  the 
€nd  of  the  play ;  instead  of  which,  he  has,  I  think, 
injudiciously  put  into  his  mouth  words  that  imply 
repentance  and  understanding. 

— 1*11  be  wise  bereaHer 
And  seek  for  grace.   What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Shakspeare  has  art- 
fiilly  taken  occasion  from  this  extraordiinary  charac- 
ter, which  is  finely  contrasted  to  the  mildness  and 
•obedience  of  Ariel,  obliquely  to  satirize  the  prevail- 
ing passion  for  new  and  wonderful  sights,  which  has 
rendered  the  English  so  ridiculous.  '  Were  I  in 
England  now,'  says  Trinculo,  on  first  discovering 
Caliban,  ^  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  an  ho- 
liday fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver. — 
When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beg- 
gar, they  wiU  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.' 

Such  is  the  inexhaustible  plenty  of  our  poet's  in- 
vention, that  he  has  exhibited  another  character  in 
this  play,  entirely  his  own ;  that  of  the  lovely  and 
innocent  ^j[iranda. 
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Wfeen  Prospero  first  gives  her  a  sight  of  priuce 
Ferdinand,  she  eagerly  exclaims, 

— Whatis't?  a  spirit? 
Lord !  how  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form.    But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Her  imagining  that  as  he  was  so  beautiful,  he  must 
necessarily  be  one  of  her  Other's  aerial  agents,  is  a 
stroke  of  nature  worthy  admiration ;  as  are  likewise 
her  entreaties  to  her  father  not  to  use  him  harshly, 
by  the  power  of  his  art : 

Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for  !— 

Here  we  perceive  the  beginning  of  that  passion, 
which  Prospero  was  desirous  she  should  feel  for  the^ 
prince,  and  which  she  afterwards  more  fully  ex- 
presses upon  an  occasion  which  displays  at  once  the 
tenderness,  the  innocence,  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
character.  She  discovers  her  lover  employe!!  in  the 
laborious  task  of  carrying  wood,  which  Prospero  had 
enjoined  him  to  perform.  *  Would,'  says  she,  '  the 
lightning  had  burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  en- 
joined to  pile !' 

—If  you'll  sit  down, 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray  give  me  that, 
I'U  carry*  t  to  the  pile.— 

—You  look  wearily. 

It  is  by  selecting  such  little  and  almost  impercep- 
tible circumstances,  that  Shakspeare  has  more  truly 
painted  the  passions  than  any  other  writer :  affection 
IS  more  powerfully  expressed  by  this  simple  wish  and 
offer  of  assistance,  than  by  the  unnatural  eloquence 
and  witticisms  of  Dryden,  or  the  amorous  declama- 
tions of  Rowe. 
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The  resentment  of  Prospero  for  the .  matchless 
cruelty  and  wicked  usurpation  of  his  brother ;  his 
parental  affection  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
his  daughter^  the  heiress  of  his  dukedom ;  and  the 
awful  solemnity  of  his  character^  as  a  skilful  magi« 
dan^  are  all  along  preserved  with  equal  consistency, 
dignity^  and  decorum.  One  part  of  his  behaviour 
deserves  to  be  particularly  pointed  out :  during  the 
exhibition  of  a  mask  with  which  he  had  ordered 
Ariel  to  entertain  Ferdinand  and  Miranda^  he  starts 
suddenly,  from  the  recollection  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Caliban'  and  his  confederates  against  his  life,  and 
dismisses  his  attendant  spirits,  who  instantly  vanish 
to  a  hollow  and  confused  noise.  He  appears  to  be 
greatly  moved ;  and,  suitably  to  this  agitation  of 
mind,  which  kis  danger  has  excited,  he  takes  occa- 
sion, from  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  vision- 
ary scene,  to  moralize  on  the  dissolution  of  all  things : 

— These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits ;  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloiid-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve,  , 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.— 

To  these  noble  images  he  adds  a  short  but  compre- 
hensive observation  on  human  life,  not  excelled  by 
any  passage  of  the  moral  and  sententious  Euripides : 

— ^We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep  !•— 

Thus  admirably  is  an  uniformity  of  character, 
that  leading  beauty  in  dramatic  poesy,  preserved 
throughout  the  Tempest.    And  it  may  be  further 
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remarked^  that  the  unities  of  action^  of  place^  and  of 
time^  are  in  this  play,  though  almost  constantly  vio- 
lated by  Shakspeare,  exactly  observed.  The  action 
is  one,  great,  and  entire,  the  restoration  of  Prospero 
to  his  dukedom :  this  business  is  transacted  in  the 
compass  of  a  small  island,  and  in  or  near  the  cave  of 
Prospero ;  though,  indeed,  it  had  been  more  artfiil 
and  regular  to  have  confined  it  to  this  single  spot : 
and  the  time  which  the  action  takes  up>  is  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  representation ;  an  excellence  which 
ought  always  to  be  aimed  at  in  every  well-conducted 
&ble,  and  fix  the  want  of  which  a  variety  of  the  most 
entertaining  incidents  can  scarcely  atone. 

Z 
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jiude  aUqtdd  brevSbus  Gyarisy  et  carcere  dignum^ 

Si  vis  esse  aliqtds.  —  J  u  v.  sat.  i.  73, 

Would*8t  thou  to  honours  and  prefennents  climb  ? 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime, 
Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banishment  deserves. 

SRTDKK. 

"  TO  THB  ADVENTURER. 
"  DEAR  BROTHER, 

"  The  thirst  of  glory  is,  I  think,  allowed,  even  by 
the  dull  dogs  who  can  sit  still  long  enough  to  write 
books,  to  be  a  noble  appetite. 

"  My  ambition  is  to  be  thought  a  man  of  life  and 
spirit,  who  could  conquer  the  world  if  he  was  to  set 
about  it,  but  who  has  too  much  vivacity  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  any  scheme  of  length. 
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I  am,  in  short,  one  of  those  heroic  Adventurers, 
who  have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  titles  of  Buck,  Blood,  and  Nerve.  When  I 
am  in  the  country,  I  am  always  on  horse-back,  and 
I  leap  or  break  every  hedge  and  gate  that  stands  in 
my  way  :  when  I  am  in  town,  I  am  constantly  to  be 
seen  at  some  of  the  public  places,  at  the  proper 
times  for  making  my  appearance ;  as  at  Vauxhall,  or 
Marybone,  about  ten,  very  drunk ;  for  though  I  don't 
love  wine,  I  am  obliged  to  be  consumedly  Siunk  five 
or  six  nights  in  the  week :  nay,  sometimes  five  or 
six  days  tc^ether,  for  the  sake  of  my  character. 
Wherever  I  come,  I  am  sure  to  make  all  the  confu- 
sion, and  do  all  the  mischief  I  can ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  doing  mischief,  but  oiil|r>4fat,  of  frolic,  you  know> 
to  show  my  vivacity.  iri3iereip*e  women  near  me, 
J  swear  like  a  devil  to  ^w  my  courage,  and  talk 
bawdy  to  show  my  wit.  XJhSbt  the  rose  I  am  a 
cursea  favourite  amongst  them ;  and  have  had  bonne 
fortune^  let  me  tell  you.  I  do  love  the  little  rogues 
hellishly :  but  faith  I  make  love  for  the  good  of  the 
public  ;  and  the  town  is  obliged  to  me  for  a  dozen  or 
two  of  the  finest  wenches  that  were  ever  brought  in- 
to its  seraglios.  One,  indeed,  I  lost :  and,  poor  fond 
soul !  I  pitied  her !  but  it  could  not  be  helped — self 
preservation  obliged  me  to  leave  her — I  could  not  tell 
her  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  rot  me  if  I  could  ; 
and  so  it  got  such  a  head,  that  the  devil  himself 
could  not  have  saved  her. 

"  There's  one  thing  vexes  me ;  I  have  much  ado 
to  avoid  having  that  insignificant  character,  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  fixed  upon  me ;  so  that  I  am  obliged, 
in  my  own  defence,  to  break  the  boy's  head,  and  kick 
my  whore  down  stairs  every  time  I  enter  a  night- 
house:  I  pick  quarrels  when  I  am  not  ofiended, 
break  the  windows  of  men  I  never  saw,  demolish 
lamps,  bilk  hackney  coachmen,  overturn  wheel-bar- 
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rows^  and  storm  night-cellars :  I  beat  the  watchman, 
though  he  bids  me  good-morrow,  abuse  the  constable, 
and  insult  the  justice :  for  these  feats  I  am  frequently 
kicked,  beaten,  pumped,  prosecuted,  and  imprisoned ; 
but  Tim  is  no  nincher :  and  if  he  does  not  get  fame, 
blood !  he  will  deserve  it. 

"  1  am  now  writing  at  a  coffee-house,  where  I  am 
just  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  which  I 
have  rode  in  four  hours.  I  knocked  up  my  block- 
head's horse  two  hours  ago.  The  dog  whip{)ed  and 
spurred  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  dare  say  you  may  track 
him  half  the  way  by  the  blood ;  but  all  would  not 
do.  The  devil  take  the  hindmost,  is  always  my  way 
of  travelling.  The  moment  I  dismounted,  down 
dropped  Dido,  by  Jove :  and  here  am  I  all  alive  and 
merry,  my  old  boy  ! 

"  I'll  tell  thee  what ;  I  was  a  hellish  ass  t'other 
day.  I  shot  a  damn'd  clean  mare  through  the  head, 
for  jumping  out  of  the  road  to  avoid  running  over  an 
old  woman.  But  the  bitch  threw  me,  and  I  got  a 
cursed  slice  on  the  cheek  against  a  flint,  which  put 
me  in  a  passion ;  who  could  help  it,  you  know  ?  Rot 
me,  I  would  not  have  lost  her  for  live  hundred  old 
women,  with  all  their  brats,  and  the  brats  of  their 
brats  to  the  third  generation.  She  was  a  sweet  crea- 
ture !  I  would  have  run  her  five-and-twenty  miles 
within  an  hour,  for  five  hundred  pounds.  But  she's 
gone !— Poor  jade  !  I  did  love  thee,  that  I  did. 

Now  what  you  shall  do  for  me,  old  boy,  is  this. 
Help  to  raise  mjr  name  a  little,  d'ye  mind :  write 
something  in  praise  of  us  sprightly  pretty  fellows.  I 
assure  you  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  for  fame,  and 
it  is  hard  we  should  be  bilked.  I  would  not  trouble 
you,  my  dear ;  but  only  I  fear  I  have  not  much  time 
before  me  to  do  my  own  business ;  for  between  you 
and  I,  both  my  constitution  and  estate  are  damnably 
out  at  elbows.    I  intend  to  make  them  spin  out  to« 
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gether  as  evenly  as  possible ;  but  if  my  purse  should 
happen  to  leak  fieistest^  I  propose  to  go  with  my  last 
hadf-crown  to  RaneWh  gardens^  and  thcre^  if  you 
approve  the  scheme,  1*11  mount  one  of  the  upper  al- 
coves, and  repeat,  with  an  heroic  air, 

I'll  boldly  yenture  on  the  world  unknown ; 
It  cannot  use  me  worse  than  this  has  done. 

I*U  then  shoot  myself  through  the  head ;  and  so  good 
by't'ye. 

Yours,  as  you  serve  me, 

**  TIM  WILDGOOSE." 

I  should  little  deserve  the  notice  of  a  person  so 
illustrious  as  the  hero  who  honours  me  Math  the  name 
of  brother,  if  I  should  cavil  at  his  principles,  or  re- 
fuse his  request.  According  to  the  moral  philosophy 
which  is  now  in  fashion,  and  adopted  by  many  of 
'  the  dull  dogs  who  write  books,'  the  gratification  of 
appetite  is  virtue ;  and  appetite,  therefore,  I  shall 
allow  to  be  noble,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
those  who  pretend,  that  whatever  be  its  object,  it  can 
be  good  or  ill  in  no  other  sense  than  stature  or  com- 
plexion ;  and  that  the  voluntary  effort  only  is  moral  by 
which  appetite  is  directed  or  restrained,  by  which  it 
is  brought  under  the  government  of  reason,  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  moral  purposes. 

But  \vith  whatever  efforts  of  heroic  virtue  my  cor- 
respondent may  have  laboured  to  gratify  his  ^  thirst 
of  glory,*  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  disappointed.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  like  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
whom  successive  generations  have  honoured  with  sta- 
tues and  panegyric,  he  has  spent  his  life  in  doing 
mischief  to  others,  without  procuring  any  real  good 
to  himself :  but  he  has  not  done  mischief  enough : 
he  has  not  sacked  a  city  or  fired  a  temple ;  he  acts  only 
against  individuals  in  a  contracted  sphere,  and  is  lost 
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among  a  crowd  of  competitors^  whose  merit  can  only 
contribute  to  their  mutual  obscurity,  as  the  feats 
which  are  perpetually  performed  by  innumerable  ad- 
venturers, must  soon  become  too  common  to  confer 
distinction. 

In  behalf  of  some  among  these  candidates  £9r 
fame,  the  legislature  has,  indeed,  thought  fit  to  in- 
terpose ;  and  their  achievements  are  with  great  so- 
lemnity rehearsed  and  recorded  in  a  temple,  of  which 
I  know  not  the  celestial  appellation,  but  on  earth  it 
is  called  Justice  Hall,  in  tne  Old  Bailey. 

As  the  rest  are  utterly  neglected,  I  cannot  think 
of  any  expedient  to  gratify  the  noble  thirst  of  my  cor- 
respondent and  his  compeers,  but  that  of  procuring 
them  admission  into  this  class ;  an  attempt  in  which 
I  do  not  despair  of  success,  for  I  think  I  can  de- 
monstrate their  right,  and  I  will  not  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  when  this  is  done  they  will  be  excluded. 

Upon  the  most  diligent  examination  of  ancient 
history  and  modem  panegyric,  I  find  that  no  action 
has  ever  been  held  nonourable  in  so  high  a  degree, 
as  killing  men :  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  feats  which 
our  legidature  has  thought  fit  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
and  reward  in  Justice  Hall :  it  has  also  removed  an 
absurd  distinction,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
pagan  antiquity,  has  comprehended  the  killers  of 
women,  among  those  who  deserve  the  rewards  that 
have  been  decreed  to  homicide.  Now  he  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  a  killer,  who  seduces  a  young  beauty 
from  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  with  whom  she  enjoys 
health  and  peace,  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the 
smile  of  society,  to  the  tyranny  of  a  bawd,  and  the 
excesses  of  a  brothel,  to  disease  and  distraction, 
stripes,  infamy,  and  imprisonment ;  calamities  which 
cannot  fail  to  render  her  days  not  only  evil  but  few. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  the  woman  was  not 
only  passive,  but  that  in  some  sense  she  may  be  cour 
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sidered  as  feh  de  se.  This,  however,  is  mere  cavil ; 
for  the  same  may  be  said  of  him  who  fights  when  he 
can  run  away ;  and  yet  it  has  always  been  deemed 
more  honourable  to  kill  the  combatant  than  the  fu- 
gitive. 

If  this  claim  then  of  the  Blood  be  admitted,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  set  aside,  I  propose  that 
after  his  remains  shall  have  been  rescued  from  dust 
and  worms,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Hygeia, 
called  Surgeons*  Hall,  his  bones  shall  be  purified  by 
proper  lustrations,  and  erected  into  a  statue :  that 
this  statue  shall  be  placed  in  a  niche,  with  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  remains  and 
the  monument  written  over  it,  among  many  others 
of  the  same  rank,  in  the  gallery  of  a  spacious  build- 
ing, to  be  erected  by  lottery  for  that  purpose ;  I  pro- 
pose that  this  gallery  be  called  the  Bloods*  Gfallery ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  labour  and  expense  of  emblazon- 
ing the  achievements  of  every  individual,  which 
would  be  little  more  than  repeating  the  same  words, 
that  an  inscription  be  placed  over  the  door  to  this 
effect :  '  This  gallery  is  sacred  to  the  memory  and 
the  remains  of  the  Bloods ;  heroes  who  lived  in  per- 
petual hostility  against  themselves  and  others  ;  who 
contracted  diseases  by  excess  that  precluded  enjoy- 
ment, and  who  continually  perpetrated  mischief  not 
in  anger  but  sport ;  who  purchased  this  distinction 
at  the  expense  of  life ;  and  whose  glory  would  have 
been  equal  to  Alexander's,  if  their  power  had  not 
been  less.' 
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— Mfignw  lamen  excidU  amis.  ovid. 
Bui  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  died,  addisok. 
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It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind  to  judge 
of  actions  by  the  event.  The  same  attempts^  eon- 
ducted  in  the  same  manner^  but  terminated  by  dif- 
ferent success^  produce  different  judgements :  they 
who  attain  their  wishes  never  want  celebrators  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  virtue ;  and  they  that  mis- 
carry are  quickly  discovered  to  have  been  defective 
not  only  in  mentol  but  in  moral  qualities.  The  world 
will  never  be  long  without  some  good  reason  to  hate 
the  unhappy ;  their  real  faults  are  immediately  de- 
tected ;  and  if  those  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  them 
into  infamy^  an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be 
superadded:  he  that  Mh  in  his  endeavours  after 
weedth  or  power^  will  not  long  retain  either  honesty 
or  courage. 

This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
universal  practice^  that  it  seems  likewise  to  have  in- 
fected speculation :  so  few  minds  are  able  to  separate 
the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity^  that  even  Sir 
William  Temple  has  determined^  '  that  he  who  can 
deserve  the  name  of  a  hero^  must,  not  only  be  vir- 
tuous but  fortunate.' 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame^  none  have  suffered  oftener  than  projectors, 
whose  rapidity  of  imagination  and  vastness  of  design 
raise  such  envy  in  their  fellow-mortals^  that  every 
eye  watches  for  their  fall>  and  every  heart  exults  at 
their  distresses :  yet  even  a  projector  may  gain 
vour  by  success ;  and  the  tongue  that  was  prepared 
to  hiss,  then  endeavours  to  excel  others  in  loudness 
of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspeare,  deserted  to  Aufi- 
dins,  the  Volsdan  servants  at  first  insulted  him,  even 
while  he  stood  under  the  protection  of  the  household 
gods ;  but  when  they  saw  that  the  project  took  effect, 
and  the  stranger  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
one  of  them  very  judiciously  observes,  ^  that  he  al«* 
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ways  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  he  could 
think/ 

Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  differ- 
ent notice  taken,  by  aU  succeeding  times,  of  the  two 
great  projectors,  Catiline  and  Caesar.  Both  formed 
the  same  project,  and  intended  to  raise  themselves  to 
power,  by  subverting  the  commonwealth :  they  pur- 
sued llieir  design,  perhaps,  with  equal  abilities,  and 
with  equal  virtue ;  but  Catiline  perished  in  the  field, 
and  Cflesar  returned  from  Pharsalia  with  unlimited 
authority :  and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the 
earth  has  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Caesar :  and  Catiline  has  been  never  mentioned, 
but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to  traitors  and 
incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power  of 
Asia  against  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been  filled 
with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army  was  beaten, 
his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has  been  never 
mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewise  had  her 
turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector :  who,  invading 
Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one  danger, 
gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into  another :  he 
stormed  city  after  city,  overran  kingdom  after  king- 
dom, fought  battles  only  for  barren  victory,  and  in- 
vaded nations  only  that  he  might  make  his  way 
through  them  to  new  invasions ;  but,  having  been 
fortunate  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  he  died 
with  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times ;  but 
human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every  age 
will  afford  us  instances  of  public  censures  influenced 
by  events.  The  great  business  of  the  middle  centu- 
ries was  the  holy  war ;  which  undoubtedly  was  a 
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noble  project^  and  was  for  a  long  time  prosecuted 
Math  a  spirit  equal  to  that  with  which  it  had  been 
contrived :  but  the  ardour  of  the  European  heroes 
only  hurried  them  to  destruction ;  for  a  long  time, 
they  could  not  gain  the  territories  for  which  they 
fought;  and  when  at  last  gained^  they  could  not 
keep  them :  their  expeditions,  therefore,  have  been 
the  scoff  of  idleness  and  ignorance,  their  understand- 
ing and  their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their 
conduct  has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand  in 
the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  sailors, 
with  whom  ne  embarked  in  the  expedition,  had  so 
little  confidence  in  their  commander,  that  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  sea  looking  for  coasts  which  they 
expected  never  to  find,  they  raised  a  general  mutiny, 
and  demanded  to  return.  He  found  means  to  sooAe 
them  into  a  permission  to  continue  the  same  course 
three  days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  descried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requested,  what 
had  been  his  £&te  but  to  have  come  back  with  the  in« 
iamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  betrayed  the  king's 
creaulity  to  useless  expenses,  and  risked  his  life  in 
seeking  countries  that  had  no  existence  ?  how  would 
those  that  had  rejected  his  proposals  have  triumphed 
in  their  acuteness  ?  and  when  would  his  name  nave 
been  mentioned,  but  with  the  makers  of  potable 
gold  and  malleable  glass  ? 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the  world  has 
been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Sweden  and  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy.  Charles,  if  any  judgement  may  be 
formed  of  his  designs  by  his  measures  and  his  in- 
quiries, had  purposed  first  to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then 
to  lead  his  army  through  pathless  deserts  into  China, 
thence  to  make  his  way  by  the  sword  through  the 
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whole  circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
to  unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions :  but  this 
mighty  project  was  crushed  at  Pultowa ;  and  Charley 
has  since  been  considered  as  a  madman  by  those 
powers,  who  sent  their  ambassadors  to  solicit  his 
friendship,  and  their  generals  '  to  learn  under  him 
the  art  of  war.' 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  amused  nimself  in  digging  canals, 
and  building  cities;  murdering  his  subjects  with 
insufferable  ^tigues,  and  transplanting  nations  from 
one  comer  of  his  dominions  to  another,  without  re- 
gretting the  thousands  that  perished  on  the  way ; 
but  he  attained  his  end,  he  made  his  people  formi- 
dable, and  is  numbered  by  feune  among  tne  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  sangui- 
nary  projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  would 
wish  rather  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  their  suc- 
cess, than  the  infamy  of  their  miscarriages ;  for  I 
cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has  burnt  cities,  wasted 
nations,  and  filled  tne  world  with  horror  and  desola- 
tion, should  be  mwe  kindly  regarded  by  mankind, 
than  he  that  died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ; 
why  he  that  accomplished  mischief  should  be  glo- 
rious, and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  should  be 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Caesar  and  Catiline,  Xerxes 
and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter,  huddled  together 
in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to  whom 
I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind ;  whose  ends 
are  generally  laudable,  and  whose  labours  are  inno- 
cent ;  who  are  searching  out  new  powers  of  nature, 
or  contriving  new  works  of  art ;  but  who  are  yet 
persecuted  with  incessant  obloquy,  and  whom  the 
universal  contempt  with  which  they  are  treated, 
often  debars  from  that  success  which  their  industry 
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would  obtain^  if  it  were  permitted  to  act  without 
opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  censure  new 
undertakings^  only  because  they  are  new,  should  con- 
sider that  the  folly  of  projection  is  very  seldom  the 
folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commonly  the  ebullition  of  a 
capacious  mind,  crowded  with  variety  of  knowledge, 
and  heated  with  intenseness  of  thought ;  it  proce^ 
often  from  the  consciousness  of  uncommon  powers, 
from  the  confidence  of  those  who,  having  already 
done  much,  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  can  do 
more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the  Orrery,  he 
attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when  Boyle  had 
exhausted  the  secrets  of  vulgar  chemistry,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  work  of  transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities  which 
have  the  &irest  claim  to  veneration,  extent  of  know- 
ledge, and  greatness  of  design :  it  was  said  of  Cati- 
line, immoderata,  incredibiUa,  nimis  aUa  semper  cu* 
piebat  Projectors  of  all  kinds  agree  in  their  in- 
tellects, though  they  differ  in  their  morals ;  they  all 
fail  by  attempting  things  beyond  their  power,  by 
despising  vul^  attainments,  and  aspiring  to  per- 
formances, to  which,  perhaps,  nature  has  not  pro- 
portioned the  force  of  man :  when  they  fail,  there- 
fore, they  feil  not  by  idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash 
adventure  and  fruitless  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  often  miscarry 
we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet  from  such  men,  and 
such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
parts  of  nature  which  lie  yet  waste,  and  the  invention 
of  those  arts  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of 
life.  If  they  are,  therefore,  universally  discouraged, 
art  and  discovery  can  make  no  advances.  Whatever 
is  attempted  without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
may  be  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  narrow 
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minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to  censure 
and  contempt ;  and  if  the  liberty  of  laughing  be  once 
indulged,  every  man  will  laugh  at  what  he  does  not 
understand,  every  project  will  be  considered  as  mad- 
ness, and  every  great  or  new  design  will  be  censured 
as  a  project.  Men,  unaccustomed  to  reason  and  re-» 
searches,  think  every  enterprise  impracticable  which 
is  extended  beyond  common  effects,  or  comprises 
many  intermediate  operations.  Many  that  presume 
to  laugh  at  projectors  would  consider  a  flight  through 
the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  the  movement  of  a 
mighty  engine  by  the  steam  of  water,  as  equally  the 
dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would  hear  with 
equal  n^ligence,  of  the  union  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme  of  Albuquerc]^ue, 
the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who,  in  the  rage  of  hostihty, 
had  contrived  to  make  Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by 
turning  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea.. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
failed  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  deviate 
from  the  common  roads  of  action :  many  valuable 
preparations  of  chemistry  are  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  unsuccessful  inquiries  after  the  grand  elixir : 
it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encourage  those  who  endea- 
vour to  enlarge  the  power  of  art,  since  tliey  often 
succeed  beyond  expectation ;  and  when  thejr  fail, 
may  sometimes  benefit  the  world,  even  by  their  mis- 
carriages. 
T 
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No  man  e*er  reach*d  the  heights  of  vice  at  first. 

TATK. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

"  SIR, 

"  Though  the  characters  of  men  have,  perhaps, 
been  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  yet  their  ex- 
ternal appearance  has  changed  with  otner  peculiari- 
ties of  time  and  place,  and  they  have  been  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  as  new  modes  of  expres- 
sion have  prevailed :  a  periodical  writer,  therefore, 
who  catches  the  picture  of  evanescent  life,  and  shows 
the  deformity  or  follies  which  in  a  few  years  will  be 
so  changed  as  not  to  be  known,  should  be  careful  to 
express  the  character  when  he  describes  the  appear- 
ance, and  to  connect  it  with  the  name  by  wnich  it 
then  happens  to  be  called.  You  have  frequently 
used  the  terms  Buck  and  Blood,  and  have  given 
some  account  of  the  characters  which  are  thus  de- 
nominated ;  but  you  have  not  considered  them  as 
the  last  stages  of  a  regular  progression,  nor  taken 
any  notice  of  those  which  precede  them.  Their  de- 
pendence upon  each  other  is,  indeed,  so  little  known, 
that  many  suppose  them  to  be  distinct  and  collateral 
classes,  formed  by  persons  of  opposite  interests, 
tastes,  capacities,  and  dispositions :  the  scale,  how- 
ever, consists  of  eight  d^ees ;  Greenhorn,  Jemmj, 
Jessamy,  Smart,  Honest  Fellow,  Joyous  Spint, 
Buck,  and  Blood.  As  I  have  myself  passed  through 
the  whole  series,  I  shall  explain  each  station  by  a 
short  account  of  my  life,  remarking  the  periods  when 
my  character  changed  its  denomination,  and  the 
particular  incidents  by  which  the  change  was  pro- 
duced. 

Mv  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  when  I  was  near  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
brought  me  up  to  London^  and  put  me  apprentice  to 
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a  considerable  shopkeeper  in  the  city.  There  was 
an  awkward  modest  simplicitj  in  my  manner^  and 
a  reverence  of  religion  and  vutue  in  my  conversa- 
tion. The  novelty  of  the  scene  that  was  now  placed 
before  me^  in  which  there  were  innumerable  objects 
that  I  never  conceived  to  exists  rendered  me  atten- 
tive and  credulous ;  peculiarities^  which^  without  a 
provincial  accent,  a  slouch  in  my  ^t,  a  long  lank 
head  of  hair,  and  an  unfashionable  suit  of  drab-colour- 
ed doth,  would  have  denominated  me  a  Greenhorn, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  country  put  very  green. 

Qrecn,  then,  I  continued  even  in  externals,  near 
two  years :  and  in  this  state  I  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal contempt  and  derision ;  but  being  at  length 
wearied  with  merriment  and  insult,  I  was  very  se- 
dulous to  assume  the  manners  and  appearance  of 
those,  who  in  the  same  station  were  better  treated. 
I  had  already  improved  greatly  in  my  speech ;  and 
my  fEither  having  allowed  me  thirty  pounds  a  year 
for  apparel  and  pocket-money,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  had  saved,  I  bespoke  a  suit  of  clothes  of  an 
eminent  city  tailor,  with  several  waistcoats  and 
breeches,  and  two  frocks  for  a  change :  I  cut  off  my 
hair,  and  procured  a  brown  bob  periwig  of  Wild- 
ing, of  the  same  colour,  with  a  single  row  of  curls 
just  round  the  bottom,  which  I  wore  very  nicely 
combed,  and  without  powder :  my  hat,  which  had 
been  cocked  with  great  exactness  in  an  equilateral 
triangle,  I  discarded,  and  purchased  one  of  a  more 
foshionable  size,  the  fore  corner  of  which  projected 
near  two  inches  further  than  those  on  each  side,  and 
was  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  spout :  I  also  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  change  of  white  thread  stock- 
ings, took  care  that  my  pumps  were  varnished  every 
morning  with  a  new  German  blacking-ball;  and 
when  I  went  out,  carried  in  my  hand  a  little  switch, 
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which^  as  it  has  been  long  appendant  to  the  charBO- 
ter  that  I  had  just  assumed^  has  taken  the  same 
name^  and  is  called  a  Jemmy. 

I  soon  perceived  the  aavantage  of  this  tr8QD»* 
formation.  My  manner  had  not^  indeed^  kept  paoe 
with  my  dress;  I  was  still  modest  and  diffident, 
temperate^  and  sober^  and  consequently  still  subject 
to  ridicule :  but  I  was  now  admitted  into  company, 
from  which  I  had  before  been  excluded  by  the  nu« 
ticity  of  my  appearance ;  I  was  rallied  and  enoov^ 
raged  by  turns ;  and  I  was  instructed  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Some  offers  were  made  of  carry- 
ing me  to  a  house  of  private  entertainment^  whidi 
then  I  absolutely  renised;  but  I  soon  found  the 
way  into  the  playhouse^  to  see  tiie  two  last  aete^' 
and  the  farce :  here  I  learned  that  by  breaches  of 
chastity  no  man  was  thought  to  incur  either  guilt  ov* 
shame ;  but  that^  on  the  contnuy,  they  were  essen-* 
tially  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentlemaA. 
I  soon  copied  the  original^  which  I  found  to  be  uni- 
versally admired^  in  my  morals,  and  made  somefiu> 
ther  approaches  to  it  in  my  dress:  I  suffered  my 
hair  to  grow  long  enough  to  comb  back  over  the 
fore-top  of  my  wig,  which  when  I  sallied  forth  te 
my  evening  amusement,  I  changed  to  a  queue ;  I 
tied  the  collar  of  my  shirt  with  half  an  ell  of  bladk 
riband,  which  appeared  under  my  neck-cloth ;  the 
fore  comer  of  my  hat  was  considerably  elevated  and 
shortened,  so  that  it  no  longer  resembled  a  speat^ 
but  the  comer  of  a  minced  pie ;  my  waistcoat  wai 
edged  with  a  narrow  lace,  my  stockings  were  silkj 
and  1  never  appeared  without  a  pair  of  clean  gloves 
My  address,  from  its  native  masculine  plainness; 
was  converted  to  an  excess  of  softness  and  civility 
especially  when  I  spoke  to  the  ladies.  I  had  befbn 
made  some  progress  in  learning  to  swear ;  I  had  pre 
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ceeded  by  fegs^  faith,  pox>  plague^  'pon  my  life^  'pom 
my  80iil>  rat  it,  and  zookers^  to  zauns  and  the  divill, 
I  now  advanced  to  by  Jove,  'fore  ged,  geds  curse  it, 
and  demme :  but  I  still  uttered  these  interjections 
in  a  tremulous  tone,  and  my  pronunciation  was  fe- 
minine and  vicious.  I  was  sensible  of  my  defects, 
and,  therefore,  applied  with  great  diligence  to  re- 
move them.  I  fir^uently  practised  alone,  but  it  was 
a  limg  time  before  I  could  swear  so  much  to  my  own 
satififiEiction  in  company,  as  by  myself.  My  labour, 
however,  was  not  without  its  reward ;  it  recommend- 
ed me  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies,  and  procured  me 
the  gentle  appellation  of  Jessamy. 

"  I  now  learned  among  other  grown  gentlemen  to 
danoe,  which  greatly  enkrged  my  acquaintance ;  I 
entered  into  a  subscription  for  country  dances  once 
a  week  at  a  tavern,  where  each  gentleman  engaged 
to  bring  a  partner :  at  the  same  time,  I  made  consi- 
derable advances  in  swearing ;  I  could  pronounce 
damme  with  a  tolerable  air  and  accent,  give  the 
vowel  its  fiill  sound,  and  look  with  confidence  in  the 
&ce  of  the  person  to  whom  I  spoke.  About  this 
time  my  £Either's  elder  brother  died,  and  left  me  an 
estate  of  near  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  I 
now  bought  out  the  remainder  of  my  time ;  and  this 
sudden  accession  of  wealth  and  independence  gave 
me  immediately  an  air  of  greater  confidence  and 
freedom.  I  laid  out  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  clothes,  though  I  was  obliged  to  go  into 
mourning :  I  employed  a  court  tailor  to  make  them 
up ;  I  exchanged  my  queue  for  a  bag ;  I  put  on  a 
sword,  which,  in  appearance  at  least,  was  a  Toledo ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  I  knew  my  dress  to  be  elegant, 
I  was  less  solicitous  to  be  neat.  My  acquaintance 
now  increased  every  hour  ;  I  was  attended,  flatter- 
ed, and  caressed;  was  often  invited  to  entertain- 
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ments^  supped  every  night  at  a  tavern^  and  went 
home  in  a  chair;  was  taken  notice  of  in  public 
places^  and  was  universally  confessed  to  be  improved 
mto  a  Smart. 

There  were  some  intervals  in  which  I  found  it 
necessary  to  abstain  from  wenching ;  and  in  these^ 
at  whatever  risk^  I  applied  myself  to  the  bottle :  a 
habit  of  drinking  came  insensibly  upon  me,  and  I 
was  soon  able  to  walk  home  with  a  bottle  and  a  pint. 
I  had  learned  a  sufficient  number  of  fashionable 
toasts^  and  got  by  heart  several  toping  and  several 
bawdy  songs^  some  of  which  1  ventured  to  roar  out 
with  a  friend  hanging  on  my  arm  as  we  scoured  the 
street  after  our  nocturnal  revel.  I  now  laboured 
with  indefieitigable  industry  to  increase  these  acqui- 
sitions :  I  enlarged  my  stock  of  healths ;  made 
great  progress  in  singings  joking,  and  story-telling ; 
swore  well ;  could  make  a  company  of  staunch  topers 
drunk ;  always  coUected  the  reckonings  and  was  the 
last  man  that  departed.  My  face  began  to  be  cover- 
ed with  red  pimples^  and  my  eyes  to  be  weak ;  I 
became  daily  more  negligent  of  my  dress^  and  more 
blunt  in  my  manner ;  I  professed  myself  a  foe  to 
starters  and  milksops^  declared  that  there  was  no 
enjoyment  equal  to  that  of  a  bottle  and  a  friend, 
and  soon  gained  the  appellation  of  an  Honest  Fel- 
low. 

By  this  distinction  I  was  animated  to  attempt 
yet  greater  excellence ;  I  learned  several  feats  of 
mimicry  of  the  under  players,  could  take  off  known 
characters,  tell  a  staring  story,  and  humbug  with  so 
much  skill  as  sometimes  to  take  in  a  knowing  one. 
I  was  so  successful  in  the  practice  of  these  arts,  to 
which,  indeed,  I  applied  myself  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  assiduity,  that  I  kept  my  company  roar- 
ing with  applause^  till  their  voices  sunk  by  degrees, 
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and  they  were  no  longer  able  to  langh^  because  ther 
were  no  longer  able  either  to  hear  or  to  see.  I  had 
now  ascended  another  scale  in  the  climax ;  and  was 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  me^  to  be  a  Joyous 
Spirit. 

After  all  these  topics  of  merriment  were  ex- 
hausted^ and  I  had  repeated  my  tricks^  my  stories, 
my  jokes^  and  my  songs,  till  tney  grew  insipid,  I 
b^»me  mischieYous ;  and  was  contmually  devising 
and  executing  frolics,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of 
my  companions,  and  the  injury  of  others.  For  many 
or  them  I  was  prosecuted,  ana  frequently  obliged  to 
pay  large  damages ;  but  I  bore  all  these  losses  with 
an  air  of  jovial  indifference,  I  pushed  on  in  my  ca« 
reer,  I  was  more  desperate  in  proportion  as  I  had 
less  to  lose ;  and,  being  deterred  from  no  mischief  by 
the  dread  of  its  consequences,  I  was  said  to  run  at 
all,  and  complimented  with  the  name  of  Buck. 

"  My  estate  was  at  length  mortgaged  for  more 
than  it  was  worth ;  my  creditors  were  importunate ; 
I  became  negligent  of  myself  and  of  others ;  I  made 
a  desperate  effort  at  the  gaming-table,  and  lost  the 
last  sum  that  I  could  raise ;  my  estate  was  seized 
by  the  mortgagee ;  I  learned  to  pack  cards  and  to 
cog  a  die ;  became  a  bully  to  whores ;  passed  my 
Bights  in  a  brothel,  the  street,  or  the  watch-house  ; 
was  utterly  insensible  of  shame,  and  lived  upon  the 
town  as  a  beast  of  prey  in  a  forest.  Thus  I  reached 
the  summit  of  modern  glory,  and  had  just  acquired 
the  distinction  of  a  Blood,  when  I  was  arrested  for 
an  old  debt  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  thrown 
into  the  King's  Bench  prison. 

"  These  characters.  Sir,  though  they  are  distinct, 
yet  do  not  at  all  differ,  otherwise  than  as  shades  of 
the  same  colour.  And  though  they  are  stages  of  a 
regular  progression,  yet  the  whole  progress  is  not 
¥  3 
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made  by  every  individual :  some  are  so  soon  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  town^  that  they  are  never 
publicly  known  in  their  Greenhorn  state ;  others  fix 
long  in  their  Jemmyhood^  others  are  Jessamies  at 
fourscore^  and  some  stagnate  in  each  of  the  higher 
stages  for  life.  But  I  request  that  they  may  never 
hereafter  be  confounded  either  by  you  or  your  cor- 
respondents. Of  the  Bloody  your  brother  Adven- 
turer^ Mr.  Wildgoose^  though  he  assumes  the  cha- 
racter, does  not  seem  to  have  a  just  and  precise  idea 
as  distinct  from  the  Buck,  in  which  class  he  should 
be  placed,  and  will  probably  die,  for  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  shoot  himself,  just  at  the  time  when  his 
circumstances  will  enable  him  to  assume  the  higher 
distinction. 

But  the  retrospect  upon  life,  which  this  letter 
has  made  necessary,  covers  me  with  confusion,  and 
a^ravates  despair.  I  cannot  but  reflect,  that  among 
authese  characters,  I  have  never  assumed  that  of  a 
Man.  Man  is  a  reasonable  being,  which  he  ceases 
to  be  who  disguises  his  body  with  ridiculous  fop- 
peries, or  degrades  his  mind  by  detestable  brutality. 
These  thoughts  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  me, 
if  they  had  occurred  seven  years  ago.  If  they  are  of 
use  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  small  gratuity 
for  my  labour,  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  hunger  and 
nakedness ;  but,  dear  Sir,  let  your  bounty  be  speedy, 
lest  I  perish  before  it  arrives. 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

NOMBNTANUS." 

Common  ride,  King's  Bencbi 
Oct.  18,  1753." 
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No.  101.   TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1753. 


—  Est  vhi  peccat. 

HOR.  EPIST.  ii.  1. 63. 

—  Yet  sometimes  he  mistakes. 
"  TO  THE  ADVENTUBEB. 

"  SIB, 

If  we  consider  the  liigli  rank  which  Milton  has 
deservedly  obtained  among  our  few  English  classics^ 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  multitude  of  commentaries 
and  criticisms  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject.  To 
these  I  have  added  some  miscellaneous  remarks ;  and 
if  vou  should  at  first  be  inclined  to  reject  them  as 
triflings  you  may  perhaps  determine  to  admit  them, 
whenyou  reflect  that  they  are  new. 

liie  description  of  Eden  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  battle  of  the  angels  in 
the  sixth,  are  usually  selected  as  the  most  striking 
examples  of  a  florid  and  vigorous  imagination ;  but  it 
requires  much  greater  strength  of  mind  to  form  an 
assemblage  of  natural  objects,  and  range  them  with 
propriety  and  beauty,  than  to  bring  together  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  most  splendid  images^  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  use  or  congruity ;  as  in  paint- 
ing, he  who,  by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  can  de- 
lineate a  landscape,  is  deemed  a  greater  master  than 
he  who,  by  heapmg  rocks  of  coral  upon  tesselated 
pavements,  can  only  make  absurdity  splendid,  and 
dispose  gaudy  colours  so  as  best  to  set  off  each  other. 

" '  Sapphire  fountains  that,  rolling  over  orient  pearl 
run  nectar,  roses  without  thorns,  trees  that  bear  fruit 
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of  vegetable  gold^  and  tliat  weep  odorous  gums  and 
balms/  are  easily  feigned,  but  having  no  relative 
beauty  as  pictures  of  nature,  nor  any  absolute  excel- 
lence  as  derived  from  truth,  they  can  only  please 
those  who,  when  they  read,  exercise  no  faculty  but 
fancy,  and  admire  because  they  do  not  think. 

If  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  digress  wholly  from 
my  subject,  I  would  illustrate  this  remark,  by  com- 
paring two  passages,  written  by  Milton  and  Flet- 
cher, on  nearly  the  same  subject.  The  spirit  in 
Comus  thus  pays  his  address  of  thanks  to  the  water- 
nymph  Sabnna : 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this. 

Their  full  tribute  never  miss^ 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 

Summer  drought,  or  singed  air, 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  feir ; 

Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud,  Une  924. 

Thus  far  the  wishes  are  most  proper  for  the  welfare 
of  a  river  goddess :  the  circumstance  of  summer  not 
scorching  her  tresses,  is  highly  poetical  and  elegant ; 
but  what  follows,  though  it  is  pompous  and  majestiq, 
is  unnatural  and  &r-fetched : 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore : 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown*d 

With  many  a  tower  and  terras  round ; 

And  here  and  there,  thy  banks  upon. 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon !         ib.  fiSS. 

The  circumstance  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  is 
happily  fiEincied ;  but  what  idea  can  the  reader  have 
of  an  English  river  rolling  gold  and  the  beryl  ashore^ 
or  of  groves  of  cinnamon  growing  on  its  banks  ?  The 
images  in  the  following  passage  of  Fletcher  are  all 
simple  and  real^  all  appropriate  and  strictly  natural : 
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For  thy  Idndness  to  me  shown. 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree  with  windy  force. 
Cross  thy  stream  to  stop  thy  course; 
May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 
With  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink ; 
May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look. 
Cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook ; 
Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  or  maid. 
When  the  spawn  on  stones  do  lie. 
To  wash  thdr  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry. 

"  The  glaring  picture  of  Paradise  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  so  strong  an  evidence  of  Milton's  force  of 
imagination,  as  his  representation  of  Adam  and  £ve 
when  they  left  it,  and  of  the  passions  with  which 
they  were  agitated  on  that  event. 

Against  his  battle  of  the  angels,  I  have  the  same 
objections  as  against  his  ^den  of  Eden.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  elevate  his  combatants,  by  giving 
them  the  enormous  stature  of  giants  in  romances, 
books  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  fond ;  and  the 
prowess  and  behaviour  of  Michael  as  much  resem- 
ble the  feats  of  Ariosto's  knight,  as  his  two-handed 
sword  does  the  weapons  of  chivalry:  I  think  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius  much  more  visible  in  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fallen  angels ;  the  debates  of  the 
infernal  peers ;  the  passage  of  Satan  through  the  do- 
minions of  Chaos,  and  his  adventure  with  Sin  and 
Death  ;  the  mission  of  Raphael  to  Adam ;  the  con- 
versations between  Adam  and  his  wife ;  the  creation ; 
the  account  which  Adam  gives  of  his  first  sensations, 
and  of  the  approach  of  Eve  from  the  hand  of  her 
Creator ;  the  whole  behaviour  of  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  first  transgression ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  va- 
rious states  of  the  world,  and  history  of  man  exhi- 
bited in  a  vision  to  Adam. 

«  In  this  vision,  Milton  judiciously  represents 
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Adam  as  ignorant  of  what  disaster  had  be&Uen  Abel, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother ;  but  during 
his  conversation  with  Raphael^  the  poet  seems  to  have 
forgotten  this  necessary  and  natural  ignorance  of  the 
first  man.  How  was  it  possible  for  Adam  to  discern 
what  the  angel  meant  by  cubic  phalanxes>  by  pla- 
nets of  aspect  malign^  by  encamping  on  the  foughten 
fields  by  van  and  rear,  by  standards  and  gonfalons 
and  glittering  tissues^  b^  the  griding  swor£  by  em- 
battled squadrons^  chariots^  and  flaming  arms>  and 
fier^  steeds  ?  And  although  Adam  possessed  a  su- 
perior degree  of  knowledge^  yet  doubtless  he  had  not 
skill  enough  in  chemistry  tfo  understand  Raphael^ 
who  informed  him^  that 

•—  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd. 

p.  u  vi.  512. 

And  surely  the  nature  of  cannon  was  not  much  ex- 
plained to  Adam^  who  neither  knew  nor  wanted  the 
use  of  iron  tools^  by  telling  him^  that  they  resemble 
the  hollow  bodies  of  oak  or  fir^ 

With  branches  lopp*d,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd. 

ib.  675. 

He  that  never  beheld  the  brute  creation  but  in  its 
pastimes  and  sports^  must  have  greatly  wondered, 
when  the  angel  expressed  the  flight  of  the  Satanic 
host^  by  sayings  that  they  fled 

—  As  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock,  together  throng'd. 

1^.85. 

But  as  there  are  many  exuberances  in  this  poem> 
there  appears  to  be  also  some  defects.  As  the  ser* 
pent  was  the  instrument  of  the  temptation^  Milton 
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miiiutel^  describes  its  beauty  and  allurements :  and 
I  have  frequently  wondered  that  he  did  not,  for  the 
same  reaaon,  give  a  more  elaborate  description  of  the 
tree  of  life,  especially  as  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  and  imitation  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
as  the  following  passage  in  the  Revelations  i^orded 
him  a  hint,  £rom  which  his  creative  fancy  might 
have  worked  up  a  striking  picture :  '  In  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  it,  and  of  either  side  the  river,  was 
there  the  tree  of  life ;  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month  :  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.' 

"  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  suspense  and  at- 
tention are  excited  to  the  utmost ;  a  combat  between 
Satan  and  the  guardians  of  Eden,  is  eagerly  ex- 
pected, and  curiosity  is  impatient  for  the  action  and 
the  catastrophe :  but  this  horrid  fray  is  prevented, 
expectation  is  cut  off,  and  curiosity  disappointed, 
by  an  expedient  which,  though  applauded  by  Addi- 
son and  Fope,  and  imitated  from  Homer  ana  Virgil, 
will  be  deemed  frigid  and  inartificial,  by  all  who 
judge  from  their  own  sensations,  and  are  not  content 
to  echo  the  decisions  of  others.  The  golden  balances 
are  held  forth,  '  which,'  says  the  poet,  '  are  yet  seen 
between  Astrsea  and  the  Scorpion Satan  looks  up, 
and,  perceiving  that  his  scale  mounted  aloft,  departs 
with  the  shades  of  night.  To  make  such  a  use,  at  so 
critical  a  time,  of  Libra,  a  mere  imaginary  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  poem  founded 
on  religious  truth. 

Among  innumerable  beauties  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  I  think  the  most  transcendent  is  the  speech  of 
Satan  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book ;  in  which 
his  unextinguidiable  pride  and  fierce  indignation 
against  God,  and  his  envy  towards  man,  are  so 
blended  with  an  involuntary  approbation  of  goodness, 
and  disdain  of  the  meanness  and  baseness  of  his  pre-* 
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sent  undertakings  as  to  render  it^  on  account  of  ^he 
propriety  of  its  sentiments  and  its  turns  of  passion, 
the  most  natural^  most  spirited^  and  truly  wunatic 
speech^  that  is,  perhaps^  to  be  found  in  any  writer 
whether  ancient  or  modem :  and  yet  Mr.  Addison 
has  passed  it  over^  unpraised  and  unnoticed. 

If  an  apology  should  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  freedom  here  used  with  our  inimitable  baro,  let 
me  conclude  in  the  words  of  Longinus :  '  Whoever 
was  carefully  to  collect  the  blemishes  of  Homer,  De- 
mosthenes, Jrlato,  and  of  other  celebrated  writers,  of 
the  same  rank,  would  find  they  bore  not  the  least 
proportion  to  the  sublimities  and  excellencies  with 
which  their  works  abound.' 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

Z  Your  humble  servant, 

"  FALiEOFHILUS." 


No.  102.   SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1753. 


^Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  coneqnst  tU  te 
ConaiUs  non  panUeat,  votique  peracH  ? 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  5.  . 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun, 

But,  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone. 

SBTDSN.  ' 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

"  SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small ;  I 
was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and  despised 
by  those,  who,  having  more  money  thought  they  had. 
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more  merit  than  myself.  I  did  not^  however^  suffer 
my  resentment  to  mstigate  me  to  any  mean  arts  of 
sapplantation^  nor  mj  eagerness  of  riches  to  betray 
me  to  any  indirect  methods  of  gain ;  I  pursued  my 
business  ivith  incessant  assiduity^  supported  by  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  richer  than  tnose  who  con- 
temned me  ;  and  had>  upon  every^  annual  review  of 
my  Ikm^,  ihe  satis£Eiction  of  finding  my  fortune  in- 
creased beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompensed,  my  wealth  was  really  great,  and 
my  reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I  had  large 
warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and  considerable 
sums  in  the  public  fands ;  I  was  caressed  upon  the 
Exchange  by  the  most  eminent  merchants ;  became 
the  orade  of  the  ccnnmon  council ;  was  solicited  to 
enga^  in  all  commercial  undertakings ;  was  flatter- 
ed  with  the  hopes  of  becoming,  in  a  short  time,  one 
of  the  directors  of  a  wealthy  company ;  and,  to  com- 
plete my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  fining  for  sheriff. 

"  Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches ;  when 
I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no 
longer  any  obstruction  or  opposition  to  fear ;  new  ac- 

Juisitions  were  hourly  brought  within  my  reach,  and 
continued  for  some  years  longer  to  heap  thousands 
upon  thousands. 

"  At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
the  country,  and  to  dose  my  life  in  retirement.  From 
the  hour  that  this  design  entered  my  imagination,  I 
found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment  every  day  more 
oppressive,  and  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  no 
longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention,  and  that  my 
heslth  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  torment  and 
distraction  of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
myself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and  un- 
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interrupted  leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  friends  with 
any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  uncertainty  of 
trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  ceasing 
to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every  day  inquiriw 
for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  reason  for  rejecting  aU 
that  were  offered  me ;  and,  indeed,  had  accumulated 
so  many  beauties  and  conveniences  in  my  idea  of  the 
spot  where  I  was' finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps^ 
the  world  might  have  been  travelled  over,  without 
discovery  of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  de- 
fective in  some  particular. 

"  Thus  I  went  on  still  talking  of  retirement,  and 
still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh  at 
my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trme  longer  with 
my  own  inclinations ;  an  estate  was  at  length  pur- 
chased, I  transferred  my  stock  to  a  prudent  young 
man  who  had  married  my  daughter,  went  down  into 
the  country,  and  commenced  lord  of  a  spadoos 
manor. 

"  Here,  for  some  time,  I  found  happiness  equal  to 
my  expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  house  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects ;  I  threw  down 
the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  enclosed  it  with  pali- 
sades ;  planted  long  avenues  of  trees,  filled  a  green- 
house with  exotic  plants,  dug  a  new  canal,  and  threvr 
the  earth  into  the  old  moat. 

"  The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvemcnta 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I  enter- 
tained my  visitors  with  great  liberality,  led  them 
round  my  gardens,  showed  them  my  apartments,  laid 
before  them  plans  for  new  decorations,  and  was  gra- 
tified by  the  wonder  of  some,  and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied ;  but  how  little  can  one  man  judge 
of  the  condition  of  another?  The  time  was  mm 
coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour  could  no 
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longer  make  me  pleased  with  myself.  I  had  built  till 
the  imagination  of  the  architect  was  exhausted ;  I 
had  added  one  conyenience  to  another^  till  I  knew 
not  what  more  to  wish  or  to  design ;  I  had  laid  out 
my  gardens^  planted  my  park^  and  completed  my 
water-works ;  and  what  now  remained  to  be  done  ? 
what^  but  to  look  up  to  turrets^  of  which^  when  they 
were  once  raised^  I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over 
apartments  where  time  was  tarnishing  the  furniture^ 
to  stand  by  the  cascade  of  which  1  scarcely  now  per- 
cdved  the  sound,  and  to  watch  the  growtn  of  woods 
that  must  give  their  shade  to  a  distant  generation. 

"  In  this  gloomy  inactivity^  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended :  £e  happiness  that  I  have  been  so  long 
procuring  is  now  at  an  end^  because  it  has  been  pro- 
cured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room  till  I  am  weary 
of  myself ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbouring  hill  in  the 
centre  of  my  estate^  from  whence  9II  my  lands  lie  in 
prospect  round  me ;  I  see  nothing  that  I  nave  not  seen 
before,  and  return  home  disappointed,  though  I  knew 
that  I  had  nothing  to  expect. 

"  In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rise  early  in  the  morning ;  and  remember 
the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night  came  so  soon 
upon  me,  and  obliged  mc,  for  a  few  hours,  to  shut  out 
affluence  and  prosperity.  I  now  seldom  see  the  rising 
sun,  but  to  '  tell  him,'  with  the  fallen  angel,  '  how 
I  hate  his  beams.'  I  awake  from  sleep  as  to  languor 
or  imprisonment,  and  have  no  employment  for  the 
first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall  rid  my- 
self of  the  second.  I  protract  the  breakfast  as  long 
as  I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call  for 
my  attention,  till  I  can,  with  some  degree  of  decency, 
grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could  dine  all 
my  life,  I  should  be  happy ;  I  eat  not  because  I  am 
hungry,  but  because  I  am  idle :  but  alas !  the  time 
quidkly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer ;  and  so  ill 
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does  my"  constitution  second  my  inclination,  that  I 
cannot  bear  strong  liquors :  seven  hours  must  then 
be  endured  before  I  shall  sup ;  but  supper  conies  at 
last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  short  time  suc- 
ceeded by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  and  plea- 
sures of  a  mercantile  life.  I  shall  be  told  by  those 
who  read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  meiuis 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of  use- 
ful employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have  provided  plea^ ' 
sures,  by  which,  without  the  drudgery  of  settled 
business,  the  active  may  be  engaged,  the  solitary 
soothed,  and  the  social  entertained. 

"  These  arts.  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  I  took 
possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to  the  taste  of 
my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled  my 
kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable  vnth.  horses ;  but  a 
little  experience  showed  me  that  these  instruments 
of  rural  felicity  would  afford  me  few  gratifications. 
I  never  shot  but  to  miss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could 
discover  no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  myself  of  pity  for  tne  animal  whose  peaceful 
and  inofiiensive  life  was  sacrificed  to  our  sport.  I  was 
not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  her  dan« 
ger ;  for  my  horse,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  chase, 
did  not  always  regard  my  choice  either  of  speed  or 
way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion, and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  my  brother  sportsmen.  His  eager- 
ness of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river ; 
and  I  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I  would 
never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  destruction  of  a 
hare. 

"  I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by  the 
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direction  of  tlie  vicar  had^  in  a  few  wceks^  a  closet 
el^antly  fdrnished.  You  will^  perhaps^  be  surprised 
when  I  shall  tell  you^  that  when  once  I  had  ranged 
them  according  to  their  sizes^  and  piled  them  up  in 
r^ular  gradations^  I  had  received  all  the  pleasure 
which  they  could  give  me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite 
in  myself  any  curiosity  after  events  which  have  been 
loi^  passed^  and  in  which  I  can^  therefore^  have  no 
interest :  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether 
Tully  or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whether 
Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own  negligence  or  the  cor- 
mption  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  no  skill  in  con-- 
troversial  learning,  nor  can  conceive  why  so  many 
volnmes  should  have  been  written  upon  questions, 
which  I  have  lived  so  long  and  so  happily  without 
understanding.  I  once  resolved  to  go  through  the 
volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  found  them  so  crabbed  and  intricate,  that  m  less 
than  a  month  I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to 
supplv  my  deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salary 
to  a  ^ulful  clerk. 

"  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of  visits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen :  but  though  they 
are  easily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine  than  they 
can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not  much  relieved 
by  their  conversation ;  they  have  no  skill  in  commerce 
or  the  stocks,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  £unilies  or  the  factions  of  the  county ;  so  that 
when  the  first  civilities  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to 
one  another,  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
company.  Though  I  cannot  drink  myself,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glass;  their 
uairth  grows  more  turbulent  and  obstreperous ;  and 
before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  sick  with 
disgust,  and  perhaps  reproached  with  my  sobriety,  or 
by  some  sly  insinuations  insulted  as  a  cit. 
g3 
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Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I  am 
condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  happy  by 
imitation ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  which  I  pleased 
myself  with  approaching,  and  which  I  considered  as 
the  chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled 
year  after  year  with  cheerfulness,  in  expectation  of 
the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle ;  the  pri- 
vilege of  idleness  is  attained,  but  has  not  brought 
with  it  the  blessing  of  tranquillity. 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

T  MERGATOR." 
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—  Quid  eidm  ratume  timemus, 
Aut  cupimus 

JDV.  SAT.  X.  4. 

How  void  of  reason  arc  our  hopes  and  fears ! 

DRrnEN. 

In  those  remote  times  when,  by  the  intervention  of 
&iries,  men  received  good  and  evil,  which  succeeding 
generations  could  expect  onl^  from  natural  causes, 
Soliman,  a  mighty  prince,  reigned  over  a  thousand 
provinces  in  l£e  distant  regions  of  the  East.  It  is 
recorded  of  Soliman,  that  he  had  no  fetvourite ;  but 
among  the  principal  nobles  of  his  court  was  Oma<« 
raddin. 

Omaraddin  had  two  daughters,  Ahnerine  and  She- 
limah.  At  the  birth  of  Almerine,  the  fairy  Elfarina 
had  presided ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  importu- 
nate and  reiterated  request  of  the  parents,  had  en- 
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dowed  her  with  every  natural  excellence  both  of  body 
and  mind^  and  decreed  that '  she  should  be  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  sovereign  prince.' 

When  the  wife  of  Omaraddin  was  pregnant  with 
Shelimah^  the  fairy  Elfarina  was  again  invoked ;  at 
which  Farimina^  another  power  of  the  aerial  king-i 
dom^  was  offended.  Farimina  was  inexorable  and 
cruel ;  the  number  of  her  votaries^  therefore^  was  few. 
El^urina  was  placable  and  benevolent ;  and  fairies  of 
this  character  were  observed  to  be  superior  in  power, 
whether  because  it  is  the  nature  of  vice  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose,  or  whether  the  calm  and  equal  tenor  of 
a  virtuous  mind  prevents  those  mistakes,  which  are 
committed  in  the  tumult  and  precipitation  of  out- 
rageous malevolence.  But  Fanmina,  from  whatever 
cause,  resolved  that  her  influence  should  not  be 
wanting ;  she,  therefore,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  pre- 
daded  the  influence  of  El£u:ina,  by  first  pronouncing 
the  incantation  which  determined  the  fortune  of  the 
infant,  whom  she  discovered  by  divination  to  be  a  girl. 
Farimina,  that  the  innocent  object  of  her  malice  might 
be  despised  by  others,  and  perpetually  employed  in 
tormenting  herself,  decreed,  ^  that  her  person  should 
be  rendered  hideous  by  every  species  of  deformity, 
and  that  all  her  wishes  should  spontaneously  produce 
an  OT)posite  effect.' 

Ine  parents  dreaded  the  birth  of  the  infant  under 
tiiis  malediction,  with  which  Elfarina  had  acquainted 
them,  and  which  she  could  not  reverse.  The  moment 
they  beheld  it,  they  were  solicitous  only  to  conceal 
it  horn  the  world ;  they  considered  the  complicated 
deformity  of  unhappy  Shelimah,  as  some  reproach  to 
themselves ;  and  as  they  could  not  hope  to  change  her 
appearance/  they  did  not  find  themselves  interested 
in  her  felicity.  They  made  no  request  to  Elfarina, 
that  she  would  by  any  intellectual  endowment  al- 
leviate miseries  which  they  should  not  participate. 
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but  seemed  content  that  a  being  so  hideous  should 
suffer  perpetual  disappointment ;  and^  indeed^  they 
concurred  to  injure  an  infant  which  they  could  not 
behold  with  complacency,  by  sending  her  with  only 
one  attendant  to  a  remote  castle  wliich  stood  on  the 
confines  of  a  wood. 

Elfarina,  however,  did  not  thus  forsake  innocence 
in  distress ;  but  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  oh^ 
scurity,  neglect,  and  ugliness,  she  decreed,  that  *  to 
the  taste  of  Shelimah  the  coarsest  food  should  be  the 
most  exquisite  dainty :  that  the  rags  which  covered 
her,  should  in  her  estimation  be  equal  to  cloth  of  gold ; 
that  she  should  prize  a  palace  less  than  a  cottage ;  and 
that  in  these  circumstances  love  should  be  a  stranger 
to  her  breast.*  To  prevent  the  vexation  which  would 
arise  from  the  continual  disappointment  of  her  wishes^ 
appeared  at  first  to  be  more  difficult ;  but  this  was  at 
length  perfectly  effected  by  endowing  her  with  con- 
tent. 

While  Shelimah  was  immured  in  a  remote  castle^ 
neglected  and  forgotten,  every  city  in  the  dominions 
of  Soliman  contributed  to  decorate  the  person  or  cul- 
tivate the  mind  of  Almerine.  The  house  of  her  fa- 
ther was  the  resort  of  all  who  excelled  in  learning  of 
whatever  class ;  and  as  the  wit  of  Almerine  was  equal 
to  her  beauty,  her  knowledge  was  soon  equal  to  her 
wit. 

Thus  accomplished,  she  became  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration :  every  heart  throbbed  at  her  ap- 
proach, every  tongue  was  silent  when  she  spoke ;  at 
the  glance  of  her  eye  every  cheek  was  covered  with 
blushes  of  diffidence  or  desire,  and  at  her  command 
every  foot  became  swift  as  that  of  the  roe.  But  Al- 
merine, whom  ambition  was  thus  zealous  to  obey, 
who  was  reverenced  by  hoary  wisdom,  and  beloved 
by  youthful  beauty,  was  perhaps  the  most  wretched 
of  her  sex.  Perpetual  adulation  had  made  her  haughty 
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and  fierce ;  her  penetration  and  delicacy  rendered  al- 
most every  object  offensive ;  she  was  disgusted  with 
imperfections  which  others  could  not  discover ;  her 
breast  was  corroded  by  detestation,  when  others 
softened  by  pity ;  she  lost  the  sweetness  of  sleep  hj 
the  want  of  exercise,  and  the  relish  of  food  by  conti- 
nual luxury:  but  her  life  became  yet  more  wretched, 
by  her  sensibility  of  that  passion,  on  which  the  hap- 
piness of  life  is  believed  chiefly  to  depend. 

Nourassin,  the  physician  of  Soliman,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  celebrated  for  his  skill  through  all  the  East. 
He  had  just  attained  the  meridian  of  life ;  his*person 
was  graceful,  and  his  manner  soft  and  insinuating. 
Among  many  others,  by  whom  Almerine  had  been 
taught  to  investigate  nature,  Nourassin  had  acquaint- 
ed her  with  the  qualities  of  trees  and  herbs.  Of  him 
she  learned  how  an  innumerable  progeny  are  contain- 
ed in  the  parent  plant ;  how  they  expand  and  quicken 
by  degrees  ;  how  from  the  same  soil  each  imbibes  a 
different  juice,  which,  rising  from  the  root,  hardens 
into  branches  above,  swells  into  leaves,  and  flowers, 
and  fruits,  infinitely  various  in  colour  and  taste  and 
smell ;  of  power  to  repel  diseases,  or  precipitate  the 
stroke  of  death. 

Whether  by  the  caprice  which  is  common  to  vio- 
lent passions,  or  whether  by  some  potion  which  Nou- 
rassin found  means  to  administer  to  his  scholar,  is  not 
known ;  but  of  Nourassin  she  became  enamoured  to 
the  most  romantic  excess.  The  pleasure  with  which 
she  had  before  reflected  on  the  decree  of  the  Fairy, 
*  that  she  should  be  sought  in  marriage  by  a  sove- 
reign prince,'  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  nobles  to  present  their  daughters  to  the 
king,  when  they  entered  their  eighteenth  year ;  an 
event  which  Almerine  had  often  anticipated  with  im- 
patience and  hope,  but  now  wished  to  prevent  with 
solicitude  and  terror.    The  period,  urged  forward. 
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like  every  thing  future^  with  silent  and  irresistible 
rapidity^  at  length  arrived.  The  curiosity  of  Soliman 
had  been  raised,  as  well  by  accidental  encomiums^  as 
by  the  artifices  of  Omaraddin^  who  now  hasted  to 
gratify  it  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  perturbation : 
he  discovered  the  confusion  of  his  daughter^  and  ima* 
gined  that  it  was  produced  like  his  own,  by  the  un- 
certainty and  importance  of  an  event,  which  would 
be  determined  before  the  day  should  be  passed.  He 
endeavoured  to  give  her  a  peaceful  confidence  in  th€ 
promise  of  the  Fairy,  which  he  wanted  himself ;  and 
perceived,  with  regret,  that  her  distress  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished :  this  incident,  however,  as 
he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cause,  only  rendered  him 
more  impatient  of  delay;  and  Almerine,  covered  with 
ornaments,  by  which  art  and  nature  were  exhausted^ 
was,  however  reluctant,  introduced  to  the  king. 

Soliman  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had 
sat  ten  years  upon  the  throne,  and  for  the  steadiness 
of  his  virtue  had  been  surnamed  the  Just.  He  had 
hitherto  considered  the  gratification  of  appetite  as  a 
low  enjoyment,  allotted  to  weakness  and  obscurity  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtue,  as  the  superior  fe- 
licity of  eminence  and  power.  He  had  as  yet  taken 
no  wife ;  nor  had  he  immured  in  his  palace  a  multi- 
tude of  unhappy  beauties,  in  whom  desire  had  no 
choice,  and  affection  no  object,  to  be  successively 
forsaken  after  unresisted  violation,  and  at  last  sink 
into  the  grave  without  having  answered  any  nobler 
purpose,  than  sometimes  to  have  gratified  the  caprice 
of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  saw  at  no  other  season,  and 
whose  presence  could  raise  no  passion  more  remote 
from  detestation  than  fear. 

Such  was  Soliman ;  who,  having  gazed  some  mo- 
ments upon  Almerine  with  silent  admiration,  rose 
up,  and  turning  to  the  princes  who  stood  round  him, 
'  To-morrow/  said  he,  *  I  will  grant  the  request 
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vliich  yoa  have  so  often  repeateA,  and  place  a  beauty 
upon  my  throne^  by  whom  I  may  transmit  my  do- 
minion to  posterity:  to-morrow^  the  daughter  of 
Omaraddin  shall  be  my  wife.' 

The  joy  with  which  Omaraddin  heard  this  deck- 
xation^  was  abated  by  the  effect  which  it  produced 
inon  Afanerine;  who^  after  some  ineffectual  strug- 
gles  with  the  passions  which  agitated  her  mind>  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  women^  and  burst  into 
tears.  Soliman  immediately  dismissed  his  attend- 
ants ;  and  taking  her  in  his  arms^  inquired  the  cause 
of  her  distress:  this^  however^  was  a  secret^  which 
neither  her  pride  nor  her  fear  would  suffer  her  to  re- 
veaL  She  continued  silent  and  inconsolable:  and 
Sdiman^  though  he  secretly  suspected  some  other 
attachment^  yet  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
suggestions  oi  her  &ther^  that  her  emotion  was  only 
such  as  is  common  to  the  sex  upon  any  great  and 
unexpected  event.  He  desisted  from  further  im- 
portunity^ and  commanded  that  her  women  should 
remove  her  to  a  private  apartment  of  the  palace, 
and  that  she  should  be  attended  by  his  physician 
Nourassin. 
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But  only  virtue  shows  the  paths  of  peace. 

Nourassin,  who  had  already  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened, found  his  despair  relieved  by  this  opportunity 
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of  another  interview.  The  lovers,  however,  were 
restrained  from  condolence  and  consultation,  by  the 
presence  of  the  women,  who  could  not  be  dismissed : 
but  Nourassin  put  a  small  vial  into  the  hand  of  Al- 
merine  as  he  departed,  and  told  her  that  it  contained 
a  cordial,  which,  if  administered  in  time,  would  in« 
fallibly  restore  the  cheerfulness  and  vigour  that  she 
had  lost.  These  words  were  heard  by  the  attend- 
ants, though  they  were  understood  only  by  Alme- 
rine ;  she  readily  comprehended,  that  the  potion  she 
had  received  was  poison,  which  would  relieve  her 
from  languor  and  melancholy  by  removing  the  cause, 
if  it  coiud  be  given  to  the  king  before  her  marriage 
was  completed.  After  Nourassin  was  gone,  she  sat 
ruminating  on  the  infelicity  of  her  situation,  and  the 
dreadful  events  of  the  morrow,  till  the  night  was  &r 
spent ;  and  then, .  exhausted  with  perturbation  and 
watching,  she  sunk  down  on  the  sofa,  and  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

The  king,  whose  rest  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
effects  which  the  beauty  of  Almerine  had  produced 
upon  his  mind,  rose  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  and,  slid- 
ing for  her  principal  attendant  who  had  been  ordered 
to  watch  in  her  chamber,  eagerly  inquired  what  had 
been  her  behaviour,  and  whether  she  had  recovered 
from  her  surprise.  He  was  acquainted,  that  she 
had  lately  fallen  asleep ;  and  that  a  cordial  had  been 
left  by  Nourassin,  which  he  affirmed  would,  if  not 
too  long  delayed,  suddenly  recover  her  from  languor 
and  dejection,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  she  had 
neglected  to  take.  Soliman  derived  new  hopes  from 
this  intelligence ;  and  that  she  might  meet  him  at 
the  hour  of  marriage,  with  the  cheerful  vivacity 
which  the  cordial  of  Nourassin  would  inspire,  he 
ordered  that  it  should,  without  asking  her  any  ques- 
tion, be  mixed  with  whatever  she  first  drank  in  the 
morning. 
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Almerine^  in  whose  blood  the  long-oontinued  tu- 
mult of  her  mind  had  produced  a  feverish  heat, 
awaked  parched  with  thirsty  and  called  eu^rly  for 
sherbet :  her  attendant^  having  first  emptied  the  vial 
into  the  bowl^  as  she  had  been  commanded  by  the 
king,  presented  it  to  her,  and  she  drank  it  off.  As 
aoon  as  she  had  recollected  the  horrid  business  of  the 
day,  she  missed  the  vial,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
lewnied  how  it  had  been  applied.  The  sudden  terror 
which  now  seized  her,  hastened  the  effect  of  the 
poison  ;  and  she  felt  already  the  fire  kindled  in  her 
veins,  by  which  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be  de- 
stroyed.   Her  disorder  was  now  apparent,  though 
the  cause  was  not  suspected :  Nourassin  was  again 
introduced,  and  acquainted  with  the  mistake ;  an 
antidote  was  immediately  prepared  and  adminis- 
tered ;  and  Almerine  waited  the  event  in  agonies  of 
body  and  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  described.  The 
internal  commotion  every  instant  increased ;  sudden 
and  intolerable  heat  and  cold  succeeded  each  other ; 
and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  she  was  covered  with  a 
leprosy ;  her  hair  fell,  her  head  swelled,  and  every 
feature  in  her  countenance  was  distorted.  Nourassin^ 
who  was  doubtful  of  the  event,  had  withdrawn  to 
conceal  his  confusion ;  and  Almerine,  not  knowing 
that  these  dreadful  appearances  were  the  presages  of 
recovery,  and  showea  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
poison  were  expeUcd  ^m  the  citadel  of  life,  con- 
ceived her  dissolution  to  be  near,  and,  in  the  agony 
of  remorse  and  terror,  earnestly  requested  to  see  the 
king.    Soliman  hastily  entered  her  apartment,  and 
beheld  the  ruins  of  ner  beauty  with  astonishment, 
which  every  moment  increased,  while  she  discovered 
the  mischief  which  had  been  intended  against  him^ 
and  which  had  now  fallen  upon  her  own  head. 

Soliman,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, retired  to  his  own  apartment ;  and  in  this  in- 
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terval  of  recollection,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  de- 
sire of  beauty  had  seduced  him  from  the  path  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  he  ought  to  have  dismissed  the  person 
whose  affections  he  believed  to  have  another  object. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  take  away  the  life  of  Nouraa- 
sin  for  a  crime,  to  which  he  himself .  had  furnished 
the  temptation ;  but  as  some  punishment  was  neces- 
aary  as  a  sanction  to  the  laws,  he  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  banishment.  He  commanded  that  Alme- 
rine  should  be  sent  back  to  her  father,  that  her  life 
might  be  a  memorial  of  his  folly ;  and  he  determined^ 
if  possible,  to  atone  bv  a  second  marriage  for  the 
errors  of  the  first.  He  considered  how  he  might 
enforce  and  illustrate  some  general  precept,  which 
would  contribute  more  to  the  felicity  of  his  people, 
than  his  leaving  them  a  sovereign  of  his  own  blood ; 
and  at  length  he  determined  to  publish  this  procla- 
mation throughout  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire : 
*  Soliman,  whose  judgement  has  been  perverted, 
and  whose  life  endangered,  by  the  influence  and  the 
treachery  of  unrivalled  beauty,  is  now  resolved  to 
place  equal  deformity  upon  his  throne ;  that,  when 
this  event  is  recorded,  the  world  may  know,  that  by 
vice,  beauty  became  yet  more  odious  than  ugliness ; 
and  learn,  like  Soliman,  to  despise  that  excellence 
which,  without  virtue,  is  only  a  specious  evil,  the  re- 
proach of  the  possessor,  and  the  snare  of  others.* 

Shelimah,  during  these  events,  experienced  a  very 
different  fortune.  She  remained,  till  she  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  in  the  castle ;  and  it  happened 
that,  about  this  time,  the  person  to  whose  care  she 
had  been  committed,  after  a  short  sickness  died. 
Shelimah  imagined  that  she  slept ;  but  perceiving 
that  all  attempts  to  awaken  her  were  ineffectual,  and 
her  stock  of  provisions  being  exhausted,  she  found 
means  to  open  the  Avicket,  and  wander  alone  into  the 
wood.    She  satisfied  her  hunger  with  such  berries 
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and  wild  fruits  as  she  found,  and  at  night,  not  being 
able  to  find  her  way.  back,  she  lay  down  under  a 
thicket  and  slept.    Here  she  was  awaked  early  in 
tiie  morning  by  a  peasant,  whose  compassion  hap- 
ed  to  be  proof  against  deformity.  The  man  asked 
many  questions ;  but  her  answers  rather  increas- 
ing than  gratifying  his  curiosity,  he  set  her  before 
him  on  his  beast,  and  carried  her  to  his  house  in  the 
next  village,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  leagues.  In 
his  £unily,  she  was  the  jest  of  some,  and  the  pity  of 
others ;  she  was  employed  in  the  meanest  offices,  and 
her  figure  procured  her  the  name  of  Goblin.  But 
amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  situation,  she  en- 
joyed the  utmost  felicity  of  food  and  rest :  as  she 
formed  no  wishes,  she  suffered  no  disappointment ; 
her  body  was  healthful,  and  her  mind  at  peace. 

In  this  station  she  had  continued  four  years,  when 
the  heralds  appeared  in  the  village  with  the  procla- 
mation of  Soliman.  Shelimah  ran  out  with  others 
to  gaze  at  the  parade  ;  she  listened  to  the  proclama- 
tion with  great  attention,  and  when  it  was  ended, 
she  perceived  that  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were 
fixed  upon  her.  One  of  the  horsemen  at  the  same 
time  alighted,  and  with  great  ceremony  entreated 
her  to  enter  a  chariot  which  was  in  the  retinue, 
telling  her,  that  she  was  without  doubt  the  person 
whom  nature  and  Soliman  had  destined  to  be  their 
queen.  Shelimah  replied  with  a  smile,  that  wshe  had 
no  desire  to  be  great ;  '  but,'  said  she,  ^  if  your  pro- 
clamation be  true,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  such  admonition  to  mankind ;  and,  upon 
this  condition,  I  wish  that  I  were,  indeed,  the  most 
deformed  of  my  species.'  The  moment  this  wish 
was  uttered,  the  spell  of  Farimina  produced  the  con- 
trary efiect :  her  skin,  which  was  scaly  and  yellow, 
became  smooth  and  white,  her  stature  was  perceived 
gradually  to  increase,  her  neck  rose  like  a  pillar  of 
u  2 
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ivory^  her  bosom  expanded^  and  her  waist  became 
less ;  her  hair^  which  before  was  thin  and  of  a  dirty 
red^  was  now  black  as  the  feathers  of  the  raven^  and 
flowed  in  large  ringlets  on  her  shoulders ;  the  most 
exquisite  sensibility  now  sparkled  in  her  eyes^  her 
cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  blushes  of  the  nioming» 
and  her  lips  moistened  with  the  dew ;  every  limb  waa 
perfect^  and  every  motion  was  graceful.  A  white 
robe  wa%  thrown  over  her  by  an  invisible  hand ;  the 
crowd  fell  back  in  astonishment^  and  gazed  witii  in-, 
satiable  curiosity  upon  such  beauty  as  before  they 
had  never  seen.  Shelimah  was  not  less  astonished 
than  the  crowd :  she  stood  a  while  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground;  and  finding  her  oonfusum 
increase^  would  have  retired  in  silence ;  but  she  was 
prevented  by  the  heralds^  who,  having  with  mudt 
importunity  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  chariot, 
returned  with  her  to  the  metropolis,  presented  her 
to  Soliman,  and  related  the  prodigy. 

Soliman  looked  round  upon  the  assembly,  in  donbt 
whether  to  prosecute  or  relinquish  his  purpose ;  when 
Abbaran,  a  hoary  sage,  who  had  presided  in  the 
council  of  his  father,  came  forward,  and  placing  his 
forehead  on  the  footstool  of  the  throne ;  '  het  the 
king,'  said  he,  '  accept  the  reward  of  virtue,  and 
take  Shelimah  to  his  bed.  In  what  age,  and  in  what 
nation,  shall  not  the  beauty  of  Shelimah  be  honoured? 
to  whom  will  it  be  transmitted  alone  ?  Will  not  the 
story  of  the  wife  of  Soliman  descend  with  her  name  ? 
will  it  not  be  known,  that  thy  desire  of  beauty  was 
not  gratified  till  it  had  been  subdued  ?  that  by  an 
iniquitous  purpose  beauty  became  hideous,  and  by  a 
virtuous  wish  deformity  became  fair?* 

Soliman,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Shelimah, 
discovered  a  mixture  of  joy  and  confusion  in  her 
countenance,  which  determined  his  choice,  and  was 
gn  earnest  of  his  felicity  ;  for  at  that  moment,  love. 
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who,  during  her  state  of  deformitv^  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  feiry  Elfarina  s  interdiction,  took  pos- 
session of  her  breast. 

The  nuptial  ceremonjr  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
El&rina  honoured  it  with  her  presence.  When  she 
departed,  she  bestowed  on  both  her  benediction ;  and 
put  into  the  hand  of  Shelimah  a  scroll  of  vellum,  on 
which  was  this  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  : 

'  Remember,  Shelimah,  the  fate  of  Almerine,  who 
still  lives  the  reproach  of  parental  folly,  of  degraded 
beauty,  and  perverted  sense.  Remember  Almerine ; 
and  let  her  example  and  thy  own  experience  teach 
thee,  that  wit  and  beauty,  learning,  affluence,  and 
honour,  are  not  essential  to  human  felicity ;  with 
these  she  was  wretched,  and  without  them  thou  wast 
happy.  The  advantages  which  I  have  hitherto  be- 
stowed, must  now  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  thy 
own :  that  which  gives  relish  to  the  coarsest  frnwl, 
is  temperance ;  the  apparel  and  the  dwelling  of  a 
peasant  and  a  prince,  are  equal  in  the  estimation  of 
numility ;  and  the  torment  of  ineffectual  desires  is 
prevented,  by  the  resignation  of  piety  to  the  will  of 
Heaven ;  advantages  which  are  in  the  power  of  every 
wretch,  who  repines  at  the  unequal  distribution  of 
good  and  evil,  and  imputes  to  nature  the  effects  of 
his  own  folly.' 

The  king,  to  whom  Shelimah  communicated  these 
precepts  of  the  fairy,  caused  them  to  be  transcribed, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  pro- 
duced them,  distributed  over  ail  his  dominions.  Pre- 
cepts which  were  thus  enforced,  had  an  immediate 
and  extensive  influence ;  and  the  happiness  of  Soli- 
man  and  of  Shelimah  was  thus  communicated  to  the 
multitudes  whom  they  governed. 
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No.  105.   TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6, 1753. 


Novam  [camkam]  Menaiidrus,  eequdlesque  ^jus  eetatis  magi*  qtutm 
operist  Philemon  ac  DiphUiLS,  et  invenSre  intra  pattcissimo* 
annost  iieque  imitandam  reHquSre. 

VSL.  PATBRCUL.  I,  16.  S. 

Menander,  together  with  Philemon  and  Diphilus,  who  must  be 
named  with  him  rather  as  his  contemporaries  than  his  equals, 
invented  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years  a  newldndof  com&> 
dy,  and  left  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation. 

"  TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

"  SIR, 

Morality,  taste,  and  literature,  scarcely  ever 
Buffered  more  irreparably^  than  by  the  loss  of  the 
comedies  of  Menander ;  some  of  whose  j^'agments^ 
agreeable  to  my  promise,  I  am  now  going  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  which  I  should  imagine  would  be  as  highly 
prized  by  the  curious,  as  was  the  Coan  Venus  which 
Apelles  left  imperfect  and  unfinished. 

"  Menander  was  celebrated  for  the  sweetness^ 
brevity,  and  sententiousness  of  his  style.  '  He  was 
fond  of  Euripides,'  says  Quintilian,  '  and  nearly 
imitated  the  manner  of  this  tragic  writer,  though  in 
a  different  kind  of  work.  He  is  a  complete  pattern 
of  oratorial  excellence ;  itd  omnem  vitce  imaginem  ex- 
pressit,  tanta  in  eo  inveniendi  copia,  et  eloquendifa^ 
cultas ;  itd  esi  (nnnihus  rebus,  personis,  affectious, 
accommodatus  J  so  various  and  so  just  are  all  his 
pictures  of  life ;  so  copious  is  his  invention,  so  mas* 
terly  his  elocution ;  so  wonderfully  is  he  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  persons,  and  passions.'  This 
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panegyric  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  critic  and  on 
the  comedian.  Quintilian  has  here  painted  Menan- 
der  with  as  lively  and  expressive  strokes^  as  Menan- 
der  had  characterized  the  Athenians. 

"  Boileau,  in  his  celebrated  eighth  satire^  has  not 
represented  the  misery  and  folly  of  man^  so  forcibly 
or  humourously  as  Menander. 

K*<  9»vf  tj^wTti  fimkktv  avi^t^BU  «'«Xv. 
Th  Sv99  if^f  t^t^Tt  revrofit 

Ttvr^  xttxiv  ii*  Aifrn  avilv  ytyvtraif 
*A  }ii  ^ufif  ScSwxiy  at/Tf  tovt 
'HfiuTf  2i$  avayuaittv  »axiv, 

AuToi         etvrSif  trtfa  vpo^^t^t^a/tM, 
Aumv/Ati  f  at  ^rd^jji  rts'      ttTp  x«x«ff , 

^6^w/Aif'  av  yXetv^  avetM^ayif  httixafuv* 

"Awavra  ravr  Ivrtfitra  ryf  ^v^u  xeex»» 

'  All  animals  are  more  happy,  and  have  more  under- 
standing than  man.  Look,  for  instance,  on  yonder 
ass ;  all  allow  him  to  be  miserable  :  his  evils,  how- 
ever, are  not  brought  on  him  by  himself  and  his 
own  fault :  he  feels  only  those  which  nature  has  in- 
flicted. We,  on  the  contrary,  besides  our  necessary 
ills,  draw  upon  ourselves  a  multitude  of  others.  We 
are  melancholy,  if  any  person  happen  to  sneeze ; 
we  are  angry,  if  any  speak  reproachfully  of  us  ;  one 
man  is  affrighted  with  an  unlucky  dream,  another 
at  the  hooting  of  an  owl.  Our  contentions,  our 
anxieties,  our  opinions,  our  ambition,  our  laws,  are 
all  evils,  which  we  ourselves  have  superadded  to 
nature.'  Comparisons  betwixt  the  conditions  of  the 
brutal  and  human  species,  have  been  frequently 
drawn ;  but  this  of  Menander,  as  it  probably  was 
the  first,  so  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
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"  If  this  passage  is  admirable  for  the  vivacity  and 
severity*  of  its  satire^  the  following  certainly  deserves 
deeper  attention  for  weight  of  sentiment^  and  subli- 
mity and  purity  of  moral. 

'Eri^ctv  raiovraiff  n  xara^xtvavfMirat 

XlXamr  ituTvos,  »a}  (p^iiat  xtv^ag  tx.^ 
Ati  ya.^  7«v  mB^k  ^^wfASf  <rt^v»ivtu, 

*0  ya^  Qiif  fixiru  f%  irX^^m  %ta^mu 

*  He  that  offers  in  sacrifice^  O  Pamphilus^  a  multi- 
tude of  bulls  and  of  goats^  of  golden  vestments,  d 
purple  garments,  or  figures  of  ivory,  or  preciout 
gems ;  and  imagines  by  this  to  concibate  the  favoui 
of  Grod,  is  grossly  mistaken,  and  has  no  solid  under- 
standing. For  he  that  would  sacrifice  with  success, 
ought  to  be  chaste  and  charitable,  no  corrupter  ol 
virgins,  no  adulterer,  no  robber  or  murderer  for  th< 
sake  of  lucre.  Covet  not,  O  Pamphilus,  even  the 
thread  of  another  man's  needle;  for  God,  who  if 
near  thee,  perpetually  beholds  thy  actions.' 

Temperance,  and  justice,  and  purity,  are  her« 
inculcated  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  upon  the 
most  powerful  motive,  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity  i 
at  the  same  time  superstition  and  the  idolatry  of  thi 
heathen  are  artfully  ridiculed.  I  know  not  amoufl 
the  ancients  any  passage  that  contains  such  exalted 
and  spiritualized  thoughts  of  religion.  Yet  if  these 
refined  sentiments  were  to  be  inserted  in  a  modem 
comedy,  I  fear  they  would  be  rejected  with  disdaii 
and  disapprobation.    The  Athenians  could  endun 
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to  hear  God  and  virtue  mentioned  in  the  theatre ; 
while  an  English  and  a  Christian  audience  can  laugh 
at  adultery  as  a  jest^  think  obscenity  wit^  and  de- 
banchery  amiable.  The  murdmr,  it  a  duellist^  is  a 
man  of  honour^  the  gamester  understands  the  art  of 
living,  the  knave  has  penetration  and  knows  man- 
kind^  the  spendthrift  is  a  fdlow  of  fine  spirit,  the 
nke  has  only  robbed  a  fresh  country  girl  of  her  in- 
nocence and  honour ;  the  jilt  and  the  coquette  have 
a  great  deal  tif  vivacity  and  fire ;  but  a  faithful  hus- 
band is  a  dupe  and  a  cuckold^  and  a  plain  country 
gentleman  a  novice  and  a  fool.  The  wretch  that 
dared  to  ridicule  Socrates  abounds  not  in  so  much 
fiilse  satire^  ribaldry,  obscenity^  and  blasphemy,  as 
oar  witty  and  wicked  triumvirate,  Wycherley,  Con- 
greve,  and  Vanbrugh. 

Menander  has  another  very  remarkable  reflec- 
tion, worthy  even  that  divine  rebgion,  which  the  last- 
mentioned  writers  so  impotently  endeavoured  to  de- 
ride. It  relates  to  the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  a 
precept  not  totally  unkno^vn  to  the  ancient  sages,  as 
nath  rashly  been  affirmed  ;  though  never  inculcated 
with  such  frequency,  fervour,  and  cogency,  and  on 
motives  so  weighty  and  efficacious,  as  by  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  system. 

'  He,  O  Gorgias,  is  the  most  virtuous  man,  who 
best  knows  among  mortals  how  to  bear  injuries  with 
patience.' 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  alleviate  the  serious- 
ness of  these  moral  reflections,  by  the  addition  of  a 
passage  of  a  more  light  and  sprightly  turn. 
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T*  it^6^t»9  iifitv  »»t  ri  x^vruf  fiMvn, 
*ii^vfa/Ai9ot  T9VT0OS  yi^  tif  riif  »l»i«f 
El^at  ri  fiavXUf  itatra  fat  ytv^ftras^ 

'  Epicharmus^  indeed,  calls  the  winds^  the  water, 
eartii,  the  sun,  the  fire,  and  the  stars,  Gods. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  gold  and  silver  are  our  < 
powerful  and  propitious  deities.  For  when  once 
nave  introduced  these  into  your  house,  wish  for  v 
you  will,  you  shall  quickly  obtain  it ;  an  estate,  a  h 
tation,  servants,  plate,  friends,  judges,  witnesses 

From  these  short  specimens,  we  may  in  s 
measure  be  enabled  to  judge  of  Menander's  wa 
thinking  and  of  writing ;  remembering  always 
much  his  elegance  is  injured  by  a  plain  pre 
translation,  and  by^  considering  the  passages  sii 
and  separately,  without  knowing  the  charactei 
the  personages  that  spoke  them,  and  the  aptness 
propriety  with  which  they  were  introduced. 

The  delicacy  and  decorum  observed  consta 
by  Menander,  rendered  him  the  darling  write 
the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  y 
arrived  at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  politei 
and  could  no  longer  relish  the  coarse  railleries, 
brutal  mirth,  and  illiberal  wit,  of  an  indecent  Ar 
phanes.  *  Menander,'  says  Plutarch,  ^  abounds 
precious  Attic  salt,  which  seems  to  have  been  ti 
from  the  same  sea,  whence  Venus  herself  arose, 
the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  disgusting, 
corrosive.* 

"  There  are  two  circumstances  that  may  ji 
give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  Kor 
for  comic  entertainments :  that  in  the  Augustai 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  Horace, 
preferred  the  low  buffoonery  and  drollery  of  Pla 
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to  the  delicacy  and  civility  of  Terence,  the  fiaithful 
copier  of  Menander :  and  that  Terence,  to  gratify 
an  audience  unacquainted  with  the  real  excellences 
of  the  drama,  found  himself  obliged  to  violate  the 
simplicity  of  Menander's  plots,  and  work  up  two 
stories  into  one  in  each  of  his  comedies,  except  the 
excellent  and  exact  Hecyra.  But  this  duplicity  of 
feble  abounding  in  various  turns  of  fortune  neces- 
sarily draws  off  the  attention  from  what  ought  to  be 
its  chief  object  in  a  legitimate  comedy,  character 
and  humour. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

Z  PALJEOPHILUS." 
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Quh  moriture  ruts  virg.  ^n.  x.  8 1 1 . 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  death  ?  dryden. 

I  HAVE  before  remarked,  that  human  wit  has  never 
been  able  to  render  courage  contemptible  by  ridi- 
cule :  though  courage,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  proof  of 
exalted  virtue,  is  also  frequently  an  indication  of 
enormous  vice ;  for  if  he  who  effects  a  good  purpose 
at  the  risk  of  life,  is  allowed  to  have  the  strongest 
propensity  to  good,  it  must  be  granted,  that  he  who 
at  the  risk  of  life  effects  an  evil  purpose,  has  an  equal 
propensity  to  evil.  But  as  ridicule  has  not  dis- 
tinguished courage  into  virtue  and  vice,  neither  has 
it  yet  distinguished  insensibility  from  courage. 
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Every  passion  becomes  weak  in  proportion  as  it  it 
familiar  with  its  object.  Evil  must  be  considered  as 
the  object  of  fear ;  but  the  passion  is  excited  onlj 
when  the  evil  becomes  probable,  or,  in  other  word^ 
when  we  are  in  danger.  As  the  same  evil  may  be- 
come probable  many  ways,  there  are  several  species 
of  dai^r :  that  danger  to  which  men  are  continuallj 
exposed,  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  fear  is  no  lawn 
excited.  This,  however^  must  not  be  considerea  as. 
an  example  of  courage ;  for  equal  danger,  of  anj 
other  kind,  wUl  still  produce  the  same  degree  of  feu 
in  the  same  mind. 

Mechanical  causes,  therefore,  may  produce  in- 
sensibility of  danger ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
they  can  produce  courage,  for  courage  is  an  efiort  of 
the  mind  by  which  a  sense  of  danger  is  surmounted; 
and  it  cannot  be  said,  without  the  utmost  perversion 
of  language,  that  a  man  is  courageous,  merely  be- 
cause he  discovers  no  fear  when  he  is  sensible  of  no 
danger. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  insensibility  and  courage 
produce  the  same  effect ;  and  when  we  see  another 
unconcerned  and  cheerful  in  a  situation  which  would 
make  us  tremble,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should 
impute  his  tranquillity  to  the  strength  of  his  mind, 
and  honour  his  want  of  fear  with  the  name  of  cou- 
rage. And  yet  when  a  mason  whistles  at  his  work 
on  a  plank  of  a  foot  broad  and  an  inch  thick^  which 
is  suspended  by  a  rafter  and  a  cord  over  aprecipioSj 
from  which,  if  he  should  fall,  he  would  mevitaUj 
perish,  he  is  only  reconciled  by  habit  to  a  situation 
in  which  more  danger  is  generally  apprehended  than 
exists;  he  has  acquired  no  strength  of  mind,  bjr 
which  a  sense  of  danger  is  surmounted ;  nor  has  lie 
with  respect  to  courage  any  advantage  over  him  who^ 
though  he  would  tremble  on  the  scaffold,  would  yel 
stand  under  it  without  apprehension ;  for  the  danger 
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in  both  sitoatians  is  nearly  equals  and  depends  upon 
the  same  incidents. 

But  the  same  insensibility  is  often  substituted  for 
courage  by  habits  even  when  the  danger  is  real^  and 
in  those  minds  which  every  other  occasion  would 
show  to  be  destitute  of  fortitude.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  live  without  terror  upon  the  declivity  of  a 
Yoicano^  which  the  stranger  ascends  with  an  inter- 
hipted  pace>  looking  round  at  every  step^  doubting 
whether  to  go  forward  or  retire^  and  dreading  the 
cs^ce  of  the  flames  which  he  hears  roar  beneath 
him,  and  sees  issue  at  the  summit :  but  let  a  wo- 
man, who  is  thus  become  insensible  to  the  terrors  of 
an  earthquake^  be  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  mines 
in  Sweden,  she  will  look  down  into  the  abyss  with 
terror,  she  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  descending 
it,  and  tremble  lest  the  brink  should  give  way. 

Against  insensibility  of  real  danger,  we  should 
not  be  less  watchful,  than  against  unreasonable  fear. 
Pear,  when  it  is  justly  proportioned  to  its  object, 
and  not  too  strong  to  be  governed  by  reason,  is  not 
only  blameless  but  honourable  ;  it  is  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  mind  would 
be  as  defective  without  it  as  the  body  without  a 
limb.  Man  is  a  being  exposed  to  perpetual  evil ; 
every  moment  liable  to  destruction  by  innumerable 
aeddents,  which  yet,  if  he  foresees,  he  can  fre- 
quently prevent :  fear,  therefore,  was  implanted  in 
his  breast  for  his  preservation ;  to  warn  him  when 
danger  approaches,  and  to  prevent  his  being  preci- 
mtsSed  upon  it  either  by  wantonness  or  inattention. 
But  those  evils  which,  without  fear,  we  should  not 
have  foreseen,  when  fear  becomes  excessive  we  are 
unable  to  shun  ;  for  cowardice  and  presumption  are 
equally  fatal,  and  are  frequently  found  in  the  same 
niind. 

A  peasant  in  the  north  of  England  had  two  sons, 
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Thomas  and  John.  Tom  was  taken  to  sei 
he  was  very  young,  by  the  master  of  a  smalj 
who  lived  at  Hull ;  and  Jack  continued  t 
with  his  father  till  he  was  near  thirty.  To 
was  now  become  master  of  a  smack  himsd 
his  brother  on  board  for  London^  and  prone 
procure  him  some  employment  among  uie  si 
on  the  waterside.  After  they  had  been  som 
under  sail^  the  wind  became  contrary^  an 
very  fresh ;  the  waves  began  immediately  to  sri 
dashing  with  violence  against  the  prow,  w 
into  foam.  The  vessel,  which  now  plied  t 
ward,  lay  so  much  on  one  side,  that  the  ec 
frequently  under  water ;  and  Jack,  who  e 
it  to  overset  every  moment,  was  seized  witl 
which  he  could  not  conceal.  He  earnestly  i 
ed  of  Tom  that  the  sails  might  be  taken  i 
lamented  the  folly  that  had  exposed  him  to 
lence  of  a  tempest,  from  which  he  could  ni 
out  a  miracle  escape.  Tom,  with  a  soverei 
tempt  of  his  pusillanimity,  derided  his  d 
and  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  admired  the  br 
Tom  and  his  crew,  from  whose  countenan 
behaviour  he  at  length  derived  some  hojpe ; 
lieved  he  had  deserved  the  reproach  which 
fered,  and  despised  himself  for  the  fear  w 
could  not  shake  off.  In  the  mean  time,  1 
increased,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  blew  s 
Jack,  who  watched  every  countenance  with 
most  attention  and  solicitude,  thought  that  1 
were  now  justified  by  the  looks  of  the  sail< 
therefore,  renewed  his  complaint,  and  percei 
brother  still  unconcerned,  again  entreated 
take  every  possible  precaution,  and  not  incre 
danger  by  presumption.  In  answer  to  tl 
monstrances,  he  received  such  consolation 
lord  of  the  creation  frequently  administer 
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other  in  the  depth  of  distress ;  '  Pshaw^  damme^  you 
fool,'  says  Tom^  '  don't  be  dead-hearted ;  the  more 
sail  we  carry^  the  sooner  we  shall  be  out  of  the  wea- 
ther.' Jack's  fear  had^  indeed^  been  alarmed  before 
he  was  in  danger :  but  Tom  was  insensible  of  the 
danger  when  it  arrived :  he^  therefore,  continued  his 
eoarse^  exulting  in  the  superiority  of  his  courage, 
and  anticipating  the  triumph  of  his  vanity  when  they 
should  come  on  shore.  But  the  sails  being  stiu 
ipread,  a  sudden  gust  bore  away  the  mast,  which  in 
iti  fidl  so  much  injured  the  helm,  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  steer,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after^vards 
the  vessel  struck.  The  first  moment  in  which  Tom 
became  sensible  of  danger,  he  was  seen  to  be  totally 
destitute  of  courage.  W  hen  the  vessel  struck,  J ack, 
vho  had  been  ordered  under  hatches,  came  up,  and 
ibimd  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so  lately  regarded  with 
hmnility  and  admiration,  sitting  on  tne  quarter-deck 
wringing  his  hands,  and  uttering  incoherent  and  cla- 
j  morous  exclamations.  Jack  now  appeared  more  calm 
I  than  before,  and  asked,  if  any  thing  could  yet  be 
I  done  to  save  their  lives.  Tom  replied,  in  a  frantic 
tone,  that  they  might  possibly  float  to  land  on  some 
puts  of  the  wreck ;  and  catching  up  an  axe,  instead 
of  attempting  to  disengage  the  mast,  he  began  to 
stave  the  boat.  Jack,  whose  reason  was  still  pre- 
dominant, though  he  had  been  afraid  too  soon,  saw 
that  Tom  in  his  phrensy  was  about  to  cut  off  their 
last  hope ;  he,  therefore,  caught  hold  of  his  arm, 
took  away  the  axe  by  force,  assisted  the  sailors  in 
getting  the  boat  into  the  water,  persuaded  his  bro- 
ther to  quit  the  vessel,  and  in  about  four  hours  they 
got  safe  on  shore. 

If  the  vessel  had  weathered  the  storm,  Tom  would 
have  been  deemed  a  hero,  and  Jack  a  coward :  but 
I  hope  that  none,  whom  I  have  led  into  this  train  of 
thought,  will,  for  the  future,  regard  insensibility  of 
I  2 
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danger  as  an  indication  of  couri^>  or  impute  cowr 
ice  to  those  whose  fear  is  not  inadequate  to  its  obj< 
or  too  violent  to  answer  its  purpose. 

There  is  one  evil,  of  which  multitudes  are  in  p 
petual  danger ;  an  evil  to  which  every  other  is '  as ' 
drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  balance/  f 
yet  of  thi«  danger  the  greater  part  appear  to  be 
tally  insensible. 

Every  man  who  wastes  in  negligence  the  day 
salvation,  stands  on  the  brink  not  only  of  the  gn 
but  of  hell.  That  the  danger  of  sil  is  imminent^  i 
pears  by  the  terms  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  dia 
te  express  the  conduct  by  which  alone  it  cut 
escaped ;  it  is  called  '  a  race,  a  watch,  a  work  to 
wrought  with  fear  and  tremUing,  a  strife  unto  bloi 
and  a  combat  with  whatever  can  seduce  or  tern 
with  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  pow^  of  ange 
The  moment  in  which  we  shall  be  snatched  from  1 
brink  of  this  gulf,  or  plunged  to  the  bottom^ 
power  can  either  avert  or  retard ;  it  approaches 
lent,  indeed,  as  the  flight  of  time,  but  rapid  and 
resistible  as  the  course  of  a  comet.  'Diat  dread] 
evil,  which,  with  equal  force  and  propriety,  is  cal] 
the  second  death,  should  not,  surely,  be  dnregardi 
merely  because  it  has  been  long  impending :  and 
there  is  no  equivalent  for  whidk  a  man  can  reasc 
ably  determine  to  suffer  it,  it  cannot  be  considei 
as  the  object  of  courage.  How  it  may  be  bon 
should  not  be  the  inquiry,  but  how  it  may  be  sku 
ned.  And  if  in  this  daring  age  it  is  impossible 
prepare  for  eternity,  without  giving  up  the  charad 
of  a  hero,  no  reasonable  being,  surely,  will  be  det« 
red  by  this  consideration  from  the  attempt ;  for  w 
but  an  infant,  or  an  idiot,  would  give  up  his  paten 
inheritance  for  a  feather,  or  renounce  the  acckun 
tiens  of  a  triumph  for  the  tinkling  of  a  rattle  ? 
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And  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end. 

FKAKCIS. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those,  who  find  the 
appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attained  by  ques- 
tions than  solutions,,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
world  is  divided  by  such  difference  of  opinion ;  and 
why  men,  equally  reasonable,  and  equally  lovers  of 
tmth,  do  not  always  think  in  the  same  manner  ? 

Witli  r^ard  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is  com- 
I   .  prehended  at  once,  there  is  such  an  uniformity  of 
i     sentiment  among  all  human  beings,  that,  for  many 
;     ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  notions  were  supposed 
to  be  innate,  or  necessarily  co-existent  with  the  fa- 
culty of  reason ;  it  being  imagined,  that  universal 
agreement  could  proceed  only  from  the  invariable 
dictates  of  the  Universal  Parent. 

In  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
larity of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all 
march  together  along  one  straight  and  open  road ; 
but  as  we  proceed  further,  and  wider  prospects  open 
to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon  a  different  scene  ; 
we  divide  into  various  paths,  and,  as  we  move  for- 
ward, are  still  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 
As  a  question  becomes  more  complicated  and  in- 
volved, and  extends  to  a  greater  number  of  relations, 
disagreement  of  opinion  will  always  be  multiplied ; 
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not  because  we  are  irrational,  but  because  we  are 
finite  beings,  furnished  with  difi^erent  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, exerting  different  degrees  of  attention,  one  dis- 
covering consequences  which  escape  another,  non^ 
taking  in  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes  and 
efiects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a  very  small 
part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes  with  a  dif- 
ferent criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to  a  different 
purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
only  a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneouisl^  of  the 
whole  ?  or  that  they  who  see  different  and  dissimibi^ 
parts,  should  judge  differently  firom  each  other  ? 

Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  varisiis 
appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or  deformity  ; 
thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed,  the  plant  whidi 
the  physician  gathers  as  a  medicine ;  and '  a  geneanl,' 
says  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  '  will  lock  with  pleasure  over 
a  plain,  as  a  fit  place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires 
might  be  decided  in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will 
despise  as  bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pas- 
turage nor  fit  for  tillage.* 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question  proceed 
commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener  in  seleot- 
ing  herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  looking  on  the 
plain ;  they  bring  minds  impressed  with  different 
notions,  and  direct  their  inquiries  to  different  ends ; 
they  form,  therefore,  contrary  conclusions,  and  eadi 
wonders  at  the  other's  absurdity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offended 
when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  be- 
cause we  very  often  differ  from  ourselves.  Kow 
often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always  remark, 
because  the  change  is  sometimes  made  imperceptibly 
and  gradually,  and  the  last  conviction  effaces  all  me- 
mory of  the  former :  yet  every  man,  accustomed  firom 
time  to  time  to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notioitSy 
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viU  by  a  slight  retrospection  be  able  to  discover,  that 
iu8  mind  has  suffered  many  revolutions ;  that  jthe 
mme  things  have  in  the  several  parts  of  his  life  been 
oaademned  and  approved,  pursued  and  shunned ;  and 
tliat  on  many  occasions,  even  when  his  practice  has 
been  steady,  his  mind  has  been  wavermg,  and  he 
iuw  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather  because 
be  feared  the  censure  of  inconstancy,  than  because 
be  was  always  pleased  with  his  own  choice. 

Of  the  different  faces  shown  by  the  same  objects 
SB  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and  of  the  dif- 
fer&it  inclinations  which  they  must  constantly  raise 
in  him  that  contemplates  them^  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample cannot  easily  be  found  than  two  Greek  epi- 
grammatists will  afford  us  in  their  accounts  of  hu- 
man life,  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in 
£^zlish  prose. 

Poddippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  complaint : 
'  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it  eligible  to 
pass  P  In  public  assemblies,  are  debates  and  trouble- 
some affairs ;  domestic  privacies  are  haunted  with 
anxieties :  in  the  country,  is  labour ;  on  the  sea,  is 
terror :  in  a  foreign  land,  he  that  has  money  must 
live  in  fear,  he  that  wants  it  must  pine  in  distress  : 
are  you  married  ?  you  are  troubled  with  suspicions ; 
are  you  single  ?  you  languish  in  solitude :  children 
occasion  toil,  and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  desti- 
tution :  the  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray 
hairs  are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive  being, 
or  immediately  to  lose  it.' 

*  Such,  and  so  gloomy,  is  the  prospect  which  Posi- 
dippus  has  laid  before  us.  But  wc  are  not  to  ac- 
quiesce too  hastily  in  his  determination  against  the 
value  of  existence :  for  Metrodorus,  a  philosopher  of 
Athens^  has  shown  that  life  has  pleasures  as  well  as 
pains ;  a&d  having  exhibited  the  present  state  of  man 
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in  brighter  colours^  draws^  with  equal  appeanmoe  < 
reason^  a  contrary  conclusion. 

'  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  patfasM 
life.  In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and  tranim 
tions  of  wisdom ;  in  domestic  privacy^  is  stillness  ttD 
quiet :  in  the  country,  are  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  < 
the  sea,  is  the  hope  of  gain :  in  a  foreign  land^  he  tlu 
is  rich  is  honoured,  he  that  is  poor  may  keep  his  p 
verty  secret :  are  you  married  ?  you  have  a  cheerfi 
house :  are  you  single  ?  you  are  unencumbered :  chi 
dren  are  objects  of  affection,  to  be  without  childn 
is  to  be  without  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  till 
of  vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  I 
piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man 
choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose  il 
for  every  state  of  life  has  its  felicity.' 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the  que 
tions  which  have  engaged  the  speculations  of  tl 
inquirers  after  happiness ;  and  though  they  will  n 
much  assist  our  determinations,  they  may,  perha| 
equally  promote  our  quiet,  by  showing  that  no  abs 
lute  determination  ever  can  be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station  or  private  life  be  desi 
able,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see  here  bo 
the  allurements  and  discouragements  of  civil  emplo 
ments :  on  one  side  there  is  trouble,  on  the  other  h 
nour;  the  management  of  affairs  is  vexatious  ai 
diiiicult,  but  it  is  the  only  duty  in  which  wisdc 
can  be  conspicuously  displayed :  it  must  then  st 
be  left  to  every  man  to  choose  either  ease  or  glor 
nor  can  any  general  precept  be  given,  since  no  mi 
can  be  happy  by  the  prescription  of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippi 
'  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,'  and  by  Meti 
dorus,  ^  that  they  are  objects  of  affection,'  is  equal 
certain ;  but  whether  they  will  give  most  pain 
pleasure^  must  depend  on  their  future  conduct  ai 
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dispositioiis^  on  many  causes  over  which  the  parent 
ean  have  little  influence :  there  is,  therefore^  room 
£ir  all  the  caprices  of  imagination ;  and  desire  must 
k  proiNirtioned  to  the  hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen 
tojpreaominate. 

Soch  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  always 
likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  questions^  wherein 
we  hisve  most  interest,  and  which  every  day  affords 
OS  fresh  opportunity  to  examine ;  we  may  examine, 
indeed^  but  we  never  can  decide,  because  our  Acui- 
ties are  unequal  to  the  subject :  we  see  a  little,  and 
Ann  an  opinion ;  we  see  more,  and  change  it. 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which  we 
onist  so  often  find  ourselves  liable,  ought  certainly 
to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance  towards  those 
who  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  our  senti- 
ments :  if  they  are  deceived,  we  have  no  right  to  at- 
tribute their  mistake  to  obstinacy  or  negligence,  be- 
cause we  likewise  have  been  mistaken ;  we  may, 
perhaps,  again  change  our  own  opinion ;  and  what 
excuse  shail  we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  ma- 
lignity conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then 
find  to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended 
U8  only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  ? 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  resent- 
ment wmch  pride  naturally  raises  against  opposition, 
if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs  from  us,  does  not 
always  contradict  us ;  he  has  one  view  of  an  object, 
and  we  have  another ;  each  describes  what  he  sees 
with  equal  fidelity,  and  each  regulates  his  steps  by 
Ilia  own  eyes :  one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on 
oehhacy  as  a  state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a 
partner  in  joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  other 
considers  it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  free  from 
encumbrances,  in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  gratifications,  to  remove  from  place  to  place 
in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but 
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merriment  and  diversion :  fiill  of  these  notions^  on 
hastens  to  choose  a  wife^  and  the  other  laughs. at  h: 
rashness,  or  pities  his  ignorance ;  yet  it  is  possiU 
that  each  is  right,  but  that  each  is  right  only 
himself. 

Life  is  not  the  object  of  science :  we  see  a  littli 
very  little ;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can  ocmjec 
ture.  If  we  inquire  of  those  who  have  gone  befbi 
us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction ;  some  have  travelle 
life  without  observation,  and  some  willingly  midea 
us.  The  only  thought,  therefore,  on  whidi  we  C8 
repose  with  comfort,  is  that  which  presents  to  us  tl 
care  of  Providence,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  i 
things,  and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntax 
errors  will  terminate  in  happiness. 
T 
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Nobis  cum  simul  occidit  hrevis  luxy 

Nox  est  j>eri)etuo  una  dormienda,  catuu. 

When  once  the  short-lived  mortal  dies, 

A  night  eternal  seals  his  eyes.  addisov* 

It  may  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  th 
there  are  certain  topics  which  never  are  exhauster 
Of  some  images  and  sentiments  the  mind  of  ma 
may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets  them,  ho¥ 
ever  often  they  occur,  with  the  same  ardour  whic 
a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  and  par 
from  them  with  the  same  regret  when  they  can  i 
longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descriptions  which  the  pod 
have  transcribed  from. each  other,  and  their  sucoei 
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8ors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end  of  time ;  which 
will  continue  to  engage,  or,  as  the  French  term  it, 
to  flatter  the  imagination,  as  long  as  human  nature 
shall  remain  the  same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  know  that 
tlie  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the  groves  are 
to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linnets  to  warble  forth 
their  notes  of  love,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  to  frisk 
met  vales  painted  with  flowers  •  yet,  who  is  there  so 
insensible  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted 
with  the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  his 
heart  bound  at  the  mention  of  the  spring  ? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  scene,  all  is 
stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of  the  grove 
cease  their  melody,  the  moon  towers  over  the  world 
in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget  their  labours  and  their 
cares,  and  every  passion  and  pursuit  is  for  a  while 
suspended.  All  this  we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it 
repeated  without  weariness ;  because  such  is  gene- 
rally the  life  of  man,  tliat  he  is  pleased  to  think  on 
the  time  when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his 
condition. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert,  we 
know  that  we  shall  lind  what  we  have  already  seen, 
a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  ])ebbles,  a  bank  di- 
versified Avith  flowers,  a  green  arch  that  excludes  the 
sun,  and  a  natural  grot  shaded  with  myrtles ;  yet 
who  can  forbear  to  enter  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  enjoy 
coolness  and  privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once  more 
by  scenes  ^vith  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be 
delighted  ? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapted  to 
our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  whenever  they 
solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without  exciting  a 
gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  such  is  the  comparison 
of  the  life  of  man  with  the  duration  of  a  flower,  a 
thought  which,  perhaps,  every  nation  has  heard  war- 
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bled  in  its  own  language,  from  the  inspired  poets  of 
the  Hebrews  to  our  own  times :  yet  this  compariMi 
must  always  please,  because  every  heart  feels  its  jusfe* 
ness,  and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  us  to 
use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a  distant 
time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  shall  readi ; 
this  every  moralist  may  venture  to  inculcate,  because 
it  is  always  approved,  and  because  it  is  always  for- 
gotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by  aigli- 
ments  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations  of  mo* 
ralists :  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves  with  futon 
happiness,  fixing  a  certain  hour  for  the  completion 
of  their  vnshes,  and  perishing  some  at  a  greater  and 
some  at  a  less  distance  from  the  happy  time ;  al 
complaining  of  their  disappointments,  and  lamentiiu 
that  they  had  suffered  the  years  which  Heaven  a£ 
lowed  them  to  pass  without  improvement,  and  de- 
ferred the  principal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  tisM 
when  life  itself  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain  whether,  through  all  tlu 
casualties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  life  of  man 
we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  appointed  for  hap 
piness  or  wisdom ;  but  it  is  likely,  that  whatever 
now  hinders  us  from  doing  that  which  our  reasoi 
and  conscience  declared  necessary  to  be  done,  wil 
equally  obstruct  us  in  times  to  come.  It  is  eas 
for  the  imagination,  operating  on  things  not  yet  ex 
isting,  to  please  itself  with  scenes  of  unmingled  fell 
city,  or  plan  out  courses  of  uniform  virtue :  but 
ana  evil  are  in  real  life  inseparably  united ;  habit 
grow  stronger  by  indulgence;  and  reason  loses  her  dig 
nity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oftener  yielded  to  temp 
tation :  *  He  that  cannot  live  well  to-day,'  says  Mai 
tial,  *  will  be  less  qualified  to  live  well  to-morrow. 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good^  «ver 
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ItQinan  being  seems  to  be  convinced ;  yet  this  un« 
certainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  unnecessary  de- 
lay, whether  we  respect  external  causes^  or  consider 
the  nature  of  our  own  minds.  He  that  now  feels  a 
desire  to  do  rights  and  wishes  to  regulate  his  life  ac- 
otrding  to  his  reason^  is  not  sure  that^  at  any  future 
timeassignable,  he  shall  be  able  to  rekindle  the  same 
trdour :  he  that  has  now  an  opportunity  offered  him 
<tf  breaking  loose  from  vice  and  folly^  cannot  know, 
hat  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled,  and 
struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to  our 
own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always  imagine  the 
perspicacity  of  our  judgement  and  the  strength  of  our 
resolution  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  grow  less 
by  time ;  and,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  will  to 
pursue  laudable  purposes  will  be  always  seconded  by 
the  power. 

But,  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculating 
the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt  the  un- 
certainty of  that  life  in  which  they  must  be  employed : 
we  see  every  day  the  unexpected  death  of  our  friends 
and  our  enemies,  we  see  new  graves  hourly  opened 
for  men  older  and  younger  than  ourselves,  for  the 
cautious  and  the  careless,  the  dissolute  and  the  tem- 
perate, for  men  who  like  us  were  providing  to  enjoy 
or  improve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off ;  we  see  all 
this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide  after 
year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their 
projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little  emotion 
in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  impressed  upon 
the  attention  by  uncommon  circumstances.  I,  like 
every  other  man,  have  outlived  multitudes,  have  seen 
ambition  sink  in  its  triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in 
its  bloom ;  but  have  been  seldom  so  much  affected  as 
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by  the  fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  b^ao. 
to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a  lucra- 
tive profession ;  but  having  suffered  his  imagination 
to  be  fired  by  an  unextinguishable  curiosity,  he  grew 
weary  of  the  same  dull  round  of  life,  resolved  to 
harass  himself  no  longer  with  the  drudgery  of  getting 
money,  but  to  quit  his  business  and  his  profit,  and 
enjoy  for  a  few  years  the  pleasures  of  travel.  His 
friends  heard  him  proclaim  his  resolution  without 
suspecting  that  he  intended  to  pursue  it ;  but  he  was 
constant  to  his  purpose,  and  with  great  expedition 
closed  his  accounts  and  sold  his  moveables,  passed 
a  few  days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companionSy 
and,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  cnivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  Whatever 
place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modern  history, 
whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  distinguished,  ne 
determined  to  visit :  full  of  design  and  hope  he  landed 
on  the  continent ;  his  friends  expected  accounts  from 
him  of  the  new  scenes  that  opened  in  his  progress, 
but  were  informed  in  a  few  days  that  Euryalus  was 
dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
that  state  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and  can 
now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining  in  thdr 
memories  a  permanent  and  efficacious  instance  of 
the  blindness  of  desire,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  ter- 
restrial good.  But,  perhaps,  every  man  has,  like  me, 
lost  an  Euryalus,  has  known  a  friend  die  with  happi- 
ness in  his  grasp ;  and  yet  every  man  continues  to 
think  himself  secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future 
time  of  leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties  in- 
dent in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring  to  an?* 
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Other  time  what  cannot  be  done  without  endurance 
of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some  pleasure,  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome  or  suppressed; 
there  will  aways  be  something  that  we  snail  wish 
to  have  finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to 
b^in :  but  against  this  unwillingness  it  is  our  duty 
to  struggle,  and  ever^  conquest  over  our  passions  will 
make  way  for  an  easier  conquest ;  custom  is  equally 
ftrdble  to  bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  teehlj  as 
she  is  oftener  subdued. 

The  common  n^lect  of  the  present  hour  is  more 
shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  betrayed  to  it 
by  errw,  but  admits  it  by  negligence.  Of  the  in- 
stability of  life,  the  weakest  understanding  never 
tiunks  wrong,  though  the  strongest  often  omits  to 
tiiink  justly:  reason  and  experience  are  always  ready 
to  inform  us  of  our  real  state;  but  we  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  suggestions,  because  we  feel  our  hearts 
imwilling  to  obey  them :  but,  surely,  nothing  is 
more  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut 
his  eyes  when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  fewer 
reproaches  from  himself ;  nor  could  any  motive  to 
tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that  we  have  all 
been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  dispose  us  to  pity 
those  who  thus  consign  themselves  to  voluntary  ruin. 
T 
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You  think  me  but  as  mad  as  all  mankind. 
TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

"  Montesquieu  wittily  observes,  that  by  building 
professed  mad-houses,  men  tacitly  insinuate,  that  au 
who  are  out  of  their  senses  are  to  be  found  only  in 
those  places.  This  remark  having  made  some  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  produced  last  night  the  follow- 
ing vision. 

"  I  imagined  that  Bedlam  had  been  ordered  to  be 
rebuilt  upon  a  more  extensive  plan  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  Dean  Swift>  calling  at  my  lodginfls, 
offered  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  new-erected  edi- 
fice, which,  he  observed,  was  not  half  capacious 
enough  before  to  contain  the  various  species  of  mad- 
ness that  are  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom.  As  we 
walked  through  the  galleries,  he  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  several  inhabitants. 

"  The  lady  in  the  first  apartment  had  prevailed 
upon  her  husband,  a  man  of  study  and  economy,  to 
indulge  her  with  a  rout  twice  a  week  at  her  own 
house.  This  soon  multiplied  her  obligations  to  the 
company  she  kept,  and  in  a  fortnight  she  insisted 
upon  two  more.  His  lordship  venturing  to  oppose 
her  demand  with  steady  resolution,  but  with  equal 
tenderness,  the  lady  complained,  that  the  rights  of 
quality  and  fortune  were  invaded,  that  her  credit 
was  lost  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  that  ignor- 
ance and  brutality  had  robbed  her  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  reasonable  being,  and  rendered  her  the  most  un- 
happy wife  in  Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  her 
complaints,  however,  still  subsisted,  and  by  perpe- 
tually brooding  over  it  she  at  length  turned  ner 
brain. 

"  Next  to  her  is  a  dramatic  writer,  whose  comedy 
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having  been  justly  damned,  he  began  to  vent  his 
spleen  against  the  public,  by  weekly  abuses  of  the 
present  age ;  but  as  neither  the  play  nor  his  defences 
of  it  were  read,  his  indignation  continually  increased, 
till  at  length  it  terminated  in  madness. 

He  on  the  right  hand  is  a  philosopher,  who  has 
lost  his  reason  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  discover  the 
cause  of  electricity. 

"  He  on  the  left  is  a  celebrated  jockey  of  noble 
birth,  whose  favourite  marc,  that  haa  enjoyed  three 
triumphs  in  former  seasons,  was  distanced  a  few  days 
ago  at  Newmarket. 

Yonder  measre  man  has  bewildered  his  un- 
derstanding by  closely  studying  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a  professor- 
ship which  will  be  shortly  established  and  amply 
endowed  at  an  eminent  chocolate-house,  where  lec- 
tures on  this  important  subject  are  constantly  to  be 
read. 

"  An  unforeseen  accident  turned  the  head  of  the 
next  unfortunate  prisoner.  She  had  for  a  long  time 
passed  for  fifteen  years  younger  than  she  was,  and 
ner  lively  behaviour  and  airy  dress  concurred  to  help 
forward  the  imposition ;  till  one  evening,  being  ani- 
mated with  an  extraordinary^  flow  of  spirits,  she 
danced  out  seven  of  her  artificial  teeth,  which  were 
immediately  picked  up,  and  delivered  to  her  with 
great  ceremony  by  her  partner. 

"  The  merchant  in  the  neighbouring  cell  had  re- 
solved to  gain  a  plum.  He  was  possessed  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds,  and  eagerly  expected  a  ship  that 
was  to  complete  his  wishes.  But  the  ship  was  cast 
away  in  the  channel,  and  the  merchant  is  distracted 
for  his  loss. 

"  That  disconsolate  lady  had  for  many  years  as- 
siduously attended  an  old  gouty  uncle,  had  assented 
^  all  his  absurdities,  and  humoured  all  his  foibles,  in 
k3 
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full  expectation  of  being  made  his  executrix  ;  when 
happening  one  day  to  affirm  that  his  gruel  had  sack 
enough  in  it,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  he  altered  his 
will  immediately,  and  left  all  to  her  brother ;  which 
affords  her  no  consolation,  for  avarice  is  able  to  sub- 
due the  tenderness  of  nature. 

"  Behold  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Theodora ! 
Her  fondness  for  an  ungrateful  husband  was  un- 
paralleled. She  detected  him  in  the  arms  of  a  dis- 
a^eeable  and  affected  prostitute,  and  was  driven  to 
distraction. 

Is  my  old  friend  the  commentator  here  likewise; 
Alas !  he  has  lost  his  wits  in  inquiring  whether  or 
no  the  ancients  wore  perukes ;  as  did  his  neighbour 
Cynthio,  by  receiving  a  frown  from  his  patron  at  thq 
last  levee. 

The  fat  lady,  upon  whom  you  look  so  earnestly^ 
is  a  grocer's  wife  in  the  city.  Her  disorder  was  oc- 
casioned by  her  seeing  at  court,  last  Twelfth-night, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  Squeeze,  oil-man,  in 
a  sack  fer  richer  and  more  elegant  than  her  own. 

"  The  next  chamber  contains  an  adventurer  who 
purchased  thirty  tickets  in  the  last  lottery.  As  he 
was  a  person  or  a  sanguine  complexion  and  lively 
imagination,  he  was  sure  of  gaining  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  by  the  number  of  his  chances.  He  spent  a 
month  in  surveying  the  counties  that  lie  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  before  he  could 
find  out  an  agreeable  site  for  the  house  he  intended 
to  build.  He  next  fixed  his  eye  on  a  most  blooming 
and  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  designed  to  honour  as 
his  bride.  He  bespoke  a  magnificent  coach,  and  the 
ornaments  of  his  harness  were  to  be  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Mr.  Degagee,  the  tailor,  was  ordered  to 
send  to  Paris  for  the  lace  with  which  his  wedding 
clothes  were  to  be  adorned.  But  in  the  midst  St 
these  preparations  for  prosperity,  all  his  tickets  were 
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drawn  blanks ;  and  instead  of  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames^  you  now  see  him  in  these  melancholy 
lodgings. 

"  His  neighbour  in  the  next  apartment  was  an 
honest  footman,  who  was  persuaded  likewise  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  same  lottery :  and  who,  obtaining 
a  very  large  and  unexpected  sum,  could  not  stand  the 
shock  of  such  sudden  good  fortune,  but  grew  mad 
with  excess  of  joy. 

You  wonder  to  see  that  cell  beautified  with 
Chinese  vases  and  urns.  It  is  inhabited  by  that 
fiunous  virtuoso  Lady  Harriet  Brittle,  whose  opinion 
was  formerly  decisive  at  all  auctions,  where  she  was 
Qsoally  appealed  to  about  the  genuineness  of  porce- 
lain. She  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  man- 
darin, and  a  jos,  that  were  the  envy  of  all  the  female 
connoisseurs,  and  were  allowed  to  be  inestimable. 
They  were  to  be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  little 
rock-work  temple  of  Chinese  architecture,  in  which 
neither  propriety,  proportion,  nor  true  beauty  were 
considered,  and  were  carefully  packed  up  in  differ- 
ent boxes ;  but  the  brutish  wagoner  happening  to 
overturn  his  carriage,  they  were  crushed  to  pieces. 
The  poor  lady's  understanding  could  not  survive  so 
irreparable  a  loss ;  and  her  relations,  to  sooth  her 
passion,  have  provided  those  Chelsea  urns,  with 
which  she  has  decorated  her  chamber,  and  which  she 
beheves  to  be  the  true  Nanquin. 

"  Yonder  miserable  youth,  being  engaged  in  a  hot 
contention  at  a  fashionable  brothel  about  a  celebrated 
courtezan,  killed  a  sea  officer  with  whose  face  he  was 
not  acquainted ;  but  who  proved  upon  inquiry  to  be 
his  own  brother,  who  had  been  ten  years  absent  in 
the  Indies. 

"  Look  attentively  into  the  next  cell ;  you  will 
there  discover  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  fine  accom- 
plishments, whose  father  condemned  her  to  the  arms 
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of  a  right  honourable  debauchee,  when  he  l^new  she 
had  fixed  her  aifections  irrevocably  on  another^  who 
possessed  an  unencumbered  estate,  but  wanted  the 
ornament  of  a  title.  She  submitted  to  the  orders  of 
a  stern  father  with  patience,  obedience,  and  a  break- 
ing heart.  Her  husband  treated  her  with  that  con- 
tempt which  he  thought  due  to  a  citizen's  daughter; 
and  besides  communicated  to  her  an  infamous  dis- 
temper, which  her  natural  modesty  forbade  her  to 
discover  in  time ;  and  the  violent  medicines  which 
were  afterwards  administered  to  her  by  an  unskilful 
surgeon,  threw  her  into  a  delirious  fever,  from  whidi 
she  could  never  be  recovered. 

Here  the  Dean  paused ;  and  looking  upon  me 
with  great  earnestness,  and  grasping  my  hand  close- 
ly, spoke  with  an  emphasis  that  awakened  me  »  

'  Think  me  not  so  insensible  a  monster,  as  to  deride 
the  lamentable  lot  of  the  wretches  we  have  now  sur- 
veyed. If  we  laugh  at  the  follies,  let  us  at  the  same 
time  pity  the  manifold  miseries  of  man.' 
"  I  am,  8IB, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  SOPHRON." 

z 
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Mens  immota  manet,  lachtyina  volvuntur  inanes. 

viRO.  jBV.  iv.  4i9. 

Sighs,  groans,  and  tears,  proclaim  his  inward  pains ; 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  bis  heart  remains.  dbtdkk. 


Pity  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  passion  of 
gentle,  benevolent,  and  virtuous  minds ;  althouj^  it 
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u  acknowledged  to  produce  only  such  a  participation 
of  the  calamity  of  others^  as  upon  the  whole  is  pleas- 
iag  to  ourselves. 

As  a  tender  participation  of  foreign  distress^  it 
bas  been  urged  to  prove^  that  man  is  endowed  with 
aockl  ftfiections^  which^  however  forcible^  arc  wholly 
disinterested;  and  as  a  pleasing  sensation,  it  has 
been  deemed  an  example  of  unmixed  selfishness  and 
Bali^ty.  It  has  b^n  resolved  into  that  power  of 
imagination^  by  which  we  apply  the  misfortunes  of 
odiers  to  ourselves :  we  have  been  said  to  pity  no 
koger  than  we  fieuicy  ourselves  to  suffer^  and  to  be 
pleased  only  by  reflecting  that  our  sufferings  are  not 
real ;  thus  indulging  a  dream  of  distress,  from  which 
we  can  awake  whenever  we  please,  to  exult  in  our 
aecarity,  and  enjoy  the  comparison  of  the  fiction  with 
truth. 

I  shall  not  perplex  my  readers  with  the  subtleties 
of  a  debate,  in  which  human  nature  has,  with  equal 
zeal  and  plausibility,  been  exalted  and  degraded.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  pity  is 
generally  understood  to  be  that  passion,  which  is 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  persons  with  whom  we 
have  no  tender  connexion,  and  with  whose  welfare 
the  stronger  passions  have  not  united  our  felicity  ; 
for  no  man  would  call  the  anguish  of  a  mother,  whose 
in£uit  was  torn  from  her  breast  and  left  to  be  de- 
voured in  a  desert,  by  the  name  of  pity,  although 
the  sentiment  of  a  stranger,  who  should  drop  a  silent 
tear  at  the  relation,  which  yet  might  the  next  hour 
be  forgotten,  could  not  otherwise  be  justly  denomi- 
nated. 

If  pity,  therefore,  is  absorbed  in  another  passion, 
when  our  love  of  those  that  suffer  is  strong,  pity  is 
rather  an  evidence  of  the  weakness  than  the  strength 
of  that  general  philanthropy,  for  which  some  have 
w  eagerly  contended,  with  which  they  have  flattered 
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the  pride  and  veiled  the  vices  of  mankind,  and 
they  have  affirmed  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  r 
mend  them  to  the  favour  of  Heaven,  to  atone  1 
indulgence  of  every  appetite  and  the  neglect  of 
duty. 

If  human  benevolence  was  absolutely  pur 
social,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  relate  tl 
vages  of  a  pestilence  or  a  famine  with  minul 
discriminating  circumstances  to  rouse  our  si 
lity  :  we  should  certainly  deplore  irremediabli 
mity,  and  participate  temporary  distress,  witho* 
mixture  of  delight :  that  deceitful  sorrow,  in 
pleasure  is  so  well  known  to  be  |)redominant 
invention  has  been  busied  for  ages  in  contrivin] 
of  fictitious  suffisrance  for  no  other  end  than 
cite  it,  would  be  changed  into  honest  commisei 
in  which  pain  would  be  unmixed,  and  which, 
fore,  we  snould  wish  to  lose. 

Soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenoy,  a 
gentleman,  who  came  over  with  the  officei 
brought  the  express,  being  expected  at  the  ho 
a  friend,  a  numerous  company  of  gentleme 
ladies  were  assembled  to  hear  an  account  of  t 
tion  from  an  eye-witness. 

The  gentleman,  as  every  man  is  flattered  b] 
manding  attention,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  t 
tify  the  company,  as  soon  as  they  were  seatec 
the  first  ceremonies  past.  He  described  the 
of  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen  into  s 
where  batteries  had  been  concealed  on  each 
which  in  a  moment  strewed  the  ground  with 
gled  limbs,  and  carcases  that  almost  floated  in 
and  obstructed  the  path  of  those  who  followed 
slaughter.  He  related  how  often  the  decreasing 
titude  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
suddenly  they  were  rallied,  and  how  suddenl 
ken :  he  repeated  the  list  of  officers  who  had 
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undistinguished  in  the  carnage^  men  whose  eminence 
rendered  their  names  universally  known^  their  in« 
flaence  extensive,  and  their  attachments  numerous ; 
and  he  hinted  the  iatal  effects  which  this  defeat 
might  produce  to  the  nation,  by  turning  the  success 
of  the  war  against  us.    But  the  company,  however 
amused  by  the  relation,  appeared  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  event :  they  were  still  attentive  to  every  tri- 
flmg  punctilio  of  ceremony,  usual  among  well-bred 
persons ;  they  bowed  with  a  graceful  simper  to  a  lady 
who  sneezed,  mutually  presented  each  other  witn 
muff,  shook  their  heads  and  changed  their  posture  at 
proper  intervals,  asked  some  questions  which  tended 
to  produce  a  more  minute  detail  of  such  circum- 
stances of  horror  as  had  been  lightly  touched ;  and 
having  at  last  remarked  that  the  Roman  patriot  re- 
^tted  the  brave  could  die  but  once,  the  conversa- 
tion soon  became  general,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
divide  into  parties  at  whist.    But  just  as  they  were 
about  to  comply,  the  gentleman  again  engaged  their 
attention.    '  I  forgot,'  said  he,  '  to  relate  one  parti- 
cular, which,  however,  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
The  captain  of  a  company,  whose  name  I  cannot  now 
recollect,  had,  just  before  his  corps  was  ordered  to 
embark,  married  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
long  tenderly  attached,  and  who,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  all  her  friends,  and  the  expostulations,  per- 
suasion, and  entreaty  of  her  husband,  insisted  to  go 
abroad  with  him,  and  share  his  fortune  at  all  events. 
If  he  should  be  wounded,  she  said  that  she  might 
hasten  his  recovery,  and  alleviate  his  pain,  by  such 
attendance  as  strangers  cannot  be  hired  to  pay ;  if 
he  should  be  taken  prisoner,  she  might,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  shorten  the  tedious  hours  of  captivity 
which  solitude  would  protract ;  and  if  he  should  die, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  know  it  with  cer- 
tainty and  speed,  than  to  wait  at  a  distance  in  anxiety 
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and  suspense^  tormented  by  doubtful  and  o 
tory  reports^  and  at  last  believing  it  possibl 
she  bad  been  present^  her  assiduity  and  t€ 
might  have  preserved  his  life.  The  captain 
he  was  not  convinced  by  her  reasoning,  was  ; 
come  by  the  importunate  eloquence  of  her 
consented  to  her  request^  and  they  embarl 
ther. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cui 
were  at  Bruffoel,  from  whence  they  remi 
evening  before  the  battle  to  Monbray,  a  villa 
in  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's  lines,  where 
tain,  who  commanded  in  the  left  wing, 
camped. 

Their  parting  in  the  morning  was  shoi 
looked  after  him,  till  he  could  no  longer  b 
guished  from  others ;  and  as  soon  as  the  firinj 
she  went  back  pale  and  trembling,  and  sat  d 
pecting  the  event  in  an  agony  of  impatience, 
and  terror.  She  soon  learned  from  strasg 
fugitives,  that  the  slaughter  was  dreadful, 
victory  hopeless.  She  did  not,  however,  yet 
she  hoped,  that  the  captain  might  return  an 
few  that  should  remain :  but  soon  after  the 
this  hope  was  cut  off,  and  she  was  informed 
fell  in  the  first  charge,  and  was  left  among  t 
She  was  restrained  by  those  about  her  from 
in  the  phrensy  of  desperation  to  the  field  of  I 
which  the  enemy  was  still  possessed ;  but  the 
of  her  mind  having  abated,  and  her  grief 
more  calm  during  the  night,  she  ordered  a 
to  attend  her  at  break  of  day ;  and  as  leave  h 
given  to  bury  the  dead,  she  went  herself  to  i 
xemains  of  her  husband,  that  she  might  honoi 
with  the  last  rites,  and  pour  the  tears  of  c 
affection  upon  his  grave.  They  wanderei 
among  the  dying  and  the  dead,  gazing  on  ei 
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torted  countenance,  and  looking  round  with  irreso- 
lution and  amazement  on  a  scene^  which  those  who 
stripped  had  left  tenfold  more  a  sight  of  horror  than 
those  who  had  slain.  From  this  sight  she  was  at 
last  turning  with  confusion  and  despair,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  cries  of  a  favourite  spaniel^  who  had 
fimowed  her  without  being  perceived.  He  was 
standing  at  some  distance  in  the  field ;  and  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  him,  she  conceived  the  strongest  assur- 
anee  that  he  had  found  his  master.  She  hasted 
instantly  to  the  place,  without  regarding  any  other 
€bject,  and  stooping  over  the  corpse  by  which  he 
stood,  she  found  it  so  disfigured  with  wounds  and 
besmeared  with  blood,  that  the  features  were  not  to 
be  known :  but  as  she  was  weeping  in  the  anguish 
of  suspense,  she  discovered  hanging  on  the  wrist  the 
remains  of  a  ruffle,  round  which  there  was  a  slight 
border  of  her  own  work.  Thus  suddenly  to  have 
discovered,  and  in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  that 
which  she  had  sought,  quite  overwhelmed  her,  and 
she  sunk  down  on  the  body.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  servant  she  was  recovered  to  sensibility,  but  not 
to  reason ;  she  was  seized  at  once  with  convulsions 
and  madness ;  and  a  few  hours  after  she  was  carried 
back  to  the  village  she  expired.' 

Those  who  had  heard  the  fate  of  whole  battalions 
without  pity,  and  the  loss  of  a  battle,  by  which  their 
country  would  probably  suffer  irreparable  damage, 
without  concern,  listened  to  a  tale  of  private  distress 
with  uninterrupted  attention.  All  regard  to  each 
other  was  for  a  while  suspended ;  tears  by  degrees 
orerflowed  every  eye,  and  every  bosom  became  sus- 
ceptible of  pity :  but  the  whole  circle  paused  with 
evident  r^ret,  when  the  narrative  was  at  an  end ; 
and  would  have  been  glad  that  such  another  could 
have  been  told  to  continue  their  entertai  nment .  S  uch 
was  the  benevolence  of  pity  !  But  a  lady  who  had 
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taken  the  opportunity  of  a  very  slight  acquaintano 
to  satisfy  her  curiosity^  was  touched  with  mucl 
deeper  distress ;  and  fainting  in  the  struggle  to  cm 
ceal  the  emotions  of  her  mind^  fell  back  in  her  chair 
an  accident  which  was  not  sooner  discovered^*  be 
cause  every  eye  had  been  fixed  upon  the  sp^dcfr 
and  all  attention  monopolized  by  the  story.  £ver| 
one,  however,  was  ready  to  afford  her  assistance ;  anc 
it  was  soon  discovered,  that  she  was  mother  to  Uu 
lady  whose  distress  had  afforded  so  much  virtuooi 
pleasure  to  the  company.  It  was  not  possible  to  tdH 
her  another  story  which  would  revive  the  same  seam 
tions ;  and  if  it  had,  the  world  could  not  have  brihd 
her  to  have  heard  it.  Her  affection  to  the  suffeia 
was  too  strong  to  permit  her,  on  this  occasion^, 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  pity,  and  applaud  her  benew 
lence  for  sensations  which  showed  its  defects.  .Il 
would,  indeed,  be  happy  for  us,  if  we  were  to  exiil 
only  in  this  state  of  imperfection,  that  a  greater  aluipr 
of  sensibility  is  not  allowed  us ;  but  if  the  nudf 
in  the  kindness  of  Unerring  Wisdom,  is  permitte 
scarce  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  the  mo 
should  not,  surely,  be  praised  for  the  perspicacity, 
its  sight. 

Let  us  distinguish  that  malignity,  which  otb 
confound  with  benevolence,  and  applaud  as  virti 
let  that  imperfection  of  nature,  which  is  adapter 
an  imperfect  state,  teach  us  humility,  and  fix  our 
pendence  upon  Him,  who  has  promised  to  '  creal 
us  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,'  and  to  receiv 
to  that  place,  where  our  love  of  others,  howeve 
dent,  can  only  increase  our  felicity ;  because  in 
place  there  will  be  no  object,  but  such  as  p< 
benevolence  can  contemplate  with  delight. 
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—  Qua  nm  fecimus  ipd. 
Viz  ea  nostra  iwco.— 

OVID.  MET.  xiii.  ]  40. 

The  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours. 

DRYDEK. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive,  that  it  has 
been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of  some  to  bewail,  and 
of  others  to  solace  them ;  and  he,  therefore,  will  l)C 
in  danger  of  seeming  a  common  enemy,  who  shall 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  few  pleasures  and  felicities 
which  nature  has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  employ- 
ed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  pretensions  that 
are  made  to  happiness  by  the  splendid  and  envied 
condition  of  life ;  and  have  not  thought  the  hour  un- 
proiitably  spent,  when  I  have  detected  the  imposture 
of  counterfeit  advantages,  and  found  disquiet  lurk- 
ing under  false  appearances  of  gaiety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  est  miser  nemo 
BMt  cotnparoius,  *  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  others  happier  than  himself:'  this  po- 
sition is  not  strictly  and  philoso])hically  true. 

He  might  have  said,  with  rigorous  propriety,  that 
no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is  comjmred  with  the  mi- 
serable ;  for  such  is  the  state  of  this  world,  that  we 
find  in  it  absolute  misery,  but  happiness  only  com- 
parative ;  we  may  incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly endure,  though  we  can  never  obtain  as  much 
liappiness  as  we  might  possibly  enjoy. 
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Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our  miseriee 
are  merely  comparative ;  we  are  often  made  unhappYy 
not  by  the  presence  of  any  real  evil,  but  by  the  ab- 
sence of  some  fictitious  good ;  of  something  which  it 
not  required  by  any  real  want  of  nature,  which  has 
naot  in  itself  any  power  of  gratification,  and  whidi 
neither  reason  nor  fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to 
wish,  did  we  not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  othen. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after  un- 
attainable advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  prescribed^ 
but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real  worth  of  that 
which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is  well  known>  how 
much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  is  deceived  by 
distance ;  and,  perhaps,  it  wiU  be  found,  that  of  mxaj 
imagined  blessings  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he 
that  wants,  or  possesses  them,  has  more  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction^  no 
man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  confer  upon 
himself ;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considered^ 
whether  the  want  of  that  which  can  never  be  gained^ 
may  not  easily  be  endured.  It  is  true,  that  if  we 
consider  the  triumph  and  delight  with  which  most 
of  those  recount  their  ancestors  who  have  ancestors 
to  recount,  and  the  artifices  by  which  some  who  have 
risen  to  unexpected  fortune  endeavour  to  insert  them- 
selves into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inheri- 
tance, or  that  all  the  excellences  of  a  line  of  proge- 
nitors are  accumulated  on  their  descendant.  Reason, 
indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  estimation  of 
birth  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  that  dead  an- 
cestors can  have  no  influence  but  upon  imagination : 
let  it  then  be  examined,  whether  one  dream  may  not 
operate  in  the  place  of  another ;  whether  he  that 
owes  nothing  to  forefethers,  may  not  receive  equal 
pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  owing  all  to  him- 
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self:  whether  he  may  not,  with  a  little  meditation, 
find  it  more  honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a 
toily,  and  to  gain  dignity  than  transmit  it;  whether, 
if  he  receives  no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  fami- 
ly, he  does  not  likewise  escape  the  danger  of  being 
disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and  whether  he  that  brings 
a  new  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the  convenience 
of  playing  the  game  of  life  without  a  stake,  an  op- 

C unity  of  winning  much  though  he  has  nothing  to 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happiness, 
whidi  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  universality, 
but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal  reason  be  dis- 
puted. The  pretensions  to  ancestral  honours  many 
of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see  to  be  ill-grounded :  but 
all  agree  to  celebrate  the  advantage  of  hereditary 
riches,  and  to  consider  those  as  the  minions  of  for- 
tune, who  are  wealthy  from  their  cradles,  whose  es- 
tate is  res  non  parta  More  sed  relicta,  '  the  acqui- 
sition of  another,  not  of  themselves ;  and  whom  a  fa- 
ther s  industry  has  dispensed  from  a  laborious  atten- 
tion to  arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capable  to 
discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to  j)racti8e 
it ;  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  hesitation, 
that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing ;  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  large  to  the  exercise 
of  religious  and  social  duties,  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  importunate  avocations. 

But  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which  is 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to  another 
the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider,  what  state  is 
best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  its  present  degene- 
racy and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to  far  the  greater 
number  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  they  should  by 
some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 
l3 
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tyrannj  of  caprice^  that  they  should  be  driven  oo  bf 
necessity  through  the  paths  of  life  with  their  atten- 
tion confined  to  a  stated  task^  that  they  may  be  hm 
Sit  leisure  to  deviate  into  mischief  at  the  call  of  fbllj. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an  am- 
ple inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  directiany 
what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite  our  envy  ?  Their 
time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much  applause  firon 
others^  or  satisfaction  to  themselves :  many  squander 
their  exuberance  of  fortune  tn  luxury  and  debaocher^f 
and  have  no  other  use  of  money  than  to  inflame  theur 
passions/ and  riot  in  a  wider  range  of  licentionsnes  ; 
others^  less  criminal  indeed^  but^  surely^  not  mndita 
be  praised^  lie  down  to  sleep^  and  rise  up  to  triil^ 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedients  tt 
rid  themselves  of  the  day^  chase  pleasure  throng  aQ 
the  places  of  public  resort^  fly  from  London  to  BaA 
and  from  Bath  to  London^  without  any  other  reamm 
for  changing  place^  but  that  they  go  in  quest  of  oom* 
pany  as  idle  and  as  vagrant  as  themselves^  always  en^ 
deavouring  to  raise  some  new  desire  that  they  msj 
have  something  to  pursue^  to  rekindle  some  hope 
which  they  know  will  be  disappointed^  changing  oac 
amusement  for  another  which  a  few  months  will 
make  equally  insipid^  or  sinking  into  languor  and  dis- 
ease for  want  of  something  to  actuate  their  bodies  a 
exhilarate  their  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places  where  idlen 
assemble  to  escape  from  solitude^  knows  that  this  ii 
generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy ;  and  from  tlui 
state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be  debarred.  Nomai 
can  be  happy  in  total  idleness :  he  that  should  be  eoft 
dcmned  to  lie  torpid  and  motionless^  *  would  fly  fon 
recreation/  says  South,  '  to  the  mines  and  the  gal< 
hys  and  it  is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  find  eai< 
ploymcnt  for  tho.se  who  would  not  have  known  bfi 
to  procure  it  for  themselves. 
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He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquitdtion  or 
improTement  of  a  fortune^  not  only  escapes  the  insi- 
pioity  of  indifference^  and  the  tediousness  of  inac- 
tivity^ but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to  those 
who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of  others ;  for  life  affords 
no  higher  pleasure^  than  that  of  surmounting  difficul- 
ties, passing  from  one  step  of  success  to  another, 
forming  new  wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratified.  He 
that  labours  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking, 
has  his'£Eitigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  after- 
wards rewarded  by  joy ;  he  is  always  moving  to  a 
certain  end^  and,  when  he  has  attained  it,  an  end 
more  distant  invites  him  to  a  new  pursuit. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  diligence 
is  fortunate  ;  the  wisest  schemes  are  broken  by  un- 
expected accidents ;  the  most  constant  perseverance 
sometimes  toils  through  life  without  a  recompense : 
bat  labour,  though  unsuccessful,  is  more  eligible  than 
idleness ;  he  that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  law- 
ful means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  through  the  course  of 
his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which,  though  not 
certain,  he  knows  to  be  just ;  and  is  at  last  comfort- 
ed in  his  disappointment,  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  has  not  failed  by  his  own  foult. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  affords  us 
most  opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  esteem ;  and 
what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour  from  a  con- 
dition to  which,  however  prosperous,  he  contributed 
nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and  weakest  of  the  spe- 
cies would  have  obtained  by  the  same  right,  had  he 
happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  same  father. 

To  strive  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  them, 
is  the  highest  human  felicity ;  the  next,  is  to  strive, 
^d  deserve  to  conquer :  but  he  whose  life  has  pass- 
ed without  a  contest,  and  who  can  boast  neither  suc- 
cess nor  merit,  can  survey  himself  only  as  a  useless 
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filler  of  existence ;  and  if  he  is  content  with  his  own 
character^  must  owe  his  satisfaction  to  insensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  righwa 
when  he  directed  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  handi 
of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior  powers  the  de^ 
termination  of  our  lot : 

PermUtes  ipsis  expendere  NumvtabuSy  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris^ 
Carior  est  ilUs  homo  qtidm  sibL 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  Si7. 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above : 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
Wliat  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  they  excel : 
Ah !  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  so  well ! 

DRTDUr. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is  mi-* 
certain ;  but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  repress  the. 
petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the  murmurs  of. 
discontent. 
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—  Has  iHxnias  garrula  li7igy,a  dedU, 

OYIO. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  vain  loquacity. 

"  TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

To  be  courteous  to  all,  but  familiar  with  few,  is  a 
maxim  which  I  once  despised,  as  originally  proceed^, 
ing  horn  a  mean  and  contracted  mind^  the  hiffj, 
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caution  of  weakness  and  timidity.  A  tame  and  in* 
discriminate  servility  I  imputed  to  a  dread  of  the 
contempt  or  the  petulance  of  others,  to  fears  from 
which  the  wit  and  the  gentleman  are  exempted  by  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  dignitjr,  by  their  power 
to  repress  insolence  and  silence  ridicme ;  and  a  ge-* 
neraf  shyness  and  reserve  I  considered  as  the  re- 
proach of  our  country,  as  the  effect  of  an  illiberal 
education,  by  which  neither  a  polite  address,  an  ea^y 
ooniidence,  or  a  general  acquaintance  with  public 
life,  is  to  be  acquired.  This  opinion,  which  conti- 
nued to  flatter  the  levity  and  pride  that  produced  it^ 
was  strengthened  by  tne  example  of  those  whose 
manner  in  the  diffidence  of  youtn  I  wished  to  imi- 
tate, who  entered  a  mixed  company  with  an  air  of 
serene  familiarity,  accosted  every  man  like  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  thqught  only  of  making  sport  for 
the  rest  of  any  with  whom  their  caprice  should  hap- 
pen to  be  offended,  without  regard  to  their  age,  cha- 
racter, or  condition. 

"  But  I  now  wish  that  I  had  regulated  my  con- 
duct by  the  maxim  which  I  despised,  for  I  should 
then  have  escaped  a  misfortune  which  I  can  never 
retrieve ;  and  the  sense  of  which  I  am  now  endea- 
vouring to  suspend,  by  relating  it  to  you  as  a  lesson 
to  others,  and  considering  my  loss  of  happiness  as 
an  acquisition  of  wisdom. 

"  While  I  was  in  France  with  a  travelling  tutor, 
I  received  a  letter  which  acquainted  me,  that  my  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  long  declining,  was  dead ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  I  should  immediately  return 
to  England  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  which 
was  not  inconsiderable,  though  there  were  mortgages 
upon  it  to  near  half  its  value. 

**  When  I  arrived,  I  found  a  letter  which  the  old 
gentleman  had  written  and  directed  to  me  with  his 
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own  hand.  It  contained  some  general  rules  for  nr 
conduct^  and  some  animadversions  upon  his  own' 
he  took  notice  of  the  encumbrance  under  which  h 
left  me  the  paternal  inheritance,  which  had  descend 
ed  through  many  generations,  and  expressed  tk 
most  earnest  desire,  that  it  might  yet  be  transmittto 
entire  to  posterity :  with  this  view,  he  said,  he  hm 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  me  and  l^e  aab 
daughter  of  his  old  &iend.  Sir  George  Homestead 
of  the  North,  an  amiable  young  lady,  whose  alliano 
would  be  an  honour  to  my  family,  and  whose  fortan 
would  much  more  than  redeem  my  estate. 

*^  He  had  given  the  knight  a  taithful  account  e 
his  affairs,  who,  after  having  taken  some  time  to  con 
sider  the  proposal  and  consult  his  friends,  had  con 
sented  to  the  match,  upon  condition  that  his  dan^ 
ter  and  I  should  be  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  nr 
behaviour  should  confirm  the  character  which  hm 
been  given  of  me.  My  father  added,  that  he  hopei 
to  have  lived  till  this  alliance  had  taken  place ;  tm 
as  Providence  had  otherwise  determined,  he  entreat 
ed  as  his  last  request,  that  as  soon  as  my  afikir 
should  be  settled,  and  decency  would  permit,  I  wouli 
make  Sir  George  a  visit,  and  neglect  nothing  to  ac 
complish  his  purpose. 

I  was  touched  with  the  zeal  and  tenderness  c 
parental  affection,  which  was  then  directing  me  t 
happiness,  after  the  heart  that  felt  it  had  ceased  t 
beat,  and  the  hand  that  expressed  it  was  mouldei 
ing  in  the  dust.  I  had  also  seen  the  lady,  not  indee 
since  we  were  children ;  but  I  remembered  that  he 
person  was  agreeable  and  her  temper  sweet :  I  dii 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment,  whether  my  fs 
ther's  injunction  should  be  obeyed.  I  proceeded  t 
settle  his  affairs ;  I  took  an  account  of  his  debts  am 
credits,  visited  the  tenants,  recovered  my  usua 
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gaie^^  and  at  the  end  of  about  nine  months  set  out 
for  Sir  Greorge's  seat  in  the  North ;  having  before 
opened  an  epistolary  correspondence^  and  expressed 
my  impatience  to  possess  the  happiness  which  my 
■  &ther  had  so  kindly  secured. 

I  was  better  pleased  to  be  well  mounted^  than 
to  loll  in  a  chariot^  or  be  jumbled  in  a  post-chaise ; 
and  I  knew  that  Sir  George  was  an  old  sportsman, 
a  plain  hearty  blade,  who  would  like  me  better  in  a 

Cof  buckskin  breeches,  on  the  back  of  a  good 
ter,  than  in  a  trimmed  suit  and  a  gaudy  equi- 
page ;  I  therefore  set  out  on  horseback  with  only  one 
servant,  and  reached  Stilton  the  first  night. 

In  the  morning,  as  I  was  mounting,  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  just  got  on  horseback  before  me,  or- 
dered his  servant  to  make  some  inquiry  about  the 
road,  which  I  happened  to  overhear,  and  told  him 
with  great  familiarity,  that  I  was  going  the  same 
way,  and  if  he  pleased  we  would  travel  together ;  to 
this  he  consented  with  as  much  frankness,  and  as 
little  ceremony ;  and  I  set  forward,  greatly  delight- 
ed that  chance  had  afforded  me  a  companion. 

"  We  immediately  entered  into  conversation,  and 
I  soon  found  that  he  had  been  abroad :  we  extolled 
the  roads  and  the  policy  of  France,  the  cities,  the 
palaces,  and  the  villas ;  entered  into  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  most  celebrated  scats  in  England, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  building  and  situation,  cross 
ways,  market  towns,  the  imposition  of  innkeepers, 
and  the  sports  of  the  field ;  topics  by  which  we  mu- 
tually recommended  ourselves  to  each  other,  as  we 
liad  both  opportunities  to  discover  equal  knowledge, 
and  to  display  truth  with  such  evidence  as  prevent- 
ed diversity  of  opinion. 

"  After  we  had  rode  about  two  hours,  we  over- 
took another  gentleman,  whom  we  accosted  with  the 
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same  familiarity  that  we  had  used  to  each  other ;  we 
asked  him  how  far  he  was  going  and  which  way^  at 
what  rate  he  travelled^  where  he  put  up^  and  many 
other  questions  of  the  same  kind.  The  gentleman, 
who  appeared  to  be  near  fifty^  received  our  addros 
with  great  coldness^  returned  short  and  indirect  an- 
swers to  our  inquiries^  and^  often  looking  with  greit 
attention  on  us  both^  sometimes  put  forward  that  he 
might  get  before  us^  and  sometimes  checked  his  hone 
that  he  might  remain  behind.  But  we  were  resolTed 
to  disappoint  him ;  and^  finding  that  his  reserve  in- 
creased^ and  he  was  visibly  displeased^  we  winked  st 
each  other^  and  determined  the  old  put  should  afind 
us  some  sport.  After  we  had  rode  tc^ther  upon 
very  ill  terms  more  than  half  an  hour^  my  compa- 
nion^ with  an  air  of  ceremonious  gravity^  aui:ed  htm, 
if  he  knew  any  house  upon  the  r^d  where  he  mi|^ 
be  accommodated  with  a  wench.  The  gentlenuuiy 
who  was^  I  believe^  aftaid  of  giving  us  a  pretence  te 
quarrel^  did  not  resent  this  insult  any  otherwise  than 
by  making  no  reply.  I  then  began  to  talk  to  my 
companion  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintance^  le- 
minding  him  that  the  gentleman  extremely  resem- 
bled a  person^  from  whom  we  hiid  taken  a  girl  that 
he  was  carrying  to  the  bagnio^  and^  indeed,  that  his 
present  reserve  made  me  suspect  him  to  be  the  same; 
but  that  as  we  were  ^villing  to  ask  his  pardon^  wt 
hoped  it  would  be  forgot^  and  that  we  should  still 
have  the  pleasure  of  dining  together  at  the  next 
inn.  The  gentleman  was  stiU  silent ;  but  as  his 
j)lexity  and  resentment  visibly  increased,  he  propor- 
tionably  increased  our  entertainment,  which  did  not» 
however,  last  long,  for  he  suddenly  turned  down  a 
lane ;  upon  which  we  set  up  a  horse  laugh,  that  con- 
tinued tall  he  was  out  of  hearing,  and,  then  pursuing 
our  journey,  we  talked  of  the  adventure,  which  af- 
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that  if  his  character  is  to  be  determined  by  his  com- 
pany^ he  will  enevitably  entail  diseases  and  beggary 
upon  his  posterity,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  his  wife, 
or  the  affluence  of  his  fortune.  He  overtook  me  on 
the  road  from  London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  company 
with  a  wretch,  who,  by  their  discourse,  appeared  to 
be  his  old  and  fsimiliar  acquaintance,  and  whom  I 
well  remember  to  have  been  brought  before  my 
£riend  Justice  Worthy,  when  I  was  accidentally  at 
his  house,  as  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  in  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  has  since  won  a  considerable  sum  with 
£dse  dice  at  the  masquerade,  for  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution. Be  assured  that  I  have  perfect  knowledge 
of  both ;  for  some  incidents,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention,  kept  me  near  them  so  long  on  the 
road,  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  mistaken. 

*  I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

'  JAMES  TRUEMAN.' 

The  moment  I  had  read  this  letter,  the  riddle 
was  solved.  I  knew  Mr.  Trueman  to  be  the  gentle- 
man, whom  I  had  concurred  with  a  stranger,  picked 
up  by  accident,  to  insult  without  provocation  on  the 
road.  I  was  in  a  moment  covered  with  confusion ; 
and  though  I  was  alone,  could  not  help  hiding  my 
face  with  my  hands.  I  abhorred  my  folly^  which 
appeared  yet  more  enormous  every  time  it  was  re- 
viewed. 

I  courted  the  society  of  a  stranger,  and  a 
stranger  I  persecuted  ^vith  insult :  thus  1  associated 
with  infamy,  and  thus  my  associate  became  known. 
I  hoped,  however,  to  convince  Sir  George,  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  wretch,  whose  infamy  I 
had  shared,  except  that  which  I  acquired  from  the 
letter  of  his  friend.  But  before  I  had  taken  pro- 
per measures  for  my  justification,  I  had  the  mortifi- 
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fectual,  I  took  my  leave,  and  determined  * 
would  stiU  solicit  by  letter ;  for  the  lady  hac 
such  possession  of  my  heart,  that  I  would  j 
have  married  her,  though  I  had  been  sure  ti 
Neither  would  immediately  have  left  all  his  fdi 
a  stranger. 

"  I  meditated  on  my  epistolary  project 
way  to  London,  and  before  I  had  been  three 
town  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  Gteorge,  in 
I  conjured  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  acoc 
the  change  in  his  behaviour ;  and  insisted,  t 
this  occasion,  to  conceal  the  truth  was  in  the 
degree  dishonourable  to  himself,  and  injuriouf 
To  this  letter,  after  about  ten  days^  I  i 
the  following  answer : 

'  SIR, 

'  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  reveal ' 
tives  of  my  conduct,  because  they  are  much 
disadvantage.  The  enclosed  is  a  letter  whic 
ceived  from  a  worthy  gentleman  in  this  comi 
contains  a  full  answer  to  your  inquiries,  whicl 
rather  you  should  receive  in  any  hand  than  1 
'  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

^  GEO.  HOMEST] 

"  I  immediately  opened  the  paper  endo 
which,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  I  read 
lows : 

*  SIR, 

'  I  SAW  a  person  with  your  family  yeste 
the  races,  to  whom,  as  I  was  soon  after  inform 
intended  to  give  your  daughter.  Upon  tk 
sion,  it  is  my  incfispensable  duty  to  acquai 
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tiiat  if  his  character  is  to  be  determined  by  his  com- 
pany, he  will  enevitably  entail  diseases  and  beggary 
upon  his  posterity^  whatever  be  the  merit  of  his  wife, 
or  the  affluence  of  his  fortune.  He  overtook  me  on 
the  road  from  London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  company 
with  a  wretch,  who,  by  their  discourse,  appeared  to 
be  his  old  and  feimiliar  acquaintance,  and  whom  I 
well  remember  to  have  been  brought  before  my 
friend  Justice  Worthy,  when  I  was  accidentally  at 
his  house,  as  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  in  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  has  since  won  a  considerable  sum  with 
fidae  dice  at  the  masquerade,  for  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  liable  to  a  pro- 
aecation.  Be  assured  that  I  have  perfect  knowledge 
of  both ;  for  some  incidents,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention,  kept  me  near  them  so  long  on  the 
raid,  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  mistaken. 

*  I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

' JAMES  TRUEMAN* 

"  The  moment  I  had  read  this  letter,  the  riddle 
was  solved.  I  knew  Mr,  Trueman  to  be  the  gentle- 
man, whom  I  had  concurred  with  a  stranger,  picked 
up  by  accident,  to  insult  A\ithout  provocation  on  the 
road.  I  was  in  a  moment  covered  Vr'ith  confusion ; 
and  though  I  was  alone,  could  not  help  hiding  my 
fece  with  my  hands.  I  abhorred  my  folly,  which 
appeared  yet  more  enormous  every  time  it  was  re- 
viewed. 

"  I  courted  the  society  of  a  stranger,  and  a 
stranger  I  persecuted  with  insult :  thus  I  associated 
with  infamy,  and  thus  my  associate  became  known. 
1  hoped,  however,  to  convince  Sir  George,  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  \vretch,  whose  infamy  I 
had  shared,  except  that  which  1  acquired  from  the 
letter  of  his  friend.  But  before  I  had  taken  pro- 
per measures  for  my  justification,  I  had  the  mortifi- 
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cation  to  hear,  that  the  lady  was  married  to  a  ntif^ 
bouring  gentleman,  who  had  long  made  his  addrcawij 
and  whom  Sir  George  had  before  rejected  ift  tk> 
ardour  of  his  friendship  for  my  father. 

"  How  narrow,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  path  «f 
rectitude,  and  how  much  may  be  lost  by  the  ijfiglilMl 
deviation ! 

I  am  your  humble  servant^ 

"  ABULUB." 


No.  113.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1753- 


—  Ad  humum  meerore  gravi  deducU,  et  angU. 

HOK.  AKS  ron.  110. 

Wrings  the  sad  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth. 

FKAHCIf. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  betwixt  an- 
cient and  modem  tragedy,  arises  from  the  prevailiiig 
custom  of  describing  only  those  distresses  that  an 
occasioned  hy  the  passion  of  love ;  a  passion  whidbjr 
from  the  umversahty  of  its  dominion,  may  doubtlna 
justly  claim  a  large  snare  in  representations  of  humia 
life ;  but  which,  by  totally  engrossing  the  theatre,  hatJi 
contributed  to  degrade  that  noble  school  of  virtue 
into  an  academy  of  effeminacy* 

When  Racine  persuaded  tne  celebrated  ArnanU 
to  read  his  Phaedra,  *  Why,'  said  that  severe  critiff 
to  his  friend,  ^  have  you  falsified  the  manners  el 
Hippolitus,  and  represented  him  in  love  ?'  *  Alaef 
replied  the  poet,  '  without  that  circumstance,  hotf 
would  the  ladies  and  the  beaux  have  received  my 
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piece  ?*  And  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  to  gra- 
tify so  considerable  and  important  a  part  of  his  au- 
dience, was  the  powerful  motive  that  induced  Ck)r- 
neUle  to  enervate  even  the  matchless  and  affecting^ 
story  of  CEdipus,  by  the  frigid  and  impertinent 
episode  of  Theseus's  passion  for  Dirce. 

Shakspeare  has  shown  us,  by  his  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, and  Caesar,  and  above  all  by  his  Lear,  that 
very  interesting  tragedies  may  be  written,  that  are 
not  founded  on  gallantry  and  love ;  and  that  Boileau 
was  mistaken,  when  he  affirmed, 

—  de  I*  amour  la  sensible  jreirUure, 
Est  pour  aller  au  coeur  la  route  la  plus  sure. 

Those  tender  scenes  tliat  pictured  love  impart, 
Bnsure  success,  and  best  engage  ttie  heart. 

The  distresses  in  this  tragedy  are  of  a  very  un- 
common nature,  and  are  not  touched  upon  by  any 
other  dramatic  author.  They  are  occasioned  by  a 
rash  resolution  of  an  aged  monarch  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  quick  sensibility,  to  resign  his  crown  and 
to  divide  his  kingdom  amongst  his  three  daughters ; 
the  youngest  of  whom,  who  was  his  favourite,  not 
answering  his  sanguine  expectations  in  expressions 
of  affection  to  him,  he  for  ever  banishes,  and  endows 
her  sisters  with  her  allotted  share.  Their  unnatural 
ingratitude,  the  intolerable  affronts,  indignities,  and 
cruelties  he  suffers  from  them,  and  the  remorse  he 
feels  from  his  imprudent  resignation  of  his  power,  at 
first  inflame  him  with  the  most  violent  rage,  and  by 
degrees  drive  him  to  madness  and  death.  This  is 
the  outline  of  the  fable. 

I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  consider  singly 
the  judgement  and  art  of  the  poet,  in  describing  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  distraction  of  Lear ;  in 
which,  I  think,  he  has  succeeded  better  than  any 
other  writer ;  even  than  Euripides  himself,  whom 
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Longiuus  so  highly  commends  for  his  representatum 
of  the  madness  of  Orestes. 

It  is  well  contrived  that  the  first  affront  that  it 
offered  Lear^  should  be  a  proposal  £rom  Gk>neril^  his 
eldest  daughter^  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  knight^ 
which  must  needs  affect  and  irritate  a  person  so  jea- 
lous of  his  rank  and  the  respect  due  to  it.  He  is  at 
first  astonished  at  the  complicated  impudence  and 
ingratitude  of  this  design ;  but  quickly  kindles  into 
rage^  and  resolves  to  depart  instantly : 

Darkness  and  devils  !— 
Saddle  my  horses,  call  my  train  together— 
Degenerate  bastard !  1*11  not  trouble  thee. — 

This  is  followed  by  a  severe  reflection  upon  his 
own  folly  for  resigning  his  crown  ;  and  a  sol^nn  in* 
vocation  to  nature^  to  heap  the  most  horrible  cniM 
on  the  head  of  Goneril^  uiat  her  own  offspring  msj 
prove  equally  cruel  and  unnatural ; 

—  that  she  may  feel, 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !— 

When  Albany  demands  the  cause  of  this  passion, 
Lear  answers^  ^  I'll  tell  thee !'  but  immediately  cries 
out  to  Goneril — 

Life  and  death !  I  am  ashamed, 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus. 

—Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee! 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! 

He  stops  a  little  and  reflects : 

Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  so !  I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  an  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable. 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.— 
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He  was,  however,  mistaken ;  for  the  first  object  he 
eDCOunters  in  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
whither  he  fled  to  meet  his  other  daughter,  was.  his 
servant  in  the  stocks ;  from  whence  he  may  easily 
conjecture  what  reception  he  is  to  meet  with : 

—  Death  on  my  state !  Wherefore 
Should  he  sit  here. 

He  adds  immediately  afterwards, 

O  mc^  my  heart !  my  rising  heart ! — but  down. 

By  which  single  line,  the  inexpressible  anguish  of  his 
mind,  and  the  dreadful  conflict  of  opposite  passions 
with  which  it  is  agitated,  are  more  forcibly  expressed, 
than  by  the  long  and  laboured  speech,  enumerating 
the  causes  of  his  anguish,  that  Kowe  and  other  mo- 
dem tragic  writers  would  certainly  have  put  into  his 
mouth.  But  nature,  Sophocles,  and  Shakspeare,  re- 
present  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  by  a  broken  hint,  a  short  exclamation,  a  word, 
or  a  look : 

They  mingle  not,  *mid  deep-felt  sighs  and  groans, 

I>e8criptions  gay,  or  quaint  comparisons, 

No  flowery' far-fetched  thoughts  their  scenes  admit ; 

111  suits  conceit  with  passion,  woe  with  wit. 

Here  passion  prompts  each  short,  expressive  speech ; 

Or  silence  psdnts  what  words  can  never  reach.  j.  w. 

When  Jocasta,  in  Sophocles,  has  discovered  that 
CEdipus  was  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  she  im- 
mediately leaves  the  stage:  but  in  Corneille  and 
Dryden  she  continues  on  it  during  a  whole  scene,  to 
bewail  her  destiny  in  set  speeches.  I  should  be 
guilty  of  insensibility  and  injustice,  if  I  did  not  take 
this  occasion  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  been  more 
moved  and  delighted,  by  hearing  this  single  line 
spoken  by  the  only  actor  of  the  age  who  understands 
and  relishes  these  little  touches  of  nature,  and  there* 
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fore  the  only  one  qualified  to  personate  this  most  dif-«. 
ficult  character  of  Lear,  than  by  the  most  pompoos 
decjaimer  of  the  most  pompous  speeches  in  Cato  or 
Tamerlane. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  old  king  appears  in  a  T/ery 
distressful  situation.  He  informs  Kegan,  whom  he 
believes  to  be  still  actuated  by  filial  tenderness^  of  the 
cruelties  he  had  suffered  from  her  sister  Groneril  in 
very  pathetic  terms : 

— Beloved  Regan» 
Thy  sister's  naught— O  Regan  !  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth*d  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here— 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thee ;  thou*lt  not  believe 
With  how  depraved  a  quality— 0  Kegan ! 

It  is  a  stroke  of  wonderful  art  in  the  poet  to  reprcE-' . 
sent  him  incapable  of  specifying  the  particular  ill 
usage  he  has  received,  and  breaking  off  thus  ab^- 
ruptly,  as  if  his  voice  was  choked  by  tenderness  and 
resentment. 

When  Regan  counsels  him  to  ask  her  sister  for- 
giveness, he  falls  on  his  knees  with  a  very  striking 
kind  of  irony,  and  asks  her  how  such  supplicating 
language  as  this  becometh  him  ; 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ; 

Age  is  unnecessary  :  on  my  knees  I  beg, 

That  you'll  vou(rhsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

But  being  again  exhorted  to  sue  for  reconciliation/ 
the  advice  wounds  him  to  the  quick,  and  forces  him 
into  execrations  against  Goneril,  which,  though  they 
chill  the  soul  with  horror,  are  yet  well  suited  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 

Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue^ 

Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart — 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  Heaven  fall 
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On  her  ingrateful  top !  Strike  her  young  bones, 
.  Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness !  — 
Ye  nimbte  lightnings,  dart  your  blmding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  !— 

The  wretched  king^  little  imagining  that  he  is  to 
be  outcast  from  Regan  also,  adds,  very  movingly  ; 

— *lls  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,— 

— ^Thou  better  know*st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood— 
Thy  half  o*th'kingdom  thou  hast  noi  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endow*d. — 

That  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  tender  usage 
from  Regan  should  be  deceived,  heightens  his  distress 
to  a  great  d^ee.  Yet  it  is  still  aggravated  and  in- 
creased, by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Groneril ;  upon 
the  unexpected  sight  of  whom  he  exclaims, 

— Who  comes  here?  O  heavens ! 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old. 
Make  it  your  cause,  send  down  and  take  my  part ! 

This  address  is  surely  pathetic  beyond  expression  ; 
it  is  scarce  enough  to  speak  of  it  in  the  cola  terms  of 
criticism.  There  follows  a  question  to  Goneril,  that 
I  have  never  read  without  tears : 

Ar't  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? 

This  scene  abounds  with  many  noble  turns  of  pas- 
sion; or  rather  conflicts  of  very  different  passions. 
The  inhuman  daughters  urge  him  in  vain,  by  all  the 
sophistical  and  unfilial  arguments  they  were  mis- 
tresses of,  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  train.  He 
answers  them  by  only  four  poignant  words  : 

I  gave  you  all ! 

.  I 
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When  Regan  at  last  consents  to  receive  him,  but 
without  any  attendants^  for  that  he  might  be  served 
by  her  own  domestics^  he  can  no  longer  contain  his 
disappointment  and  rage.  First  he  appeals  to  the 
heavens^  and  points  out  to  them  a  spectacle  that  iSg 
indeed^  inimitably  aiSfecting : 

You  see  me  here,  you  Gods  !  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age,  wretched  in  both  : 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters*  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely !  — 

Then  suddenly  he  addresses  Goneril  and  Regan  in 
the  severest  terms  and  with  the  bitterest  threats : 

—No,  you  unnatural  hags ! 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both 
That  all  the  world  shall       I  will  do  such  thingi— 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not. —  , 

Nothing  occurs  to  his  mind  severe  enough  for  them:; 
to  suffer^  or  him  to  inflict.  His  passion  rises  to  a 
height  that  deprives  him  of  articulation.  He  tells 
them  that  he  will  subdue  his  sorrow^  though  almost 
irresistible  ;  and  that  they  shall  not  triumph  over 
his  weakness : 

— You  think  1*11  weep ! 
No  !  I'll  not  weep ; 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
Or  ere  I'll  weep  ! 

He  concludes, 

0  fool— I  shall  go  mad  ! 

which  is  an  artful  anticipation,  that  judiciouslv  pre- 
pares us  for  the  dreadful  event  that  is  to  follow  in;, 
the  succeeding  acts. 
Z 
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ajpClW  MJUUlk  SKm  JKvVIMI** 

Whoe'er  eniovs  tbe  untroubled  breast. 
With  ymtae  s  tnmqjufl  visdom  UessM; 
With  hope  tbe  gioomy  hour  can  cheer, 
And  temper  happiness  vhh  fear.  nuaicts. 


AiMKT,  the  derrise^  who  \ratched  the  sacred  lamp 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet,  as  he  one  day  rose  up 
from  the  devotions  of  the  morning,  which  he^ad  per- 
'  fomed  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  with  his  body  tunied 
towards  the  east,  and  his  forehead  on  the  esurth,  saw 
before  him  a  man  in  splendid  apparel  attended  by  a 
long  retinue^  who  gazed  stedfastly  at  him  witli  a 
look  of  mournful  complacence,  and  seemed  desirous 
to  ^eak,  but  unwilling  to  offend. 

llie  dervise,  after  a  short  silence,  advanced,  and, 
saluting  him  with  the  calm  dignity  which  inde}M>nd- 
ence  confers  upon  humility,  requested  that  he  ^vould 
reveal  his  purpose. 

^  Almet,'  said  the  stranger^  ^  thou  seest  before  thee 
a  man  whom  the  hand  of  prosperity  has  overwhelmed 
with  wretchedness.  Whatever  I  once  desired  as  the 
means  of  happiness,  I  now  possess ;  but  I  am  not 
yet  happy,  and  therefore  I  despair.  I  regret  the 
lapse  of  time,  because  it  glides  away  without  enjoy- 
•  ment ;  and  as  I  expect  nothing  in  the  future  but  the 
•vanities  of  the  past,  I  do  not  wish  that  the  future 
should  arrive,    i  et  I  tremble  lest  it  should  bo  cut 
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off ;  and  my  heart  sinks  when  I  antidp 
ment^  in  which  eternity  shall  close  over 
of  my  life  like  the  sea  upon  the  path  of 
leave  no  traces  of  my  existence  more  d 
the  furrow  which  remains  after  the  i 
united.  If,  in  the  treasuries  of  thy  wisd 
an^  precept  to  obtain  felicity^  vouchsafe  i 
this  purpose  I  am  come;  a  pfirpose  w 
feared  to  reveal^  lest^  like  all  the  forme 
be  disappointed.'  Almet  listened^  with 
tonishment  and  pity^  to  this  complaint  oi 
whom  reason  was  known  to  be  a  pledge 
tality ;  but  the  serenity  of  his  countenai 
turned ;  and>  stretching  out  his  hand  tows 
— '  Stranger^'  said  he^  ^the  knowledge  w 
received  from  the  prophet^  I  will  comi 
thee. 

^  As  I  was  sitting,  one  evening,  at  the  i 
temple  pensive  and  alone^  mine  eye  wana 
the  multitude  that  was  scattered  before 
while  I  remarked  the  weariness  and  solic: 
was  visible  in  every  countenance^  I  ws 
struck  with  a  sense  of  their  conditicm. 
mortals^  said  I,  to  what  purpose  are  you 

Eroduce  happiness^  by  whom  is  it  enjo^e 
nens  of  £gypt^  and  the  silks  of  Persia^ 
lidty  on  those  who  wear  them^  equal  to  1 
edness  of  yonder  slaves^  whom  I  see  1 
camels  that  bring  them  ?  Is  the  fineness 
tare,  or  the  splendour  of  the  tints^  reg 
delight  by  those  to  whom  custom  has  ren 
familiar  ?  or  can  the  power  of  habit  rende 
sensible  of  pain^  who  live  only  to  traverse 
a  scene  of  dreadful  uniformity^  where  a  1 
is  bounded  <mly  by  the  horizon ;  where  n 
pro^ect^  or  varietv  of  images^  relieves  t. 
mm  a  sense  of  toil  and  danger^  of  whirlifi 
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in  a  moment  may  bniy  him  in  the  sand,  and  of  thirst, 
which  the  wealthy  have  given  half  their  possessions 
to  allay  ?  Do  those  on  whom  hereditary  diamonds 
^kle  with  unregarded  lustre,  gain  from  the  pos- 
aessiQa  what  is  lost  by  the  wretch  who  seeks  them  in 
the  mine ;  who  lives  excluded  from  the  common 
boonties  of  nature ;  to  whom  even  the  vicissitude  of 
day  and  night  is  not  known ;  who  sighs  in  perpetual 
darkness^  and  whose  life  is  one  mournful  alternative 
ef  insensibility  and  labour  ?  If  those  arc  not  happy 
who  possess^  in  proportion  as  those  are  ^vrctched  who 
bertow,  how  vain  a  dream  is  the  life  of  man !  and  if 
there  is^  indeed^  such  difference  in  the  value  of  exis- 
tanot,  haw  shall  we  acquit  of  partiality  the  hand  by 
idiich  this  difference  has  been  made  ? 

'  While  my  thoughts  thus  multiplied^  and  my  heart 
burned  within  me^  I  became  sensible  of  a  sudden  in- 
ftienoe  from  above.  The  streets  and  the  crowds  of 
Mecca  disappeared ;  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain^  and  perceived  at  my  right 
hand  an  angel^  whom  I  knew  to  be  Azoran^  the  mi- 
mater  of  reproof.  When  I  saw  him,  I  was  afraid.  I 
cast  mine  eye  upon  the  ground^  and  was  about  to  de- 
precate his  anger^  when  he  commanded  me  to  be 
ffllait.  '  Almet/  said  he,  '  thou  hast  devoted  thjr  life 
to  meditation,  that  thy  counsel  might  deliver  igno- 
rance from  the  mazes  of  error,  and  deter  presumption 


thou  hast  read  without  understanding :  it  is  again 
open  before  thee :  look  up,  consider  it,  and  be  wise.' 

'  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  enclosure,  beautiful  as 
the  gardens  of  Paradise,  but  of  a  small  extent. 
Through  the  middle  there  was  a  green  walk ;  at  the 
«id,  a  wild  desert ;  and  beyond,  impenetrable  dark- 
neas.  The  walk  was  shaded  with  trees  of  every  kind, 
that  were  covered  at  once  with  blossoms  and  fruit ; 
innnmeraUe  birds  were  singing  in  the  branches ;  the 
▼OL.  xxr.  N 
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grass  was  intermingled  with  flowers,  which  impre 
nated  the  breeze  with  fragrance,  and  painted  t 
path  with  beauty :  on  one  side  flowed  a  gentle  traz 
parent  stream,  which  was  just  heard  to  murmur  ov 
the  golden  sands  that  sparkled  at  the  bottom ;  « 
on  the  other,  were  walks  and  bowers,  fountaii 
grottoes,  and  cascades,  which  diversified  the  see 
with  endless  variety,  but  did  not  conceal  the  bomu 
^  While  I  was  gazing  in  a  transport  of  delisht  a 
wonder  on  this  enchanting  spot,  I  perceived  a  m 
stealing  along  the  walk  with  a  thoughtful  and  de 
berate  pace :  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  earth,  a 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  bosom  ;  he  sometimes  atai 
ed,  as  if  a  sudden  pang  had  seized  him ;  his  cganl 
nance  expressed  solicitude  and  terror ;  he  looik 
round  with  a  sigh,  and,  having  gazed  a  momeat 
the  desert  that  lay  before  him,  he  seemed  as  if 
vidshed  to  stop,  but  was  impelled  forward  by  soi 
invisible  power :  his  features,  however,  soon  setti 
again  into  a  calm  melancholy ;  his  eye  was  agi 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  he  went  on,  as  before,  wi 
apparent  reluctance,  but  without  emotion.  I  \i 
struck  with  this  appearance,  and,  turning  hastily 
the  angel,  was  about  to  inquire  what  could  proai 
such  infelicity  in  a  being,  surrounded  with  evi 
object  that  could  gratify  every  sense ;  but  he  pi 
vented  my  request:  *  Tie  book  of  nature,'  said  1 
'  is  before  thee ;  look  up,  consider  it,  and  be  wii 
I  looked,  and  beheld  a  valley  between  two  mon 
tains  that  were  craggy  and  barren ;  on  the  path  thi 
was  no  verdure,  and  the  mountains  affordea  no  shac 
the  sun  burned  in  the  zenith,  and  every  spring  v 
dried  up ;  but  the  valley  terminated  in  a  couni 
that  was  pleasant  and  fertile,  shaded  with  woo 
and  adorned  with  buildings.  At  a  second  view, 
discovered  a  man  in  this  valley,  meagre  indeed-  a 
naked,  but  his  countenance  was  cheerful,  and  his  i 
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portment  active :  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
cwintry  before  him,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
run,  but  that  he  was  restrained,  as  the  other  had 
been  impelled,  by  some  secret  influence :  sometimes, 
indeed,  I  perceived  a  sudden  expression  of  pain,  and 
sometimes  he  stepped  short  as  if  his  foot  was  pierced 
b?  the  asperities  of  the  way ;  but  the  sprightliness 
of  his  ooantenance  instantly  returned,  and  he  press- 
ed forward  without  appearance  of  repining  or  com- 
plaint. 

'  I  turned  again  toward  the  angel,  impatient  to  in- 
qnire  from  what  secret  source  happiness  was  derived, 
I    in  a  situation  so  different  from  that  in  which  it  might 
I    kave  been  expected ;  but  he  again  prevented  my  re- 
I    quest :  '  Almet,'  said  he,  '  remember  what  thou  hast 
I    seen,  and  let  this  memorial  be  written  upon  the  tab- 
i    lete  of  thy  heart.  Remember,  Almet,  that  the  world 
I    in  which  thou  art  placed  is  but  the  road  to  another, 
and  that  happiness  depends  not  upon  the  path,  but 
the  end :  the  value  of  this  period  of  thy  existence  is 
fixed  by  hope  and  fear.    The  Avretch  who  wished  to 
linger  in  the  garden,  who  looked  round  upon  its 
limits  with  terror,  was  destitute  of  enjoyment,  be- 
cause he  was  destitute  of  liope,  and  was  perpetually 
tormented  by  the  dread  of  losing  that  which  yet  he 
did  not  enjoy :  the  song  of  the  birds  had  been  re- 
peated till  it  was  not  heard,  and  the  Howers  had  so 
often  recurred,  that  their  beauty  was  not  seen ;  the 
river  glided  by  unnoticed ;  and  he  feared  to  lift  his 
eye  to  the  prospect,  lest  he  should  behold  the  waste 
that  circumscribed  it.    But  he  that  toiled  through 
the  valley  was  happy^,  because  he  looked  forward 
with  hope.   Thus,  to  the  sojourner  upon  earth,  it  is 
of  Httle  moment  whether  the  path  he  treads  be 
strewed  with  flowers  or  with  thorns,  if  he  perceives 
himself  to  approach  those  regions,  in  comparison  of 
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which  the  thorns  and  the  flowers  of  this  wildemetft 
lose  their  distinction^  and  are  both  alike  impotent  to 
givepleasure  or  pain. 

^  what^  then^  has  £temal  Wisdom  unequally  dtt« 
tributed  ?  That  which  can  make  every  station  happy, 
and  without  which  every  station  must  be  wretcned^ 
is  acquired  by  virtue^  and  virtue  is  possible  to  alL 
Remember^  Almet^  the  vision  which  thou  hast  seen  ; 
and  let  my  words  be  written  on  the  tablet  of  thy 
hearty  that  thou  mayest  direct  the  wanderer  to  hap- 
piness^ and  justify  God  to  men.' 

'  While  the  voice  of  Azoran  was  yet  sounding  in  mr 
ear^  the  prospect  vanished  from  before  me,  and  I 
found  myself  again  sitting  at  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  sun  was  gone  down^  tne  multitude  -mm 
retired  to  rest^  and  the  solemn  quiet  of  midnight  oon- 
curred  with  the  resolution  of  my  doubts  to  complete 
the  tranquillity  of  my  mind. 

^  Such^  my  son^  was  the  vision  which  the  prophet 
vouchsafed  me^  not  for  my  sake  only,  but  for  thine. 
Thou  hast  sought  felicity  in  temporal  things  ;  and, 
therefore,  thou  art  disappointed.  Let  not  instructioa 
be  lost  upon  thee^  as  the  seal  of  Mahomet  in  the  wdl 
of  Aris :  but  go  thy  way^  let  thy  flock  clothe  the 
naked^  and  thy  table  feed  the  hungry ;  deliver  the 
poor  from  oppression^  and  let  thy  conversation  be 
above.  Thus  shalt  thou  rejoice  in  hope,  and  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  life  as  the  consummation  of 
thy  felicity.* 

Almet,  in  whose  breast  devotion  kindled  as  he 
sjpake^  returned  into  the  temple^  and  the  stranger 
departed  in  peace. 
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ScriHfHUS  indocH  doctiqne^ 

HOR.  EPIST.  ii.  1. 1 17. 
An  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 

They  who  have  attentively  considered  the  history 
of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar 
character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is  felt  but  for 
military  honours :  every  summer  affords  tattles  and 
lieges,  and  the  world  is  filled  with  ravage,  bloodshed, 
and  devastation :  this  sanguinary  fury  at  length  sub- 
ades,  and  nations  are  divided  into  factions,  by  con- 
troversies about  points  that  will  never  be  decided. 
Men  then  grow  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  arts  of  prolit ;  trading  com- 
panies are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and  na- 
vigati(m  extended ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer  thought 
on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of  property,  the 
artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the  pleasures  of  spend- 
ing it. 

The  present^  age,  if  we  consider  chiefly  the  state 
of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with  great  pro- 
priety the  Age  6f  Authors ;  for  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  time,  in  which  men  of  all  degrees  of  ability, 
of  every  kind  of  education,  of  every  profession  and 
employment,  were  posting  with  ardour  so  general  to 
the  press.    The  province  of  writing  was  formerly 
left  to  those  who  by  study,  or  appearance  of  study, 
were  supposed  to  have  gained  knowledge  unattain- 
able by  the  busy  part  of  mankind ;  but  in  these  en- 
lightened days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  instruct 
every  other  man ;  and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  or 
n3 
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guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying  c 
poral  necessities,  amuses  himself  in  the  hours  of  1 
sure  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  fbsr  J 
countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other  evi 
complaints  have  been  made  by  every  generation ;  b 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  at  all  ton 
more  have  been  willing  than  have  been  able  to  writ 
yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing,  that  the  dogm 
tical  legions  of  the  present  race  were  ever  equaU 
in  number  by  any  former  period ;  for  so  widely 
spread  the  itch  of  literary  praise,  that  almost  era 
man  is  an  author,  either  in  act  or  in  purpose  ;  h 
either  bestowed  his  fsivours  on  the  public,  or  wiA 
holds  them,  that  they  may  be  more  seasonably  csSa 
ed,  or  made  more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was  om 
sidered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of  moi 
the  ladies  contented  themselves  with  private  virtw 
and  domestic  excellence ;  and  a  female  writer,  lil 
a  female  warrior,  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  eoea 
trie  being,  that  deviated,  however  illustriously,  fm 
her  due  sphere  of  motion,  and  was,  therefore,  rathe 
to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  countenanced  b; 
imitation.  But  as  the  times  past  are  said  to  hsf 
seen  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  am 


wasted  nations ;  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  pro 
duced  a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who,  witi 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors,  have  set  mascoliiii 
tyranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their  claim  to  the  le 
gions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to  contest  thi 
usurpations  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  SM 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained  tfai 
power  of  executing  their  intentions ;  whose  perfbmi* 
anc^s  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient  to  fom  < 
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Folome^  or  who  have  not  the  confidence^  however 
impatient  of  nameless  obscurity^  to  solicit  openly  the 
assistance  of  the  printer.  Among  these  are  the  in- 
nomerable  correspondents  of  public  papers,  who  are 
always  offering  assistance  which  no  man  will  receive, 
and  suggesting  hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who 
ocxmplain  loumy  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance  of 
anthors,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own  inte- 
rest, and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with  dark  stories  of 
performances  by  eminent  hands,  which  have  been 
I   oflered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of  writing 
can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
diaoover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art  is  propagated  in 
proportion  to  the  rewards  conferred  upon  it ;  a  posi- 
ti(m  from  which  a  stranger  would  naturally  infer, 
that  literature  ivas  now  blessed  with  patronage  far 
transcending  the  candour  or  munificence  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  that  the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to 
none  but  authors,  and  that  by  writing  alone  riches 
and  honour  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other  com- 
petitors, are  very  little  disposed  to  favour  one  an- 
other, it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  at  a  time  when 
every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronise ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, there  is  not  one  that  I  can  recollect  at 
present,  who  professes  the  least  regard  for  the  vota- 
ries of  science,  invites  the  addresses  of  learned  men, 
or  seems  to  hope  for  reputation  from  any  pen  but 
his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  conspi- 
racy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  remain  a  se- 
cret :  nor  can  I  discover  whether  we  owe  it  to  the 
influences  of  the  constellations,  or  the  intemperature 
of  seasons ;  whether  the  long  continuance  of  the  wind 
at  any  single  point,  or  intoxicating  vapours,  exhaled 
from  the  earth,  have  turned  our  nobles  and  our  pea- 
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sants,  our  soldiers  and  traders,  our  men  and  wamesDy 
all  into  wits,  philosophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  seardi  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  of  this  intellectual  maladj; 
and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country,  who,  m*. 
stead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectural  specul^ 
tions,  should  find  means  of  persuading  the  peer  lit 
inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or  repair  the  nml 
mansion  of  his  ancestors,  who  could  replace  the 
tradesman  behind  his  counter,  and  send  back  the 
farmer  to  the  mattock  and  the  flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to  fd* 
medy  themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  andeaf 
Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  continually  increaami^ 
till  at  length  there  was  no  people  beside  themaelm;^ 
the  establishment  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  wmi, 
ber  of  priests  was  reduced  and  limited.  Thus 
us,  vmters  will,  perhaps,  be  multiplied,  till  no  real* 
ers  will  be  found^  and  then  the  ambition  of  wxiti]i|( 
must  necessarily  cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
dually  effected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stopped,  if  it 
be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  great  a  height,  I 
could  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix  their  thou^iH. 
upon  some  salutary  considerations,  which  might  »• 
press  their  ardour  for  that  reputation  which  not  om 
of  manj  thousands  is  fated  to  obtain. 

Let  It  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  recol- 
lected, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  proper  qua^ 
lifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  excuse  for  the 
arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power  of  imparting  to 
mai^nd  something  necessary  to  be  known.  AiM 
uneducated  or  unlettered  may  sometimes  start  a  rut^ 
ful  thought,  or  make  a  lucky  discovery,  or  obtain  bf. 
chance  some  secret  of  nature,  or  some  intelligence 
facts,  of  which  the  most  enlightened  mind  maj  1m 
ignorant,  and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though.b): 
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md  unskilful  communication^  than  to  lose  fur 
suppressing  it. 

few  will  be  justified  by  this  pica :  for  of  the 
rable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  over- 
'he  nation^  scarce  one  has  made  any  addition 
knowledge^  or  contained  more  than  a  trans- 
of  conunon  sentiments  and  a  repetition  of 
I  phrases. 

IT  be  naturally  inquired^  when  the  man  who 
inclination  to  write,  may  venture  to  suppose 
properly  qualified ;  and  since  every  man  is 
.  to  think  well  of  his  own  intellect,  hj  what 
may  try  his  abilities,  without  hazarding  the 
It  or  resentment  of  the  public, 
first  qualification  of  a  ^vriter,  is  a  perfect 
^  of  the  subject  which  he  undertakes  to 
once  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not  know, 
properly  undertake  to  instruct  others  while 
ourselves  in  want  of  instruction.  The  next 
e  is,  that  he  be  master  of  the  language  in 
he  delivers  his  sentiments ;  if  he  treats  of 
and  demonstration,  that  he  has  attaini'd  a 
lear,  pure,  nervous,  and  expressive  ;  if  his 
•e  probable  and  persuasor}-,  that  he  be  able  to 
end  them  by  the  superaddition  of  elegance 
igery,  to  display  the  colours  of  varied  diction, 
u"  forth  the  music  of  modulated  periods, 
be  again  inquired,  upon  what  principles  any 
all  conclude  that  he  wants  these  powers,  it 
readily  answered,  that  no  end  is  attained  but 
proper  means ;  he  only  can  rationally  presume 
understands  a  subject,  who  has  read  and 
ed  the  writers  that  have  hitherto  discussed 
liarized  their  arguments  to  himself  by  long 
ion,  consulted  the  foundations  of  different  sys- 
ttd  separated  truth  from  error  by  a  rigorous 
Rtion. 
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f ,  he  only  has  a  right  to  sup^ 
spress  his  thoughts,  whatever  they  g 
"    or  elegance,  who  has  carefully 
authors,  accurately  noted  their  dive- 
j ligeiitly  selected  the  best  modes  of 
lTtii]jari*«d  them  by  long  habits  of 

man  ia  a  rhetorician  or  philosopher  b;; 
I  ho  knows  that  he  undertakes  to  write 
Avliicli  I  If*  has  never  studied,  may  with - 
bn  dcti)rmine,  that  he  is  about  to  waste 
'  and  that  of  his  reader,  and  expose  hims.  * 
jfiaion  of  those  whom  he  aspires  to  inst" 
at  without  forming  his  style  by  the  stucJ 
St  modelfij  haatens  to  obtrude  his  compos 
lie  pabliCf  WAf  be  certain,  that  whatever 
lattery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  lea^3 
vith  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wherever 
liilltll  be  mdml,  to  the  depravation  of  tast^ 
.  .2^  ^  language. 
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—  JEstuat  ingcns 
Jjfl9  liifl  pfniti  jmdor,  mixtoque  insania  luclu, 
JBtJ^tr^  9g^ueUus  amor,  ct  conscia  virtus, 

VIRG.  JEN. 

Hltte  liiiflitig  ^rom  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
Jkiid  scHTCiw,  mixed  \vith  shame,,  his  soul  oppress" 
And  consciouB  worth  lay  laboring  in  his  thought 
Add  lova  by  Jealousy  to  madness  wrought. 


Thunder  and  a  ghost  have  been  frequentlj^ 
duced  into  tragedy  by  barren  and  mechunicj«- 
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vriglits,  as  proper  objects  to  impress  terror  and  asto- 
maunent,  where  the  distress  has  not  been  important 
eooagh  to  render  it  probable  that  nature  would  in- 
topose  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferers,  and  where  these 

Sits  themselves  have  not  been  supported  by  suit- 
sentiments.  Thunder  has)  howerer,  been  made 
use  of  with  greiat  judgement  and  good  effect  by  Shak- 
ipeare,  to  heighten  and  impress  the  distresses  of  Lear. 

The  venerable  and  wretched  old  king  is  driven 
•Qt  by  both  his  daughters,  without  necessaries  and 
without  attendants,  not  only  in  the  night,  but  in  the 
■udst  of  a  most  dreadful  storm,  and  on  a  bleak  and 
barren  heath.  On  his  first  appearance  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  draws  an  artful  and  pathetic  comparison^be- 
twixt  the  severity  of  the  tempest  and  of  his  daughters: 

Rumble  thy  belly  full !  spit,  fire !  spout,  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire^  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  dever  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.    Then  let  faH 
Your  horrible  pleasure.    Here  I  stand  your  slave ; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  ! 

The  storm  continuing  with  equal  violence,  he  drops 
for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  his  own  miseries, 
tod  takes  occasion  to  moralize  on  the  terrors  which 
nich  commotions  of  nature  should  raise  in  the  breast 
of  secret  and  unpunished  villany : 

—  Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice !  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ; 
Thou  peijured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous  !— 

—  Close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace  !— 

He  adds  with  reference  to  his  own  case— 

—  I  am  a  man 
More  sinn*d  agjunst  than  sinning. 
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Kent  most  earnestly  entreats  him  to  enter 
which  he  had  discovered  on  the  heath;  and  i 
ing  him  again  and  again  to  take  shelter  the 
exclaims^ 


Much  is  contained  in  these  four  words ;  aa  i 
said^  ^  The  kindness  and  the  gratitude  of  1 
vant  exceeds  that  of  my  own  children.  Tl 
have  given  them  a  kingdom^  yet  have  the 
discarded  me^  and  suffered  a  head  so  old  ai 
as  mine  to  be  exposed  to  this  terrible  tempes 
this  fellow  pities  and  would  protect  me  from 
I  cannot  b^  this  kindness  from  a  perfect  si 
it  breaks  my  heart.'  All  this  seems  to  be  i 
in  that  short  exclamation^  which  another  wri 
acquainted  with  nature  would  have  displi 


plied,  is  judicious  and  affecting.  The  reflectii 
follow  are  drawn  likewise  from  an  intimate 
ledge  of  man : 


The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there.-— 

Here  the  remembrance  of  his  daughters'  bd 
rushes  upon  him^  and  he  exclaims^  full  of  the 
its  unparalleled  cruelty. 


Is  it  not,  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to  it  ? 

He  then  changes  his  style,  and  vows  with  in 
menaces,  as  if  still  in  possession  of  the  power 
resigned,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  oppressor 
to  steel  his  breast  with  fortitude : 

—  But  ril  punish  home. 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more ! 


Wilt  break  my  heart?— 


When  the  mind's  free, 


—  Filial  ingratitude ! 
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Bat  the  sense  of  his  sufferings  returns  again^  and  he 
forgets  the  resolution  he  had  formed  the  moment 
before : 

— In  such  a  night, 
To  fhut  me  out ! — Pour  on,  I  will  endure- 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !— 

At  which,  with  a  beautiful  apostrophe,  he  suddenly 
addresses  himself  to  his  absent  daughters,  tenderly 
reminding  them  of  the  favours  he  had  so  lately  and 
w  liberaUy  conferred  upon  them : 

— O  Regan,  Goneril ! 
Tour  old  kind  &ther,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all, — 
Oh !  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
Mo  more  of  that— 

The  turns  of  passion  in  these  few  lines  are  so  qin'ck 
and  80  Tarious,  that  I  thought  they  merited  to  be 
minately  pointed  out  by  a  kind  of  perpetual  com- 
notary. 

The  mind  is  never  so  sensibly  disposed  to  pity  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  as  when  it  is  itself  subdued 
and  softened  by  calamity.  Adversity  diffuses  a  kind 
of  sacred  calm  over  the  breast,  that  is  the  parent  of 
tboughtfulness  and  meditation.  The  following  re- 
flections of  Lear  in  his  next  speech,  when  his  passion 
W  subsided  for  a  short  interval,  are  equally  proper 
iuid  striking : 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe*er  you  arc. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storin, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loopM  and  window*d  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these? 

He  concludes  with  a  sentiment  finely  suited  to  his 
condition,  and  worthy  to  be  written  in  characters  of 
gold  in  the  closet  of  every  monarch  upon  earth : 

—  O  !  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this.    Take  physic,  pomp ; 
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Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may*st  shake  the  superfiux  to  theniy 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just ! — 

Lear  being  at  last  persuaded  to  take  shelter  in  the 
hovel,  the  poet  has  artfully  contrived  to  lodge  there 
Edgar,  the  discarded  son  of  Gloucester,  who  ooan- 
terfeits  the  character  and  habit  of  a  mad  beggar^ 
haunted  by  an  evil  demon,  and  whose  supposed  suf- 
ferings are  enumerated  with  an  inimitable  wildneH 
of  fancy ;  '  Whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  throngli 
fire,  and  through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpoot 
o'er  bog  and  quamnire ;  that  hath  laid  knives  under 
his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew;  set  ratsbane  hf 
his  porridge ;  made  him  proua  of  heart,  to  ride  on  i 
bay  trotting  horse  over  four  inch'd  bridges,  to  ooune 
his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. — ©less  tny  five  witil 
Tom's  a-cold/  The  assumed  madness  of  Edgar^anl 
the  real  distraction  of  Lear,  form  a  judicious  contrut 

Upon  perceiving  the  nakedness  and  wretchednetf 
of  this  figure,  the  poor  king  asks  a  question  thai  I 
never  coiud  read  without  strong  emotions  of  pity  and 
admiration : 

What !  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass? 
Couldst  thou  save  nothing?   Didst  thou  give  them  all? 

And  when  Kent  assures  him  that  the  beggar  bath 
no  daughters,  he  hastily  answer^-— 

Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Afterwards,  upon  the  calm  contemplation  of  the  mi- 
sery of  Ed^r,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  seriooa 
and  pathetic  reflection  :  '  Thou  wert  better  in  thy 
grave,  than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  thi 
extremity  of  the  skies.  Is  man  no  more  than  this? 
Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silfc 
the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  pcf" 
fume.    Ila!  here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticatei  * 
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Thou  art  the  thing  itself :  unaccommodated  man  is 
no  more  than  such  a  poor^  bare^  forked  animal  as  thou 
art.  Off,  off,  you  lendings !  Come,  unbutton  here/ 
Shakspeare  has  no  where  exhibited  more  inimit- 
able strokes  of  his  art  than  in  this  uncommon  scene ; 
where  he  has  so  well  conducted  even  the  natural  jar- 
gon of  the  beggar,  and  thejestings  of  the  fool,  which 
in  other  htmas  must  have  sunk  into  burlesque,  that 
they  contribute  to  heighten  the  pathetic  to  a  very 
high  degree. 

The  heart  of  Lear  having  been  agitated  and  torn 
by  a  conflict  of  such  opposite  and  tumultuous  pas- 
sions, it  is  not  wonderftd  that  his  '  wits  should  now. 
begin  to  unsettle.'  The  first  plain  indication  of  the 
loss  of  his  reason  is  his  calling  Edgar  a  '  learned 
Theban and  telling  Kent,  that  '  he  will  keep  still 
with  his  philosopher*.  When  he  next  appears,  he 
imagines  he  is  punishing  his  daughters.  The  ima- 
gery is  extremely  strong,  and  chiUs  one  with  horror 
to  read  it : 

To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing  in  upon  them  ! — 

As  the  fancies  of  lunatics  have  an  extraordinary 
force  and  liveliness,  and  render  the  objects  of  their 
phrensy  as  it  were  present  to  their  eyes,  Lear  actually 
thinks  himself  suddenly  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and 
seated  in  judgement  to  try  his  daughters  for  their 
cruelties : 

1*11  see  their  trial  first ; — Bring  in  the  evidence. 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place 
And  thou  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 
Bench  by  his  side : — You  are  of  the  commission. 
Sit  you  too.    Arraign  her  first,  'tis  Goneril — 
And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  of. — 

Here  he  imagines  that  Regan  escapes  out  of  his  hands, 
and  he  eagerly  exclaims, 
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— Stop  her  there. 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire. — Corruption  in  the  pkce! 
False  justicer,  wliy  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? 

A  circumstance  follows  that  is  strangely  movii 
indeed;  for  he  fancies  that  his  favourite  domefl 
creatures^  that  used  to  fawn  upon  and  caress  hi 
and  of  which  he  was  eminently  fond^  have  now  th 
tempers  changed^  and  joined  to  insult  him : 

—The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see !  they  bark  at  me. 

He  again  resumes  his  imaginary  power,  and  ord 
them  to  anatomize  Regan ;  '  See  what  breeds  abc 
her  heart — Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  mal 
these  hard  hearts  ?  You,  sir,'  speaking  to  £d(p 
*  I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred a  cirdu 
stance  most  artfully  introduced  to  remind  us  of  t 
first  affront  he  received,  and  to  fix  our  thoughts 
the  causes  of  his  distraction. 

General  criticism  is  on  all  subjects  useless  ai 
unentertaining ;  but  is  more  than  commonly  abra 
with  respect  to  Shakspeare,  who  must  be  acoomi 
nied  step  by  step,  and  scene  by  scene,  in  his  gram 
developements  of  characters  and  passions,  and  whc 
finer  features  must  be  singly  pointed  out,  if  we  won 
do  complete  justice  to  his  genuine  beauties.  It  wou 
have  been  easy  to  have  declared,  in  general  UtU 
'  that  the  madness  of  Lear  was  very  natural  ai 
pathetic and  the  reader  might  then  have  escap 
what  he  may,  perhaps,  call  a  multitude  of  wel 
known  quotations :  but  then  it  had  been  impossib 
to  exhibit  a  perfect  picture  of  the  secret  workii^ 
and  changes  of  Lear's  mind,  which  vary  in  each  m 
cceding  passage,  and  which  render  an  allegation  • 
each  particular  sentiment  absolutely  necessary. 
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Nfc  117.   TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1753. 


Nejuicguam  patritu  tentasH  Itibricus  artet. 

viRo.  JRV.  xi.  716. 

Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyself  hast  laid. 

DKYDXK. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  wiiiii  not  anticipate  the  subject  of  this  letter,  by 
idating  the  motives  from  which  I  have  written  it ; 
nor  sh^  I  expect  it  to  be  published^  if,  when  you 
hare  read  it,  you  do  not  think  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  topic  of  instruction. 

"  My  mother  has  been  dead  so  long  that  I  do  not 
remember  her ;  and  when  I  was  in  my  eighteenth 
year,  I  was  left  an  orphan  with  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  my  own  disposal.  I  have  often 
been  told,  that  I  am  handsome ;  and  I  have  some 
reasons  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  which  are  very  far 
from  gratifying  my  vanity,  or  conferfing  happiness. 

"  I  was  soon  addressed  by  many  lovers,  from  among 
whom  I  selected  Hilario,  the  elder  brother  of  a  good 
femily,  whose  paternal  estate  was  something  more 
than  equivalent  to  my  fortune. 

"  Hilario  was  universally  admired  as  a  man  of 
sense ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  not  much  less  as  a 
man  of  pleasure.  His  character  appeared  to  rise  in 
proportion  as  it  was  thought  to  endanger  those  about 
him ;  he  derived  new  dignity  not  only  from  the  si- 
lence of  the  men,  but  the  blushes  of  the  ladies  ;  and 
Jhose,  whose  wit  or  virtue  did  not  suffer  by  the  ad- 
Biission  of  such  a  guest,  were  honoured  as  persons 
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who  could  treat  upon  equal  terms  with  a  hero^  who 
was  become  formidable  by  the  number  of  his  oon" 
quests :  his  compan^^  therefore^  was  courted  by  all 
whom  their  fears  did  not  restrain ;  the  rest  ooii8i<- 
sidered  him  as  moving  in  a  sphere  above  them^  and^ 
in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to  imitate  him^  they 
became  vicious  and  petulant  in  their  own  circle. 

"  I  was  myself  captivated  with  his  manner  and 
conversation ;  I  hoped  that  upon  understanding  I 
should  be  able  to  engraft  virtue ;  I  was  rather  en- 
couraged than  cautioned  by  my  friends ;  and,  after 
a  few  months'  courtship,  I  became  his  wife. 

During  a  short  time  all  my  expectations  wew 
gratified,  and  I  exulted  in  my  cnoice.  Hilaiio  was 
at  once  tender  and  polite ;  present  pleasures  wen 
heightened  by  the  anticipation  of  fiature ;  my  inift* 
gination  was  perpetually  wandering  among  the  soenn 
of  poetry  and  romance ;  I  appropriated  every  Inxiif 
rious  description  of  happy  lovers ;  and  believed,  that 
whatever  time  should  take  from  desire,  woidd  be 
added  to  complacency ;  and  that  in  old  age  we  shooU 
only  exchange  the  tumultuous  ecstasy  of  love  for  the 
calm,  rational,  and  exalted  delights  of  friendships 
which  every  year  would  increase  by  new  redproca- 
tions  of  kindness,  more  tried  fidelity,  and  implicit 
confidence. 

But  from  this  pleasing  dream  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  I  awaked.  Although  it  was  the  whole  study  ef 
my  life  to  unite  my  pleasures  with  those  of  Hilaiio^ 
to  regulate  my  conduct  by  his  will,  and  thus  pro- 
long the  felicity  which  was  reflected  from  his  bosom 
to  mine ;  yet  his  visits  abroad  in  which  I  was  not  t 
party  became  more  frequent,  and  his  general  beha- 
viour less  kind.  I  perceived  that  when  we  were  alone 
his  mind  was  often  absent,  and  that  my  prattle  be* 
came  irksome :  my  assiduities  to  recover  his  attefli 
tion,  and  excite  him  to  cheerfulness,  were  sometimes 
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suffered  with  a  cold  civility,  sometimes  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  sometimes  peevishly  repressed  as  ill-tim^ 
officiousness,  by  which  he  was  rather  disturbed  than 
obliged.  I  was,  indeed,  at  length  convinced,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  that  neither  my  person  nor  my 
mind  had  any  charm  that  could  stand  m  competition 
with  variety ;  and  though,  as  I  remember,  I  never 
even  with  my  looks  upbraided  him,  yet  I  i^equently 
lamented^  myself,  ana  spent  those  hours  in  which  l 
was  forsaken  hj  Hilario  in  solitude  and  tears. 

But  my  distress  still  increased,  and  one  injury 
made  way  tor  another.  Hilario,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  be  kind,  became  jealous ;  he  knew  that 
disappointed  wishes,  and  the  resentment  which  they 
produce,  concur  to  render  beauty  less  solicitous  to 
avoid  temptation,  and  less  able  to  resist  it ;  and  as 
I  did  not  complain  of  that  which  he  knew  I  could 
not  but  discover,  he  thought  he  had  greater  reason  to 
suspect  that  I  made  reprisals :  thus  ms  sagacity  mul- 
tipued  his  vices,  and  my  virtue  defeated  its  own  pur- 
pose. 

Some  maxims,  however,  which  I  had  gathered 
from  novels  and  plays,  were  still  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  I  reflected  often  upon  the  arts  of  Amanda, 
and  the  persevering  tenderness  and  discretion  of  Lady 
Easy ;  and  I  believed,  as  I  had  been  taught  by  the 
sequel  of  every  story,  that  they  could  not  be  prac- 
tised without  success,  but  against  sordid  stupidity 
and  obdurate  ill-nature ;  against  the  Brutes  and  Sul- 
lens,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  scarce  a  crime  to 
punish,  by  admitting  a  rake  of  parts  to  pleasures  of 
which  they  were  unworthy. 

"  From  such  maxims,  and  such  examples,  I  there- 
fore derived  some  hope.  I  wished  earnestly  to  de- 
tect Hilario  in  his  infidelity ;  that  in  the  moment  of 
conviction  I  might  rouse  his  sensibility  of  my  wrongs. 
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and  exalt  his  opinion  of  my  tiierit :  that  I  nu^ 
coyer  him  with  confusion^  melt  him  with  tendenm^ 
and  double  his  obligations  by  generosity. 

The  opportunity  for  which  I  had  so  oflten  wiak 
ed^  but  never  dared  to  hope^  at  length  arrived.  J 
learned  by  accident  one  mornings  that  he  intended 
to  go  in  the  eyening  to  a  masquerade ;  and  I  immei 
diately  conceived  a  design  to  discover  his  dren,  ni 
follow  him  to  the  theatre ;  to  single  him  out,  mib 
some  advances^  and  if  possible  bring  on  an  asai^nfr 
tion^  where^  in  the  ardour  of  his  first  address^  I  mighl 
strike  him  with  astonishment  by  taking  off  my  msd^ 
reprove  him  without  reproach^  and  forgive  him  wiA* 
out  parade^  mingling  with  the  soft  distress  of  tbqIiI- 
ed  affection  the  calm  dignity  of  injured  virtue. 

My  imagination  was  nred  with  these  iman 
which  I  was  impatient  to  realize.  My  pride,  wmel 
had  hitherto  sustained  me  above  complaint,  aai 
thrown  a  veil  of  cheerfulness  over  my  distress,  woold 
not  suffer  me  to  employ  an  assistant  in  the  project  1 
had  undertaken ;  because  this  could  not  be  doM 
without  revealing  my  suspicions^  and  confiding  mj 
peace  to  the  breast  of  another^  by  whose  malice  m 
caprice  it  might  be  destroyed^  and  to  whom  I  shofolA 
therefore^  be  brought  into  the  most  slavish  snbjeo- 
tion,  without  ensuring  the  secrecy  of  which  my  de- 
pendence would  be  the  price.  I  therefore  resolvedi 
at  whatever  risk  of  disappointment  or  detection,  ti 
trace  him  to  the  warehouse  where  his  habit  was  ti 
be  hired,  and  discover  that  which  he  should  choose 
myself. 

He  had  ordered  his  chariot  at  eleven  :  I  thm- 
fore  wrapped  myself  up  in  an  undress,  and  sat  alooc 
in  my  room  till  I  saw  nim  drive  from  the  door.  I 
then  came  down,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  into 
St.  James's  Street,  which  was  not  more  than  tweaty 
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ymidsy  I  went  after  him,  and  meeting  with  a  hack- 
n^-coach  at  the  end  of  the  street^  I  got  hastily  into 
it,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  follow  the  chanot  at 
some  distance,  and  to  stop  when  it  stopped. 

I  pulled  up  both  the  windows ;  and  after  half 
an  hour  spent  in  the  most  tormenting  suspense  and 
anxiety,  it  stopped  at  the  end  of  Tavistodc  Street. 
J  looked  hastily  out  of  the  window,  hiding  my  face 
with  my  handkerchief,  and  saw  Hilario  alight  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  yards,  and  go  into  a  ware- 
house of  which  I  could  easily  distinguish  the  sign. 
I  waited  till  he  came  out,  ana  as  soon  as  the  chariot 
was  oat  of  sight,  I  discharged  the  coach,  and  going 
immediately  to  the  warehouse  that  Hilario  had  left, 
I  pretended  to  want  a  habit  for  myself.  I  saw 
many  lying  upon  the  counter,  which  I  supposed  had 
been  brought  out  for  Hilario's  choice ;  about  these, 
therefore,  I  was  very  inquisitive,  and  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  a  very  nch  Turkish  dress,  which  one  of 
the  servants  took  up  to  put  away.  When  I  saw  he 
was  about  to  remove  it,  I  asked  hastily  whether  it 
was  hired,  and  learned,  with  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  had  been  chosen  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  just  gone.  Thus  far  I  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  hopes,  not  only  by  discovering  Hilario's 
dress,  but  by  his  choice  of  one  so  very  remarkable ; 
for  if  he  had  chosen  a  domino,  my  scheme  would 
have  been  rendered  impracticable,  because  in  a  do- 
mino I  could  not  certainly  have  distinguished  him 
from  others. 

"  As  I  had  now  gained  the  intelligence  I  wanted, 
I  was  impatient  to  leave  the  shop ;  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  do,  as  it  was  just  filled  with  ladies  from 
two  coaches,  and  the  people  were  in  a  hurry  to  ac- 
commodate them.  My  dress  did  not  attract  much 
notice,  nor  promise  much  advantage ;  I  was,  there- 
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fore^  willingly  suffered  to  depart^  upon  slightly  lear- 
ing  word  that  I  would  call  again. 

When  I  got  into  the  street^  I  considered  that  k 
would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  hired  a  haUl^ 
where  Hilario  would  either  come  to  dress^  or  send 
for  that  which  he  had  hired  for  himself :  there- 
fore^ took  another  coach  at  the  end  of  SouthamptM 
Street^  and  went  to  a  shop  near  the  Haymane^ 
where  I  had  before  purchased  a  capuchin,  and  some 
other  trifles,  and  where  I  knew  habits  were  to  be 
hired,  though  not  in  so  public  a  manner  as  at  other 
places. 

"  I  now  returned  home ;  and  such  was  the  joy  ani 
expectation  which  my  success  inspired,  that  1  bed 
forgot  I  had  succeeded  only  in  an  attempt,  fbrwhick 
I  could  find  neither  motive  nor  apology  but  in  nf 
wretchedness. 

During  the  interval  between  my  return  andtlie 
time  when  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  to  be  cupell- 
ed, I  suffered  the  utmost  inquietude  and  impatieiioe> 
I  looked  every  moment  at  my  watch,  could  scsiee 
believe  that  it  did  not  by  some  accident  go  too  slow, 
and  was  continually  listening  to  discover  whether  it 
had  not  stopped :  but  the  lingering  hour  at  length 
arrived ;  and  though  I  was  among  the  first  that  en- 
tered, yet  it  was  not  long  before  I  singled  out  mf 
victim,  and  found  means  to  attract  his  regard. 

"  I  had,  when  I  was  at  school,  learned  a  way  of 
expressing  the  alphabet  with  my  fingers,  whidi  I 
have  since  discovered  to  be  more  generally  knowi 
than  at  that  time  I  imagined.  Hihirio,  during  hit 
courtship,  had  once  observed  me  using  it  to  a  lady 
who  had  been  my  school-fellow,  and  would  never  1^ 
me  rest  till  I  had  taught  it  him.  In  this  manner  I 
saw  my  Turk  conversing  with  a  nun,  from  whom  he 
suddenly  turned  with  an  appearance  of  vexadoo  and- 
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disappointment.  I  thought  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tonity  to  accost  him ;  and^  therefore^  as  he  passed 
by  me,  I  pulled  him  gently  by  the  sleeve,  ana  spelt 
with  my  fangers  the  words,  '  I  understand.'  At  hrst 
I  was  afraid  of  being  discovered  by  showing  my  art ; 
bat  I  reflected,  that  it  would  effectually  secure  me 
£rom  beii^  discovered  by  my  voice,  which  I  consi- 
dered as  we  more  formidable  danger.    I  perceived 
that  he  was  greatly  pleased ;  and  after  a  very  short 
conversation,  whidi  he  seemed  to  make  a  point  of 
oootinuing  in  the  manner  I  had  begun,  an  assigna- 
tioa  was  made,  in  consequence  of  which  we  proceed- 
ed in  chairs  to  a  bagnio  near  Covent-Grarden.  Dur- 
ing this  journey  my  mind  was  in  great  agitation ; 
ai^  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  pleasure  or 
pain  was  predominant.    I  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
anticipate  my  triumph  in  the  concision  of  Hilario ; 
I  conceived  the  manner  and  the  terms  in  which  1 
would  address  him,  and  exulted  in  the  superiority 
which  I  should  acquire  by  this  opposition  of  his  cha- 
nu;tcr  to  mine. 


No.  118.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22, 1753. 


—  Animmum 
Imjrulsu  et  caeca  magndque  ciqndinc  ducti. 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  350. 

By  blind  impulse  of  eager  passion  driven. 

"  He  was  ready  to  receive  me  when  my  chair  was 
brought  into  the  entry,  and  giving  me  his  hand,  led 
n\e  hastily  up  stairs.    As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
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room  he  shut  the  door^  and^  taking  off  his  mask,  ran 
to  me  with  the  utmost  impatience  to  take  off  mine. 
This  was  the  important  moment ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment J  discovered,  with  inexpressible  astonishment 
and  terror,  that  the  person  with  whom  I  was  alone 
in  a  brothel,  was  not  Hilario,  but  Caprinus,  a  wretdl 
whom  I  well  remembered  to  have  seen  among  the 
rakes  that  he  frequently  brought  to  his  table.  ' 

At  this  sight,  so  unexpected  and  so  dreadful,  I  | 
shrieked  aloud,  and  threw  myself  from  him  into  u  * 
easy  chair  that  stood  by  the  bedside.  Caprinus,  pro-  | 
bably  believing  I  had  fieiinted,  hastily  tore  away  my 
masK  to  give  me  air.   At  the  first  view  of  my  fiie^  ' 
he  started  back,  and  gazed  at  me  with  the  sane  r 
wonder  that  had  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him.    But  ov  ■-. 
amazement  was  the  next  moment  increased;  te 
Hilario,  who  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue^  with 
whatever  lady,  happened  to  be  in  the  next  room^  and 
either  alarmed  by  the  voice  of  distress,  or  knowing 
it  to  be  mine,  rushed  in  at  the  door  which  flew  open 
before  him ;  but,  at  the  next  step  stood  fixed  in  die 
same  stupor  of  astonishment  which  had  seized  ns- 
After  a  moment's  recollection,  he  came  up  to  me^ 
and  dragging  me  to  the  candle,  gazed  steaofastly  in 
my  face  with  a  look  so  frightfiil  as  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  was  the  pale  countenance  of  rage,  whidi 
contempt  had  distorted  with  a  smile ;  his  Bps  quiv- 
ered, and  he  told  me,  in  a  voice  scarce  articiiiate» 
that  ^  though  I  might  well  be  frighted  at  havinff 
stumbled  upon  an  acquaintance  whom  I  doubted 
whether  I  could  trust,  yet  I  should  not  have  scream- 
ed so  loud.'    After  this  insult,  he  quitted  me  with 
as  much  negligence  as  he  could  assume ;  and  bow- 
ing obsequiously  to  Caprinus,  told  him,  ^  he  wonld 
leave  me  to  his  care.'    Caprinus  hnd  not  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  reply ;  nor  had  I  power  to  make 
any  attempt,  either  to  pacify  or  retain  Hilario. 
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"  When  he  was  gone  I  burst  into  tcara^  but  was 
still  unable  to  speak.    From  this  agony  Caprinus  la- 
boured to  relieve  me ;  and  I  began  to  hope^  that  he 
sinoerely  participated  my  distress :  Capnnus^  how- 
ever^ soon  appeared  to  be  chiefly  solicitous  to  improve 
what^  with  respect  to  himself^  he  began  to  think  a 
fortunate  mistake.  He  had  no  conception^  that  I  in- 
tended an  assignation  with  my  husband;  but  be- 
lieved, like  Hihurio^  that  I  had  mistaken  the  person 
far  whom  my  fiotvours  were  intended :  while  nc  la- 
mented my  distress  and  disappointment,  therefore, 
lie  pressed  my  hand  with  great  ardour,  ^vished  that 
I     he  bad  been  thought  worthy  of  my  confidence  and 
I     ay  love ;  and,  to  &cilitate  fiis  design  upon  the  >vife 
j     ef  his  friend,  declared  himself  a  man  of  honour,  and 
that  he  would  maintain  the  character  at  the  hazard 
1     of  his  lifo. 

"  To  such  an  address,  in  such  circumstances,  what 
could  I  reply  ?  Grief  had  disarmed  my  resentment, 
and  the  pride  of  suspected  virtue  had  forsaken  me. 
I  expressed  myself,  not  in  reproaches  but  complaints ; 
and  abruptly  disengaging  myself  from  him,  I  adjured 
him  to  tell  me,  '  how  he  had  procured  his  habit,  and 
whether  it  had  not  been  hired  by  Hilario?*  He 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  question,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  urged  it :  '  I  hired  it,'  said  he,  '  my- 
self, at  a  warehouse  in  Tavistock  Street ;  but  when 
I  came  to  demand  it,  I  was  told  it  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  confusion  and  dispute.  When  I  made 
my  agreement,  the  master  was  absent ;  and  the  ser- 
vant neglecting  to  acquaint  him  A\dth  it  at  his  return, 
he  afler^vards,  in  the  absence  of  the  servant,  made 
the  same  agreement  with  another ;  but  I  know  not 
with  whom ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  tlr.it  he 
was  brought  to  relinquish  his  claim,  after  he  had 
been  convinced  of  the  mistake.' 
"  I  now  clearly  discovered  the  snare  in  which  I  had 
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been  taken>  and  could  only  lament  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape.  Whether  Caprinus  b^an  to  con- 
ceive my  design^  or  whether  he  was  indeed  touched 
at  my  distress^  which  all  his  attempts  to  alleviate  in- 
creased, I  know  not ;  but  he  desisted  from  further 
protestations  and  importunity,  and  at  my  earnest  re- 
quest procured  me  a  chair,  and  left  me  to  my  for- 
tune. 

"  I  now  reflected,  with  inconceivable  an^uish^  upon 
the  change  which  a  few  hours  had  made  m  my  con- 
dition. I  had  left  my  house  in  the  height  of  expec- 
tation, that  in  a  few  hours  I  should  add  .to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  untainted  reputation  the  felicity  of  ooo- 
jugal  endearments.  1  returned  disappointed  and 
degraded ;  detected  in  all  the  circumstances  of  guilty 
to  which  I  had  not  approached  even  in  thought; 
having  justified  the  jealousy  which  I  sought  to  re- 
move, and  forfeited  the  esteem  which  I  hoped  to  im- 
prove to  veneration.  With  these  thoughts,  I  once 
more  entered  my  dressing-room,  which  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  my  chamber,  and  in  less  than  half  sn 
hour  I  heard  Hilario  come  in. 

He  went  immediately  to  his  chamber ;  and  being 
told  that  I  was  in  the  next  room,  he  locked  the  door, 
but  did  not  go  to  bed,  for  I  could  hear  him  walk 
backward  and  forward  all  the  night. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  I  sent  a  sealed  billet  to 
him  by  his  valet ;  for  I  had  not  made  a  canfidanie, 
even  of  my  woman :  it  contained  only  a  pressing  en- 
treaty to  be  heard,  and  a  solemn  asseveration  of  mj 
innocence,  which  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  impossihle 
to  prove.  He  sent  me  a  verbal  answer,  that  1  mi^t 
come  to  him :  to  him,  therefore,  I  went,  not  ai  a 
judge  but  a  criminal ;  not  to  accuse  him  whom  I 
knew  to  be  guilty,  but  to  justify  myself,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  innocent ;  and,  at  this  moment,  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  restored  to  that 
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State  which^  the  day  before,  I  had  thought  intoler- 
able. 

I  found  him  in  mat  agitation ;  which  yet  he  la- 
boured to  conceal.    I,  therefore,  hasted  to  relate  my 
project,  the  motives  from  which  it  was  undertaken, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  disappointed.  He 
heard  me  with  calmness  and  attention,  till  I  related 
the  particular  of  the  habit :  this  threw  him  into  a 
new  fit  of  jealousy,  and  starting  from  his  seat, 
'  What,'  said  he,  *  have  you  paid  for  this  intelli- 
gence ?  Of  whom  could  you  learn  it,  but  the  wretch 
with  whom  I  left  you  ?  Did  he  not,  when  he  found 
pa  were  disappointed  of  another,  solicit  for  himself  >' 
Here  he  paused  for  my  replj ;  and  as  I  could  not  deny 
the  £Eict,  I  was  silent ;  my  mviolable  regard  for  trutn 
was  mistaken  for  the  confrision  of  guilt,  and  equally 
prevented  my  justification.    His  passion  returned 
with  yet  greater  violence.    '  I  know,'  said  he,  '  that 
Caprinus  related  this  incident,  only  that  you  might 
be  enabled  to  impose  upon  my  credulity,  and  that  he 
might  obtain  a  participation  of  the  favours  which  you 
lavished  upon  others :  but  I  am  not  thus  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  concurrence  of  accident  with  cunning, 
nor  reconciled  to  the  infamy  which  you  have  brought 
upon  my  name.'    With  tms  injurious  reproach  he 
would  have  left  me ;  but  I  caught  hold  of  him,  and 
entreated  that  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  warehouse, 
where  the  testimony  of  persons,  wholly  disinterested, 
might  convince  him  that  I  was  there  immediately 
after  him,  and  inquired  which  dress  he  had  chosen. 
To  this  request  he  replied,  by  asking  me,  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone,  '  Whether  Caprinus  had  not  told  me 
where  the  habit  was  hired  ?'    As  I  was  struck  with 
the  suddenness  and  the  design  of  the  question,  I  iiad 
not  fortitude  to  confess  a  truth  which  yet  I  disdained 
to  deny.    Hilario  again  triumphed  in  the  successful 
detection  of  my  artifices ;  and  told  me,  with  a  sneer 
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of  insupportable  contempt  and  derision,  that  '  lie 
who  haa  so  kindly  directed  me  to  find  my  witnenei^ 
was  too  able  a  solicitor  not  to  acquaint  them  whit 
testimony  they  were  to  give.' 

"  Expostulation  was  now  at  an  end,  and  I  diadaia- 
ed  to  entreat  any  mercy  under  the  imputatioin  of 
guilt.  All  that  remained,  therefore,  was  still  to  hide 
my  wretchedness  in  my  bosom  ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
preserve  that  character  abroad,  which  I  nad  lost  at 
home.  But  this  I  soon  found  to  be  a  vain  attempt; 
it  was  immediately  whispered,  as  a  secret,  tost 
'  Hilario,  who  had  long  suspected  me  of  a  cximinil 
correspondence,  had,  at  length,  traced  me  from  the 
masquerade  to  a  bagnio,  and  surprised  me  with  a  ftU 
low.'  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  the  reooveij 
of  my  character  by  giving  another  turn  to  this  leporty 
for  the  principal  facts  I  could  not  deny ;  and  thoee 
who  appeared  to  be  most  my  friends,  after  they  had 
attended  to  what  they  call  nice  distinctions  and  mi* 
nute  circumstances,  could  only  say  that  it  waaadaik 
affair,  and  they  hoped  I  was  not  so  guilty  as  was  ge- 
nerally believed.  1  was  avoided  by  my  female  ac- 
quaintance as  infamous :  if  I  went  abroad,  I  was 
pointed  out  with  a  whisper  and  a  nod  ,*  and  if  I  stay- 
ed at  home,  I  saw  no  face  but  my  servant's.  Thoae, 
whose  levity  I  had  silently  censured  by  dediiiiiigto 
practise  it,  now  revenged  themselves  of  the  ▼iirtneby 
which  they  were  condemned,  and  thanked  God  tbej 
had  never  yet  picked  up  fellows,  though  they  were 
not  so  squeamish  as  to  refuse  going  to  a  baU.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst ;  every  libertine,  whose  £»- 
tune  authorized  the  insolence,  was  now  making  me 
offers  of  protection  in  nameless  scrawls,  and  faind 
not  to  solicit  me  to  adultery  ;  they  dared  to  hope  I 
should  accept  their  proposal  by  directing  to  A.  B., 
who  declares,  like  Caprinus,  that  he  is  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  >vill  not  scruple  to  run  my  husband  through 
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the  body^  who  now^  indeed^  thought  himself  au- 
thorized to  treat  me  with  every  species  of  cruelty 
but  blows^  at  the  same  time  that  nis  house  was  a 
perpetual  scene  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 

"  Reiterated  provocation  and  insult  soon  became 
intolerable :  I  therefore  applied  to  a  distant  relation^ 
who  so  fiur  interested  himself  in  my  behalf  as  to  ob- 
tain me  a  separate  maintenance^  with  which  I  retired 
into  the  country,  and,  in  this  world,  have  no  hope  but 
to  perpetuate  my  obscurity. 

**  In  this  obscurity,  however,  your  paper  is  known, 
and  I  have  communicated  an  adventure  to  the  Ad- 
▼enturer^  not  merely  to  indulge  complaint,  or  gratify 
cariodty,  but  because  I  think  it  confirms  some  prin- 
ciples which  you  have  before  illustrated. 

"  Those  who  doubt  of  a  future  retribution,  ma^^  re- 
flect, that  I  have  been  involved  in  all  the  miseries  of 
guilt,  except  the  reproach  of  conscience  and  the  fear 
of  hdl,  by  an  attempt  which  was  intended  to  reclaim 
another  mm  vice,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  my  own 
virtue. 

"  My  example  may  deter  others  from  venturing  to 
the  verge  of  rectitude,  and  assuming  the  appearance 
of  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  judge  of  mere 
appearances  without  charity,  may  remark,  that  no 
conduct  was  ever  condemned  with  less  show  of  in- 
jurious severity,  nor  yet  with  less  justice  than  mine. 
Whether  my  narrative  will  be  believed,  indeed,  I 
cannot  determine ;  but  where  innocence  is  possible. 
It  is  dangerous  to  impute  guilt,  ^  because  with  what- 
soever judgement  men  judge  they  shall  be  judged  ;* 
a  truth  which,  if  it  was  remembered  and  believed  by 
all  who  profess  to  receive  it  upon  divine  authority, 
would  impose  silence  upon  the  censorious,  and  extort 
candour  from  the  selfish.  And  I  hope  that  the  la- 
dies, who  read  my  story,  will  never  near,  but  with 
indignation,  that  the  understanding  of  a  Hbertine  is 
p3 
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a  pledge  of  reformation ;  for  his  life  cannot  be  knowa 
without  abhorrence,  nor  shared  without  ruin. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  serrantj 

DBBmBMONA." 
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JjatxlU  regneSy  avidum  domando 
l^tiritum  qudm  d  JJbyam  remotk 
Gadibus^Mgas,  et  tUerque  Famtu 

SerwU  unL  kos.  cam.  iL  S.  SL 

By  virtue's  precepts  to  control 

lie  thirsty  cravings  of  the  sou]. 

Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign 

Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 

You  coold  to  distant  Libya  join, 

And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine.  rmufcUt 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  '  which  of  mortal  Ml 
was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  Gods  in  haapfh 
ness?'  he  answered,  ^  that  man  who  is  in  want  it 
the  fewest  things.' 

In  this  answer,  Socrates  left  it  to  be  guessed  hj 
his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  from  wavfc 
which  was  to  constitute  happiness,  ne  meant  gmj^ 
tude  of  possessions  or  contraction  of  desire.  Aii4 
indeed,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  them,  dMi 
Alexander  the  Great  confessed  the  inhabiti^nt  » 
tub  the  next  man  to  the  master  of  the  world ;  9ti 
left  a  declaration  to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  m/t 
Alexander,  he  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  reienUe 
each  other  in  their  consequence,  (Uffer  widelyHrilli 
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respect  to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  at- 
tained. To  make  great  acquisitions  can  happen  to 
very  few ;  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
to  many  it  will  be  incident  to  labour  without  reward, 
and  to  lose  what  they  abready  possess  by  endeavours 
to  make  it  more ;  some  will  sdways  want  abilities, 
and  others  opportunities,  to  accumulate  wealth.  It 
is  theref(m  lutppy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
certain  and  easy  road  to  plenty ;  every  man  may  grow 
ndi  by  ooatracting  his  wishes,  and,  by  quiet  acqui- 
etoeace  in  what  has  been  given  him,  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  more. 

Yet  so  far  is  ahnost  every  man  £rom  emulating 
ike  happiness  of  the  Oods,  by  any  other  means  than 
grasping  at  their  power  ;  that  it  seems  to  be  the  great 
business  of  life  to  create  wants  as  fast  as  they  are 
aitigfied.  It  has  been  long  observed  by  moralists, 
tiiat  every  man  squanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that 
life,  of  which  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  short- 
ness :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  justness, 
that  though  every  man  laments  his  own  insufficiency 
to  his  happiness,  and  knows  himself  a  necessitous  and 
precarious  being,  incessantly  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  others,  and  feeling  wants  which  his  own  art  or 
strength  cannot  supply ;  yet  there  is  no  man  who 
does  not,  by  the  superadcution  of  unnatural  cares, 
render  himself  still  more  dependent ;  who  does  not 
create  an  artificial  poverty,  and  suffer  himself  to  feel 
pain  for  the  want  of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is  gained, 
he  can  have  no  enjoyment. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose  part 
of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and  invisible, 
and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we  recollect  that 
it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires  insinuate  them- 
selves unobserved  into  the  mind,  and  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  are  gaining  upon  us,  till  the  pain 
which  they  give  us  awakens  us  to  notice.    No  man 
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is  sufficiently  vigilant  to  take  account  of  everr  no* 
nute  of  his  life^  or  to  watch  every  motion  of  his  aeUt 
Much  of  our  time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  castom; 
we  trifle^  because  we  see  others  trifle :  in  the  hubb 
manner  we  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  de^ 
sire :  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of  imiH 
einary  good^  and  b^in  to  bustle  in  the  same  duM^ 
lest  greater  activity  should  triumph  over  us. 

It  is  true^  that  to  man^  as  a  member  of  BUCiBijj 
many  things  become  necessary^  which^  perhaps,  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  superfluous ;  and  that  many  thiagi 
not  absolutely  necessary^  are  yet  so  useful  and  OMh 
venient^  that  they  cannot  easily  be  spared.  I  will 
make  yet  a  more  ample  and  liberal  concession.  Ik 
opulent  states  and  regular  governments,  the  tempta- 
tions to  wealth  and  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  Ail 
follow  them,  are  such  as  no  force  of  understandi^K 
finds  it  easy  to  resist. 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed  odjr 
by  endeavours  after  wealth  and  honour;  by  solicitiide^ 
which  the  world,  whether  justly  or  not,  considemdit 
important ;  I  should  scarcely  have  had  courage  to  ia- 
culcate  any  precepts  of  moderation  and  forbeaxvM 
He  that  is  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  in  which  all  manlriiid 
profess  to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  nis  design,  ana 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures  of  a 
solitary  philosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that  the  as* 
cumulation  of  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hindered, 
the  ambition  of  just  honours  sdways  to  be  repressed. 
MThatever  can  enable  the  possessor  to  confer  any  be- 
nefit upon  others,  may  be  desired  upon  virtuous  pria- 
dples ;  and  we  ought  not  too  rashly  to  accuse  soy 
man  of  intending  to  confine  the  influence  of  his  so- 
quisitions  to  himself. 

But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom  shsD 
we  find  among  those  that  fortune  permits  to  ftna 
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their  own  manners^  that  is  not  tormenting  himself 
with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which  all  the  pleasure 
and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at  the  moment  of  at- 
tainment ?  One  man  is  beggaring  his  posterity  to 
bnild  a  house,  which  when  finished  he  never  will  in- 
habit ;  another  is  levelling  mountains  to  open  a  pros- 
pect^ which,  when  he  has  once  enjoyed  it,  he  can  en- 
joy no  more ;  another  is  painting  ceilings,  carving 
wainscot,  and  filling  his  a|)artments  with  costly  fur- 
mtore^  only  that  some  neighbouring  house  may  not 
be  richer  or  finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desirable,  I 
am  not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ;  but 
if  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for  which  they 
are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them  valued  principally 
as  evidences  of  wealth.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  show 
peater  depravity  of  understanding,  than  to  delight 
m  the  show  when  the  reality  is  ^vanting ;  or  volun- 
tarily to  become  poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time 
imagine  us  to  be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more  trifling 
anxieties.  Men  may  be  found  who  arc  kept  from 
sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly  variegated  ; 
who  are  wasting  their  lives  in  stratagems  to  obtain 
a  book  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  understand ; 
who  pine  with  envy  at  the  flowers  of  another  man's 
parterre ;  who  hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner 
of  a  fossil,  in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death  ; 
and  who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  in 
flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered  in  the 
tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages  in 
tenns  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  conversed 
but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  their  studies,  and  a  few  visits  to  their 
aasemblies,  would  inform  him,  that  nothing  is  so 
wurthless,  but  that  prejudice  and  caprice  can  j^ive  it 
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value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so  little  use,  but  that  hfi 
dulging  an  idle  competition  or  unreasonable  pariae, 
man  may  make  it  to  himself  one  of  the  necessariei 
Hfe. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  incmrii 
the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every  man  to  tef 
when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or,  if  he  admits  tha 
never  to  allow  them  any  greater  influence  than  it  ■ 
cessary  to  give  petty  employments  the  power  of  pkl 
ing,  and  diversify  the  day  with  slight  amtisementi 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object,  will  abrs 
be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.  What  we  belie 
ourselves  to  want,  torments  us  not  in  proportion 
its  real  value,  but  according  to  the  estimaticoi  1 
which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own  minds :  in  aon 
diseases,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to  lonff  fi 
food,  which  scarce  any  extremity  of  hunger  wvffM  i 
health  have  compelled  him  to  swallow ;  but  while  h 
organs  were  thus  depraved,  the  craving  was  irreast 
ble,  nor  could  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it  was  appease 
by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  im 
gular  appetites  of  the  mind ;  though  the^^  are  oftc 
excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equally  disquieting  wit 
real  wants :  the  Roman  who  wept  at  the  death  of  h 
lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree  of  sorrow  that  extor 
tears  on  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ousht  to  I 
repressed  upon  yet  a  higher  consideration ;  l£ey  mn 
be  considered  as  enemies  not  only  to  happiness  bat  1 
virtue.  There  are  men  among  those  commonly  red 
oned  the  learned  and  the  wise,  who  spare  no  strat 
gems  to  remove  a  competitor  at  an  auction,  who  wi 
sink  the  price  of  a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  u 
whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or  a 
binet.  These  are  faults,  which  the  fraternity  sea 
to  look  upon  as  jocular  mischiefs,  or  to  think  excue 
by  the  violence  of  the  temptation :  but  I  shall  alwt] 
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fear  that  be  who  accustoms  himself  to  fraud  in  little 
things^  wants  only  opportunity  to  practise  it  in 
greater ;  '  he  that  has  hardened  himself  by  killing 
t  sheep^'  says  Pythagoras,  '  will,  with  less  reluct- 
ance, shed  uie  blood  of  a  man/ 

To  prisEC  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use  ought 
to  be  the  turn  of  a  rational  being.  There  arc  few 
things  which  can  much  conduce  to  happiness,  and 
therSbre  few  things  to  be  ardently  desired.  He  that 
looka  upon  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
nith  the  philosophy  with  which  Socrates  surveyed 
the  fiur  at  Athens,  will  turn  away  at  last  with  his 
exclamation,  '  How  many  things  are  here  which  I 
do  not  want !' 

T 
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—  Ultima  semper 
Ex^ctanda  dies  homing  didque  heatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaqne funera  debet. 

ovin.  MET.  iii.  135. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die.  addisok. 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  extorted 
in  all  ages  an  universal  complaint.  The  wisest  of 
men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in  search  of  hap- 
piness, by  the  mournful  confession,  that  '  all  is  va- 
nity;' and  the  ancient  patriarchs  lamented,  that 
'  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage  were  few  and  evil.* 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is  more  su- 
perfluous to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any  asser- 
tion of  which  our  own  eves  will  more  easily  discover, 
or  our  sensations  more  frequently  impress  the  truth. 


1(S8  ADTBNTURKR*  >l 

than  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man^  that  cnir  ; 
state  is  a  state  of  danger  and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect 
what  does  it  present  us  but  a  chaos  of  unhaji 
a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene  of  labour  tin 
test,  disappointment  and  defeat  ?  If  we  vie 
ages  in  the  reflection  of  history,  what  do  thi 
to  our  meditation  but  crimes  and  calamities  x 
year  is  distinguished  by  a  famine,  another 
earthquake ;  kingdoms  are  made  desolate,  son 
by  wars,  and  sometimes  by  pestilence ;  the  j 
the  world  is  interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  c 
of  a  tyrant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  a  coti 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitudes  < 
and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  of  one  part  c 
kind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly  from  san| 
success,  from  victories  which  confer  upon  th 
power,  not  so  much  of  improving  li^  by  a: 
enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  misery  on  others,  a] 
tifying  their  own  pride  by  comparative  greatz 

JBut  by  him  that  examines  life  with  a  ma 
attention,  the  happiness  of  the  world  will  ht 
still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  intervals  oi 
prosperity,  or,  to  use  terms  more  proper,  in  s< 
termissions  of  calamity,  a  general  diffusion  of 
ness  may  seem  to  overspread  a  people :  all  is  t 
and  exultation,  jollity  and  plenty ;  there  are  i 
lie  fears  and  dangers,  and  '  no  complainingf 
streets.'  But  the  condition  of  individuals 
little  mended  by  this  general  calm :  pain  and 
and  discontent  still  continue  their  havoc ;  th- 
depredation  goes  incessantly  forward ;  and  th 
continues  to  be  filled  by  the  victims  of  sorroT 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholds  the 
fulness  displayed  in  every  countenance,  and  f 
sitting  vacant  and  disengaged,  with  no  othei 
tion  than  to  give  or  to  receive  pleasure,  wottl< 
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nJlj  imagine^  tliat  he  had  reached  at  last  the  metro- 
pohs  of  felicity^  the  place  sacred  to  gladness  of  hearty 
from  whence  dl  fewr  and  anxiety  were  irreversibly 
excluded.  Such^  indeed^  we  may  often  find  to  be  the 
opinion  of  those^  who  from  a  lower  station  look  up  to 
|Kimp  and  gaiety  which  they  cannot  reach ;  but  who 
IS  there  of  those  who  frequent  these  luxurious  assem- 
blies, that  will  not  confess  his  own  uneasiness,  or 
cannot  recount  the  vexations  and  distresses  that  prey 
upon  the  lives  of  his  gay  companions  ? 

The  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  more  than 
t  lai|^  assembly  of  beings,  combining  to  counterfeit 
happiness  which  they  do  not  feel,  employing  every 
art  and  contrivance  to  embellish  life,  and  to  hide  their 
real  condition  from  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  species  of  hajppiness  most  obvious  to  the  ob- 
aenration  of  others,  is  that  which  depends  upon  the 
goods  of  fortime ;  yet  even  this  is  often  fictitious. 
There  is  in  the  world  more  poverty  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  not  only  because  many  whose  possessions 
are  large  have  desires  still  larger,  and  many  measure 
their  wants  by  the  gratifications  which  others  enjoy ; 
but  great  numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities 
which  it  is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are 
forced  to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  and 
dieerfulness  at  the  expense  of  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life. 

IViany,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  and  many 
more  are  sufficiently  removed  from  all  danger  of  real 
poverty:  but  it  has  been  long  ago  remarked,  that 
money  cannot  purchase  quiet ;  the  highest  of  man- 
kind can  promise  themselves  no  exemption  from  that 
&cord  or  suspicion,  by  which  the  sweetness  of  do- 
iMstic  retirement  is  destroyed ;  and  must  always  be 
«ven  more  exposed,  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are 
eleTated  above  others,  to  the  treachery  of  dependents, 
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the  calumny  of  defemers,  and  the  violence  of  oppo- 
nents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  out  present  state ;  it 
adheres  to  all  the  mhabitants  of  this  world,  in  dif- 
ferent proportions^  indeed^  but  with  an  allotment 
which  seems  very  little  regulated  by  our  own  con- 
duct.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  some  swelling  mo- 
ralist, that  every  man's  fortune  was  in  his  own  power, 
that  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  divini- 
ties, and  that  happiness  is  the  unfailing  consequence 
of  virtue.  But  surely  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence  is 
stored  with  arrows,  against  which  the  shield  of  hu- 
man virtue,  however  adamantine  it  has  been  boasted, 
is  held  up  in  vain :  we  do  not  always  suffer  by  our 
crimes ;  we  are  not  always  protected  by  our  inno- 
cence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  dan- 
ger of  suffering  by  the  crimes  of  others ;  even  his 
goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implacable  malice 
and  restless  perseverance :  the  good  man  has  never 
been  warranted  by  Heaven  from  the  treachery  of 
friends,  the  disobedience  of  children,  or  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  ^vife ;  he  may  see  his  cares  made  useless 
by  profusion,  his  instructions  defeated  by  perverae- 
ness,  and  his  kindness  rejected  by  ingratitude ;  he 
may  languish  under  the  infamy  of  false  accusations, 
or  perish  reproachfully  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to  all 
the  influences  of  natural  evil:  his  harvest  is  not 
spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the  murrain ; 
lus  house  flames  like  others  in  a  confla^tion ;  nor 
have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power  of  resisting  hurri- 
canes :  his  mind,  however  elevated,  inhabits  a  body 
subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  of  which  he  moi^ 
always  share  the  dangers  and  the  pains ;  he  bears 
about  him  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away 
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a  great  part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout 
w  stone ;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable  an« 
guish^  at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and  lan- 

Prom  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribution 
of  misery^  the  moralists  have  always  derived  one  of 
their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  future  state ; 
for  since  the  common  events  of  the  present  life  hap- 
pen alike  to  the  good  and  bad^  it  follows  from  the 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Beings  that  there  must  be 
another  state  of  existence^  in  which  a  just  retribution 
shall  be  made^  and  every  man  shall  be  happy  and  mi« 
Krable  according  to  his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may^  perhaps^  afford  some 
proof  of  a  future  state^  compared  as  well  with  the 
m&Kj  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagmed^  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create  a 
being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than  is  here 
to  be  enjoyed^  and  qualified  by  nature  to  prolong  pain 
by  remembrance^  and  anticipate  it  by  terror,  if  he 
was  not  designed  for  something  nobler  and  better 
than  a  state^  in  which  many  of  his  faculties  can  serve 
only  for  his  torment ;  in  which  he  is  to  be  importuned 
by  desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many 
evils  which  he  has  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear 
many  which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  surely 
come  a  time,  when  every  capacity  of  happiness  shall 
be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own 
fiiult. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts 
are  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  allayed 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate  the 
imaginatioji,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present  scene, 
to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  him 
who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the  hand 
by  which  they  were  bestowed.    It  is  seldom  that  we 
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are  otherwise,  than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  our  own  imbecility,  or  taught  to  know  how  little 
all  our  acquisitions  can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  quiet ; 
and  how  justly  we  may  ascribe  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  higher  power,  those  blessings  wmch,  in  the 
wantonness  of  success,  we  considered  as  the  attain- 
ments of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an  ha- 
bitual consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  solicit  our  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  consideration  can  be  inculcated  only 
by  affliction.  ^  O  Death !  how  bitter  is  the  remeni!' 
brance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that  lives  at  ease  in  his  pos- 
sessions !'  If  our  present  state  were  one  oontiniied 
succession  of  delights,  or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmr 
ness  and  tranquillity,  we  should  never  willin^y 
think  upon  its  end ;  Death  would  then  sorely  «ur- 

Srisc  us  as  ^  a  thief  in  the  night and  our  task  of 
uty  would  remain  unfinished,  till '  the  night  came 
when  no  man  can  work.' 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felieityi  wt 
may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by  remem* 
bering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks  of  divine 
displeasure;  since  all  the  distresses  of  jMsrsecution 
have  been  suffered  by  those  '  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy aud  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  himflclf 
was  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.* 
T 
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lAiora :  imiftilm  Vie  et  terriijactattu  ei  alio : — 
Mitlta  quoque  et  bdlo  passus. — 

VIKO.  JEN.  i.  1. 
Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forced  by  fate— 
£zpell*d  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  shore. 
Long  labours,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore^ 
And  in  the  doubtful  war. — 

DKTDXN. 

"  TO  THB  ADVENTUBEB. 

BIB, 

"  A  FEW  nights  ago,  after  I  came  home  from  the 
taveni,  I  took  up  the  first  volume  of  your  papers, 
which  at  present  is  deposited  near  the  elbow  chair 
in  mj  chamber,  and  happened  to  read  the  fifth  num- 
ber, which  contains  the  narrative  of  a  flea.  After 
I  fell  asleep,  I  imagined  the  book  still  to  lie  open 
befine  me,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  saw, 
not  a  flea  but  a  louse,  who  addressed  me  with  such 
solemnity  of  accent,  that  it  brought  to  my  mind  some 
orations  which  I  had  formerly  heard  in  St.  Stephen's 
chapel. 

"  Sir,  said  he,  it  has  been  remarked  by  those,  who 
have  enriched  themselves  from  the  mines  of  know- 
ledge by  deep  researches  and  laborious  study,  that 
mUunary  beings  are  aU  mortal,  and  that  life  is  a 
state  of  perpetual  peril  and  inquietude :  such,  in- 
deed, hitherto  has  been  my  experience ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  have  brought  calamity  upon 
myself  by  any  uncommon  deviations  either  from  vir- 
tue or  prudence. 

"  I  was  hatched  in  the  head  of  a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  who  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  parish 
nurse,  and  educated  at  the  charity-school.  In  this 
place^  as  in  a  populous  city,  I  soon  obtained  a  settle- 
inent ;  and  as  our  state  of  adolescence  is  shorty  had 
in  a  few  months  a  numerous  family.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life ;  I  sujQfered  little 
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apprehension  from  the  comb  or  the  razor,  and  fore- 
saw no  misfortune,  except  that  our  country  should 
be  overstocked,  and  we  snould  be  compelled  to  wan- 
der, like  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  in  search  of 
another.  But  it  happened  that  the  lord  of  our  soil, 
in  an  evil  hour,  went  with  some  his  companions 
to  Highgate.  Just  at  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  stage 
and  a  mountebank,  where  several  feats  of  wit  and 
humour  were  performed  by  a  gentleman  with  a  grid- 
iron upon  his  back,  who  assisted  the  doctor  in  his 
vocation.  We  were  presently  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  and  soon  afterward  upon  the  stage ;  whidi 
tibe  boy  was  persuaded  to  ascend,  that,  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  conjuration,  a  great  quantity  of  gold  might 
be  conveyed  under  his  hat.  Under  his  hat,  how- 
ever, the  dexterous  but  mischievous  <^>erator,  hav- 
ing imperceptibly  conveyed  a  rotten  egg,  clapped  his 
hand  smartly  upon  it,  and  showed  the  aurum  pota^ 
bile  running  down  on  each  side,  to  the  unspeakaUe 
delight  of  the  beholders,  but  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  boy,  and  the  total  ruin  of  our  com- 
munity. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  and  dis- 
tress which  this  accident  instantly  produced  among 
us :  we  were  at  once  buried  in  a  quag,  intolerably 
noisome,  and  insuperably  viscid :  those  who  had  been 
overturned  in  its  passage,  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
cover their  situation ;  and  the  few  who  happening 
to  lie  near  the  borders  of  the  sufiiision,  had  with  the 
utmost  efforts  of  their  strength  orawled  to  those 
parts  which  it  had  not  reached,  laboured  in  vain  to 
free  themselves  from  shackles,  which  every  moment 
became  more  strong  as  the  substance  which  formed 
them  grew  more  hard,  and  threatened,  in  a  short 
time,  totally  to  deprive  them  of  all  power  of  motion. 
I  was  myself  among  this  number,  and  cannot  even 
now  recollect  my  situation  without  shuddering  at 
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mj  danger.  In  the  mean  time^  the  candidate  for  en- 
chanted  eold^  who^  in  the  search  of  pleasure^  had 
£nmd  only  ^rt  and  hunger^  weariness  and  disap- 
pointment^ reflecting  that  his  stolen  holiday  was  at 
an  end^  returned  forlorn  and  disconsolate  to  his  nurse. 
The  nose  of  this  good  woman  was  soon  offended  by 
in  nnsayoury  smdl^  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
discovered  whence  it  proceeded.  A  few  questions^ 
ind  a  good  thump  on  the  back>  brought  the  whole 
Kcret  to  light ;  and  the  delinquent^  that  he  might 
be  at  once  purified  and  punished^  was  carried  to  the 
Best  pump,  where  his  head  was  held  under  the 
ipont  till  ne  had  received  the  discipline  of  a  pick- 
pocket. He  was,  indeed,  very  near  being  drowned ; 
out  his  sufferings  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  ours. 
We  were  overwhelmed  with  a  second  inundation ; 
the  cataracts,  which  burst  upon  us  with  a  noise  ten- 
fold more  dreadful  than  thunder,  swept  us  by  hun- 
dreds before  them ;  and  the  few  that  remained  would 
not  have  had  strength  to  keep  their  hold  against  the 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent,  if  it  had  continued  a  few 
minutes  longer.  I  was  still  among  those  that 
escaped ;  and  after  we  had  a  little  recovered  from 
our  firight,  we  found  that  if  we  had  lost  our  friends, 
we  were  released  from  the  viscous  durance  whicli 
our  own  strength  could  never  have  broken.  We 
were  also  delivered  £rom  the  dread  of  an  emigration 
and  a  feunine ;  and  taking  comfort  in  these  reflec- 
tions, we  were  enabled  to  reconcile  ourselves,  with., 
out  murmuring,  to  the  fate  of  those  who  had  perished. 

"  But  the  series  of  misfortunes  which  I  have  been 
doomed  to  suffer,  without  respite,  was  now  begun. 
The  next  day  was  Holy  Thursday ;  and  the  stupen- 
dous being,  who,  without  labour,  carried  the  ruins  of 
oar  state  in  procession  to  the  bounds  of  his  parish, 
thought  fit  to  break  his  wand  into  a  cudgel  ajB  soon 
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as  he  came  home.  This  he  was  impatient  to  use ; 
and  in  an  engagement  with  an  adversary,  who  had 
armed  himsdf  with  the  like  weapon,  he  received 
stroke  upon  his  head,  by  which  my  favourite  wife 
and  three  children,  the  whole  remains  of  my  fionilrj 
were  crushed  to  atoms  in  a  moment.  I  was  mywff 
so  near  as  to  be  thrown  down  by  the  conciusioa  dF 
the  blow,  and  the  boy  immediately  scratching  hk 
head  to  alleviate  the  smart,  was  within  a  hair  de^ 
stroying  me  with  his  nail. 

"  I  was  so  terrified  at  this  accident  that  I  ciemd 
down  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  where  I  continued  aH 
the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  at  night,  when  he  letirad 
to  eat  his  crust  of  bread  in  l£e  chimney-comer,  I 
conpluded  that  I  should  at  least  be  safe  till  the 
morning,  and  therefore  began  my  repast,  whidi  tb 
dangers  and  misfortune^  of  the  day  had  prevented 
Whether,  having  long  fasted,  my  bite  was  morelEeiA 
than  usual,  or  whether  I  had  made  my  attack  in  i 
more  sensible  part,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  boy  tod^ 
denly  thrust  up  his  fingers  with  so  much  speed  a^il 
dexterity,  that  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  aimed  trfjk 
all  his  force  to  throw  me  into  the  fire ;  in  this  10* 
vage  attempt  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded*  if 
I  had  not  stuck  between  his  finger  and  his  nail>  and 
fell  short  upon  some  linen  that  was  hanging  to  dry. 

The  woman,  who  took  in  washing,  was  employ* 
ed  by  a  laundress  of  some  distinction ;  and  itnap* 
pened  that  I  had  fisdlen  on  the  shift  sleeve  of  a  cde« 
brated  toast,  who  frequently  made  her  appearance 
at  court..  I  concealed  myself  with  great  caution  in 
the  plaits,  and  the  next  night  had  the  honour  to  ae^ 
company  her  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  was 
surrounded  by  rival  beauties,  from  whom  she  at*> 
tracted  every  eye,  and  stood  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure of  mind  and  countenance  in  the  centre  of  ad« 
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miration  and  desire.  In  this  situation  I  became  im- 
patient of  confinement,  and  after  several  efforts  made 
nj  way  out  by  her  tucker^  hoping  to  have  passed 
on  muter  her  handkerchief  to  her  head ;  but  in  this 
bope  I  was  disappointed,  for  handkerchief  she  had 
Bone.    I  was  not,  however,  willing  to  go  back ;  and 
as  my  station  was  the  principal  object  of  the  whole 
circle,  I  was  soon  discovered  by  those  who  stood  near. 
They  gazed  at  me  with  eager  attention,  and  some- 
times turned  towards  each  other  with  very  intelli- 
^t  looks ;  but  of  this  the  lady  took  no  notice,  as 
It  was  the  common  effect  of  that  profusion  of  beauty 
which  she  had  been  used  to  pour  upon  every  eye  ; 
Ihe  emotion,  however,  at  lei^th  increased  till  she 
observed  it,  and  glancing  her  eye  downward  with  a 
aecret  exultation,  she  discovered  the  cause :  pride 
instantly  covered  those  cheeks  with  blushes,  which 
Bodesty  had  forsaken ;  and  as  I  was  now  become 
aensible  of  my  danger,  I  was  hastening  to  retreat. 
At  this  instant,  a  young  nobleman,  who  perceived 
that  the  lady  was  become  sensible  of  her  disgrace, 
ind  who,  perhaps,  thought  that  it  might  be  deemed 
an  indecorum  to  approach  the  place  where  I  stood 
with  his  hand  in  a  public  assembly,  stooped  down, 
and  holding  up  his  hat  to  his  face^  directed  so  vio- 
lent a  blast  towards  me,  from  his  mouth,  that  I  va- 
nished before  it  like  an  atom  in  a  whirlwind :  and 
the  next  moment  found  myself  in  the  toupee  of  a 
battered  beau,  whose  attention  was  engrossed  by  the 
widow  of  a  rich  citizen,  with  whose  plum  he  hoped 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  procure  a  new  mistress. 

"  In  this  place,  the  nair  was  so  thin  that  it  scarce 
afforded  me  shelter,  except  a  single  row  of  curls  on 
each  side,  where  the  powder  and  grease  were  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  my  progress  :  here,  however,  I 
continued  near  a  week,  but  it  was  in  every  respect 
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a  dreadful  situation.  I  lived  in  perpetual  solicitiill  i 
and  danger^  secluded  from  my  species^  and  expoMi 
to  the  cursed  claws  of  the  valet^  who  persecutei  ail 
every  morning  and  every  night.  In  the  momiitf,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  escaped  noi 
being  kneaded  up  in  a  lump  of  pomatum^  or  squeeni 
to  death  between  the  burning  forceps  of  a  cikpBf 
iron ;  and  at  nighty  after  I  had  with  the  utmost  vi|;i- 
lance  and  dexterity  evaded  the  comb^  I  was  still  hi- 
blc  to  be  thrust  through  the  body  with  a  pin.. 

"  I  frequently  meditated  my  escape^  and  fonnei 
many  projects  to  effect  it,  which  I  affcerwarda  abaft* 
doned  either  as  dangerous  or  impracticable.  I  cba 
served  that  the  valet  had  a  much  better  head  of  hair 
than  his  master,  and  that  he  sometimes  wore  tk 
same  bag ;  into  the  bag,  therefore,  one  eveniiigy  I 
descended  with  great  circumspection,  and  was  !»• 
moved  with  it :  nor  was  it  long  before  my  ntmolk  I 
expectations  were  answered,  for  the  valet  tied  on  mf 
dormitory  to  his  own  hair  the  very  next  monuD|^  i 
and  I  gained  a  new  settlement. 

"  But  the  bag  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  inaa^ 
ter's  dress  which  was  occasionally  apph)priated  Iff 
the  servant,  who  being  soon  after  my  exploit  detod* 
cd  in  wearing  a  laced  frock  before  it  had  been  left 
off,  was  turned  away  at  a  minute's  warning ;  and 
despairing  to  obtain  a  character,  returned  to  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  became 
journeyman  to  a  barber  in  the  city,  who,  upon  aefr" 
ing  a  specimen  of  his  skill  to  dress  hair  a-la^mode 
de  la  couvy  was  willing  to  receive  him  without  a 
scrupulous  examination  of  his  morals. 

This  change  in  the  situation  of  my  patron  was 
of  great  advantage  to  me,  for  I  began  to  have  mon 
company  and  less  disturbance.  But  among  other 
persons  whom  he  attended  every  morning  to  shave^ 
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HB  an  elderly  gentleman  of  great  repute  for  natural 
iowledge^  a  feUow  of  many  foreign  societies^  and  a 
mfoand  adept  in  experimental  philosophy.  This 
ntleman,  having  conceived  a  design  to  repeat 
eowenhoek's  experiments  upon  the  increase  of  our 
ledesy  inquired  of  the  proprietor  of  my  dwelling  if 
J  could  help  him  to  a  subject.  The  man  was  at 
rat  startled  at  the  question ;  but  it  was  no  sooner 
mprehended  than  he  pulled  out  an  ivory  comb, 
id  produced  myself  and  two  associates,  one  of  whom 
led  soon  after  of  the  hurt  he  received. 

"  The  sage  received  us  with  thanks^  and  very  care- 
illy  conveyed  us  into  his  stocking,  where^  though 
was  not  a  situation  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  na- 
ire,  we  produced  a  numerous  progeny.  Here,  how- 
rer,  I  suffered  new  calamity^  and  was  exposed  to 
efw  danger.  The  philosopher^  whom  a  sedentary 
ad  recluse  life  had  rendered  extremely  susceptible 
P  cold,  would  often  sit  with  his  shins  so  near  the 
re,  that  we  were  almost  scorched  to  death  before 
e  could  get  round  to  the  calf  for  shelter.  He  was 
Iflo  subject  to  frequent  abstractions  of  mind^  and  at 
lese  times  many  of  us  have  been  miserably  destroy- 
i  by  his  broth  or  his  tea,  which  he  would  hold  so 
inch  on  one  side  that  it  would  run  over  the  vessel, 
ad  overflow  us  with  a  scalding  deluge  from  his  knee 
9  his  ancle  :  nor  was  this  all,  for  when  he  felt  the 
mart  he  would  rub  the  part  with  his  hand,  without 
eflecting  upon  his  nursery,  till  he  had  crushed  great 
lart  of  those  who  had  escaped.  Still,  however,  it 
vas  mv  fortune  to  survive  for  new  adventures. 

"  The  philosopher,  among  other  visitants  whose 
mriosity  he  was  pleased  to  gratify,  was  sometimes 
bvoured  with  the  company  of  ladies :  for  the  enter- 
Uiiunent  of  a  lady,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  one 
morning  takeu  from  my  family,  when  I  least  sus- 
pected it,  and  secured  in  the  apparatus  of  a  solar 
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microscope.    After  I  had  contributed  to  their  &»•  i 

tonishment  and  diversion  near  an  hour^  I  was  left  i 

with  the  utmost  inhumanity  and  ingratitude  to  pa-  j| 

rish  of  hunger^  immured  between  the  two  pieoei  d  » 

isinglass  through  which  1  had  been  exhibited,  la.  I 

this  condition  1  remained  three  days  and  three  mAttg  i 

and  should  certainly  have  perished  in  the  fouru,  if  I 

a  boy  about  seven  years  old^  who  was  carelessly  kft  i 

alone  in  the  room^  had  not  poked  his  finger  thronijk  | 

the  hole  in  which  1  was  confined^  and  once  moreict  ; 

me  at  liberty.  1  was^  however^  extremely  weak^iad  , 

the  window'being  open  I  was  blown  into  the  afaree^  , 

and  fell  on  the  uncovered  periwig  of  a  doctor  of  dw-  j 
sic^  who  had  just  alighted  to  visit  a  patient.  Tu 

was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  entered  a  periwig  •  i 

situation  which  I  scarce  less  deprecate  than  the  mi*  , 

croscope :  1  found  it  a  desolate  wilderness^  withnl  . 

inhabitants  and  without  bounds.    I  continued  ti  | 

traverse  it  with  incredible  labour^  but  I  know  not  ii  , 

what  direction,  and  despaired  of  being  ever  restond  ■ 

either  to  food  or  rest.    My  spirits  were  at  length  €»•  ^ 

hausted,  mj  gripe  relaxed,  and  I  fell  almost  in  a  stita  . 

of  insensibility  from  the  verge  of  the  labyrinth  in  ; 

which  I  had  lieen  bewildered,  into  the  head  of  a  pt*  ^ 

tient  in  the  hospital,  over  whom,  after  my  I  , 
could  just  perceive  the  doctor  leaning  to  look  at  Ui 

tongue.  ^ 

"  By  the  warmth  and  nourishment  which  tUi  , 

place  afforded  me,  I  soon  revived.    I  rejoiced  at  mf  . 
deliverance,  and  thought  1  had  nothing  to  fear  but 
the  death  of  the  patient  in  whose  head  I  had  takei 
shelter. 

^'  I  was,  however,  soon  convinced  of  my  mistake; 
for,  among  other  patients,  in  the  same  ward,  wu  I 

child  about  six  years  old,  who,  having  been  put  if  ^, 
for  a  rupture,  had  fallen  into  the  jaimdice ;  for  tUi 
disease  the  nurse,  in  the  absence  of  the  physidtQi 
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nbied  a  certain  number  of  my  species  to  be  ad- 
stered  alive  in  a  spoonful  of  milk.  A  collection 
immediately  made,  and  I  was  numbered  among 
inbappy  victims  which  ignorance  and  inhuma- 
had  thus  devoted  to  destruction :  I  was  immerged 
le  potion,  and  saw  myself  approach  the  horrid 
that  I  expected  wotild,  the  next  moment,  close 
me ;  not  but  that,  in  this  dreadful  moment,  I 
some  languid  hope  of  passing  the  gulf  unhurt, 
finding  a  settlement  at  the  bottom.  My  iate, 
*ver,  was  otherwise  determined  :  for  the  child, 
fit  of  ^wardness  and  anger,  dashed  the  spoon 
if  the  hand  of  the  nurse ;  and,  after  incredible 
ue,  I  recovered  the  station  to  which  I  had  de- 
led from  the  doctor's  wig. 
I  was  once  more  congratulating  myself  on  an 
[18  almost  miraculous,  when  I  was  alarmed  by 
ippearance  of  a  barber,  with  all  the  dreadful  ap- 
tns  of  his  trade.  I  soon  found  that  the  person 
ie  head  I  had  chosen  for  an  asylum  was  become 
ious,  and  that  the  hair  was>  by  the  physician's 
r,  to  be  removed  for  a  blister. 
Here  my  courage  totally  failed,  and  all  my  hopes 
K>k  me.  It  happened,  however,  that  though  I 
entangled  in  the  suds,  yet  I  was  deposited,  un- 
,  upon  the  operator's  shaving  cloth ;  from 
nee,  as  he  was  shaving  you  this  night,  I  gained 
•  shoulder,  and  have,  this  moment,  crawled  out 
I  the  plaits  of  your  stock,  which  you  have  just 
•n  off  and  laid  upon  this  table.  Whether  this 
It  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  time  only  can  dis- 
T :  but  I  still  hope  to  find  some  dwelling,  where 
oomb  shall  ever  enter,  and  no  nails  shall  ever 
tch ;  which  neither  pincers  nor  razors  shall  ap- 
ich ;  where  I  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  life  m 
«ct  security  and  repose,  amidst  the  smiles  of  so* 
y  and  the  profusion  of  plenty- 

Oh.  XXI.  R 
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At  this  hope^  so  extravagant  and  ridieuloiu,  al- 
tered with  such  solemnity  of  diction  and  manner,  I 
burst  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  that  awaU 
me :  but  my  mirth  was  instantly  repressed  by 
fleeting^  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  less  expoied  tH 
evil ;  and  that  all  his  expectations  of  security  ail 
happiness^  in  temporal  possessions^  are  equally 
mencal  and  absurd. 

I  am^  siR^ 
"  Your  humble  servant 

OORMITOB.*^ 
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Tdepkus  et  Pdeus,  cUm  pauper  et  eseul  uierque, 
Fnyidt  ampmllat  et  sesquipedatia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  ^ctantis  tetigisse  querdd, 

Hos.  A&i  rosf.  911 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieve : 
Peleus  and  Tdephus,  exiled  and  poor, 
Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words : 
He  that  would  have  spectators  share  his  giid^ 
Must  write,  not  only  well,  but  movingly. 

BOaCOMMIb 

Madness  being  occasioned  by  a  close  and  continued 
attention  of  the  mind  to  a  single  object,  Shakspctif 
judiciously  represents  the  resignation  of  his  crowRtl 
daughters  so  cruel  and  unnatural,  as  the  particiikr 
idea  which  has  brought  on  the  distraction  of  Lett, 
and  which  perpetualL^  recurs  to  his  ima^natioB,  aal 
tiixes  itself  with  all  his  ramblings.  Full  of  thii 
idee^  therefore,  he  breaks  out  abruptly  in  the  hasA 
act :  '  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  ror  ooining ;  I  tf^ 
the  king  bimself He  believes  himself  to  w  mihg 
recruits,  and  cenmes  the  inability  ud  nnskilAibeii 
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Psome  of  his  soldiers :  '  There's  your  press-money, 
liat  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper : 
raw  me  a  clothier's  yard.  Look,  look,  a  mouse! 
'eace^  peace :  this  piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do't.' 
lie  art  of  oar  poet  is  transcendent  in  thus  making 
passa^^  that  even  borders  on  burlesque^  strongly 
xpressive  of  the  madness  he  is  painting.  Lear  sud- 
ioly  thinks  himself  in  the  field ;  '  There's  my  gaunt- 
it — ^I'U  prove  it  on  a  giant and  that  he  has  shot 
is  arrow  successfully  !  '  O  well  flown  bird !  i'th' 
lout,  i'th'  clout :  hewgh ! — Give  the  word.'  He  then 
eoollects  the  fklsehood  and  cruelty  of  his  daughters^ 
nd  breaks  out  in  some  pathetic  reflections  (m  his  old 
ge,  and  on  the  tempest  to  which  he  was  so  lately 
ixposed :  '  Ha !  Goneril,  ha !  Regan !  They  flattered 
oe  like  a  dog,  and  told  me  I  had  white  hairs  on  my 
lesrd,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  say  ay,  and 
10,  to  everything  I  said — ay  and  no  too,  was  no  good 
livinity.  XFhen  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and 
he  wind  to  make  me  chatter ;  when  the  thunder 
rould  not  peace  at  my  bidding ;  there  I  found  them, 
here  I  smelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men 
'  their  words ;  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing :  'tis 
lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof.'  The  impotencs  of 
oyalty  to  exempt  its  possessor,  more  than  the  mean- 
st  subject,  from  suffering  natural  evils,  is  here  finely 
dnted  at. 

His  friend  and  adherent  Glo'ster,  having  been 
ately  deprived  of  sight,  inquires  if  the  voice  he  hears 
B  not  the  vdee  of  the  king ;  Lear  instantly  catches 
he  word,  and  replies  with  great  quickness, 

—Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 
When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes  ! 
I  pardon  that  man*s  life.    What  was  thy  cau8»? 
Adultery?  No. 

Thou  shalt  not  die :  die  for  adultery  ! 

b2 
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He  then  makes  some  very  severe  reflections  on  the; 
hypocrisy  of  lewd  and  abandoned  women,  and  add% 
'  Fie,  fie,  fie ;  pah,  pah ;  give  me  an  ounce  of  dveC 
good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination m  [ 
as  every  object  seems  to  be  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  ' 
lunatic,  he  think  he  pays  for  the  drug ;  '  There'i  ! 
money  for  thee !'  Verj'^  strong  and  lively  also  is  the 
imagery  in  a  succeeding  speech,  where  he  thiaka  \ 
himself  viewing  his  subjects  punished  by  the  proper 
officer: 

Thou  rascal  beadle,  bold  thy  bloody  hand : 

Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?  strip  thine  own  bade ; 

Thou  hotly  lust*st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 

For  which  thou  whipp*8t  her  !— 

This  circumstance  leads  him  to  reflect  on  the  ef- 
ficacy of  rank  and  power,  to  conceal  and  palliate  pnh. 
fligacy  and  injustice ;  and  this  fine  satire  is  couched 
in  two  different  metaphors,  that  are  carried  on  with 
much  propriety  and  elegance : 

Through  tatter*d  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Hobes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold* 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy *s  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

We  are  moved  to  find  that  Lear  has  some  faint  know- 
ledge  of  his  old  and  faithful  courtier. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes  :  ^ 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Glo*ster. 

The  advice  he  then  gives  him  is  very  aflfecting : 

Thou  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  know*8t,  tlie  first  time  that  we  smell  th«  air 
We  wawle  and  cry- 
When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools ! 
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This  tender  complaint  of  the  miseries  of  human  life 
bears  so  exact  a  resemblance  with  the  following  pas- 
nge  of  Lncretius>  that  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
it: 

Vagituque  locum  lugukri  complet,  td  aquum  ett^ 
Ctu  tofitum  m  vU&  rettet  transire  mahrunu 

Then  with  cBstressful  cries  he  fills  the  room,  - 

Too  sure  presages  of  his  future  400121.  dktdeic 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  our  author  copied  from 
the  Roman ;  on  such  a  subject  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble  but  that  two  persons  of  genius  and  sensioility 
most  feel  and  think  alike.  Lear  drops  his  moralities 
and  meditates  revenge : 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  ti«op  of  horse  with  fdt   I'll  put*t  in  proof ; 
And  when  I've  stol'n  upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then  km,  Idll,  kill,  IdB,  till,  kill 

The  expedient  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  a 

lonatic^  and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  word 
'  kill/  forcibly  represent  his  rage  and  desire  of  re- 
venge^ and  must  affect  an  intelligent  audience  at 
once  with  pity  and  terror.  At  this  instant  Cordelia 
sends  one  of  her  attendants  to  protect  her  father  from 
the  danger  with  which  he  is  threatened  by  her  sis- 
ters :  the  wretched  king  is  so  accustomed  to  misery, 
and  so  hopeless  of  succour,  that  when  the  messenger 
offers  to  lead  him  out,  he  imagines  himself  taken 
captive  and  mortally  wounded : 

No  rescue?  what!  a  prisoner?  I  am  e*en 
The  nat*ral  fool  of  fortune :  use  me  well, 
Tou  shall  have  ransom.   Let  me  have  surgeons ; 
l*m  cut  to  th*brain.— 

Cordelia  at  length  arrives :  an  opiate  is  adminis- 
t«Ted  to  the  king,  to  calm  the  agomes  and  agitations 
of  his  mind ;  and  a  most  interesting  interview  en- 
ii3 
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sues  between  this  daughter^  that  was  so  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  disaffection^  and  the  rash  and  mistaken 
father.  Lear^  during  his  slumber^  has  been  arrajed 
in  regal  apparel^  and  is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  a 
chair>  not  recovered  from  his  trance.  I  know  itot  a 
speech  more  truly  pathetic  than  that  of  Cofddia 
when  she  first  sees  him : 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.   Waa  this  a  &ce 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

The  dreadfulness  of  that  night  is  expressed  bf  « 
circumstance  of  great  humanity ;  for  which  kind 
strokes  Shakspeare  is  as  eminent  as  for  his  poetfj:' 

—  Mine  enemy's  dog, 
ThoMgh  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire.   And  wast  thou  fidn»  poor  &ther. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine^  and  rogues  forlorn, 
.  In  short  and  musty  straw  ?~ 

Lear  begins  to  awake ;  but  his  imagination  is  sliD 
distempered^  and  his  pain  exquisite. 

You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o*  th'  grave 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. — 

When  Cordelia  in  great  affliction  asks  him  if  !» 
knows  her^  he  replies^ 

You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  when  did  you  die? 

This  reply  heightens  her  distress :  but  his  semi- 
bility  beginning  to  return^  she  kneels  to  him^  and 
begs  his  benediction.  I  hope  I  have  no  readers  thst 
can  peruse  his  answer  without  tears . 

«—  Pray  do  not  mock  me : 
r  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
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I  fear  I  am  not  in*  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should^lcnow  you,  and  know  tliis  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is. — Do  not  laugh  at  me; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  hidy 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

lie  humility^  calmness,  and  sedateness  of  this 
peech^  opposed  to  the  former  rage  and  indignation 
f  Lear  is  finely  calculated  to  excite  commiseration, 
(truck  with  the  remembrance  of  the  injurious  sus- 
dcion  he  had  cherished  against  this  favourite  and 
imd  daughter,  the  poor  old  man  entreats  her  '  not 
0  weep/  and  tells  her,  that  ^  if  she  has  prepared 
wttm  for  him,  he  is  ready  to  drink  it ;  for  I  know,' 
ays  he,  '  you  do  not,  you  cannot  love  me,  after  my 
Toel  usage  of  you :  your  sisters  have  done  me  mucn 
mngj  of  which  I  have  some  fiednt  remembrance ; 
^OQ  have  some  cause  to  hate  me,  they  have  none.' 
Jeing  told  that  he  is  not  in  France,  but  in  his  own 
cingdom,  he  answers  hastily,  and  in  connexion  with 
hat  leading  idea  which  I  have  before  insisted  on. 
Do  not  abuse  me' — and  adds,  with  a  meekness  and 
ontrition  that  are  very  pathetic,  '  Pray  now  forget 
Jid  forgive ;  I  am  old  and  foolish.' 

Cordelia  is  at  last  slain :  the  lamentations  of  Lear 
re  extremely  tender  and  affecting ;  and  this  accident 
s  so  severe  and  intolerable,  that  it  again  deprived 
dm  of  his  intellect,  which  seemed  to  be  returning 

His  last  speech,  as  he  surveys  the  body,  consists 
>f  such  simple  reflections  as  nature  and  sorrow  dic- 
ate: 

Why  sl^ould  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 

And  thou  no  l>reath  at  all  ?   O,  thou  wilt  come  no  more ! 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !— 

rhc  heaving  and  swelling  of  his  heart  is  described 
by  a  most  expressive  circumstance ; 
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Pray  you  undo  this  button.   Thank  you.  Sir. 
Do  you  see  this  ?    Look, — her,  look  on  her  Hfti 
Look  ther^  look  there ! —  [Dia, 

I  shall  transiently  observe^  in  concliision  of  tlieK 
remarks^  that  this  drama  is  chargeable  with  ooiHi- 
derable  imperfections.  The  plot  of  Edmund  agaimk 
his  brother^  which  distracts  the  attention^  and  d»*' 
stroys  the  unity  of  the  fable ;  the  cruel  and  honid 
extinction  of  Glo'ster's  eyes>  which  ought  not  to  1m 
exhibited  on  the  stage;  the  utter  improbability  if 
Glo'ster's  imagining,  though  blind,  that  he  had  ugf* 
ed  down  Dover  cliff ;  and  some  passages  that  are  tw 
turgid  and  full  of  strained  metaphors  j  are  fimlto 
which  the  warmest  admirers  of  Shakspeare  will  fiai' 
it  difficult  to  excuse.  I  know  not,  also^  whether  Al 
cruelty  of  the  daughters  is  not  painted  with  dremp 
stances  too  savage  and  unnatural ;  for  it  is  not  toft' 
cient  to  say,  that  this  monstrous  Wbarity  is  fbundBl 
on  historiod  truth,  if  we  recollect  the  just  obearr^ 
ation  of  Boileau, 

Le  vrai  pent  qudqiiefins  iCkre  pas  vrcdsemUabk, 
Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  beliered. 

lOMHL 

z 
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Jam  protervd 
Fronie  pdet  Lalage  maritum, 

HOB.  CAK.  iL  5. 15l. 

The  maid  whom  now  you  court  in  vain, 
Win  quickly  run  in  quest  of  man. 

I  HAVE  before  remarked,  that  '  to  abstain  from  tb 
appearance  of  evil^'  is  a  precept  in  that  law,  wbiA 
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characteristic  of  divinity ;  and  I  liave^  in 
one  of  these  papers^  endeavoured  to  en- 
ractice  of  it^  by  an  illustration  of  its  et- 
id  importance. 

tancGS  have  been  admitted  as  evidences  of 
when  death  has  been  the  consequence  of 
;  said  a  cpuduct  by  which  evil  is  strongly 
.  little  less  pernicious  than  that  by  which 
tsed  With  respect  to  society^  as  &r  as  it 
oenced  by  example^  the  effect  of  both  is 
for  every  man  encourages  the  practice  of 
rhich  he  commits  in  appearapce,  thoo^ 
t  in  hct :  and  with  respect  to  the  indivi- 
i  esteem  of  the  world  is  a  motive  to  virtue 
(werful  than  the  approbation  of  conscience^ 
9ws  that  he  is  already  d^raded  by  the  im- 
f  guilt,  will  find  himself  half  disarmed 
B  assailed  by  temptation :  and  as  he  will 
9  lose,  he  will,  indeed,  be  less  disposed  to 
■  the  sex  whose  levity  is  most  likely  to 
insure,  it  is  eminently  true,  that  the  loss 
by  imprudence  frequently  induces  the 
;ue :  the  ladies,  therefore,  should  be  pro- 
r  circumspect ;  as,  to  those  in  whom  folly 
ely  to  terminate  in  guilt,  it  is  certainly  of 
:tance  to  be  wise. 

gect  has  irresistibly  obtruded  itself  upon 
11  the  silent  hour  of  meditation  ;  because, 
I  I  have  reviewed  the  scenes  in  which  I 
I  among  the  busy  and  the  gay,  I  have  ob- 
;  a  depravity  of  manners,  a  ucentious  ex- 
of  dress  and  behaviour,  are  become  almost 
virtue  seems  ambitious  of  a  resemblance 
vice  glories  in  the  deformities  which  she 
Bed  to  hide. 

t  timidity  and  modest  reserve  have  been 
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always  considered  as  auxiliaries  to  beauty  ;  but  aa 
air  of  dissolute  boldness  is  now  affected  by  all  w^a 
would  be  thought  graceful  or  polite :  chastity^  whiek 
used  to  be  discovered  in  every  gesture  and  every  lool^ 
is  now  retired  to  the  breast^  and  is  found  only  by  thme 
who  intend  its  destruction ;  as  a  general  when  tltf 
town  is  surrendered  retreats  to  the  citadel,  whidi  il 
always  less  capable  of  defence,  when  the  outworks  an 
possessed  by  the  enemy. 

There  is  now  little  apparent  difference  betWM 
the  virgin  and  the  prostitute ;  if  they  are  not  oIIm^ 
wise  known,  they  may  share  the  box  and  the  imh  | 
ing-room  without  distinction.    The  same  ftahioi  P 
which  takes  away  the  veil  of  modesty,  will 


sarily  conceal  lewdness ;  and  honour  and  shame  wi  ' 
lose  their  influence,  because  they  will  no  longer  dii<  I 
tinguish  virtue  from  vice*  Greneral  custom,  perliq^ 
may  be  thought  an  effectual  security  against  genm 
censure ;  but  it  will  not  always  1ml  the  sosinGUQl 
of  jealousy ;  nor  can  it  familiarize  any  beauty  with* 
out  destroying  its  influence,  or  diminish  the  preni^ 
tives  of  a  husband  withoiit  weakening  his  attachmenft 
to  his  wife. 

The  excess  of  every  mode  may  be  declined  withoet 
remarkable  singularity  ;  and  the  ladies,  who  ahoall 
even  dare  to  be  singular  in  the  present  defection  d 
taste,  would  proportionably  increase  their  power  aol 
secure  their  happiness. 

I  know  that  in  the  vanity  and  the  presumption  d 
youth,  it  is  common  to  allege  the  consdousneH 
innocence,  as  a  reason  for  the  contempt  of  oenson; 
and  a  license,  not  only  for  every  freedom,  but  Ar 
every  fEivour  except  the  last.  This  confidence  M 
perhaps,  only  be  repressed  by  a  sense  of  danger:  an' 
as  the  persons  whom  I  wish  to  warn,  are  most  impa* 
tient  of  declamation,  and  most  susceptible  ef  ptf,l 
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them  in  a  story  ;^  and  I  hopQ  the  erentt 
r  illustrate  but  impress  the  precept  whidi 
u 

jiist  as  she  had  entered  her  fourteenth 
h  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  her  mother, 
iunstances  as  disappointed  all  the  hopes 
dncation  had  encouraged.  Her  fether, 
great  elegance  upon  the  salary  of  a  place 
ed  sudd^y,  without  having  made  any 
r  his  fiunily,  except  an  annuity  of  one 
nndsy  whi<ui  he  had  purchased  for  his 
irt  of  her  marriage  portion  ;  nor  was  he 
any  property,  except  the  fdmiture  of  a 
in  one  of  the  new  squares,  an  equipage, 
I,  and  some  plate. 

»r.part  of  uie  furniture  and  the  equi- 
aid  to  pay  his  debts ;  the  jewels,  wmch 
great  value,  and  some  useful  pieces  of 
are  reserved;  and  Flavilla  removed  with 
into  lodmigs. 

ithstan£ng  this  change  in  her  drcum- 
y  did  not  immediatdy  lose  their  rank, 
still  visited  by  a  numerous  and  polite 
e ;  and  though  some  gratified  their  pride 
I  the  appearance  of  pity,  and  rather  in- 
alleviated  their  distress  by  the  whine  of 
and  a  minute  comparison  of  what  they 
h  what  they  possessed ;  yet  from  others 
mtinually  receiving  presents,  which  still 
n  to  Hve  with  a  genteel  frugality ;  they 
Qsidered  as  people  of  feshion,  ana  treated 
a  lower  class  with  distant  respect, 
hus  continued  to  move  in  a  sphere  to 
tiad  no  claim ;  she  was  perpetually  sur- 
h  ele^^ce  and  splendour,  which  tne  ca« 
srs,  like  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  coidd 
a  moment,  and  leave  her  to  regret  the 
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loss  of  enjoyments^  which  she  could  neither  hope  tt 
obtain  nor  cease  to  desire.  Of  this,  however,  Fh» 
villa  had  no  dread.  She  was  remarkably  tall  fbrhv 
age,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her  beauty  bat 
her  wit :  these  qualifications  she  considered  not  onlj 
as  securing  whatever  she  enjoyed  by  the  fevoor  if 
others,  but  as  a  pledge  of  possessing  them  in  her  owa' 
right  by  an  advantageous  marriage.  Thus  the  TinoK 
that  danced  before  her  derived  stability  fnm  th| 
very  vanity  which  it  flattered :  and  she  had  as  littb 
apprehension  of  distress,  as  diffidence  of  her  owi 
power  to  please. 

There  was  a  fashionable  levity  in  her  carriage  an) 
discourse,  which  her  mother,  who  knew  the  daont 
of  her  situation,  laboured  to  restrain,  sometimes 
anger,  and  sometimes  with  tears,  but  always  with* 
out  success.  Flavilla  was  ever  ready  to  answer  thi| 
she  neither  did  nor  said  any  thing  of  which  she  Inl  ! 
reason  to  be  ashamed ;  and  therefore  did  not  knov 
why  she  should  be  restrained,  except  in  mere  ooorr 
tesy  to  envy,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  provoke^  tf 
to  slander,  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  fear.  In  pro* 
portion  as  Flavilla  was  more  flattered  and  careand, 
the  influence  of  her  mother  became  less ;  and  thonj^ 
she  always  treated  her  with  respect,  from  a  point  cf 
good  breeding,  yet  she  secretly  despised  her  maxiiiub 
and  applauded  ner  own  conduct. 

Flavilla  at  eighteen  was  a  celebrated  toast ;  ant 
among  other  gay  visitants  who  frequented  her  teir 
table,  was  Clooio,  a  young  baronet,  who  had  jml 
taken  possession  of  his  title  and  estate.  There  weit 
many  particulars  in  Clodio's  behaviour  which  eo; 
couraged  Flavilla  to  hope  that  she  should  obtain  him 
for  a  husband :  but  she  suffered  his  assiduities  witk 
such  apparent  pleasure,  and  his  familiarities  with « 
little  reserve,  that  he  soon  ventured  to  disclose  hii 
intention,  and  make  her  what  he  thought  ft  very  gnn 
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oposal  of  another  kind :  but  whatever  were  the 
s  with  which  it  was  introduced,  or  the  temis 
jch  it  was  made,  Flavilla  rejected  it  with  the 
t;  indignation  and  disdain.  Clodio,  who,  not- 
anding  his  youth,  had  long  known  and  often 
led  the  arts  of  seduction,  gave  way  to  the  storm, 
himself  at  her  feet,  imputed  his  offence  to  the 
y  of  his  passion,  flattered  her  pride  by  the  most 
submission  of  extravagant  praise,  entreated 
rdon,  aggravated  his  crime,  but  made  no  mcn- 
f  atonement  by  marriage.  This  particular, 
Flavilla  did  not  fiul  to  remark,  ought  to  have 
lined  her  to  admit  him  no  more  :  but  her  va- 
od  her  ambition  were  still  predominant,  she 
vj^ed  to  succeed  in  her  project,  Clodio's  offence 
cktij  forgiven,  his  visits  were  permitted,  his 
irities  were  again  suffered,  and  his  hopes  re- 
He  had  long  entertained  an  opinion  that 
ired  him,  in  which,  however,  it  is  probable,  that 
n  vanity  and  her  indiscretion  concurred  to  de- 
liim ;  but  this  opinion,  though  it  implied  the 
est  obligation  to  treat  her  with  generosity  and 
ness,  only  determined  him  again  to  attempt 
in,  as  it  encouraged  him  with  a  probability  of 
s.  Having,  therefore,  resolved  to  obtain  her 
listress,  or  at  once  to  give  her  up,  he  thought 
1  little  more  to  do  than  to  convince  her  that  he 
iken  such  a  resolution,  justify  it  by  some  plan- 
iopbistry,  and  give  her  some  time  to  deliberate 
i  final  determination.  With  this  view,  he  went 
t  journey  into  the  country ;  having  put  a  letter 
er  hand  at  parting,  in  which  he  acquainted  her, 
e  had  often  reflected,  with  inexpressible  regret, 
lier  resentment  of  his  conduct  in  a  late  instance ; 
lat  the  delicacy  and  the  ardour  of  his  affection 
insuperable  obstacles  to  his  marriage:  that 
5  there  was  no  liberty,  there  could  be  no  hap- 
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piness :  that  he  should  become;  indifferent  totbeeB^  m 
dearments  of  love,  when  th^sj  could  no  longer  be  diiK  I 
tinguished  from  the  offioiousness  of  duty:  tbatiriiifr  i 
they  were  happy  in  the  possession  of  each  other^.  fi  i 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  they  would  part;  wil  i 
that  if  this  happiness  should  cease^  it  would  flriH  | 
only  ensure  but  aggravate  their  misery  to  be  ia0  | 
parably  united:  that  this  event  was  less  probaUjiii  | 
m  proportion*  as  their  cohabitation  was  v(Uimtirft  i 
but  that  he  would  make  such  provision  for  lier  imii# 
the  contingency,  as  a  wife  would  expect  upon  lif 
death.  He  conjured  her  not  to  determine  under'tli^ 
influence  of  prejudice  and  custom,  but  aocordiiig^ 
the  laws  of  reason  and  nature.    '  Affcer  xnatuiedM^. 
liberation,'  said  he,  '  remember  that  the  idioileTriW; 
of  my  life  depends  upon  your  will.    I  do  not 
an  explicit  consent,  with  whatever  transport  I 
behola  the  lovely  confusion  which  it  might 
I  shall  attend  you  in  a  few  days,  with  the  anXieK 
though  not  with  the  guilt,  of  a  criminal  who  mit 
for  the  decision  of  his  judge.  If  my  visit  is  admiitt{ 
we  will  never  part ;  if  it  is  rejected,  I  can-  see  J9t 
no  more.' 
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-'Incedis  per  ignet 
SufpotUos  dneri  doloso,  bob.  cuufi.  KT» 

With  heedless  feet  on  fires  you  go, 
That  hid  in  treacherous  ashes  g^w. 

Flavii«la  had  too  much  understanding  as  wA^ 
virtue  to  deliberate  a  moment  upon  this 
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She  gave  immediate  orders  that  Clodio  should  be 
admitted  no  more.  But  his  letter  was  a  temptation 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  which  she  could  not  resist : 
die  fihowed  it  first  to  her  mother  and  then  to  the 
^rbde  circle  of  her  female  acquaintance,  with  all  the 
exultation  of  a  hero  who  exposes  a  vanquished  enemy 
si  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  in  a  triumph ;  she  con- 
sidered it  as  an  indisputable  evidence  of  her  virtue, 
as  a  reproof  of  all  who  had  dared  to  censure  the  le- 
vity ofiier  conduct,  and  a  license  to  continue  it  with- 
€Ot  apology  or  restraint. 

It  nap^ened  that  Flavilla,  soon  after  this  accident, 
ma  seen  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  playhouse  by  Mer- 
CBtor,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from 
his  fint  voyase  as  captain  of  a  large  ship  in  the  Le- 
Tuit  trade,  which  had  been  purchased  for  him  by  his 
fiAher,  whose  fortune  enabled  him  to  make  a  genteel 
pronaion  for  five  sons,  of  whom  Mercator  was  the 
youngest,  and  who  expected  to  share  his  estate,  which 
was  personal,  in  equal  proportions  at  his  death. 

JMlercator  was  captivated  with  her  beauty,  but  dis- 
couraged by  the  splendour  of  her  appearance,  and 
the  rsmk  of  her  companj*.  He  was  urged  rather  by 
curiosity  than  hope,  to  inquire  who  she  was ;  and  he 
soon  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  her  circumstances, 
as  relieved  him  from  despair. 

As  he  knew  not  how  to  get  admission  to  her  com- 
pany, and  had  no  design  upon  her  virtue,  he  wrote 
in  the  first  ardour  of  his  passion  to  her  mother; 
giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  fortune  and  depend- 
ence, and  entreating  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
visit  Flavilla  as  a  candidate  for  her  affection.  The 
old  lady,  after  having  made  some  inquiries,  by  which 
the  account  that  Mercator  had  given  lier  was  con- 
finned,  sent  him  an  invitation,  and  received  his  first 
visit  alone.  She  told  him,  that  as  Flavilla  had  no 
fortune,  and  as  a  considerable  part  of  his  own  was 
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dependent  upon  his  father's  will^  it  would  be 
tremely  imprudent  to  endanger  the  disappomtii 
of  his  expectations^  by  a  marriage  which  would  n 
it  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  fulfilled;  ' 
he  oughts  therefore^  to  obtain  his  ^either's  ooni 
before  any  other  step  was  taken^  lest  he  ahooU 
embarrassed  by  engagements  which  young  per 
almost  insensibly  contract^  whose  complaooiG] 
each  other  is  continually  gaining  strength  by 
quent  visits  and  conversation.  To  this  couiimI 
i^utary  and  perplexing^  Mercator  was .  hesiti 
what  to  reply,  when  Fkvilla  came  in,  an  aocii 
which  he  was  now  only  solicitous  to  improve.  ] 
villa  was  not  displeased  either  with  his  person  at 
address ;  the  frankness  and  gaiety  of  her  dispod 
soon  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  stranger :  a  i 
versation  commenced,  during  which  they  becuM 
more  pleased  with  each  other ;  and  having  thui  i 
mounted  the  difficulty  of  a  first  visit,  he  uiong^ 
more  of  the  old  lady,  as  he  believed  her  auq 
were  not  necessary  to  his  success. 

His  visits  were  often  repeated,  and  he  bee 
every  hour  more  impatient  of  delay :  he  pressed 
suit  with  that  contagious  ardour,  which  is  cau^ 
every  glance,  and  produces  the  consent  which  il 
licits.  At  the  same  time,  indeed,  a  thought  of 
father  would  intervene:  but  being  determine 
gratifj  his  vnshes  at  all  events,  he  concluded  wi 
sagacitj*  almost  universal  on  these  occasions,  thi 
two  evils,  to  marry  without  his  consent  was  lessi 
to  marry  against  it ;  and  one  evening,  after  the  k 
had  spent  the  afternoon  by  themselves,  theyi 
out  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  which  Mercator  had  j^rop 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  passion,  and  to  whidi  i 
villa  had  consented  in  the  giddiness  of  her  indii 
tion,  and  were  married  at  Slay  Fair. 

In  the  first  interval  of  recollection  after  this  ] 
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dpitate  step^  Mercator  considered^  that  he  ought  to 
be  the  first  who  acquainted  his  father  of  the  new  al- 
fiance  which  had  been  made  in  his  family :  but  as  he 
bad  not  fortitude  enough  to  do  it  in  person^  lie  ex- 
meiBed  it  in  the  best  terms  he  could  conceive  by  a 
letter :  and  after  such  an  apol(^  for  his  conduct  as 
be  had  been  used  to  make  to  himself,  he  requested 
that  he  mieht  be  permitted  to  present  his  wife  for 
tbe  parentu  beneuction,  which  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  felicity. 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  character  I  cannot  bet- 
ter express  than  in  the  fashionable  phrase  which  has 
been  contrived  to  jpalliate  false  principles  and  disso- 
lute manners,  had  been  a  gay  man,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  town.  He  had  often  heard  Fla- 
lilla  toasted  by  rakes  of  quality,  and  had  often  seen 
lier  at  public  places.  Her  beauty  and  her  depend- 
ence^ the  gaiety  of  her  dress^  the  multitude  of  her 
admirers^  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  and  all  the  cir- 
comstanoes  of  her  situation,  had  concurred  to  render 
ber  character  suspected ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  judge 
of  it  with  yet  less  charity,  when  she  had  offended 
Um  by  marrying  his  son,  whom  he  considered  as 
di^paced  and  impoverished,  and  whose  misfortune, 
as  It  was  irretrievable,  he  resolved  not  to  alleviate, 
bat  increase;  a  resolution,  by  which  fathers,  who 
have  foolish  and  disobedient  sons,  usually  display 
tbeir  own  kindness  and  wisdom.  As  soon  as  he  had 
read  Mercator's  letter,  he  cursed  him  for  a  fool,  who 
bad  been  gulled,  by  the  artifices  of  a  strumpet,  to 
ween  her  from  public  infeuny,  by  fEithering  her  diil- 
dren,  and  secure  her  from  a  prison  by  appropriating 
her  debts.  In  an  answer  to  his  letter,  which  he  wrote 
only  to  gratify  his  resentment,  he  told  him,  that  '  if 
be  had  taken  Flavilla  into  keeping,  he  would  have 
overlooked  it ;  and  if  her  extravagance  had  distressed 
hun,  he  would  have  satisfied  his  creditors ;  but  that 
s3 
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his  marriage  was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  that  he  ahooU  ^ 
never  have  another  shilling  of  his  money ;  and  thit  y 
he  was  determined  to  see  him  no  more.'    MercatoTi  ! 
who  was  more  provoked  at  this  outrage  than  grieved 
at  his  loss^  discbined  to  reply ;  and  believing  that  b 
had  now  most  reason  to  be  offended^  oould  not  be 
persuaded  to  solicit  a  reconciliation. 

He  hired  a  genteel  apartment  for  his  wife  of  -«  T 
upholsterer^  who^  with  a  view  to  let  lodffin^  hil 
taken  and  furnished  a  large  house  near  Iieioeil»  " 
fields^  and^  in  about  two  months^  left  her  to  mtb 
^mother  voyage. 

He  had  received  visits  of  congratulation  from  hK 
numerous  acquaintance^  and  had  returned  them  m% 
pledge  of  his  desire  that  they  should  be  repeated.  Bit 
a  remembrance  of  the  gay  multitude^  i^chj  iMit 
he  was  at  home^  had  flattered  his  vanity^  as  smU  _ 
he  was  absent^  alarmed  his  susnicifm :  he  had,  ii^  | 
deed^  no  particular  cause  of  jealousy ;  but  his  ofr 
iety  arose  merely  firom  a  sense  of  the  temptadoa  tl  ^ 
which  she  was  exposed^  and  the  impossibility  of  Hi  ^ 
superintending  her  conduct.  ' 

In  the  mean  time^  FlaviUa  continued  to  fluttv 
round  the  same  giddy  circle^  in  which  she  had  dMii 
so  long :  the  number  of  her  visitants  was  rather 
creased  than  diminished^  the  gentlemen  attendrf 
with  yet  greater  assiduity^  and  she  continued  to  fll^ 
courage  their  civilities  by  the  same  indiscreet  fi» 
liarity :  she  was  one  night  at  the  masquerade,  ml 
another  at  an  opera ;  sometimes  at  a  rout^  and  soM^ 
times  rambling  with  a  party  of  pleasure  in  short  cs-  ^ 
cursions  from  town;  she  came  home  sometfaneiik  I 
midnight^  sometimes  in  the  morning,  and  sumtli—  I 
she  was  absent  several  nights  together.  '  f 

This  conduct  was  the  cause  of  much  speenktMi  a 
and  uneasiness  to  the  good  man  and  woman  of  ife  ^ 
house,  ^t  first  they  suspected  that  Flavilla  wv* 
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better  tlian  a  woman  of  pleasure  ;  uud  that  the  per- 
son who  had  hired  the  lodging  for  her  as  liis  wife^ 
and  had  disappeared  upon  pretence  of  a  voyage  to  sea, 
had  been  employed  to  impose  upon  them,  by  conceal- 
ing her  character^  in  order  to  obtain  such  accomoda- 
tion for  her  as  she  could  not  so  easily  have  procured 
if  it  had  been  known :  but  as  these  suspicions  made 
them  watchful  and  inquisitive^  they  soon  discovered, 
that  many  ladies  by  whcnn  she  was  ^asited  were  of 
good  character  and  &shion.  Her  conduct^  however, 
Baimosing  her  to  be  a  wife,  was  still  inexcusable,  and 
ttiil  endangered  their  credit  and  subsistence ;  hints 
were  ofiten  dropped  by  the  neighbours  to  the  disad- 
Inntage  of  her  character;  and  an  elderly  maiden 
hdy^  who  lodged  in  the  second  floor^  had  given  warn- 
ing; the  &nily  was  disturbed  at  all  hours  in  the 
nipit^  and  the  door  was  crowded  all  day  with  mes- 
ieoEen  and  visitants  to  Flavilla. 

One  day^  therefore,  the  good  woman  took  an  op- 
portunity to  remonstrate,  though  in  the  most  distant 
and  respectful  terms,  and  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
and  caution.  She  told  Flavilla,  '  that  she  was  a  fine 
Tonng  lady,  that  her  husband  was  abroad,  that  she 
Kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  that  the  world  was 
eensorious ;  s}ie  wished  that  less  occasion  for  scandal 
was  given ;  and  hoped  to  be  excused  the  liberty  she 
had  taken,  as  she  might  be  ruined  by  those  slanders 
which  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  great,  and 
which^  therefore,  they  were  not  solicitous  to  avoid.' 
This  address,  however  ambiguous,  and  however  gen- 
tle, was  easily  understood  and  fiercely  resented.  Fla- 
villa, proud  of  her  virtue,  and  impatient  of  control, 
would  have  despised  the  counsel  of  a  philosopher,  if 
it  had  implied  an  impeachment  of  her  conduct ;  be- 
fore a  person  so  much  her  inferior,  therefore,  she  was 
under  no  restraint :  she  answered,  with  a  mixture  of 
contempt  and  indignation,  that '  those  only  who  did 
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not  know  her  would  dare  to  take  any  liberty  with  her 
character ;  and  warned  her  to  propagate  no  scan- 
dalous report  at  her  peril.' 

Flavilla  immediately  rose  her  seat^  and  the 
woman  departed  without  reply^  though  she  was  same 
less  offended  than  her  lodger^  and  from  that  momenl. 
she  determined^  when  MercatorTetumed^  to  give  him 
warning. 

Mercator's  voyage  was  prosperous ;  and  after  aa 
absence  of  about  ten  months^  he  came  back.  Hm 
woman  to  whom  her  husband  left  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  her  lodgings^  and  who  persisted  in  her  par- 
pose^  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. Mercator^  as  his  part  of  the  contract  lud  bea 
punctually  fulfilled^  thought  he  had  some  cause  to  ta 
offended^  and  insisted  to  know  her  reasons  for  cooh 
pelling  him  to  leave  her  house.  These  his  hostel^ 
who  was^  indeed^  a  friendly  woman^  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  give ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  she  evaded  Ik 
question^  he  became  more  solicitous  to  obtain  an  an- 
swer. After  much  hesitation^  which^  perhaps;,  hadt 
worse  effect  than  any  tale  which  malice  could  hsvB 
invented^  she  told  him^  that  '  Madam  kept  a  gnrt 
deal  of  company^  and  often  staid  out  very  late  ;  dut 
she  had  always  been  used  to  quiet  and  regolarity; 
and  was  determined  to  let  her  apartment  to  some  ptf- 
son  in  a  more  private  station.' 

At  this  account  Mercator  changed  oountenanoe; 
for  he  inferred  from  it  just  as  much  more  than  tm&t 
as  he  believed  it  to  be  less.  After  some  mcnnentsd^ 
suspense^  he  conjured  her  to  conceal  nothing  fim 
him^  with  an  emotion  which  convinced  her  l£at  ab 
had  already  said  too  much.  She  then  assured  Ufl^ 
that  '  he  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed ;  for  that 
had  no  exception  to  his  lady^  but  those  gaieties  which 
her  station  and  the  fashion  sufficiently  authoiriaei' 
Mercator  s  suspicions^  however^  were  not  whoOf 
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removed ;  and  he  began  to  think  he  had  found  a 
confidante  whom  it  would  be  his  interest  to  trust : 
Ike,  therefore^  in  the  folly  of  his  jealousy^  confessed, 
'^that  he  had  some  doubts  concerning  his  ^vife,  which 
k  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  honour  and 
bis  peace  to  resolye :  he  entreated  that  he  might  con- 
tinue in  the  apartment  another  year :  that,  as  he 
ilionld'again  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  short  time,  she 
would  suffer  no  incident,  which  might  confirm  either 
his  hopes  or  his  fears,  to  escape  her  notice  in  his  ab- 
MBoe ;  and  that  at  his  return  she  would  give  him 
wch  an  account  as  would,  at  least,  deliver  him  from 
the  torment  of  suspense,  and  determine  his  future 
conduct/ 

'  There  is  no  sophistry  more  general  than  that  by 
which  we  justify  a  busy  and  scrupulous  inquiry  after 
Moets,  which,  to  discover,  is  to  be  wretched  without 
hope  of  redress ;  and  no  service  to  which  others  are 
so  easily  engaged  as  to  assist  in  the  search.  To  com- 
mnhicate  suspicions  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  espe- 
dally  to  a  husband,  is,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  folly 
and  malignity,  deemed  not  only  an  act  of  justice  but 
of  friendship ;  though  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  an  evil, 
which,  whatever  be  its  guilt,  can  diffuse  wetchedness 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  general  kindness  of  IMercator's 
confidante  was,  on  this  occasion,  overborne ;  she  was 
flattered  by  the  trust  that  had  been  placed  in  her, 
and  the  power  with  which  she  was  in^Tsted ;  she  con- 
sented to  Mercator's  proposal,  and  promised  that  she 
would,  with  the  utmost'hdelity,  execute  her  commis- 
sion. 

Mercator,  however,  concealed  his  suspicions  from 
his  wife ;  and,  indeed,  in  her  presence  they  were  for- 
gotten Her  manner  of  life  he  begun  seriously  to 
disapprove  ;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  her  trm- 
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per^  in  which  great  sweetnesis  was  blended  vilib  ft 
high  spirit^  he  would  not  imbitter  the  pleasure  of  ft 
short  stay  by  altercation^  chiding^  and  tean :  biit 
when  her  mind  was  melted  into  tenderness  at  hk  dir 
parture^  he  clasped  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  fbndnMli 
his  bosom^  and  entreated  her  to  behave  with  luwilll 
and  circumspection ;  '  because/  said  he^  '  I  lamtfi  \ 
that  my  &ther  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  your  (BdSnJ 
duct>  which  may^  therefore^  confirm  or  lemcnre  Ht-, 
displeasure^  and  either  intercept  or  bestow  sndi  19k  | 
increase  of  my  fortune  as  will  prevent  the  pangs 
separation^  which  mu8t>  otherwise^  so  oftoi  xetaOj^^ 
and^  in  a  short  time  unite  us  to  part  no  more.'  ti^  ■ 
this  caution  she  had  then  no  power  to  replj;  wfc  ^ 
they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  nnsttewUbi 
love. 
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—  Uxorem,  Posthumej  dttds  f 
Die  quci  Tidphonet  quibus  exagitare  cclvbris  f 

JUV.  SAT.  tL  88. 

A  sober  man,  like  thee,  to  change  his  life ! 
What  fury  could  possess  thee  with  a  wife  ? 

DKTOBX. 

Flavilla^  soon  after  she  was  thus  left  in  a  Jdnd  ft 
widowhood  a  second  time^  found  herself  with  cfaiU; 
and  within  somewhat  less  than  eight  months  afkr 
Mcrcator's  return  from  his  first  voyage,  she  happoH 
ed  to  stumble  as  she  was  going  up  stairs,  and  Deug 
immediately  taken  ill,  was  brought  to  bed  before  di» 
next  morning.  The  child,  though  its  birth  had  been  j 
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.ted  more  than  a  months  was  not  rcmarkably 
ar  had  any  iniirniity  which  endangered  its 

ijum  necessary^  that  the  vigils  of  whist  and 
ilts  of  balls  and  visits  should,  for  a  while, 
aded ;  and  in  this  interval  of  languor  and  re- 
Fla^a  first  became  thoughtful.  She  often 
upon  Mercator's  caution  when  they  last 
rhich  had  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
1,  thongh  it  had  produced  no  alteration  in 
net :  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which 
pressed,  and  the  reason  upon  which  it  was 
she  began  to  fear  that  it  might  have  been 
[nrompted  by  jealousy.  The  birth,  there- 
er  first  chila  in  his  absence,  at  a  time  when, 
not  been  premature^  it  could  not  possibly 
a  his,  was  an  incident  which  greatly  alarm- 
bat  there  was  yet  another,  for  whicn  it  was 
in  her  power  to  account,  and  which,  there- 
med  her  still  more. 

pened  that  some  civilities  which  she  received 
idy  who  sat  next  her  at  an  opera,  and  whom 
never  seen  before,  introduced  a  conversa- 
ch  so  much  delighted  her,  that  she  gave  her 
g  invitation  to  visit  her :  this  invitation  was 
,  and  in  a  few  days  the  visit  was  paid.  Fla- 
(  not  less  pleased  at  the  second  interview 
had  been  at  the  first ;  and  withoilt  making 
r  inquiry  concerning  the  lady  than  where 
,  took  tne  first  opportunity  to  wait  on  her. 
tment  in  which  she  was  received  was  the 
oor  of  an  elegant  house,  at  a  small  distance 
James's.  It  happened  that  Flavilla  was 
nr  the  window ;  and  a  party  of  the  horse- 
ding  through  the  street,  she  expected  to  see 
the  royal  j^ily>  and  hastily  tnrew  up  the 
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sash.    A  gentleman  who  was  passing  by  at  theumt'  ; 
instant  turned  about  at  the  noise  of  the  window,  tat 
Flavilla  no  sooner  saw  his  face  than  she  knew  hna. 
to  be  the  father  of  Mercator.    After  looldiig  iint 
stedfastly  at  her^  and  then  glancing  his  eye  at  l]||B| 
lady  whom  she  was  visiting^  he  affected  a  ooatflmp^. 
tuous  sneer  and  went  on.    Flavilla,  who  had  hem 
thrown  into  some  confusion,  by  the  sudden  andoK- 
expected  sight  of  a  person,  who  she  knew  cmuiiBH, 
ed  her  as  the  disgrace  of  his  family  and  the  roindE 
his  child,  now  changed  countenance,  and  hastily  iM 
tired  to  another  part  of  the  room :  she  was  taimdk 
both  with  grief  and  anger  at  this  silent  inanity' 
which,  however,  she  did  not  then  suspect  the  rinili; 
It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  &ther  of  MeraMf/ 
would  no  where  have  looked  upon  her  with  oomphic^ 
cency ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  ner  companion,  he  ibt 
collected  that  she  was  the  favourite  mistress  of  m(l 
old  courtier,  and  that  this  was  the  house  in  nAiflh) 
he  kept  her  in  great  splendour,  though  she  hA- 
been  by  turns  a  prostitute  to  many  others.    It  itf* 
pened  that  FlavilJa,  soon  after  this  acddent,  dmk 
covered  the  character  of  her  new  acquaintance;  aai 
never  remembered  by  whom  she  had  been  seen  iir 
her  company,  without  the  utmost  regret  and  wpp»< 
hension. 

She  now  resolved  to  move  in  a  less  cirde^  aal" 
with  more  circumspection.    In  the  mean  time,  hit' 
little  boy,  whom  she  suckled,  grew  very  fast ;  and  itt 
could  no  longer  be  known  by  his  appearance^  thA 
he  had  been  bom  too  isoon.    His  motner  freqnentlf 
gazed  at  him  till  her  eyes  overflowed  with  teaitjk 
and  though  her  pleasures  were  now  become  domestk^*  j 
yet  she  feared  lest  that  which  had  produced  shouU-  i 
destroy  them.    After  much  deliberation,  she  detsf*.  ■ 
mined  that  she  would  conceal  the  child's  age  fiop^ ' 
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I  £itber ;  believing  it  prudent  to  prevent  a  Buspi- 
which^  however  ill-founded,  it  might  be  diili- 
It  to  remove^  as  her  justification  would  depend 
loIly  upon  the  testimony  of  her  dependents :  and 
r  mother's  and  her  own  would  necessarily  become 
ibtfulj  when  every  one  would  have  reason  to  con- 
dcj  that  it  would  still  have  been  the  same  suppos- 
;  the  contrary  to  have  been  true. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Flavilla's  mind,  and  her  lit- 
boy  was  six  months  old,  when  i\Iercator  return- 
She  received  him  with  joy,  indeed,  but  it  was 
led  with  a  visible  confusion ;  their  meeting  was 
re  tender,  but  on  her  part  it  was  less  clieerful ; 
!  smiled  with  inexpressible  complacency,  but  at 
!  same  time  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and 
was  seized  with  an  universal  tremor.  JVIercator 
ight  the  infection ;  and  caressed  first  his  Flavilla, 
I  then  his  boy,  with  an  excess  of  fondness  and  de- 
it  that  before  he  had  never  expressed.  The  sight 
he  child  made  him  more  than  ever  wish  a  rocon- 
adon  witli  his  father ;  and  having  hoard,  at  his 
t  landing,  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  dcter- 
led  to  go  immediately  and  attempt  to  see  him, 
mising  that  he  would  return  to  supper.  He  had, 
:he  midst  of  his  caresses,  more  than  once  inquired 
age  of  his  son,  but  the  question  had  been  always 
ded ;  of  which,  however,  he  took  no  notice,  nor 
it  produce  any  suspicion. 

le  was  now  hastenmg  to  inquire  after  his  father ; 

as  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  was  ofiiciously 
I  hold  of  by  his  landlady.  He  was  not  much  dis- 
ed  to  inquire  how  she  had  fulfilled  his  charge  ; 

perceiving  by  her  looks  that  she  had  something 
xxmmunicate,  which  was  at  least  in  her  own  opi- 
1  of  importance,  he  sufifered  her  to  take  him  into 

parlour.    She  immediately  shut  the  door,  and 
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reminded  him^  that  she  had  undertaken  an  (Ace 
mth  reluctance  which  he  had  pressed  upon  her ;  ni 
that  she  had  done  nothing  in  it  to  whidi  he  had  nBl 
bound  her  by  a  promise ;  that  she  was  eztrane^  , 
sorry  to  communicate  her  discoyeries;  but  that  A 
was  a  worthy  gentleman^  and^  indeed^  ought  to  kMf* ' 
them.  She  then  told  him^  '  that  the  chud  wms  hM 
within  less  than  eight  months  after  his  last  ntntf 
from  abroad ;  that  it  was  said  to  have  come  befaf ; 
its  time^  but  that  having  pressed  to  see  it  she  wisi^^ 
fiised.'    This,  indeed,  was  true,  and  confirmed  tW^ 
good  woman  in  her  suspicion ;  for  Flavilla,  wholaf 
still  resented  the  freedom  which  she  had  taken  in  klP- 
remonstrance,  had  kept  her  at  a  great  distance: 
the  servants,  to  gratify  the  mistress,  treated  her  wtt ! 
the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt. 

At  this  relation,  Mercator  turned  ^e.  He  writ 
recollected,  that  his  question  concerning  the  dnift. 
birth  had  been  evaded ;  and  concluded^  that  he  hit 
been  shedding  tears  of  tenderness  and  }oj  over  IP 
strumpet  and  a  bastard,  who  had  robbed  him  of  W 
patrimony,  his  honour,  and  his  peace.  He  atartdt 
up  with  the  furious  wildness  of  sudden  frenzy ; 
she  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  not  ti' 
leave  the  room.  He  sat  down  and  remained  aonT 
time  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronni 
and  his  hands  locked  in  each  other.  In  proportiM 
as  he  believed  his  wife  to  be  guilty,  his  tendenctf 
for  his  father  revived ;  and  he  resolved^  with  yat 

nter  zeal,  to  prosecute  his  purpose  of  immediBle- 
^    ttempting  a  reconciliation. 

In  this  state  of  confusion  and  distress,  he  wcnttv 
the  house ;  where  he  learned  that  his  father  had  dief 
early  in  liie  morning,  and  that  his  relations  ynsk 
then  assembled  to  read  his  will.  Fulvius,  a  brote 
of  Mercator^s  mother,  with  whom  he  had  alwip 
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1  a  &yoiinte^  happening  to  pass  one  room 
nother,  heard  his  voice.  He  accosted  him  wi\k 
t  ardour  of  friendship ;  and^  soothing  him  with 
netdona  of  conddenoe  and  affection^  insisted  to 
Dduoe  him  to  the  company.  Mercator  tacitly 
ented :  he  was  received  at  least  with  civility  by 
xothers^  and^  sitting  down  among  them^  the  wiU 
read.  He  seemed  to  listen  like  the  rest ;  but 
,  indeed^  musing  over  the  story  which  he  had 
heard^  and  lost  in  the  speculation  of  his  own 
fcchedness.  He  waked  as  from  a  dream^  when  the 
e  of  the  person  who  had  been  reading  was  sus- 
kd;  anil  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
himaelf,  he  started  up  and  would  have  left  the 

will  which  had  been  read  before  him,  he 
w  nodung :  but  his  unde  believine  that  he  was 
ed  with  grief  and  resentment  at  the  manner  in 
:h  he  had  been  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  bequest 

of  a  shilling,  took  him  into  another  room ;  and, 
polo^ize  for  his  father's  unkindness,  told  him, 

'  uie  resentment  which  he  expressed  at  his 
ria^,  was  every  day  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
jnfe,  whose  character  was  npw  become  notorious- 
ifieimous ;  for  that  she  had  been  seen  at  the  lodg- 

of  a  known  prostitute,  with  whom  she  appcar- 

0  be  well  acquainted/  This  account  threw  Aler- 
r  into  another  agony ;  from  which  he  was,  how- 
,  at  length  recovered  by  his  uncle,  who,  as  tlie 

expedient  by  which  he  could  retrieve  his  mis- 
ine  and  sooth  his  distress,  proposed  that  he 
dd  no  more  return  to  his  lodgings,  but  go  home 

1  him ;  and  that  he  would  himself  take  such  mea- 
a  with  his  wife,  as  could  scarce  fail  of  inducing 
to  accept  a  separate  maintenance,  assume  an- 
T  name,  and  trouble  him  no  more.  IVIercator,  in 

T  2 
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the  bitterness  of  his  affliction^  consented  to  this  piv 
posal^  and  tl\ey  went  away  together. 

Mercator,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expected  by  Pb« 
villa  with  the  most  tender  impatience.   She  had  pot 
her  little  boy  to  bed,  and  decorated  a  small  room  ii 
which  they  had  been  used  to  sup  by  themselves,,  aql 
which  she  had  shut  up  in  his  absence ;  she  ooontri 
the  moments  as  they  passed,  and  listened  to  evoy 
carriage  and  every  step  that  she  heard.  Supper  now  . 
was  ready :  her  impatience  was  increasea ;  temr 
was  at  length  mingled  with  regret,  and  her  fimdnm 
was  only  busied  to  afflict  her :  she  wished,  she 
ed,  she  accused,  she  apologized,  and  she  wept.  Ii 
the  height  of  these  eager  expectations  and  tnis  tM-  ' 
der  distress,  she  received  a  billet  which  Merctttf  j 
had  been  persuaded  by  his  uncle  to  write,  in  wliidi  i 
he  upbraided  her  in  the  strongest  terms,  with  aborii^  i 
his  confidence  and  dishonouring  his  bed ;  *  of  thi^  ^ 
he  said,  '  he  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  to  db 
justice  to  himself,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  seB 
her  no  more.' 

To  those  whose  hearts  have  not  already  acquainted 
them  with  the  agony  which  seized  Flavilla  upon  die 
sight  of  this  billet,  all  attempts  to  describe  it  woaU 
be  not  only  ineffectual  but  absurd.  Having  ^aseed 
the  night  without  sleep,  and  the  next  day  without 
food,  disappointed  in  every  attempt  to  discover  what 
was  become  of  Mercator,  and  doubting,  if  she  shonU 
have  found  him,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
vince him  of  her  innocence  ;  the  violent  agitation  of 
her  mind  produced  a  slow  fever,  which,  before  she 
considered  it  as  a  disease,  she  communicated  to  the 
child,  while  she  cherished  it  at  her  bosom,  and  wept 
over  it  as  an  orphan,  whose  life  she  was  sustaining 
with  her  own.  / 

After  Mercator  had  been  absent  about  ten  day»« 
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his  onclc^  having  persuaded  him  to  accompany  some 
friends  to  a  country-seat  at  the  distance  of  near  sixty 
miles^  went  to  his  lodgings  in  order  to  discharge  the 
lent^  and  try  what  terms  he  could  make  with  Flavilla^ 
vrhom  he  hoped  to  intimidate  with  threats  of  a  pro- 
aecution  and  divorce :  but  when  he  came,  he  found 
that  Flavilla  was  sinking  very  fiEist  under  her  disease, 
and  that  the  child  was  dead  already.    The  woman 
of  the  house,  into  whose  hands  she  had  just  put  her 
repeating  watch  and  some  other  ornaments  as  a  se- 
curity for  her  rent,  was  so  touched  with  her  distress, 
tad  so  firmly  persuaded  of  her  innocence,  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  addressed  her,  and  the  calm 
Mlemnity  with  which  she  absolved  those  by  whom 
she  had  been  traduced,  that  as  soon  as  she  had  dis- 
covered  Fulvius's  business,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees^  and  entreated,  that  if  he  knew  where  Mer- 
cator  was  to  be  found,  he  would  urge  him  to  return, 
that  if  possible  the  life  of  Flavilla  might  be  preserv- 
ed, ana  the  happiness  of  both  be  restored  by  her  jus- 
tification. Fulvius,  who  still  suspected  appearances, 
or  at  least  was  in  doubt  of  the  cause  that  had  pro- 
duced them,  would  not  discover  his  nephew ;  but, 
after  much  entreaty  and  expostulation,  at  last  en- 
gaged upon  his  honour  for  the  conveyance  of  a  let- 
ter.   Tne  woman,  as  soon  as  she  had  obtained  this 
promise,  ran  up  and  communicated  it  to  Flavilla ; 
who,  when  she  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and 
tumult  which  it  occasioned,  was  supported  in  her 
bed,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  many  efforts 
and  many  intervals,  wrote  a  short  billet,  which  was 
sealed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Fulvius. 

Fulvius  immediately  enclosed  and  despatched  it 
by  the  post,  resolving,  that  in  a  question  so  doubt- 
ful, and  of  such  importance,  he  would  no  further  in- 
terpose.   Mercator,  who  the  moment  he  cast  Ws  ey« 
t3 
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upon  the  letter  knew  both  the  hand  and  seal,  i 
pausing  a  few  moments  in  suspense^  at  length 
it  open^  and  read  these  words : 

'  Such  has  been  my  folly,  that,  perhaps,  I  she 
not  be  acquitted  of  giiilt  in  any  circumstances 
those  in  which  I  write.  I  do  not,  therefore,  but 
your  sake,  ^vish  them  other  than  they  are.  The  i 
iniiEmt,  whose  birth  has  undone  ihe,  now  lies  d 
at  my  side,  a  victim  to  my  indiscretion  and  your 
sentment.  I  am  scarce  able  to  guide  my  pen.  1 
I  most  earnestly  entreat  to  see  vou,  that  you  n 
at  least  have  the  satisiaction  to  near  me  attest 
innocence  with  the  last  sigh,  and  seal  our  recondl 
tion  on  my  lips  while  they  are  yet  sensible  of ' 
impression.' 

Mercator,  whom  an  earthquake  would  have  1 
affected  than  this  letter,  felt  all  his  tenderness 
vive  in  a  moment,  and  reflected  with  unutterable  t 
guish  upon  the  rashness  of  his  resentment.  At  1 
thought  of  his  distance  from  London,  he  started 
if  he  had  felt  a  dagger  in  his  heart :  he  lifted  up 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  look  that  expressed  at  en 
an  accusation  of  himself,  and  a  petition  for  her ;  s 
then  rushing  out  of  the  house,  without  taking  la 
of  any,  or  ordering  a  servant  to  attend  him,  he  tf 
post  horses  at  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  in  less  th 
six  hours  was  in  Jicicester-fields.  But  notwit 
standing  his  speed,  he  arrived  too  late ;  Flavilla  li 
suffered  the  last  agony,  and  her  eyes  could  belu 
him  no  more.  Grief  and  disappomtment,  rema 
and  despair,  now  totally  subverted  his  reason, 
became  necessary  to  remove  him  by  force  from  t 
body ;  and  after  a  conflnement  of  two  years  in  a  ma 
house  he  died. 

May  every  lady,  on  whose  memory  compasai 
shall  record  these  events,  tremble  to  assume  the  1 
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ity  of  Flavilla ;  for,  perhaps,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
10  man,  in  Mercator's  circumstances,  to  be  less  jea« 
m  than  Mercator. 
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—  Steriles  nec  legit  arenas 
Ut  caneret  paucis,  mersUque  hoc  jmlvere  verum. 

Canst  tbou  believe  the  vast  eternal  Mind 

Was  e'er  to  Syrtes  and  Libyan  sands  confined? 

That  he  would  choose  this  waste,  this  barren  ground, 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around, 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deserts  drown'd  ? 

ISRE  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
iikind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation,  a 
ipensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  retire- 
nt ;  and  some  of  the  most  pleasing  compositions 
dnced  in  every  age  contain  descriptions  of  the 
loe  and  happiness  of  a  country  life, 
f  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitiously 
eat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  always  consider- 
how  much  they  depreciate  mankind  by  declaring, 
t  whatever  is  excellent  or  desirable  is  to  be  ob- 
led  by  departing  from  them ;  that  the  assistance 
ich  we  may  derive  from  one  another,  is  not  equi- 
snt  to  the  evils  which  we  have  to  fear ;  that  the 
dness  of  a  few  is  overbalanced  by  the  malice  of 
ay  ;  and  that  the  protection  of  society  is  too  dear- 
lorchased,  by  encoimtering  its  dangers  and  ea^ 
ing  its  oppressions. 
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These  specious  representations  of  solitary  happt* 
ness^  however  opprobrious  to  human  nature^  have  it 
far  spread  their  influence  over  the  worlds  that  almoit 
every  man  delights  his  imagination  with  the  hope! 
of  obtaining  some  time  an  opportunity  of  retrot 
Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  retreat  only  in  imagiiM" 
tion,  content  themselves  with  believing,  that  anothff 
year  will  transport  them  to  rural  tranquillity^  sad 
die  while  they  talk  of  doing  what,  if  they  had  Iml 
longer,  they  would  never  have  done.  But  m&Bf 
likewise  there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or 
more  credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  vHaA 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus  secure  hm 
cares  and  dangers ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either  tlufc 
they  may  improve  iheir  happiness,  increase  their 
knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude  ai 
of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  hi^^ber  or 
remoter  view  than  the  present  gratification  of  tfadr 
passions.    Of  these  some,  haughty  and  impetuous 
fly  from  society  only  because  they  cannot  bear  ti 
repay  to  others  the  regard  which  themselves  exact; 
and  think  no  state  of  life  eligible,  but  that  whidi  | 
places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  censure  or  controiit  ] 
and  affords  them  opportunities  of  living  in  a  peipt-  \ 
tual  compliance  with  their  own  inclinations,  without  ' 
the  necessity  of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other  ; 
man's  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others  of  minds  more  delicate  and  lea- 
der, easily  oflbnded  by  every  deviation  from  recti- 
tude, soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  impertineam 
and  always  expecting  from  the  conversation  of  matt* 
kind  more  elegance,  purity,  and  truth,  than  die 
mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily  afford.  Sndi  meft 
are  iii  haste  to  retire  from  grossness,  falsehood,  and 
brutality ;  and  hope  to  find  in  private  habitadooB  at 
least  a  negative  felicity,  an  exemption  from  the  shodoi 
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ad  perturbations  with  which  public  scenes  are  con- 
jmally  distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  afford 
itt  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so  lavishly 
>  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will  quickly  dis- 
mr,  that  by  escaping  from  his  opponents,  he  has 
Mt  his  flatterers ;  that  greatness  is  nothing  where 
;  is  not  seen,  and  power  nothing  where  it  cannot  be 
:  and  he,  whose  faculties  are  employed  in  too 
lose  an  observation  of  failings  and  defects,  will  find 
18  condition  very  little  mended  by  transferring  his 
ttention  from  others  to  himself ;  he  will  probably 
Mm  come  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
)  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  character 
ither  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into  solitude  merely  by  the 
athority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find  those 
barms  m  tranquillity  which  have  allured  statesmen 
ad  conquerors  to  the  shades ;  these  likewise  arc  apt 
}  wonder  at  their  disappointment,  for  want  of  con- 
!dering,  that  those  whom  they  aspire  to  imitate, 
irried  with  them  to  their  country-seats  minds  full 
soght  with  subjects  of  reflection,  the  conscious- 
ess  of  great  merit,  the  memory  of  ilhistrious  ae- 
ons, the  knowledge  of  important  events,  and  the 
Jcds  of  mighty  designs  to  be  ripened  by  future  me- 
itation.  Solitude  was  to  such  men  a  release  from 
itigiie,  and  an  opportunity  of  usefulness.  Hut  what 
m  retirement  confer  upon  him  ^yho,  haviug  dcme 
othing,  can  receive  no  support  from  his  own  im- 
ortance  ;  who,  having  known  nothing,  can  find  no 
ntertainment  in  reviewing  the  past ;  and  who,  in- 
mding  nothing,  can  form  no  hopes  from  j)r()spects 
F  the  future  :  he  can,  surely,  take  no  wiser  course 
lan  that  of  losing  himself  again  in  the  crowd,  and 
lling  the  vacuities  of  his  mind  with  the  news  of 
le  day. 
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Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  phikio- 
phy^  and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater  intinuKaai 
with  science^  as  Numa  repaired  to  the  groves  when  ^ 
he  conferred  with  Egeria.    These  men  have  not  at  t 
ways  reason  to  repent.    Some  studies  require  a  am*  i 
tinned  prosecution  of  the  same  train  of  thon^it^  ] 
such  as  IS  too  often  interrupted  by  the  pett^  avoo- 
tions  of  common  life :  sometimes^  likewise^  it  is  ne« 
cessary^  that  a  multiplicity  of  objects  be  at  onoe  pi»< 
sent  to  the  mind ;  and  every  thing,  therefore,  mnft 
be  kept  at  a  distance^  which  may  perplex  the  nt*  . 
mory,  or  dissipate  the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  bv  solitudi^ 
its  application  must  be  attained  by  general  convene. 
He  has  learned  to  no  purpose  lliat  is  not  aUe  to 
teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  unsuccessfully^  ivIm 
cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  diction  or 
address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knbwledge  is  often  mwk 
facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society :  he  that  new 
compares  his  notions  with  those  of  others,  readilj 
acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts^  and  very  seldom  dis- 
covers the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  hii 
opinions ;  he  therefore  often  thinks  himself  in  pos- 
session of  truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  emr 
long  since  exploded.  He  that  has  neither  companioni 
nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always  applaud  his  owa 
progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  perrormances,  be- 
cause he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  ei- 
ceiled  him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  thst 
the  student  who  withdraws  himself  from  the  worUt 
will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extinguished  which  praise 
or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage 
of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather  than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  recluses^  whoie 
intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect,  and  wboie 
motives  deserve  a  more  serious  consideration.  Theee 
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retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or 
gratify  curiosity ;  but  that,  being  disengaged  from 
common  cares,  itiej  may  employ  more  time  in  the 
duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  regulate  their  ac- 
tkns  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality, 
I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give 
RCtions.  On  him  that  appears '  to  pass  through  thhigs 
temporal,'  with  no  other  care  than  '  not  to  lose  finally 
the  things  eternal,'  I  look  with  such  veneration  as  in- 
dines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole,  with- 
out a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could 
ne?cr  forbear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day 
nmltiplying  seduoements,  and  stalking  forth  with 
more  luurdened  effirontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw 
the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to  assert  her 
natural  dignity  bj  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right.  Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the 
flower  that  blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fra- 
grance to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  deught  those  un- 
bodied spirits  that  survey  the  works  of  God  and  the 
actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and,  however  free  from  taints  of  im- 
purity, yet  wants  the  sacred  splendour  of  benefit 
cence. 

Our  Maker,  who,  though  he  gave  us  such  Varieties 
of  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers,  yet  designed 
us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly  intended  that  we 
should  obtain  that  happiness  by  different  means. 
Some  are  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  impor- 
tunity, or  the  impetuosity  of  their  own  passions  in- 
cited by  the  force  of  present  temptations  :  of  these 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which 
they  cannot  conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the  calm  of 
solitude,  that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure  the 
tempests  of  public  life.  But  there  are  others,  whose 
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passions  grow  more  strong  and  irregular  in  priTaqr^ 
and  who  cannot  maintain  an  uniform  tenor  of  vutni^ 
but  exposing  their  manners  to  the  public  eje^  mt, 
assisting  the  admonitions  of  conscience  with  the  £m 
of  infamy :  for  such  it  is  dangerous  to  exclude  all  wit*^ 
nesses  of  their  conduct^  till  they  have  formed  Strang. 
Habits  of  virtue^  and  weakened  their  passions  by  fie* 
^uent  victories.  But  there  is  a  higher  order  of 
so  inspirited  with  ardour,  and  so  fortified  with 
lution,  that  the  world  passes  before  them  without 
£uence  or  regard :  these  ought  to  consider  thenuehwi 
as  appointed  the  guardians  of  mankind :  they  ami 
placea  in  an  evil  world,  to  exhibit  public  exampIetfC 
good  life ;  and  may  be  said,  when  they  withdraw  ta- 
solitude,  to  desert  the  station  which  Frovidenoe  at-^ 
signed  them. 
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—  Veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque,—- 

HOB.  EPIgT.  n.  1. 64. 

The  wits  of  old  he  praises  and  admires.  1 

'  It  is  very  remarkable,'  says  Addison,  '  that  not*; 
withstanding  we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  andenti* 
in  poetry,  painting,  oratory,  history,  architecture^  and^ 
all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences  which  depend  mon. 
upon  genius  than  experience ;  we  exceed  them 
much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlesque,  andall  thetii'> 
vial  arts  of  ridicule.'  As  this  fine  observation  standi, 
at  present  only  in  the  form  of  a  general  assertiim,  it- 
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deserves,  I  think,  to  be  examined  by  a  deduction  of 
pBrticoLirs^  and  confirmed  by  an  allegation  of  ex- 
tmples,  wiiicli  may  furnish  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment to  those  who  have  ability  and  inclination  to 
ranark  the  revolutions  of  human  wit. 

That  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Camoens,  the  three  most 
celebrated  of  modem  epic  poets,  are  infinitely  ex« 
edled  in  propriety  of  design,  of  sentiment,  and  style, 
hf  Homer  and  Virgil,  it  would  be  serious  trifling  to 
attempt  to  prove :  but  Milton,  perhaps,  will  not  so 
enily  resi^  his  claim  to  equality,  if  not  to  superio- 
rity. Let  it^  however,  be  remembered,  that  if  Milton 
be  enabled  to  dispute  the  prize  with  the  great  cham- 
pkios  of  antiquity,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  sublime 
CQooeptions  he  has  copied  from  the  Book  of  God. 
These,  therefore,  must  be  taken  away,  before  we  be- 
gin to  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  genius ;  and  from 
what  remains,  it  cannot,  I  presume,  be  said,  with  can- 
dour and  impartiality,  that  he  has  excelled  Homer, 
m  the  sublimity  and  variety  of  his  thoughts,  or  the 
strength  and  majesty  of  his  diction. 

Shakspeare,  Corneille,  and  Racine,  are  the  only 
modem  writers  of  tragedy,  that  we  can  venture  to 
oppose  to  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The 
nrgt  is  an  author  so  uncommon  and  eccentric,  that 
we  can  scarcely  try  him  by  dramatic  rules.  In  strokes  * 
of  nature  and  character,  he  yields  not  to  the  Greeks : 
ia  all  other  circumstances  that  constitute  the  excel- 
lence of  the  drama,  he  is  vastly  inferior.  Of  the  three 
modems,  the  most  faultless  is  the  tender  and  exact 
Kacine :  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
his  caj^ital  beauties  were  borrowed  from  his  favourite 
Euripides ;  which,  indeed,  cannot  escape  the  observ- 
ttiOQ  of  those  who  read  with  attention  his  Phcedra 
and  Andromache.  The  pompous  and  tmly  Roman 
sentiments  of  Corneille,  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Lu- 
ean  and  Tacitus ;  the  former  of  whom,  by  a  strange 
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Tversion  of  taste,  he  is  known  to  have  prefi 


his  characters  not  so  various  and  just,  nor  h 
so  regular,  so  interesting  and  simple,  as  thoti 
pathetic  rival.  It  is  by  this  simpbcity  of  hbh 
when  every  single  act,  and  scene,  and  speec 
sentiment/  and  word,  concur  to  accelerate  i 
tended  event,  that  the  Greek  tragedies  kept 
tention  of  the  audience  immovcably  fixed  up 
principal  object,  which  must  be  necessarily  lo 
and  the  ends  of  the  drama  defeated,  by  the 
and  intricacies  of  modern  plots. 

The  assertion  of  Addison  with  respect  to  tl 
particular,  regarding  the  higher  kinds  of  poeti 
remain  unquestionably  true,  till  nature  in  son 
tant  age,  for  in  the  present,  enervated  with  1 


some  transcendent  genius  of  power  to  edip 
Iliad  and  the  (Edipus. 

The  superiority  of  the  ancient  artists  in  p^ 
is  not  perhaps  so  clearly  manifest.  They  wen 
rant,  it  will  be  said,  of  light,  of  shade,  and  pc 
tive ;  and  they  had  not  the  use  of  oil  colours^ 
are  happily  calculated  to  blend  and  unite  w 
harshness  and  discordance,  to  give  a  boldne 
relief  to  the  figures,  and  to  form  those  middle 
which  render  every  well-wrought  piece  a  dot 
semblance  of  nature.  Judges  of  the  truest  tat 
however,  place  the  merit  of  colouring  far  belw 
of  justness  of  design  and  force  of  expression.  Ixi 
two  highest  and  most  important  excellencies,  t 
cient  painters  were  eminently  skilled,  if  we  txt 
testimonies  of  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and  Lucian ;  i 
credit  them  we  are  obliged,  if  we  would  form  t 
selves  any  idea  of  these  artists  at  all,  for  there 
one  Grecian  picture  remaining:  and  the  Ra 
some  few  of  whose  works  have  descended  U 


she 


ible  of  such  an  effort,  shall  p 
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tte,  could  never  boast  of  a  Parrhosius  or  Apelles,  a 
Zraxis^  Timanthes,  or  Protogenes,  of  whfwe  j)er- 
ftnnances  the  two  accomplished  critics  above-nien- 
tkaied  speak  in  terms  of  rapture  and  admiration. 
The  statues  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time^ 
•s  the  Hercules  and  Laocoon  for  iiistiince,  are  still  a 
fltnmger  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Grecian 
ntists  in  expressing  the  passions ;  for  what  was  exe- 
cuted in  marble^  we  have  presumptive  evidence  to 
think,  might  also  have  been  executed  in  colours. 
Carlo  Marat,  the  last  valuable  painter  of  Italy,  after 
copying  the  head  of  the  Venus  in  the  IMedicean  col- 
lection three  hundred  times,  generously  confessed, 
that  he  could  not  arrive  at  half  the  grace  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  model.  But  to  speak  my  opinion  freely 
CO  a  very  disputable  point,  I  must  own  that  if  the 
Bodems  approach  the  ancients  in  any  of  the  arts  here 
ia  question,  they  approach  them  nearest  in  the  art  of 
painting.  The  human  mind  can  with  difficulty  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  exalted,  than  the  last  Judge- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Transfiguration  of 
Baphael.  What  can  be  more  animated  than  Ra- 
phael's Paul  preaching  at  Athens  ?  What  more  ten- 
der and  delicate  than  Mary  holding  the  cliild  Jesus, 
in  his  famous  Holy  Family  ?  What  more  graceful 
than  the  Aurora  of  Guiao?  What  more  deeply 
moving  than  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Le 
Brun? 

But  no  modern  orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Demosthenes  and  Tully.  We  have  discourses, 
indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for  their  perspicuity, 
purity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  produce  none  that 
abound  in  a  sublime  which  whirls  away  the  auditor 
like  a  mighty  torrent,  and  pierces  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  heart  like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  which  irresisti- 
bly and  instantaneously  convinces,  ^vithout  leaving 
him  leisure  to  weigh  the  motives  of  conviction.  The 
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Bennons  of  Bourdaloue^  the  funeral  omtiaiit 
suet^  particularly  that  on  the  death  of  Henrie 


Fouquet^  are  the  only  pieces  of  eloquence  I 
collect^  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  G 
Roman  orator ;  for  in  England  we  hare  bee 
cularly  unfortunate  in  our  attempts  to  be  cil 


laws  excludes  the  pathetic  and  the  sublimej  i 
fines  the  speaker  to  a  cold  argumentatiye  met! 


80  incomparably  noble  and  exalted^  as  migh 
the  flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  most  firi 
barren  genius ;  much  more  might  this  succesf 
sonably  expected  from  such  geniuses  as  Brii 
enumerate :  yet  no  piece  of  this  sort^  worthy  i 
or  notice^  has  ever  yet  appeared. 

The  few,  eren  among  professed  scholars^ 
able  to  read  the  ancient  historians  in  their  : 
ble  originals,  are  startled  at  the  paradox  of 
broke,  who  boldly  prefers  Guicciardini  to 
dides ;  that  is,  the  most  verbose  and  tediou! 
most  comprehensive  and  concise  of  writen 
collector  of  facts  to  one  who  was  himself  an  < 
ness  and  a  principal  actor  in  the  important  i 
relates,  .^d,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  pn 
that  the  ancient  histories  exceed  the  mode 
this  single  consideration,  that  the  latter  aj 
monly  compiled  by  recluse  scholars,  unprac 
business,  war,  and  politics ;  whilst  the  fbr 


princes  themselves.    We  have,  indeed,  a  fei 


ten  by  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  tran 
they  describe ;  but  these,  I  imagine,  will 
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oompared  to  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
which  Xenophon  himself  conducted  and  related,  nor 
to  The  GkiUic  War  of  Caesar^  nor  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  Polybius^  which  our  modern  generals  and 
ministers  would  not  be  discredited  by  diligently  pc- 
nmiiiffy  and  making  them  the  models  of  their  conduct 
•s  w&l  as  of  their  style.  Are  the  reflections  of  Ma- 
duayel  so  subtle  and  refined  as  those  of  Tacitus  ?  Are 
the  portraits  of  Thuanus  so  strong  and  expressive  as 
tiiose  of  Sallust  and  Plutarch  ?  Arc  the  narrations 
of  Davila  so  lively  and  animated^  or  do  his  sentiments 
breathe  sach  a  love  of  liberty  and  virtue^  as  those  of 
Livy  and  Herodotus  ? 


ore,  the  last  particular  to  be  touched^  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon^  because  it  has  never  once  been  called 
in  question^  and  because  it  is  abundantly  testified  by 
the  awful  ruins  of  amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  arches, 
and  columns,  that  are  the  daily  objects  of  veneration, 
though  not  of  imitation.  This  art,  it  is  observable, 
has  never  been  improved  in  later  a^es  in  one  single 
instance  ,*  but  every  just  and  Icgitiniute  eilitice  is  still 
formed  according  to  the  five  old  established  orders, 
to  which  human  wit  has  never  been  able  to  add  a 
sixth  of  equal  symmetry  and  strength. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  triumphs  of  the  ancients, 
especially  of  the  Greeks,  over  the  moderns.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  unjustly  ascribed  to  a  genial  climate, 
that  gave  such  a  happy  temperament  of  body  as  was 
most  proper  to  produce  fine  sensations ;  to  a  lan- 
guage most  harmonious,  copious,  and  forcible ;  to 
file  public  encouragements  and  honours  bestowed  on 
the  cultivators  of  literature ;  to  the  emulation  ex- 
cited among  the  generous  youth,  by  exhibitions  of 
their  performances  at  the  solemn  games ;  to  their  in- 
attention to  the  arts  of  lucre  and  commerce,  which 
engross  and  debase  the  minds  of  the  moderns  ,*  and. 


excellence  of  the  ancient  architect- 
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above  all^  to  an  exemption  from  the  necesaity^  of  ofw-  | 

loading  their  natural  faculties  with  learning  ml  ^ 

languages,  with  which  we,  in  these  later  times,  m  | 

obliged  to  qualify  ourselves  for  writers,  if  we  expert  | 

to  be  read.  i| 

It  is  said  by  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  livelinoib  i 

'  We  shall  never  again  behold  the  time,  when  a  dub  , 

de  la  Rouchefoucault  might  go  from  the  conva»  ( 

tion  of  a  Pascal  or  Amauld,  to  the  theatre  of  Gtf^  ^ 

ndlle.'    This  reflection  may  be  more  justly  apfiU  ^ 

to  the  ancients,  and  it  may  with  much  greater  tndk  j 

be  said ;  *  The  age  will  never  again  return,  whas  | 

Pericles,  after  walking  with  Plato  in  a  portico  biiik  , 

by  Phidias,  and  painted  by  Apelles,  mi^t  repur  ti  \ 

hear  a  pleading  of  Demosthenes,  or  a  tragedy  of  | 

phodes.'  I 

I  shall  next  examine  the  other  part  of  AddiMa*!  || 
assertion,  that  the  modems  excel  the  ancients  in  d 

the  arts  of  ridicule,  and  assign  the  reasons  of  tUi  ^ 

supposed  excellence.  ^ 

z  » 
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JUe  smistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum  abii ;  unu»  utrique  [ 

Error,  sed  varus  iUvdii  partibus^  * 

HOB.  SAT.  ii.  8.  &0. 

When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way, 

One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray, 

Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t*other  side.  ^-i 


It  is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankinds 
charge  each  other  with  triBingaway  life:  every ntf 
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D  tlw  ooeapation  or  amusement  of  his  nei^- 
•^MRuethrae  below  the  dignity  of  our  nature^ 
worthy  of  ue  attention  of  a  rational  being, 
an  who  considers  the  ^ucity  of  the  wants  of 
,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with  the  various 
by  "vdiidi  all  manual  occupations  are  now  &p- 
observes  what  numbers  are  supported  by  the 
of  a  few,  would,  indeed,  be  indined  to  won- 
m  the  multitudes  who  are  exempted  from  the 
ky  <if  working  either  for  themselves  or  others, 
isiness  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
'  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece,  dig 
■e,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the  harvest ; 
ather  tend  herds  nor  build  houses ;  in  what 
Ctt  they  employed  ? 

I  is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant  pro- 
if  the  world  "vnll  not  enable  us  to  answer, 
id  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  together  in  a 
nous  confusion,  with  haste  in  their  motions 
^mess  in  their  looks ;  but  what  they  have  to 
or  avoid,  a  more  minute  observation  must  in- 
s. 

en  we  analyse  the  crowd  into  individuals,  it 

rm  that  the  pasions  and  imaginations  of 
not  easily  suffer  them  to  be  idle :  we  see 
coveted  merely  because  they  are  rare,  and  pur- 
ecause  they  are  fugitive ;  we  see  men  con- 
^  flx  an  arbitrary  value  on  that  which  is 


hie  is  a  collector  of  fossils,  of  which  he  knows 
er  use  than  to  show  them ;  and  when  he  has 
1  his  own  repository,  grieves  that-  the  stones 
he  has  left  behind  him  should  be  picked  up 
ther.  The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines 
8  rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sun- 
inthhisowiiu  This  man  is  hurrying  to  a  con- 


A 
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cert,  only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  anr 

musician  before  him ;  another  bursts  from  his  c»  * 

pany  to  the  play,  because  he  fimcies  himself  the  )»-  ? 

tron  of  an  actress :  some  spend  the  morning  in  tmr  ^ 

sultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some  in  direetiaBi  i 

to  their  cook :  some  are  forming  parties  for  cni^  \ 

and  some  laying  wagers  at  a  horse-iaoe.  i 

It  cannot^  I  thinks  be  denied^  that  some  of  thoe  ',\ 

lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  oocupatians  by  uttk  ^ 

the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor  othcfiy  inl  i 

by  whidi  no  man  could  be  long  engaged,  idMK-  ^ 

riously  considered  what  he  was  doing,  or  had  knwr  i 

ledge  enough  to  compare  what  he  is  with  what  ht  % 

might  be  made.    However,  as  people  who  have  Ae  | 

same  inclination  generally  flock  together,  every  tat  «; 

ler  is  kept  in  countenance  bv  the  sight  of  oChcnM  ^ 

onprofitably  active  as  himsefr ;  by  kindling  the  hrtk  k 

of  competition,  he  in  time  thiiJcs  himself  importiiit;  || 

and  by  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged,  he  it  K-  ii 

cured  from  weariness  of  himself.  in 

Some  degree  of  self  approbation  is  always  the  i| 

ward  of  diligence ;  and  I  cannot  therefore  but  coa-  i| 

aider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  pleasures,  is  a  g 
more  happy  and  more  virtuous  disposition,  thantiot 

universal  contempt  and  haughty  negligence,  whick  % 

is  sometimes  associated  with  powerful  faculties,  but  t 

is  often  assumed  by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its  « 

name,  and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatnesi  ef  k 

mind.  ^ 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and  ridi-  * 

cule  is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be  added,  ■ 

that  conten!pt  and  arrogance  is  the  easiest  philoio-  ^ 

phy.    To  find  some  objection  to  every  thing,  and  ti  i 
ai£»olve  in  perpetual  laziness  under  pretence  tbst 
occasions  are  iianting  to  call  forth  acti^-ity,  to  lan^ 
at  thocie  who  arc  ridiculously  busy,  without  settings^ 
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of  more  rational  industry,  is  no  less  in  the 
r  the  meanest  than  of  the  highest  intellects, 
present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
■  relations,  that  every-  human  empluvmeut, 
not  a  visible  and  immediate  act  of  good- 
U  be  in  some  respect  or  other  subject  to  con- 
but  it  is  true,  likewise,  tliat  almost  every 
ch  is  not  directly  vicious,  is  in  some  respect 
1  and  laudable.  ^  I  often/  says  Bruyere, 
!  from  my  window,  two  beings  of  erect  form 
Me  countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers 
able  to  clothe  Uieir  thoughts  in  langua^, 
rev  their  notions  to  each  other.  They  nse 
the  morning,  and  are  every  day  employed 
et  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  together, 
her  terms,  in  polishing  marble.' 
ons  could  paint,'  says  the  fable,  ^  in  the  room 
I  pictures  which  exhibit  men  vanquishing 
e  should  see  lions  feeding  upon  men.'  If  the 
Ltter  could  have  written  like  Bruyere,  what 
e  have  replied  ? 

ok  up,'  says  he,  '  every  day  from  my  shop, 
nan  whom  the  idlers,  who  stand  still  to  gaze 
f  work,  often  celebrate  as  a  wit  and  a  philo- 
I  often  perceive  his  face  clouded  with  care, 
told  that  his  taper  is  sometimes  burning  at 
it.  The  sight  of  a  man  who  works  so  much 
than  myself,  excited  my  curiosity.  I  heard 
id  of  tools  in  his  apartment,  and  therefore 
Dt  imagine  what  he  was  doing ;  but  was  told 
that  he  was  writing  descriptions  of  mankind, 
ten  he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as 
d  lived  before ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights 
ge  a  sentence,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
often  repeated  ;  that  he  was  often  disquiet- 
doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a  word  which 
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every  body  understood ;  that  he  would  hesitate  be- 
tween two  expressions  equally  proper^  till  he  oodd 
not  fix  his  choice  but  by  consulting  his  friends ;  tint 
he  will  run  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other^  fior 
an  opportunity  of  reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear; 
that  II  a  single  line  is  heard  with  coldness  and  ixnt- 
tention^  he  returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate; 
and  that  by  all  this  care  and  labour^  he  hopes  only 
to  make  a  little  book^  which  at  last  will  teach  no  me-  . 
fid  art,  and  which  none  who  has  it  not  will  jperceha  ' 
himself  to  want.    I  have  often  wondered  ror  whit  < 
end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into  the  world;  I 
and  should  be  glad  to  see  those  who  live  thus  fboli"  \ 
hhlj,  seized  by  an  order  of  the  government^  and  | 
obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful  occupation.'  •  I 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representatioob  I 
may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridiculous.  He  / 1 
that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human  beii^  rabbing  > 
stones  together,  might  have  prolonged  the  aame  > 
amusement  by  walking  through  the  city,  and  ' 
others  with  looks  of  importance  heaping  one  bride  ^ 
upon  another ;  or  by  rambling  into  the  country,  wheie  ^ 
he  might  observe  other  creatures  of  the  same  kind  < 
driving  in  a  piece  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clav,  or,  ia  v 
the  language  of  men  less  enlightened,  plougning  the 
field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  drcani-  ? 
stances  to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not  difi-  t 
cult  by  an  aggregation  of  effects  to  make  every  thing  J 
great.    The  polisher  of  marble  may  be  formiiu  op-  * 
naments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue  and  the  schools  of  j 
science ;  or  providing  tables  on  which  the  actions  rf  i 
heroes  and  the  discoveries  of  sages  shall  be  recorde4 
for  the  incitement  and  instruction  of  future  g^asnr 
tions.    The  mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arts  by  which  reasoning  beings  are  distinguished 
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3  brute^  the  art  to  which  life  owes  much  of 
Y  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons^  and 
against  the  ravages  of  hostility ;  and  the 
lan  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  diffusing 
ad  happiness  over  kingdoms,  and  compelling 

I  to  give  food  to  her  inhabitants. 

aess  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  comna- 
uid  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things,  be- 
e  measure  them  by  some  wrong  standard, 
er  proposes  to  himself  only  to  equal  or  excel 
ler  trifler,  and  is  happy  or  miserable  as  he 

or  miscarries :  the  man  of  sedentary  desire 
^ve  ambition  sits  comparing  his  power  with 
s ;  and  makes  his  inability  toperiorm  things 
le^  an  excuse  to  himself  for  performing  no- 
^an  can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own 
)y  making  his  power  the  test  of  his  per- 
J,  by  comparing  what  he  does  with  what  he 

Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exer- 

II  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  witli  rc- 
himself ;  and  what  will  not  be  despised  bv 
0  has  given  to  all  created  beings  their  dif- 
ilities:  he  faithfully  performs  the  task  of 
lin  whatever  limits  his  labours  may  be  con- 
how  soon  soever  they  may  be  forgotten. 

n  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can  ac- 
,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions  by  his 
ion,  may  appear  despicable  in  his  own  eyes, 
despises  for  its  littleness  any  thing  really 
E»  no  pretensions  to  applaud  the  grandeur 
iceptions ;  since  nothing  but  narrowness  of 
ders  him  from  seeing,  that,  by  pursuing  the 
idples^  every  thing  limited  will  appear  con- 
it  neglects  the  care  of  his  family,  while  his 
ice  expands  itself  in  scheming  the  happi- 
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nem  of  imaginary  kingdoms^  mighty  with  espial  rea- 
son, sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of  universal  empire^ 
and  of  the  diffusion  of  blessings  over  all  the  globe: 
yet  even  this  globe  is  little^  compared  with  the  aysteqi 
of  matter  within  our  view ;  and  that  system  budf 
something  more  than  non-entity^  compared  with  tM 
boundless  regions  of  space^  to  which  neither  eye  nor 
imagination  can  extend. 

From  conceptions^  therefore^  of  what  we  mi^ 
have  been^  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are  no^ 
conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish^  and  wiibei 
which  we  feel  to  be  vain^  we  must  necessarily  de- 
scend to  the  consideration  of  what  we  are.  We  hm 
powers  very  scanjty  in  their  utmost  extent^  but  whicfc 
m  different  men  are  differently  proportioned.  Suit- 
ably to  these  powers  we  have  duties  prescribed,  -whiA 
we  must  neither  decline  for  the  soke  of  deligfatiBg 
ourselves  with  easier  amusements^  nor  overlook  a 
idle  contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or  more  ex- 
tensive comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives^  we  mait 
remember^  that  we  are  not  bom  to  please  oursdreii 
He  that  studies  simply  his  own  satisfaction^  will  al« 
ways  find  the  proper  business  of  his  station  too  bud 
or  too  easy  for  him.  But  if  we  bear  continnallj  i» 
mind^  our  relation  to  the  Father  of  being,  by  WM 
we  are  placed  in  the  worlds  and  who  has  allotted  W 
the  part  which  we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  syataa 
of  life,  we  shall  be  easily  persuaded  to  resign  our  owi 
inclinations  to  unerring  wisdom,  and  do  the  workde* 
creed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence. 
T 
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^uicguid  agmU  homineSf  votum,  timor,  ira,  voltqytaM, 
Tmdkid  juv.  sat.  i.  85. 

Sniate*er  excites  our  hatred,  love^  or  joy, 

Or  bope^  or  fear,  these  themes  my  muse  employ. 

"  TO  THE  ADVENTUREB. 

soNABso  DA  ViNCi,  One  of  the  most  accom- 
ed  masters  in  the  art  of  painting,  was  accustomed 
lineate  instantly  in  his  pocket-book  every  face  in 
h  he  discovered  any  singularity  of  air  or  feature, 
his  method  he  obtained  a  vast  collection  of  va- 
coimtenances;  and  escaped  that  barren  imifurm- 
nd  resemblance,  so  visible  in  the  generality  of 
ly  pieces,  that  the  spectator  is  apt  to  imagine 
le  ngiires  are  of  one  family. 
As  a  moralist  should  imitate  this  practice,  and 
characters  from  the  life,  at  the  instant  in 
h  they  strike  him,  I  amused  myself  yesterday 
le  pump-room,  by  contemplating  the  different 
itions  and  characters  of  the  persons  who  were 
M  before  me,  and  particularly  the  various  mo- 
.  that  influenced  them  to  crowd  to  the  city. 
Aphrodisius,  a  youn^  nobleman  of  great  hopes 
large  property,  fell  into  a  course  of  early  de- 
hery  at  Westminster  school ;  and  at  the  age  of 
;en  privately  kept  an  abandoned  woman  of  the 
1,  to  whose  lodgings  he  stole  in  the  intervals  of 
ol  hoars,  and  who  soon  communicated  to  him  a 
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disease  of  peculiar  power  to  poison  the  springi  of 
life^  and  prevent  the  maturity  of  manhood,  ffil 
body  is  enervated  and  emaciated^  his  cheek  ycilliV 
and  bloodless^  his  hand  palsied^  and  his  mind  ^jioauj 
and  dejected.  It  being  thought^  however^  abiofaii^ 
ly  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  fieanily  that  hi 
should  marry^  he  has  been  betrothed^  in  tnis  draJU 
fill  condition,  to  a  lady  whose  beauty  and  viTidlf 
are  in  their  meridian :  and  his  physicians  have  oidBV- 
ed  him  to  these  salutary  waters  to  try  if  it  be  pflt* 
sible  for  him  to  recover  a  little  health  before  dv 
marriage  is  celebrated.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  A- 
minished  race  of  half-formed  animals^  that  cmrl 
about  our  streets  in  the  shape  of  men^  when  matfhw 
so  unequal  and  so  unnatural  are  not  only  pennittdt 
but  enjoined  as  a  test  of  filial  duty^  ana  the  conit 
tion  of  parental  favour : 

InvaUdique  patrum  referantj^junia  natu 

YiEG.  Gxomo.  ui.  19B^ 

—  From  the  faint  embrace 
Unmanly  sons  arise,  a  puny  race ! 

"  Inertio  is  a  plump  and  healthy  dd  bachekr,  t 
senior  fellow  of  a  rich  society^  in  one  of  oar  nniver- 
sities,  whose  chief  business  m  life  is  to  ride  befion 
dinner  for  a  good  appetite^  and  after  it  for  a  gaol 
digestion.  Not  only  his  situation  but  his  taste  hH 
determined  him  to  continue  in  a  state  of  celibacy; 
*  for/  says  he^  ^  at  present  I  can  afibrd  to  drink  part 
and  keep  a  couple  of  geldings ;  but  if  I  should  iw< 
ly  encumber  myself  with  madam  and  her  brata,  I 
must  descend  to  walk  on  foot  and  drink  ale.'  Ba 
was  much  alarmed  at  missing  his  regular  annual  ft 
of  the  gout^  and^  on  that  account,  having  waited  fir 
it  with  impatience  and  uneasiness  a  month  hogp 
than  the  expected  time,  he  hurried  to  this  city  ia 
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liopes  of  acqniring  it  by  the  efficacy  of  the  waters. 
I  nmnd  him  jesterday  extremely  dejected^  and  on 
Mf  entering  hu  chamMr,  '  Life/  said  he,  is  fiill  of 
Texsdons  and  disappointments :  what  a  dreadful  ac- 
cident !'  I  imagined  that  some  selected  friend,  some 
bother  of  his  choice,  was  dead,  or  that  the  college 
tressniT  was  burnt :  but  he  immediately  undeceiv- 
ed me  by  adding — '  I  was  presented  with  the  finest^ 
die  £itt^  collar  of  brawn,  and  exacted  it  at  din- 
aer  this  day :  but  the  rascally  carrier  has  conveyed 
ft  to  a  wrong  place,  fifty  miles  off,  and  before  I  can 
nodve  it^  it  will  be  absolutely  unfit  for  eating.' 

''Here^  likewise,  is  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Onto.  Crito  is  a  genius  of  a  superior  order,  who 
bth  long  instructed  and  entertained  his  coimtry  by 
■my  incomparable  works  of  literature  and  morality ; 
nd  who  in  a  Grredan  commonwealth  would  have  had 
t  statue  erected,  and  have  been  maintained  at  the 
pabhc  expense ;  but  in  this  kingdom  he  has  ^vith 
^reat  difficulty  gained  a  precarious  competence,  by 
moessant  labour  and  application.  These  uninter- 
npted  and  unrewarded  studies,  have  at  length  im- 
paired his  health,  and  undermined  a  constitution  na« 
torally  vigorous  and  happy :  and  as  Crito  has  never 
hen  able  to  lay  up  a  sum  sufficient  to  procure  him 
the  assistance  which  the  debility  of  sickness  and  age 
nqoire,  he  was  obliged  to  insure  his  life,  and  borrow 
It  exorbitant  interest  a  few  pounds  to  enable  him 
to  perform  this  journey  to  Bath,  which  alone  could 
mtore  his  health  and  spirits ;  and  now,  as  his  mcmey 
md  credit  are  exhausted,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  this  place,  when  his  cure  is  only  half  ef- 
fected ;  and  must  retire  to  languish  in  a  little  lodg- 
ing in  London,  while  his  readers  and  admirers  con- 
tent themselves  with  lamenting  his  distress,  and  won- 
dering how  it  comes  to  pass  that  nothing  has  been  done 
for  a  man  of  such  distinguished  abilities  and  integrity. 
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Doctor  Pamper  is  possessed  of  three  largi 
siastical  preferments :  his  motive  for  oomiiu; 
is  somewhat  singular ;  it  is,  because  hia  pariu 
not  furnish  him  with  a  set  of  persons  that  w 
to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  whist ;  he  is,  the 
necessitated  every  season  to  frequent  this 
where  alone  he  can  meet  with  gamesters  tl 
worth  contending  with. 

Spumosius,  who  is  one  of  the  liveliest  c 
thinkers,  had  not  been  three  months  at  the  1 
before  he  became  irresistibly  enamoured  of  the 
of  virtue.  He  always  carried  a  Shaftesbnr] 
pocket,  and  used  to  read  and  explain  the  • 
passages  to  lai^  circles  at  the  coffee-house : 
of  opinion  that  for  purity  and  perspicuity,  el 
of  style  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  Characti 
were  incomparable,  and  were  models  equally 
for  regulating  our  taste  and  our  morals.  JE 
covered  a  delicate  artificial  connexion  in  the 
courses,  which  to  vulgar  eyes  appear  to  be  loc 
incoherent  rhapsodies:  nay,  he  clearly  per 
that  each  treatise  depended  on  the  foregain 
alU^ether  composed  one  uniform  whole,  ai 
noblest  system  of  truth  and  virtue  that  luu 
imparted  to  mankind.  He  quarrelled  irrec 
ably  with  his  dearest  friend,  who  happened  t 
that  the  style  was  affected  and  unharmonioi 
metaphors  fiBu*-fetched  and  violent,  and  fre^ 
coarse  and  illiberal,  the  arguments  incondusi 
unfair,  the  raillery  frigid  and  insipid,  and  totai 
ferent  from  the  Attic  irony  of  Socrates,  whi 
author  presumed  to  propose  for  his  pattern, 
mosius  always  disdained  to  practise  virtue 
mean  and  mercenary  motives  of  reward  and  p 
ment ;  and  was  convinced,  that  so  excellent  \ 
turc  as  man  might  be  kept  in  order  by  the 
cords  of  delicacy  and  decorum.    He,  therein 
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qaentljr  sneered  at  the  priestly  notions  of  heaven  and 
liell^  as  fit  only  to  be  entertained  by  vulgar  and 
nrdid  minds.  But  being  lately  attacked  by  a  severe 
btempeTj  he  betrayed  fears  that  were  not  compat- 
iUe  with  the  boldness  of  his  former  professions ;  and^ 
tenlfied  at  the  approach  of  deaths  has  had  recourse 
to  VBiioua  remedies^  and  is  at  last  arrived  here^  as 
full  of  doubt  as  of  disease^  but  feeling  more  acute 
nin  in  his  mind  than  can  possibly  be  inflicted  on 
msbody. 

"  Mr.  Gull  was  lately  a  soap-boiler  at  Chester ; 
hit  having  accumulated  a  vast  fortune  by  trade,  he 
ii  now  resolved  to  be'  polite,  and  enjoy  his  money 
with  taste.  He  has  brought  his  numerous  flEunily 
cf  awkward  girls  hither,  only  because  he  has  heard 
tittt  people  of  feishion  do,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
generally  take  a  trip  to  Bath :  and  for  the  same  rea- 
lon  he  intends  in  the  spring  to  make  a  journey  to 
Pkris,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  commence  virtuoso  on 
liis  return,  and  be  a  professed  judge  of  dress,  pic- 
tures, and  furniture. 

I  must  not  forget  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
the  company  of  captain  Grarish,  a  wit  and  a  critic, 
who  pretendis  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best 
writers  of  the  age,  and  wfiose  opinion  on  every  new 
Work  is  deemed  decisive  in  the  Pump-room.  The 
pre&ces  of  Dryden  and  the  French  critics  are  the 
loiiroes  from  which  his  immense  literature  is  de- 
lived.  Dacier's  Plutarch  has  enabled  him  to  talk 
fiuniliarly  of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  Bayle's  Dictionary  finished  him  for  a 
scholar.  Sometimes  he  vouchsafes  to  think  the  Ad- 
venturer tolerable ;  but  he  generally  exclaims,  '  How 
grave  and  sententious  !  Good  heavens ;  what,  more 
Greek !  This  circumstance  will  ruin  the  credit  of 
the  paper.  They  Avill  not  take  my  advice,  for  you 
must  know  I  am  intimate  with  all  the  authors  of  it ; 
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tliey  are  ten  in  number ;  and  some  of  them  ^ 
But  as  I  have  been  intrusted  with  their  secretin  I  ^ 
must  disclose  no  more.    To  tell  you  the  tmth,  I  ^ 
have  given  them  a  few  essays  myself^  which  I  Im 
written  for  my  amusement  upon  guard.'  • 
If  these  portraits^  which  are  fedthfullj  ODpied  1 
from  the  life^  should  amuse  you^  I  may^  ^lup^  ^ 
take  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  collectuKiu 
"  I  am,  Mr.  Adventubeb, 
«  Yours, 


•BaO,,  Dec.29.'  -  PHIL01IBDE8."  J 
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Qui  non  est  Iwdie,  eras  minus  aptus  erit,  i 

The  man  will  surely  fail  who  dares  delay,  L 

And  lose  to-morrow  that  has  lost  to-day*  ^ 

It  was  said  by  Raleigh,  when  some  of  his  friend*  ^ 
lamented  his  confinement  under  a  sentence  of  deathi 

which  he  knew  not  how  soon  he  might  suffer, '  that  * 

the  world  itself  was  only  a  larger  prison,  out  of  ) 

which  some  were  every  day  selected  for  execution.'  ? 

That  there  is  a  time  when  every  man  is  struck  with  J 

a  sense  of  this  awful  truth,  I  do  not  doubt ;  andf,  | 

) 


perhaps,  a  hasty  speculatist  would  conclude  that  iti 
influence  woul(I  be  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  more 
frequently  occurred ;  but  upon  every  mind  that  » 
become  familiar  with  calamity,  calamity  loses  it* 
force ;  and  misery  grows  less  oiuy  by  its  continuance, 
because  those  who  nave  long  suffered  lose  their  gen* 
sibilitv. 

Jf  he  who  lies  down  at  night  in  the  vigour  and 
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fch  of  five-and-twenty^  should  rise  in  the  morn- 
irith  the  mfiimities  m  fourscore^  it  is  not  impro- 
B  that  he  would  sink  under  a  sense  of  his  condi- 
;  regret  of  enjoyments  which  could  nev^r  return 
Id  prednde  all  that  remained,  and  the  last 
mful  effects  of  decay  would  be  hastened  and  ag- 
Kted  by  anticipation.  But  those  who  have  been 
sUed  by  d^rees,  who  have  been  shaken  ten  years 
he  palsy,  or  crippled  by  the  gout,  frequently 
r  about  upon  their  crutdies  with  an  air  of  wa^- 
jocularity,  are  always  ready  to  entertain  their 
lony  with  a  jest,  meet  their  acquaintance  with 
thliess  grin,  and  are  the  first  to  toast  a  young 
fcy  when  they  can  scarce  lift  tKe  glass  to  their 
Even  criminals,  who  knew  that  in  the  mom- 
hey  were  to  die,  have  often  slept  in  the  night ; 
^  very  £ew  of  those  who  have  been  committed 
capital  offence  which  they  knew  would  be  easily 
id,  have  slept  the  first  night  after  they  were 
led.  Danger  so  sudden  and  so  imminent 
18,  confounds,  and  terrifies;  but  after  a  time, 
r  supplies  the  want  of  fortitude ;  and  as  the 
pproachcs,  it  is  in  effect  less  terrible,  except  in 
uxnent  when  it  arrives ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  is 
um  to  lament  that  insensibility,  which  before, 
pg,  was  voluntarily  increased  by  drunkenness 
Bsipation,  by  solitaiy  intemperance  or  tumul- 
company. 

ere  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  ^  this  power 
!  world  to  come,'  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  sub- 
r  of  Eastern  metaphor,  is  generally  felt  at  the 
ige*  The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found 
rude  upon  the  cheerfulness,  simplicity  and  in- 
ce  of  children ;  tliey  gaze  at  a  funeral  proces- 
rith  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
and  see  the  world  change  before  them  with- 
le  least  sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissi- 
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tude.    In  youths  when  all  the  appetites  are  strong  ) 

and  every  gratification  is  heightened  hj  novdt^i  tbtf  j 

mind  resists  moumfiil  impressions  with  a  kmd  flf  ^ 

elastic  power^  by  which  the  signature  that  is  ftnel  ]j 

upon  it  is  immediately  efiaced :  when  this  tunndt  ^ 

first  subsides^  while  the  attachment  of  life  ii  frt  j| 

strong,  and  the  mind  b^ns  to  look  forward,  and  ooa-  ^ 

cert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be  j| 

cured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  othen  ob«  j 

tained  to  atone  for  the  disappointments  that  an  pHt ;  j 

then  death  starts  up  like  a  spectre  in  all  his  tiann,  ^ 

the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he  is  peromd  J 

to  apj^roach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pacet^  n*  , 

treat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain.  . 

The  terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  prodnefliy  , 

whenever  it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  ahriji '  | 

complicated  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  remorse ;  in  , 

generally  produce  some  hasty  and  zealous  imrpsM  , 

of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent  oevotioi^  , 

of  something  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  d»  j 

^  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenck*  . 

ed,'  but  from  total  mortality,  and  admit  hope  tod»  , 
re^ons  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished,  ihon^ 
it  is  not  always  executed  with  vigour  and  persenr* 
ance :  the  reflection  which  produced  it  often  recmii 
but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ;  desire  of  imnis* 
diate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite  is  w 
longer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  aecnii 
future  happiness  are  deferred  ^  to  a  more  convaufflt 
season,'  or  some  expedients  are  sought  to  render  MB- 
suality  and  virtue  compatible,  and  to  obtain  etaj 

object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of  Mf  ' 

session.    Inus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  tff  " 

infidelity ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  - 

the  heroic  virtue  of  a  Christian,  listens  with  eMtf-  ' 
i^ess  to  every  objection  against  the  authority  of  tut 
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J  n^ich  he  is  condemned^  and  labours  in  Tsin 
■blish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms 
arguments  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns 
ngtn  to  impose  upon  himself ;  and  assents  to 
tpm  which  yet  in  nis  heart  he  does  not  believe : 
inhs  himself  convinced  that  virtue  must  be  hap- 
M,  and  then  dreams  that  happiness  is  virtue. 
eae  firaads>  though  they  would  have  been  im- 
He  in  the'hour  of  conviction  and  terror^  are  yet 
laed  with  great  ease  when  it  is  past,  and  contri- 
very  much  to  prevent  its  return.  It  is,  indeed, 
9  pOBsible  that  it  should  return  with  the  same 
,  because  the  power  of  novelty  is  necessarily  ex- 
wd  in  the  first  onset.  Some  incidents,  however, 
ue  which  renew  the  terror ;  and  they  seldom 
» renew  the  purpose :  upon  the  death  of  a  friend, 
enty  or  a  wife,  the  comforts  and  the  confidence 
ihirtry  are  at  an  end ;  the  moment  that  suspends 
iflnenoe  of  temptation,  restores  the  power  of 
ience,  and  at  once  rectifies  the  understanding, 
who  has  been  labouring  to  explain  away  those 
s  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to  practise,  then 
the  vanity  of  the  attempt ;  he  regrets  the  time 
is  past,  and  resolves  to  improve  that  which  re- 
B :  but  if  the  first  purpose  of  reformation  has 
ineffectual,  the  second  is  seldom  executed ;  as 
ense  of  danger  by  which  it  is  produced  is  not  so 
!g,  the  motive  is  less ;  and  as  the  power  of  ap- 
c  is  increased  by  habitual  gratification,  the  op- 
ion  is  more ;  the  new  conviction  wears  off ;  the 
»  are  again  neglected  as  unnecessary,  which  are 
d  to  be  unpleasant ;  the  lethargy  of  the  soul  re- 
ly and  as  the  danger  increases  she  becomes  less 
sptible  of  fear. 

bus  the  dreadful  condition  of  him,  '  who  looks 
after  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,'  may 
^solved  into  natural  causes ;  and  it  may  be  af- 
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firmed^  upon  mere  philosophical  principles^  that  thm 
is  a  call  which  is  repeated  no  more^  and  an  apostaijc 
from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  return. 

Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  be* 
lieve  to  be  of  eternal  moment^  remember  that  tlMir 
motives  to  effect  it  will  still  grow  weaker^  and  the  di^ 
ficulty  of  the  work  perpetimlly  increase ;  to  negleot 
it  now^  therefore^  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  n^lected 
for  ever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thou^t^  let 
them  instantly  improve  its  influence ;  for  even 
thought,  when  it  returns^  will  return  with  less  powoi 
and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now^  wiU^  periH^ 
rouse  them  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide  ii 
such  virtue  as  can  be  practised  without  a  stmgd^ 
and  which  interdicts  the  gratification  of  no  peiiMii 
but  malice ;  nor  adopt  principles  which  could  oeitf 
be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  they  could  beiM* 
ful ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  fbnniriMi 
they  slumber^  and  the  moment  they  awake  disooifr 
to  be  absurd. 

Let  those  who,  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakenel 
mind,  have  regretted  the  past,  and  resolved  to 
deem  it  in  the  future,  persist  invariably  to  do  what- 
ever they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Let  this  be 
tablished  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposedti 
all  the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense ;  for  this  iriib 
will  inevitably  return  when  it  must  for  ever  be  ifr 
effectual,  at  that  awfid  moment  when  '  the  shadov 
of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  that  ni^ 
commence  in  which  no  man  can  work.' 
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Ergp  aHqyid  nottris  de  moribus, — 

JOY.  SAT.  xiv. 
And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

DETDXK,  JUN. 

ilTSNSLLB,  in  Ills  pan^yric  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
M  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  philosopher's 
oes  and  attainments^  with  an  observation,  that 
was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any 
nlarity  either  natural  or  affected.' 
t  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superiority 
!ie  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to  separate 
vdedge  from  those  weaknesses  by  which  know- 
e  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he  was  able  to  ex- 
n  science  and  wisdom,  without  purchasing  them 
he  neglect  of  little  things ;  and  that  he  stood 
merely  because  he  had  left  the  rest  of  man- 
I  behind  him,  not  because  he  deviated  from  the 
en  track. 

iHioever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch,  should 
pare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  might  set  this 
of  Newton's  character  to  view  with  great  advan- 
,  by  opposing  it  to  that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the 
man,  of  later  ages,  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
ute,  with  him,  the  palm  of  genius  and  science, 
tacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  careful 
;emplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of  know- 
;e  a  curious  inspection  into  common  life,  and  after 
ing  surveyed  nature  as  a  philosopher,  had  ex- 
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amined  '  men's  business  and  bosoms^'  as  a  statesman ;  i 
yet^  &iled  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  s 
fairs,  that,  in  the  most  lucrative  post  to  which  a  SKit  p 
and  wealthy  kingdom  could  advance  him,  he  £ut  lE  'p 
the  miseries  of  distressful  poverty,  and  committd  p 
all  the  crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  wm,  \, 
at  once,  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  h  ii  ^ 
said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that  ms*  j. 
ney,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants,  mi^  fe 
stead  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he  sat  studioai  m 
and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  exoeUenoe^ 
very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of  Baoon :  bnt  al^  ' 
most  all  the  studious  tribe,  as  thejr  obtain  any  anti- 
cipation of  his  knowledge,  feel,  likewise^  iorae  M* 
tagion  of  his  defects ;  and  obstruct  the  wnentki 
which  learning  would  procure,  by  follies  grotter  (K 
less,  to  which  only  learning  could  betray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Giun&Bi 
that  the  world  punishes,  with  too  great  severityi  d» 
error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the  ignoranee  d 
little  things  may  be  compensated  by  the  knowledge 
of  great ;  for  so  it  is,  that  as  more  can  detect  pet^ 
fulings  than  can  distinguish  or  esteem  great  qiuHt' 
cations,  and  as  mankind  is,  in  general,  more  euSj 
disposed  to  censure  than  to  admiration,  contem^  M 
.  often  incurred  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  vutw 
or  usefulness  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertences,  it  is  not  eaif 
for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to  avoid ;  no  nil 
can  become  qualified  for  the  common  intercourses  <f 
life  by  private  meditation ;  the  manners  of  the  worli 
are  not  a  regular  system,  planned  by  philosoitot 
upon  settled  principles,  in  which  every  cause  Mi  » 
congruous  effect,  and  one  part  has  a  just  referenced 
another.  Of  the  fashions  prevalent  in  every  conn- 
try,  a  few  hare  arisen,  perhaps,  from  particubr  tem- 
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ntures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from  the  con- 
ttution  of  the  government ;  but  the  greater  part 
Te  grown  up  by  chance^  been  started  by  caprice, 
en  contrived  by  affectation,  or  borrowed  without 
y  just  motives  of  choice  from  other  countries. 
Of  all  these,  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey  upon 
e  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  speculates  in  his 
met,  must  necessarily  live  in  equal  ignorance ;  yet 

the  observation  of  these  trifles  it  is,  that  the  ranks 
mankind  are  kept  in  order^  that  the  address  of  one 
another  is  regulated,  and  the  general  business  of 
e  world  carried  on  with  facility  and  method. 
These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
Ives,  become  great  by  their  frequency ;  and  he  very 
uch  mistakes  his  own  interest,  who,  to  the  unavoid- 
leunskilfulness  of  abstraction  and  retirement,  adds 
voluntary  neglect  of  common  forms,  and  increases 
e  disadvantages  of  a  studious  course  of  life  by  an 
rogant  contempt  of  those  practices,  by  which  others 
devour  to  gain  favour,  and  multiply  friendships. 
A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  cere- 
my,  is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found :  much 
e  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to  laugh  at  fop- 
ry  and  formalities,  secretly  wish  to  have  possessed 
066  qualifications  which  they  pretend  to  despise  ; 
d  because  they  find  it  diflicult  to  wash  away  the 
icture  which  they  have  so  deeply  imbibed,  endea- 
or  to  harden  themselves  in  a  sullen  approbation  of 
eir  own  colour.  Neutrality  is  a  state,  into  which 
e  busy  passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside  ,*  and 
!  who  is  in  danger  of  the  pangs  of  envy,  is  gene- 
Uy  forced  to  recreate  his  imagination  with  an  effort 

contempt. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  supported  by 
e  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and  elevated  by 
long  course  of  reputation  and  applause,  voluntarily 
nsign  themselves  to  singularity,  affect  to  cross  the 
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roads  of  life^  because  they  know  that  they  shall  mt 
be  iustled^  and  indulge  a  boundless  gratificatin  tf 

will^  because  they  perceive  that  they  shall  be  qnie^ 
obeyed.  Men  of  this  kind  arc  generally  known  lif 
the  name  of  Humourists,  an  appellation  by  whidiM 
that  has  obtained  it,  and  can  be  contented  to  keep  it, 
is  set  free,  at  once,  from  the  shackles  of  fashion;  tai 
can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  be  talkative  or  sila^ 
gloomy  or  merry,  advance  almurdities,  or  oppose  de-  j 
monstration,  without  any  other  reprehension  fin  ■ 
mankind,  than  that  it  is  his  way,  that  he  is  an  odl 
fellow,  and  must  be  let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  thnnu^  the 
various  factions  of  mankind ;  and  those  on  whom  it 
is  bestowed,  appear  too  frequently  to  consider  the  ps^ 
tience  with  which  their  caprices  are  suffered,  as  ii 
undoubted  evidence  of  their  own  importance,  of  • 
genius  to  which  submission  is  univercolly  paid*  wai 
whose  irregularities  are  only  considered  as  oooae- 
quences  of  its  vigour.  These  peculiarities,  howenfi 
are  always  found  to  spot  a  character,  though  thcj 
may  not  totally  obscure  it ;  and  he  who  expects  finm  j 
mankind,  that  they  should  give  up  established  cos-  : 
toms,  in  compliance  with  his  single  ^vill,  and  ezMtt  ^ 
that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay,  may  be  en- 
dured, but  can  never  be  approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature,  unive^ 
sally  and  invariably  displeasing.  In  whatever  lacoed 
a  man  differs  from  others,  he  must  be  considerea  \j 
them  as  either  worse  or  better :  by  being  better,  itn 
well  known  that  a  man  gains  admiration  oftenerthii 
love,  since  all  approbation  of  his  practice  must  ne- 
cessarily condemn  him  that  gives  it ;  and  thoo^* 
man  often  pleases  by  inferiority,  there  are  few  wfce 
desire  to  give  such  pleasure.  Yet  the  truth  is,  tint 
singularity  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a  brand  tf 
slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated  with  ic- 
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(ed  meritj  serves  as  an  abatement^  or  an  al- 
ieUenoe^  by  which  weak  eyes  are  reconciled 
tre«  and  by  which^  thougn  kindness  is  not 
t  least  envy  is  averted, 
t  no  man  oe  in  haste  to  condnde  his  own 
great  or  conspicuous^  as  to  require  or  justify 
:y :  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  moderate  un- 
ng  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  as 
mon  form  to  play  over  the  airs  of  unoon« 
anty.  The  pnde  of  men  will  not  patiently 
I  see  one,  ^loiose  understanding  or  attain* 
e  bat  level  with  their  own,  br^  the  rules 
they  have  consented  to  be  bound,  or  for- 
direction  which  they  submissively  follow, 
tioa  of  established  practice  implies  in  its 
ire  a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a  de- 
nnnmon  censure,  and  an  appeal  ^m  gene- 
to  private  judgement :  he,  therefore,  who 
mothers  without  apparent  advantage^  ought 
angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punished  with  ri- 
f  those,  whose  example  he  superciliously 
,  point  him  out  to  derision,  and  hoot  him 
in  into  the  common  road, 
ride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in  little 
'here  right  aud  wrong  are  indeterminable, 
•e,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  excuse.  But 
occasions  on  which  it  is  noble  to  dare  to 
ne.  To  be  pious  among  infidels,  to  be  dis- 
1  in  a  time  of  general  venality,  to  lead  a  life 
and  reason  in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a 
a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  con- 
m  of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the 
of  custom  and  example, 
ral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise  man 
no  consultations  with  fashion,  because  tliese 
e  constant  and  immutable,  and  depend  not 
y2 
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on  the  notions  of  men^  but  the  commands  of  Heaven: 
yet  even  of  these,  the  external  mode  is  to  be  in  mhiw 
measure  regulated  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
in  which  we  live ;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  vnw 
tue,  who  neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or 
suffers  it  to  displease  the  eye,  or  alienate  the  aiifee* 
tions,  for  want  of  innocent  compliance  ivith  fiuhim- 
able  decoration. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pioai 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  in  his  mtt- 
ners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew,  that  tk 
eminence  of  his  character  drew  many  eyes  upon  him; 
and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive  the  young  or  the  gij 
away  from  religion,  by  representing  it  as  an  enenf 
to  any  distinction  or  enjoyment  in  which  human  aft- 
ture  may  innocently  delight. 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  therefiMk 
no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience  to  cat" 
tom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  notions  ai 
practices  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree  the  duty  rf 
a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  only  he  aa 
please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become  natM* 
but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  tli« 
means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  to  complaiaanoe; 
for  the  end  of  complaisance  is  only  to  gain  the  kind- 
ness of  our  fellow-beings,  whose  kindness  is  6ea^ 
able  only  as  instrumental  to  happiness,  andhappinctf 
must  be  always  lost  by  departure  from  virtue. 
T 
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EMfcn  through  the  palpable  obscure. 

the  merchant  of  Bagdat^  was  eminent 
all  the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth : 
raa  obacnre^  as  that  of  the  spark  which^  hj 
n  of  steel  and  adamant^  is  struck  oat  of 
ind  the  patient  labour  of  persevering  dili- 
I  had  made  him  rich,    it  was  remem-^ 

when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to 
8 ;  and  he  was  stSl  acknowledged  to  be 
just  But  whether  in  his  dealmgs  with 
covered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
i8t  in  ffold^  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he 
id  wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance 
f  Carazan  prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less; 
^y  lost  the  inclination  to  do  good^  as  he 
lie  power ;  and  as  the  hand  oi  time  scat- 
'  upon  his  head^  the  freezing  influence  ex- 
his  bosom. 

ugh  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  open- 
ntality^  nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet 
m  constantly  to  the  mosque  at  the  stated 
irayers ;  he  performed  all  the  rites  of  de- 
li the  most  scrupulous  punctuality^  and 

paid  his  vows  at  the  temple  of  the  pro- 
lat  devotion  which  arises  4om  the  love  of 
necessarily  includes  the  love  of  man^  as  it 
pratitude  with  beneficence^  and  exalts  that 
I  moral  to  divine^  confers  new  dignity  upon 
and  is  the  object  not  only  of  auction  but 
On  the  contrary^  the  devotion  of  the  self- 
ler  it  be  thought  to  avert  the  punishment 
ary  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted^  or  to  ensure 
complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilty  never 
cite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan^ 

when  he  had  locked  his  door^  and>  turning 
;h  a  look  of  circumspective  suspicion^  pro-^ 
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ceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed  by  every  eye 
with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their  sup- 
plication when  he  passed  by ;  and  though  he  ww 
known  by  every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  sudi 
was  the  character  which  he  had  acquired,  when  no- 
tice was  given  by  proclamation,  that  he  was  removed 
to  a  magnificent  building  in  the  centre  of  the  dtji 
that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public,  aira 
that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The 
multitude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door, 
where  they  beheld  him  distributing  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked,  his  eye  softened 
with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  de- 
light. Every  one  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
prodigy ;  and  the  murmur  of  innumerable  yoioei 
increasing  like  the  sound  of  approaching  thunder, 
Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  su- 
pended  the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  grati- 
ned  the  curiosity  which  had  procured  him  audience. 

*  To  Him,  who  touches  the  mountains,  and  thef 
smoke,  the  Almighty  and  the  Most  Merciful, 
everlasting  honour !  ne  has  ordained  sleep  to  be  the 
minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions  have  repror- 
ed  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  mj 
haram,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  comput- 
ing the  produce  of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in 
the  increase  of  my  wealth,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleej^ 
and  the  hand  of  him  who  dwells  in  the  third  heaven 
was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  angel  of  death  coming 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  nic  before  I 
could  deprecate  the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I 
felt  myself  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  transported 
with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  regions  of  the 
air.  The  earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath; 
snd  the  stars  glowed  round  me  witli  a  lustre  that 
obscured  the  sun.    The  gate  of  Paradise  was  no^ 
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n  s^ht ;  and  I  w&8  intercepted  by  a  sudden  bright- 
less  which  no  human  eye  could  behold :  the  irre- 
ocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced ;  my  day 
P  probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  me 
ouiing  could  be  taken  away^  nor  could  any  thing 
i  added  to  the  good.  When  I  reflected  that  my 
t  for  eternity  was  cast^  which  not  all  the  powers  of 
iture  could  reverse^  my  confidence  totally  forsook 
e;  and  while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent^  covered 
iUi  confusion  and  chilled  with  horror^  I  was  thus 
Idressed  by  the  radiance  that  flamed  before  me : 
'  Carazan^  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ; 
icause  it  was  not  prompted  by  love  of  Grod :  nei- 
ler  can  thy  righteousness  be  rewarded^  because  it 
u  not  produwd  by  love  of  man :  for  thy  ovm  sake 
dy  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
loa  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself, 
hou  hast  not  looked  up  with  gratitude^  nor  around 
Be  with  kindness,  i^ound  thee,  thou  hast  indeed 
iheld  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice  and  folly  could 
stify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn  the 
nmty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and 
e  vicious,  where  shall  the  sun  diflfuse  liis  light,  or 
e  clouds  distil  their  dew  ?  Where  shall  the  lips  of 
e  spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand  of  autumn 
ffuse  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
at  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy 
easures  with  a  hand  of  iron :  thou  hast  lived  for 
lyself ;  and,  therefore,  henceforth  for  ever  thou  shalt 
losist  alone.  From  the  light  of  heaven,  and  from 
le  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven  ;  soli- 
ide  shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity, 
id  darkness  aggravate  the  horrors  of  despair.'  At 
lis  moment  I  was  driven  by  some  secret  and  irre- 
isdble  power  through  the  glowing  system  of  brcu- 
ioD,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment. 
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As  I  approached  the  verge  of  nature^  I  perceived  the 
shadows  of  total  and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  be- 
fore me^  a  dreadful  region  of  eternal  silence,  soli- 
tude, and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  desire :  ^  O !  that  I  had 
been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  common  receptacle  of 
imjpenitence  and  guilt !  their  societv  would  iiave  al-  j 
leviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fin  j 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light.  ^  if  I  ' 
had  been  condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  wouU 
return  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the  r^ons  of 
light  and  life ;  the  hope  of  these  periods,  however 
distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of  cold  ^ 
and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitude  would  divide  eter« 
nity  into  time.'  While  this  thought  passed  over  mj  ^ 
mind,  I  lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star,  and  the  Itit 
^immering  of  light  was  quenched  in  utter  darkneSi 
The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  increaMd,  at 
every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  laik 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  an- 
guish, that  when  ten  thousand  thousand  years  had 
carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  that  Power 
who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward  inU 
an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I 
should  still  drive  without  succour  and  without  M- 
ciety,  further  and  further  still,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
I  then  stretched  out  my  hands  towards  the  resioDi 
of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  That 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  everj 
other  blessing,  by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  ti 
liberality ;  and  I  am  zealous  to  communicate  thehi^ 
piness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom  it  is  denr- 
ed  ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  jpk 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  dotfi 
would,  m  the  dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was 
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ined,  have  been  more  highly  prized  than  the  gold 
KMc,  or  the  gems  of  Gtuconda/ 
It  this  reflection  upon  his  drcam^  Carazan  be- 
le  saddenly  silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy 
gratitade  and  devotion.  The  multitude  were 
nek  at  once  with  the  precept  and  example ;  and 
I  caliph^  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he 
^  be  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold^  com- 
nded  it  to  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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JU  vestri  proavi  PlatUinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavire  sales;  nimium paiienter  vtrumquef 
Ne  dicam  stuUe,  mirati :  si  jnodo  ego  et  vos 
SdmuM  inurbanum  lejfido  seponere  dicto, 

HOa.  ARS  POET.  270. 

•  And  yet  our  sires  with  joy  could  Plautus  hear ; 
Gay  were  bis  jests,  his  numbers  charmed  their  ear.* 
Let  me  not  say  too  lavishly  they  praised ; 
But  sure  their  judgement  was  full  cheaply  pleased, 
If  you  or  I  with  taste  are  haply  blessM, 
To  know  a  clownish  firom  a  courtly  jest. 

FRANCIS. 

"hb  fondness  I  have  so  frequently  manifested  for  the 
icients,  has  not  so  far  blinded  my  judgement  as  to 
aider  me  unable  to  discern,  or  unwilling  to  acknow- 
sdge,  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  in  pieces  of  hu- 
wor  and  ridicule.  I  shall  therefore  confirm  the  gc- 
eral  assertion  of  Addison,  part  of  which  hath  already 
een  examined. 
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Comedy^  satire^  and  burlesque^  being  the  thm 
chief  branches  of  ridicule,  it  is  necessary  for  us  It  ' 
compare  together  the  most  admired  perfonnanon  d 
the  ancients  and  modems  in  these  three  kinds  d  < 
writing,  to  <]^ualify  us  justly  to  censure  or  commend, 
as  the  beauties  or  blemishes  of  each  party  may  de-  j 
serve. 

As  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the  multitude^  it  , 
a  time  when  the  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians  vm 
boundless,  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  unpoliti^ 
his  characters  extravagantly  forced,  and  distorted 
with  unnatural  deformity^  nke  the  monstrous  ctfi* 
caturas  of  Callot. 

He  is  full  of  the  grossest  obscenity,  indecency,  snd 
inurbanity ;  and  as  the  populace  always  delight  U 
hear  their  superiors  abused  and  misrepresentra,  ha  ■, 
scatters  the  rankest  calumnies  on  the  wisest  and  wn^ 
thiest  personages  of  his  country.    His  st^le  is  nft* 
equal,  occasioned  by  a  frequent  introduction  of  pa- 
rodies on  Sophocles  and  Euripides.    It  is,  howerer^  . 
certain,  that  ne  abounds  in  artful  allusions  to  the  statt 
of  Athens  at  the  time  when  he  wrote ;  and  perhspi  i 
he  is  more  valuable,  considered  as  a  political  satiriit»  ; 
than  a  writer  of  comedy. 

Plautus  has  adulterated  a  rich  vein  of  genuine  wit  : 
and  humour,  with  a  mixture  of  the  basest  buffoonerjr*  I 
No  writer  seems  to  have  been  born  with  a  more  w-  '■ 
cible  or  more  fertile  genius  for  comedy.  He  has  drawn  ^ 
some  characters  with  incomparable  spirit :  we  are  in-  i 
debted  to  him  for  the  first  good  miser,  and  for  tint 
worn-out  character  among  the  Romans,  a  boastful 
Thraso.  But  his  love  degenerates  into  lewdness ;  and 
his  jests  are  insupportably  low  and  illiberal,  and  fit 
only  for  the  ^  dregs  of  Romulus '  to  use  and  to  hear :  ha 
has  furnished  examples  of  every  species  of  true  and 
false  wit,  even  down  to  a  auibble  and  a  pun.  Plan- 
tus  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Romans  were  but  jnst 
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emng  into  politeness ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  think- 
^  uiat  if  be  bad  been  reserved  for  the  age  of  An- 
itiiB,  lie  woold  have  produced  more  perfect  plays 
in  even  the  elegant  disciple  of  Menander. 
Delicacy^  sweetness^  ana  correctness^  are  the  cha- 
fteristics  of  Terence.  His  polite  images^  are  all 
ireaented  in  the  most  dear  and  perspicuous  ex- 
iSBion ;  bat  his  characters  are  too  general  and  uni- 
nor  are  they  marked  with  those  discriminating 
sidiarities  that  distii^uish  one  man  from  another : 
sre  is  a  tedious  and  msgusting  sameness  of  inci- 
Bts  in  bis  plots^  which^  as  hath  been  observed  in 
bnner  paper^  are  too  complicated  and  intricate.  It 

rbe  added,  that  he  superabounds  in  soliloquies ; 
that  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial  or  improper 
m  the  manner  in  which  he  hath  introduced  them. 
To  these  three  celebrated  ancients  I  venture  to  op- 
le  singly  the  matchless  Moliere,  as  the  most  con- 
nmate  master  of  comedy  that  former  or  later  ages 
re  produced.  He  was  not  content  with  painting 
naau  and  common  characters^  but  set  himself  close- 
to  examine  the  numberless  varieties  of  human  na- 
:  he  soon  discovered  every  difference^  however 
nute,  and  by  a  proper  management  could  make  it 
Odng ;  his  portraits,  therefore,  though  they  appear 
be  new,  are  yet  discovered  to  be  just.  The  Tar- 
Se  and  the  Misanthrope  are  the  most  singular,  and 
t,  perhaps,  the  most  proper  and  perfect  characters 
It  comeay  can  represent ;  and  his  Miser  excels  that 
any  other  nation.  He  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the 
le  nature  of  comedy ;  which  is,  to  exhibit  one  sin- 
tkff  and  unfamiliar  character,  by  such  a  series  of 
ddents  as  may  best  contribute  to  show  its  singu- 
rities.  All  the  circumstances  in  the  Misanthrope 
nd  to  manifest  the  peevish  and  captious  disgust  of 
e  hero ;  all  the  circumstances  in  the  Tartuffe  are 
lealated  to  show  the  treachery  of  an  accomplished 
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hjrpocrite.    I  am  sorry  that  no  Englisk  writer 
comedy  can  be  produced  as  a  rival  to  Molierei  dr 
though  it  must  be  confessed^  that  Falataff  andHfr 
rose  are  two  admirable  characters^  excellently  waft 
ported  and  displayed ;  for  Shakspeare  has  cmitrini 
all  the  incidents  to  illustrate  the  gluttony^  lewdiiH% 
cowardice^  and  boastfulness  of  the  fat  old  kni^i 
and  Jonson  has  with  equal  art  displayed  the  o&f  j 
of  a  whimsical  humourist^  who  could  endure  no  lam  j 
of  noise. 

Will  it  be  deemed  a  paradox  to  assert^  that  Cm 
greve's  dramatic  persons  have  no  striking  and  nMf 
ral  characteristic  ?    His  Fondlewife  and  Foiei^. 
are  but  £ednt  portraits  of  common  characten!, 
Ben  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  caricature.  Hig  phfl 
appear  not  to  be  legitimate  comedies^  but  stringi^ 
repartees  and  sallies  of  wit^  the  most  paignanft  ni 
polite^  indeed^  but  unnatural  and  ill  placed*  Thi  ; 
trite  and  trivial  character  of  a  fop  hath  stmuclf 
engrossed  the  English  stage^  and  given  an  inapt 
similarity  to  our  best  comic  pieces :  originals  dft 
never  be  wanting  in  such  a  kingdom  as  this*,  whoi 
each  man  follows  his  natural  inclinations  and 
pensities^  if  our  writers  would  really  contenipkll 
nature^  and  endeavour  to  open  those  mines  of 
mour  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  unaccoontillif 
neglected. 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  satirists  of  antiqi^ 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  prefer  Boileau  and  Pope  to  A 
race  and  Juvenal ;  the  arrows  of  whose  riaiciik  tfl 
more  sharps  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  jwliiM 
That  reformers  should  abound  in  obscenities*  il  k 
the  case  of  the  two  Roman  poets^  is  surely  an  impM* 
priety  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind ;  the  ooanlf  1 
Horace  also  sometimes  sinks  into  mean  and  fuam 
abuse^  as  in  the  first  lines  of  the  seventh  satire  of  tto 
iirst  book ;  but  Boileau  and  Pope  have  given  to  thfl^ 
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tire  the  ccstus  of  Venus :  their  ridicule  is  concealed 
id  oUiaue ;  that  of  the  Humans  direct  and  open, 
lie  tenth  satire  of  Boileau  on  women  is  more  bitter, 
d  more  decent  and  elegant^  than  the  sixth  of  Ju- 
nal  on  the  same  subject ;  and  Pope's  epistle  to  Mrs. 
lODnt  &r  excels  them  both^  in  the  artfulness  and 
BcBcy  with  which  it  touches  female  foibles.  I  may 
dy  that  the  imitations  of  Horace  by  Pope^  and  of 
ifenal  by  Johnson,  are  preferable  to  their  originals 
tlie  appofiiteness  of  their  examples^  and  in  the 
^gmmcy  of  their  ridicule.  Above  all^  the  Lutrin, 
eRape  of  the  Lock,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Dun- 
id,  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  works  that  the  wit- 
St  0f  the  ancients  can  boast  of ;  because,  by  assum- 
l  the  form  of  the  epopea,  they  have  acquired  a 
gidty  and  gracefulness,  which  sdl  satires  delivered 
aely  in  the  poet's  own  person  must  want,  and  with 
udi  the  satirists  of  antiquity  were  wholly  unac- 
ainted  ;  for  tlie  Batrachomuomachia  of  Homer  can- 
t  be  considered  as  the  model  of  these  admirable 
ioes. 

Ludan  is  the  greatest  master  of  burlesque  among 
e  ancients  ;  but  the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  though 
deed  evidently  copied  from  his  True  History,  do 
end^ntly  excel  it.  Lucian  sets  out  with  inform- 
g  his  readers,  that  he  is  in  jest,  and  intends  to  ri- 
cole  some  of  the  incredible  stories  in  Ctesias  and 
erodotus :  this  introduction  surely  enfeebles  his 
tire,  and  defeats  his  purpose.  The  True  History 
oaists  only  of  the  most  wild,  monstrous,  and  mi- 
eolons  persons  and  accidents :  Gulliver  has  a  con- 
•led  meaning,  and  his  dwarfs  and  giants  convey 
fiitly  some  moral  or  political  instmction.  The 
haron,  or  the  Prospect,  'ETrtaxoTouvre?,  one  of  the 
ialogues  of  Lucian,  has  likewise  given  occasion  to 
lit  agreeable  French  satire,  entitled,  '  Le  Diable 
ioitenx,'  or  '  Tlie  Lame  Devil/  which  has  highly 
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improved  on  its  original  by  a  greater  variety  of  dm 
racters  and  descriptions^  lively  remarks^  and  interolF 
ing  adventures.  So  if  a  parallel  be  drawn  betwea 
Lucian  and  Cervantes^  the  ancient  will  still  >Ii|pii 
to  disadvantage :  the  burlesque  of  Ladan  jataA 
pally  consists  in  making  his  gods  and  philoMpM 
speak  and  act  like  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  tiU 
of  Cervantes  arises  from  the  solemn  and  importMl 
air  with  which  the  most  idle  and  ridiculous  actM 
are  related ;  and  is^  therefore^  much  more  strild^ 
and  forcible.  In  a  word^  Don  Quixotte^  and  its  caff 
Hudibras^  the  Splendid  Shilling,  the  Adventorei  i 
Gil  Bias,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  The  Rehewrttd,  m 
pieces  of  humour  which  antiquity  cannot  equals  mod 
less  excel. 

Theophrastus  must  yield  to  La  Bruyere  for  hit  ifr 
timate  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  the  Aflfr 
nians  never  produced  a  writer  whose  hnmourini 
so  exquisite  as  that  of  Addison,  or  who  delinestd 
and  supported  a  character  with  so  much  nature  aai 
true  pleasantry  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley.  H 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  remembered,  that  every  spcdfl 
of  wit  written  in  distant  times  and  in  aead  h* 
guages,  appears  with  many  disad^-antages  to  presesl 
readers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  cm* 
toms  alluded  to  and  exposed ;  but  the  grossness,  4 
rudeness,  and  indelicacy  of  the  ancients  will«  aot* 
withstanding,  sufficiently  appear,  even  from  theifl^ 
timents  of  such  critics  as  Cicero  and  Quintilian^  iA 
mention  corporal  defects  and  deformities  as  prop 
objects  of  raillery. 

If  it  be  now  asked  to  what  can  we  ascribe  thiili' 
periority  of  the  moderns  in  all  the  species  of 
cule  ?  I  answer,  to  the  improved  state  of  oooW' 
sation.  The  great  geniuses  of  Greece  and  Kfl* 
were  formed  during  the  times  of  a  republican  goven** 
tnent :  and  though  it  be  certain,  as  Longimu  i** 


la  aosurames  ot  Dcnaviour^  on  wnicn  ridicule  u 
id.  The  ancients  had  more  liberty  and  serioua- 
Jie  modems  had  more  luxury  and  laughter. 


m 
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^  Virtutibut  obUat 
Ret  angutta  domL—-  juv.  sa.t.  iii.  164. 

Rarely  they  rise  fay  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plunged  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 

DRTDEK. 


"  TO  THE  ADVBNTURER. 

IB, 

I  was  informed  by  your  bookseller^  upon  whom 
ed  a  few  days  ago  to  make  a  small  purchase  for 
mghter,  that  your  whole  work  would  be  com- 
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ft  prostitute^  and  could  not  have  b^en  deten 
incest^  but  by  an  event  so  extraordinary,  thi 
almost  miraculous.  I  have,  indeed,  mque 
tempted  to  relate  a  story  which  I  can  neva 
but  I  was  always  dissatisfied  with  mj  own 
sions :  nor  could  I  ever  produce  in  writmg  a  it 
which  appeared  equal  to  the  eifect  that  it  ^ 
upon  my  mind  when  I  heard  it.  I  have,  ih 
prevailed  upon  the  dear  injured  girl  to  reli 
her  own  words,  which  I  shall  faithfully  trai 
"The  first  situation  that  I  remember  w 
cellar,  where,  I  suppose,  I  had  been  placed 
parish  officers,  with  a  woman  who  kept  a  littl 
^ly  nurse  was  obliged  to  be  often  abroad,  an 
then  left  to  the  care  of  a  girl,  who  was  j 
enough  to  lug  me  about  in  her  arms,  and  m 
other  petty  creatures  in  office,  knew  not 
show  her  authority  but  by  the  abuse  of  it. 
was  my  dread  of  her  power  and  resentinent 
suffiered  almost  whatever  she  inflicted  withm 
plaint ;  and  when  I  was  scarcely  four  years  € 


suppress  my  passions,  that  I  have  been  j 
black  and  blue  without  wincing,  and  patieni 
fared  her  to  impute  to  me  many  trivial  m 
which  her  own  perverseness  or  carelessness  h 
duccd. 

"  This  situation,  however,  was  not  witl 
advantages ;  for  instead  of  a  hard  crust  anc 
beer,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  p 
part  of  my  subsistence,  if  I  had  been  place 
11  person  oi  the  same  rank,  but  of  a  different  e 
jiient,  I  had  always  plenty  of  milk ;  whichj 
it  had  been  skimmed  for  cream,  was  not  soi 
whichj  indeed,  was  wholesome  food ;  upon  ip 
throve  very  fust,  and  was  taken  notice  of  b} 


surmount  the  sense  of  p 


the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  whom  I  Iiave 
1  her  mention  with  tears^  though  he  had 
lead  when  I  first  came  under  her  tuition, 
r  in  such  circumstances  as  made  her  so- 
ployment^  of  which  before  she  would  liave 
e  labour,  and  scorned  the  meanness.  She 
ery  genteelly  educated,  and  had  acquired 
aiowledge  of  literature  after  her  marriage ; 
nication  of  which  enlivened  their  hours  of 
,  and  afforded  such  a  subject  of  conversa- 
ided  to  every  other  enjoyment  the  plea- 
sneficence  and  gratitude, 
was  something  in  her  manner,  which  won 
a  and  commanded  my  reverence.  I  found 
fn  very  different  from  my  nurse,  and  I 
ST  looks  with  such  ardour  and  attention, 
sometimes  able,  young  as  I  was,  to  antici- 
mmands.  It  was  natural  that  she  should 
rtue  which  she  had  produced,  nor  was  it 
IS  that  she  should  reward  it.  I  perceived, 
■ressible  delight,  that  she  treated  me  with 
ndemess;  and  when  I  was  about  eight 
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tress  and  myself^  except  sometimes  a  charwonu 
Avere  always  alone  in  the  intervals  of  busness 
the  good  matron  amused  herself  by  instructin 
not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  ro 
arithmetic,  but  in  various  kinds  of  needlework 
what  was  yet  of  more  moment,  in  theprincipleB 
tue  and  religion,  which  in  her  life  appeared  tc 
amiable,  that  I  wanted  neither  example  nor  n 
She  gave  me  also  some  general  notions  of  tl 
corum  practised  among  persons  of  a  higher 
and  I  was  thus  acquainted,  while  I  was  yet  a 
and  in  an  obscure  station,  with  some  rudime 
good  breeding. 

"  Before  1  was  fifteen,  I  began  to  assist  ii 
nefeictress  in  her  employment,  and  by  some 
work  which  she  had  procured  me,  I  fnmuhe 
self  with  decent  clothes.  By  an  insensible  and 
taneous  imitation  of  her  manner,  I  had  acquire 
a  carriage^  as  gained  me  more  respect  in  a  yart 
stuff,  than  is  often  paid  by  strangers  to  an 
servant  in  a  rich  silk. 

Such  was  now  the  simplicity  and  innooe 
my  life,  that  I  had  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied ; 
often  reflected  upon  my  own  happiness,  with  a 
of  gratitude  that  increased  it.  But^  alas  I  thi 
city  was  scarce  sooner  enjoyed  than  lost :  the 
matron,  who  was  in  the  most  endearing  sense  i 
rent  and  my  friend,  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
in  a  few  days  put  an  ei^d  to  her  life,  and  It 
alone  in  the  world  without  alliance  or  proti 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  distracted  with  an 
The  world,  indeed,  was  before  me ;  but  I  ire 
to  enter  it  alone.  I  knew  no  art  by  which  I 
subsist  myself,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  be  condf 
to  a  state  of  servitude,  in  which  no  such  art 
be  learned.  I  therefore  applied  again  to  the  o 
of  the  parish,  who,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  i 
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88>  coudescended  still  to  consider  nic  as  their 
and  the  usual  sum  bound  me  appren- 
iniantua-maker^  whose  business,  of  which, 
■he  had  but  little,  i^^as  among  persons  that 
mething  below  the  middle  class,  and  who,  as 

believe,  had  applied  to  the  churchwardens 
apprentice,  only  that  she  might  silence  a 

or  petty  duns,  and  obtain  new  credit  with 
ley  tnat  is  given  as  a  consideration  for  neces- 
thes. 

e  dwelling  of  my  new  mistress  was  two  back 
I  a  dirty  street  near  the  Seven  Dials.  She  re- 
ae,  however,  with  great  appearance  of  kind- 
re  break^EMted,  dined,  and  supped  together ; 
ugh  I  could  not  but  regret  the  alteration  of 
lition,  yet  I  comforted  myself  with  reflecting, 
a  few  years  I  should  be  mistress  of  a  trade 
ih  I  might  become  independent,  and  live  in 
BT  more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations.  But 
mtures  were  no  sooner  signed,  than  I  suffer- 
w  change  of  fortune.  The  first  step  my  mis- 
jk  was  to  turn  away  her  maid,  a  poor  slave, 
8  covered  only  with  rags  and  dirt,  and  whose 
ties  I  foolishly  thought  were  the  only  cause 
I  treatment.  I  was  now  compelled  to  light 
•  of  errands,  wash  linen,  and  dress  victuals ; 
short,  to  do  every  kind  of  household  drudgery, 
dt  up  half  the  night,  that  the  task  of  hem- 
id  running  seams,  which  had  been  assigned 
;ht  be  performed. 

ough  1  suffered  all  this  without  murmur  or 
nt,  yet  I  became  pensive  and  melancholy ;  the 
»uld  often  steal  silently  from  my  eyes,  and  my 
as  sometimes  so  abstracted  in  the  contempla- 
my  own  misery,  that  I  did  not  hear  what  was 
oe.  But  my  sensibility  produced  resentment, 
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instead  of  pity ;  my  melancholy  drew  iqpo 
reproach  of  sullenness ;  I  was  stormed  at  i 
ing  my  work  with  sniyelling  I  knew  not  i 
threatened  that  it  should  not  long  be  with« 
a  menace  which  was  generally  executed  the 
it  was  uttered ;  my  arms  and  neck  continu 
the  marks  of  the  yard^  and  I  was  in  ever 
treated  with  the  most  brutal  unkindness. 
.  In  the  mean  time^  however^  I  applied  i 
learn  the  business  as  my  last  resource,  and 
foundation  of  my  hope.  My  diligence  and  s 
atoned  for  the  want  of  instruction,  and  it  mi 
been  truly  said,  that  I  stole  the  knowledge  ^ 
mistress  had  engaged  to  communicate.  Ai 
taste  for  dress,  I  reconmiended  myself  to 
customers,  and  frequently  corrected  a  faxlt  < 
they  complained,  and  which  my  mistress 
able  to  discover.  The  countenance  and  oonrte 
this  gained,  though  it  encouraged  my  heme  o 
ture,  yet  it  made  the  present  less  tolerable, 
rant  treated  me  with  yet  more  inhumanity^ 
sufferings  were  so  great,  that  I  frequently  n 
an  escape,  though  I  knew  not  whither  to 
though  I  foresaw  that  the  moment  I  becam 
tive,  I  should  forfeit  all  my  interest,  justi 
complaint,  and  incur  a  disgrace  which  I  con 
obliterate. 

I  had  now  groaned  under  the  most  cme 
sion  something  more  than  four  years;  the 
which  had  been  the  purchase  of  my  own  i 
had  worn  out,  and  my  mistress  thought  ii 
terest  not  to  fiimish  me  with  any  better  thfl 
just  serve  me  to  go  out  on  her  errands,  and  ft 
with  a  bundle.  But  as  so  much  of  my  time  i 
I  thought  it  highly  reasonable,  and  indeed  n 
that  I  should  make  a  more  decent  appearai 
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[ifaould  attend  the  customers^  take  their  orders  and 
Iior  measure^  or  at  least  fit  on  the  work.  After  much 
iremeditation^  and  many  attempts^  I  at  length  sur- 
loanted  my  fears^  and  in  such  terms  and  manner  as 
thought  leEust  likely  to  give  offence^  I  entreated  that 
mig^t  have  such  clothes  as  might  answer  the  pur- 
088,  and  proposed  to  work  so  many  hours  extraor- 
inarv  as  would  produce  the  money  they  should  cost, 
lot  tliis  request,  nowever  modest,  was  answered  only 
ith  reproaches  and  insult.  '  I  wanted,  forsooth,  to 
I  a  gentlewoman :  yes,  I  should  be  equipped  to  set 
p  fir  myself.  This  she  might  have  expected,  for 
Jdiig  a  b^gar  from  the  parish ;  but  I  should  see 
lat  she  knew  how  to  mortify  my  pride,  and  disap* 
mt  my  cunning.'  I  was  at  once  grieved  and  an- 
sred  at  this  treatment5  and,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
me,  expressed  myself  with  some  indignation  and 
aentment.  My  resentment,  however,  she  treated 
ith  derision  and  contempt,  as  an  impotent  attempt 
» throw  ofiT  her  authority ;  and  declaring  that  she 
Qold  soon  show  me  who  was  mistress,  she  struck 
e  so  violent  a  blow  that  I  fell  from  my  chair.  Whe- 
ler  she  was  frightened  at  my  fall,  or  whether  she 
ispected  I  should  alarm  the  house,  she  did  not  re- 
eat  her  blow,  but  contented  herself  with  reviling 
lie  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  she  laboured  to 
erpetuate. 

"  I  burst  into  tears  of  anguish  and  resentment,  and 
wde  no  reply ;  but  from  this  moment  my  hatred  be- 
Mne  irreconcileable,  and  I  secretly  determined  at  all 
ivents  to  escape  from  a  slavery,  which  I  accused  my- 
clf  for  having  already  endured  too  long. 
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No.  136.   TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1764 


^Latet  anguis  in  herbd, 

VXEG.  xcL.iu.9t. 

Beneath  the  grass  conceal'd  a  serpent  lies. 

It  happened,  that  the  next  morning  I  was  aait 
with  some  work  as  feur  as  Chelsea :  it  was  abont  As 
middle  of  May.  Upon  me,  who  had  long  tooQedia 
the  smoke  and  darkness  of  London,  and  had  aee&tkl 
sun-shine  only  upon  a  chimney  or  a  wall,  the  ttA 
ness  of  the  air,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  MM 
of  the  birds,  had  the  power  of  enchantment.  I  conU 
not  forbear  lingering  in  my  walk :  and  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  made  me  less  willing  to  return ;  not^ 
indeed,  by  increasing  my  enjoyment,  but  my  fctf: 
I  was  tenacious  of  the  present,  because  I  dreaded  the 
future ;  and  increased  the  evil  which  I  approached  it 
every  step,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  and  pOflM 
that  which  at  every  step  I  was  leaving  behind.  I 
found,  that  not  to  look  forward  with  hope,  was  Oflt 
to  look  round  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  I  still  kutewd 
away  the  hours  which  I  could  not  enjoy,  and  retutn- 
ed  in  a  state  of  anxious  irresolution,  still  taking  the 
way  home,  because  I  knew  not  where  else  to  go,  but 
still  neglecting  the  speed  which  alone  could  mab 
home  less  dreadful.  My  torment  increased  as  BJ 
walk  became  shorter,  ana  when  I  had  returned  as  ftr 
as  the  lower  end  of  the  Mall,  in  St.  James's  Park,  I 
was  quite  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  despair,  tn4 
sitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  I  burst  mtotem- 
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"  As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on  mjr  own 
distress^  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes^  it  was 
some  time  before  I  discovered  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  sat  down  by  me.  The  moment  I  saw  her^  such 
is  the  force  of  habits  all  thoughts  of  my  own  wretch- 
edness gave  way  to  a  sense  of  indecorum ;  and  as  she 
appeared^  by  her  dress^  to  be  a  person  in  whose  com- 
pany it  was  presumption  in  me  to  sit^  I  started  up  in 
crreat  confusion,  anci  would  have  left  the  seat.  Tliis, 
however,  she  would  not  suffer ;  but  taking  hold  of 
my  gown,  and  gently  drawing  me  back,  addressed 
me  with  an  accent  of  tenderness,  and  soothed  me 
with  pity  before  she  knew  my  distress.  It  was  so 
long  since  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  kindness,  that  my 
heart  melted  as  she  spoke  with  gratitude  and  joy.  I 
told  her  all  my  story,  to  which  she  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  often  gazed  stedfastly  in  my  face. 
When  my  narrative  was  ended,  she  told  me  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  related  it,  was  alone  sufficient 
to  convince  her  that  it  was  true ;  that  there  was  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  about  me,  which  had 
prejudiced  her  in  my  favour  as  soon  as  she  saw  me ; 
and  that,  therefore,  she  was  determined  to  take  me 
home  ;  that  I  should  live  with  her  till  she  had  es- 
tablished me  in  my  business,  which  she  could  easily 
do  by  recommending  me  to  her  acquaintance ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  she  would  take  care  to  pre- 
vent my  mistress  from  being  troublesome. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  transport  that  I 
felt  at  this  unexpected  deliverance.  I  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  artifices  of  those  who  are  hack- 
neyed in  the  ways  of  vice ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  disinterested  kindness  of  my  first  friend,  by  whom 
I  had  been  brought  up,  came  fresh  into  my  mind :  I 
therefore,  indulged  the  hope  of  having  found  such 
another  without  scruple  ;  and  uttering  some  incohe- 
rent expressions  of  gratitude  which  was  too  great  to 
6 
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be  formed  into  compliment^  I  accepted  the  offer^  and 
followed  my  conductress  home.    The  house  m 
such  as  I  had  never  entered  before^  the  rooms  wen 
spacious^  and  the  furniture  elegant.    I  looked  romil 
with  wonder^  and^  blushing  with  a  sense  of  my  owB 
meanness^  would  have  followed  the  servant  who  open- 
ed  the  door  into  the  kitchen^  but  her  mistress  pn* 
Tented  me.    She  saw  my  confusion^  and  enconnm 
me  with  a  smile^  took  me  up  stairs  into  a  kindf 
dressing-room^  where  she  immediately  furnished  m,' 
with  clean  shoes  and  stockings^  a  cap^  handkerdiidt  i 
ruffles^  and  apron^  and  a  night-gown  of  a  gented  j 
Irish  stuffy  which  had  not  been  much  wom^  thoo^ 
it  was  spotted  and  stained  in  many  places :  they  hB^ , 
longed,  she  said,  to  her  cousin,  a  young  lady  for  whaH 
she  had  undertaken  to  provide ;  and  insisted  upM 
my  putting  them  on,  that  I  might  sit  down  with  lier 
family  at  dinner ;  '  for/  said  she,  '  I  have  no  «• 
quaintance,  to  whom  I  could  reconunend  a  mantnftv' 
maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen.' 

"  I  perceived  that  she  watched  me  with  great  al» 
tention  while  I  was  dressing,  and  seemed  to  be  gready 
delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  appearance  whea 
I  had  done.  '  I  see,'  said  she,  '  that  you  was  made 
for  a  gentlewoman,  and  a  gentlewoman  you  shall  be^ 
or  it  shall  be  your  own  fault.'  I  could  only  courteiy 
in  answer  to  this  compliment ;  but  notwithstanditt 
the  appearance  of  diffidence  and  modesty  in  theUnv 
which  I  felt  burn  upon  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  se- 
cretly exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that  it  was  tmft 
When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  was  introduced  by  my 
patroness,  who  told  me  her  name  was  Wellwood,  ti 
the  young  lady  her  cousin,  and  three  others;  tt 
whom,  soon  after  we  were  seated,  she  related  mj 
story,  intermixing  much  invective  against  my  mil* 
tress,  and  much  flattery  to  me,  with  neither  of  whiA 
if  the  truth  be  confessed,  I  was  much  displeased. 
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After  dinner^  as  I  understood  tbat  company  wa» 
icted,  I  entreated  leave  to  retire^  and  was  show- 
p  stairs  into  a  small  chamber  very  neatly  fiir- 
ed,  which  I  was  desired  to  consider  as  my  own. 
ibe  company  staid  till  it  was  very  late^  I  drank 
lod  supiped  alone^  one  of  the  servants  being  or- 
d  to  attend  me. 

The  next  mornings  when  I  came  down  stairs  to 
kfiut,  Mrs.  Well  wood  presented  me  with  a  piece 
inted  ootton>  sufficient  for  a  sack  and  coat,  and 
t  twelve  yards  of  slight  silk  for  a  night-gown, 
she  said,  I  should  make  up  myselt  as  a  spe- 
ll of  my  skilL  I  attempted  to  excuse  myself 
.  accepting  this  benefaction,  with  much  hesitation 
oonfusion ;  but  I  was  commanded  v^th  a  kind 
n,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to  be  silent.  I  was 
that,  when  business  came  in,  I  should  pay  all 
lebts ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  I  should  be  soli- 
s  only  to  set  up ;  and  that  a  change  of  genteel 
lel  might  be  considered  as  my  stock  in  trade, 
J  without  it,  my  business  could  neither  be  pro- 
1  nor  transacted.  • 
To  work,  therefore,  I  went ;  my  clothes  were 
e  and  worn ;  many  encomiums  were  lavished 
I  my  dexterity  and  my  person ;  and  thus  I  was 
ogled  in  the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  me,  be- 
I  discovered  my  danger.  I  had  contracted  debts 
ih  it  was  impossible  I  should  pay ;  the  power  of 
AW  could  now  be  applied  to  effect  the  purposes 
nilt ;  and  my  creditor  could  urge  me  to  her  pur- 
»  both  by  hope  and  fear. 

I  had  now  been  near  a  month  in  my  new  lodg- 
;  and  great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken  to  con- 
whatever  might  shock  my  modesty,  or  acquaint 
nith  the  danger  of  my  situation.  Some  incidents, 
ever,  notwithstanding  this  caution,  had  fallen 
er  my  notice,  that  might  well  have  alarmed  me  ; 
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but  as  those  who  are  waking  from  a  pleosiiig  drenOi 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  lights  and  enduvour 
prolong  the  delusion  by  slumbering  again^  I  dhectal 
my  suspicions  the  moment  they  rose,  as  if  duiflf 
that  was  not  known  would  not  exist ;  without  oov 
dering  that  inquiry  alone  could  confirm  the  good^  tft 
enable  me  to  escape  the  evil. 

The  house  was  often  filled  with  company,  wUik: 
divided  into  separate  rooms ;  the  yisits  were 
quently  continued  till  midnight,  and  sometimei  W 
morning ;  I  had,  however,  always  desired  lem  m 
retire,  which  had  hitherto  been  permitted,  tluNH 
not  without  reluctance ;  but  at  length  I  was  pnttW 
to  make  tea,  with  an  importunity  that  I  oonld  M 
resist.  The  company  was  very  gay,  and  some  IN 
miliarities  passed  oet ween  the  gentlemen  and  UMU 
which  threw  me  into  confusion  and  covered  mt 
with  blushes ;  yet  I  was  still  zealous  to  impose 
myself,  and,  tnerefore,  was  contented  with  the  if^ 
position,  that  they  were  liberties  allowed  among  ptt* 
sons  of  fashion,  many  of  whose  polite  levities  ImL 
heard  described  and  censured  by  the  dear  mmM 
of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  owed  all  my  virtue  anddl 
my  knowledge.  I  could  not,  however,  reflect  wi4* 
out  solicitude  and  anxiety,  that  since  the  first  wJk 
of  my  arrival  I  had  heard  no  more  of  my  bonne* 
I  had,  indeed,  frequently  ventured  to  mention  it; 
and  still  hoped  that  when  my  patroness  had  p^ocl^ 
ed  me  a  little  set  of  customers  among  her  friendly  I 
should  be  permitted  to  venture  into  a  room  of  nf 
own ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  carrying  it  on  what 
it  would  degrade  my  bene&ctress,  of  whom  it  cooU 
not  without  an  affront  be  said,  that  she  let  lodgia^ 
to  a  mantua  maker ;  nor  could  I  without  indecorni 
distribute  directions  where  I  was  to  be  found,  tiD  I 
had  moved  to  another  house.  But  whenever  I  in- 
troduced this  subject  of  conversation,  I  was  either 
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mysraTity,  or  gently  reproached  with 
ipatient  of  obligation :  sometimes  I  was 
in  air  of  merriment^  that  my  business 
leasurd ;  and  sometimes  I  was  entertain- 
jrous  stories^  and  excited^  by  licentious 
ig  descriptions^  to  a  relish  of  luxurious 
I  expensive  amusements.  In  shorty  my 
nadually  increased ;  and  my  fears  grew 
Q  my  dream  was  at  an  end^  and  I  could 
more.  The  terror  that  seized  me^  when 
soger  doubt  into  what  hands  I  had  fallen^ 
expressed^  nor^  indeed^  could  it  be  con- 
efrect  which  it  produced  in  my  aspect 
UTj  afforded  the  wretch  who  attempted 
no  prospect  of  success ;  and  as  she  de- 
xdting  me  by  the  love  of  pleasure  to  vo- 
lt, she  determined  to  effect  her  purpose 
,  and  drive  me  into  her  toils  by  despera- 

not  less  my  misfortune  than  reproach, 
aot  immediately  quit  a  place  in  which  I 
If  devoted  to  destruction.  This,  indeed. 
Food  was  very  assiduous  to  prevent :  the 
;er  I  had  discovered  her  purpose,  the  talk 
osiness  was  renewed ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
sted,  she  took  me  out  with  her  in  a  hack- 
under  pretence  of  procuring  me  a  lodg- 
ihe  had  still  some  plausible  objection 
that  we  saw.  Thus  she  contrived  to  busy 
ind  keep  me  with  her  the  greatest  part 

at  three  wc  returned  to  dinner,  and  pass- 
imoon  without  company.  I  drank  tea 
mily  ;  and  in  the  evening,  being  uncom- 
'sy,  I  went  to  bed  near  two  hours  sooner 
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-—  Qfiis  taUa  fando^ 
Temperet  d  lacrymis  f  Vieq.  mk. 

And  who  can  hear  this  tale  without  a  tetr? 

To  the  transactions  of  this  night  I  was  nol 
scions ;  but  what  they  had  been  the  circunutu 
the  morning  left  me  no  room  to  doubt.  I  diao 
with  astonishment,  indignation,  and  despair^ 
for  a  time  suspended  aU  my  ^ulties,  that 
suffered  irreparable  injury  in  a  state  of  insensS 
not  so  much  to  gratify  the  wretch  by  whom 
been  abused,  as  that  I  might  with  less  scrap 
mit  another,  and  by  reflecting  that  it  was  imiM 
to  recover  what  I  had  lost,  become  careless  or  a 
remained.  Many  artifices  were  used  to  soot 
and  when  these  were  found  to  be  ineffectui 
tempts  were  made  to  intimidate  me  with  mc 
I  knew  not  exactly  what  passed  in  the  first  f 
my  distraction,  but  at  length  it  quite  exhaosti 
In  the  evening,  being  calm  through  mere  h 
and  debility,  and  no  precaution  having  been 
to  detain  me,  because  I  was  not  thought  a 
escape,  J  found  means  to  steal  down  stairs,  ai 
into  the  street  without  being  missed.  Wretd 
I  was,  I  felt  some  emotions  of  joy  when  I  first 
myself  at  liberty ;  though  it  was  no  better  thi 
liberty  of  an  exile  in  a  desert,  where  having  a 
from  the  dungeon  and  the  wheel,  he  must  yet, 
out  a  miracle,  be  destroyed  by  savages  or  hi 
Jt  was  not  long,  indeed,  before  I  reflected^ 
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koew  no  house  that  would  receive  me^  and  that  I  had 
He  mon^  in  my  pocket  I  had  not,  however^  the 
]mt  inclination  to  eo  hack.    I  sometimes  thought 

returning  to  my  old  mistress,  the  mantua-maker ; 
bst  the  moment  I  began  to  anticipate  the  malicious 
inference  she  would  draw  from  my  absence  and  ap- 
fBuance,  and  her  triumph  in  the  mournful  necessity 
ditt  ui^ed  me  to  return,  I  det^pnined  rather  to  sut- 
ler any  other  evil  that  could  befiEdl  me. 

"  Thus  destitute  and  forlorn,  feeble  and  dispirit- 
b4  I  continued  to  creep  along  till  the  shops  were  all 
ikil^  and  the  deserted  streets  became  silent.  The 
ny  crowds,  which  had  almost  borne  me  before 
hon,  were  now  dissipated ;  and  every  one  was  re- 
ined home,  except  a  few  wretched  outcasts  like  my- 
li^  who  were  either  huddled  together  in  a  comer, 
r  ifcralling  about  not  knowing  whither  they  went, 
k  it  not  easy  to  conceive  the  anguish  with  which  I 
dkcted  upon  my  condition :  and,  perhaps,  it  would 
cneely  have  been  thought  possible,  that  a  person 
dbs  was  not  a  fugitive  &om  justice,  nor  an  enemy 
I  kbour,  could  be  thus  destitute  even  of  the  little 
kit  is  essential  to  life,  and  in  danger  of  perishing 
r  want  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  abounding 
Hdi  accommodations  for  every  rank,  from  the  peer 
B  the  be^ar.  Such,  however,  was  my  lot.  I  found 
lyidf  compelled  by  necessity  to  pass  the  night  in 
ie  street,  without  hope  of  passing  the  next  in  any 
tter  place,  or,  indeed,  of  procuring  food  to  support 
n  tQI  it  arrived.  I  had  now  fasted  the  whole  oay ; 
iiy  languor  increased  every  moment ;  I  was  weary 
m  fidnting ;  my  face  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat, 
ladmy  1^  trembled  under  me :  but  I  did  not  dare 
n  mt  Qown,  or  to  walk  twice  along  the  same  street, 
cit  I  should  have  been  seized  by  the  watch,  or  in- 
nlted  by  some  voluntary  vagabond  in  the  rage  or 
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wantonness  of  drunkenness  or  lust.  I  knew  not>  iiH 
deed,  well  how  to  vary  my  walk ;  but  imagined  thtt, 
upon  the  whole,  I  should  be  more  safe  in  the  dtf, 
than  among  the  brothels  in  the  Strand^  or  in  rtneti 
which  being  less  frequented  are  less  carefully  wstck* 
ed:  for  though  I  scarce  ventured  to  consider  the  kv 
as  my  friend,  yet  I  was  more  afraid  of  those  «i» 
should  attempt  to  br^ak  the  peace,  than  those  ute 
were  appointed  to  keep  it.  I  went  forward,  thm* 
fore,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  passed  throu^  K 
Paul's  Church-yard  as  the  clock  struck  one;  but 
such  was  my  misfortune,  that  the  calamity  whidi  I 
dreaded  overtook  me  in  the  very  place  to  idiidi  I 
had  fled  to  avoid  it.  Just  as  I  was  crossing  at  th 
comer  into  Cheapside,  I  was  laid  hold  on  by  a  mn 
not  meanly  dressed,  who  would  have  hurried  nfr 
down  towards  the  Old  Change.  I  knew  not  wlMt 
he  said,  but  I  strove  to  disengage  myself  from  Um 
without  making  any  reply:  my  struggles,  indeed^ 
were  weak  ;  and  the  man  still  keeping  his  hdd,  tad 
perhaps  mistaking  the  feebleness  of  my  resistance  ftr 
some  inclination  to  comply,  proceeded  to  indeeea- 
cies,  for  which  I  struck  him  with  the  sudden  fim 
that  was  supplied  by  rage  and  indignation ;  bat  nr 
whole  strength  was  exhausted  in  the  blow,  wlnell 
the  brute  instantly  returned,  and  repeated  till  IftU. 
Instinct  is  still  ready  in  the  defence  of  life  howefff 
wretched;  an  J  though  the  moment  before  I  lisl 
wished  to  die,  yet  in  this  distress  I  spontaneoodr 
cried  out  for  help.  My  voice  was  heard  by  a  watdt- 
man,  who  immediately  ran  towards  me,  and  findny 
me  upon  the  ground,  lifted  up  his  lantern,  and  a- 
amined  me  with  an  attention,  which  made  me  reflect 
with  great  confusion  upon  the  disorder  of  my  drea^ 
which  before  had  not  once  occurred  to  my  thonghti; 
my  hair  hung  loosely  about  my  shoulders,  my  stays 
were  but  half-laced,  and  the  rest  of  my  clothe?  were 
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thrown  on  in  the  tumult  and  distraction  of 
ich  prevented  my  attending  to  trivial  dr- 
eB,  when  I  made  my  escape  from  Wcll- 
My  general  appearance^  and  the  condition 
T  was  fbundj  convinced  the  watchman  that 
trolling  prostitute ;  and  finding  that  I  was 
to  rise  without  assistance^  he  suso  ccmdud- 
'.  was  drunk;  he,  therefore,  set  down  his 
ind  caUing  his  comrade  to  assist  him,  they 
np.  As  my  voice  was  faltering,  my  looks 
1  my  whole  frame  so  feeble  that  I  tottered 
Ij  the  man  was  confirmed  in  his  first  opi- 
1  seeing  my  face  bloody,  and  my  eyes  swell- 
.d  me  with  a  sneer,  that  to  secure  me  from 
1  treatment,  he  would  provide  a  lodging  for 
le  morning ;  and  accordingly  they  draped 
sen  them  to  the  Compter,  without  any  re- 
ly  entreaties  or  distress, 
ssed  the  night  in  agonies,  upon  which  even 
udder  to  look  back ;  and  in  the  morning  I 
ied  before  a  magistrate.  The  watchman 
.coount  of  his  having  found  me  very  drunk, 
X  murder,  and  breeding  a  riot  in  the  street 
clock  in  the  morning :  '  I  was  scarcely  yet 
t  said,  ^  as  his  worship  might  see,  and  had 
handsomely  beaten ;  but  he  supposed  it 
A  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pick  a  p<>cket,  at 
must  have  been  very  dexterous,  indeed,  to 
seeded  in  that  condition. 
\  account,  however  injurious,  was  greatly 
1  by  my  appearance :  I  was  almost  covered 
nd  dirt,  my  face  was  discoloured,  my  speech 
dculate,  and  I  was  so  oppressed  with  feint- 
terror,  that  I  could  not  stand  without  a 
The  magistrate,  however,  with  great  kind- 
led upon  me  to  make  my  defence,  which  I 
d  by  relating  the  truth  ;  but  the  story  was 
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told  with  so  much  hesitation^  and  was  in  itadf  • 
wild  and  improbable,  so  like  the  inartificial  tales  tka 
are  hastily  formed  as  an  apology  for  detected  gaak 
that  it  could  not  be  believed ;  and  I  was  told^  tka 
except  I  could  support  my  character  by  some  cndi 
ble  witness,  I  should  be  committed  to  BridewelL 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  menace ;  and  la 
formed  ideas  so  dreadful  of  the  place  to  which  I  m 
to  be  sent,  that  my  dungeon  at  the  mantua-maktt 
became  a  palace  in  the  comparison ;  and  to  retv 
thither,  with  whatever  disadvantages,  was  now  d 
utmost  object  of  my  hope.  I,  therefore^  desired  th 
my  mistress  might  be  sent  for,  and  flattered  mjm 
that  she  would  at  least  take  me  out  of  a  house  < 
correction,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  tai 
menting  me  herself. 

"  In  about  two  hours  the  messenger  returned^  >b 
with  him  my  tyrant,  who  eyed  me  with  such  mil 
cious  pleasure,  that  my  hopes  failed  me  the  moma 
I  saw  her,  and  I  almost  repented  that  she  was  con 
She  was,  I  believe,  glad  of  an  opportunity  effectual 
to  prevent  my  obtaining  any  part  of  her  businea 
which  she  had  some  reason  to  fear ;  and,  thereftf 
told  the  justice  who  examined  her,  that  '  she  h 
taken  mc  a  beggar  from  the  pansh  four  years  ag 
and  taught  me  her  trade ;  but  that  I  had  been  a 
ways  sullen,  mischievous,  and  idle ;  and  it  was  mo 
than  a  month  since  I  had  clandestinely  left  her  ae 
vice,  in  decent  and  modest  apparel  fitting  my  on 
dition ;  and  that  she  would  leave  his  worship  1 
judge,  whether  I  came  honestly  by  the  tawdry  ni| 
which  I  had  on  my  back.'  This  account,  howen 
correspondent  with  my  own,  served  only  to  confin 
those  facts  which  condemned  me :  it  appeared,  ii 
contestably,  that  I  had  deserted  my  service ;  an 
been  debauched  in  a  brothel,  where  I  had  been  fiu 
iiishcd  with  clothes,  and  continued  more  than 
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That  I  had  been  ignorant  of  my  situation, 
id  without  my  consent,  and  at  last  had  es- 
ftToid  further  injury,  appeared  to  be  ficti- 
iamstanoea,  invented  to  palliate  my  offence : 
n  whom  I  had  accused  lived  in  another 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  present  to 
!  matter  to  a  short  issue:  my  mistress,  there- 
asked  whether  she  would  receive  me  again, 
promise  of  good  behaviour ;  and  upon  her 
Tory  refusal,  my  mittimus  was  made  out, 
as  committed  to  hard  labour.    The  clerk, 
was  ordered  to  take  a  memorandum  of  my 
gainst  Wellwood,  and  I  was  told  that  in- 
mid  be  made  about  her. 
sr  I  had  been  confined  about  a  week,  a  note 
i|^t  me  without  date  or  name,  in  which  I 
9  '  that  my  malice  against  those  who  would 
n  my  benefiEwrtors  was  disappointed ;  that  if 
return  to  them,  my  discharge  should  be  pro- 
nd  I  should  still  be  kindly  received ;  but 
persisted  in  my  ingratitude,  it  should  not 
"enged/    From  this  note  I  conjectured^  that 
nL  had  found  means  to  stop  an  inquiry  into 
luct,  which  she  had  discovered  to  have  been 
pon  my  information,  and  had  thus  learned 
was  to  be  found :  I,  therefore,  returned  no 
but  that  I  was  contented  with  my  situation, 
Mred  to  suffer  whatever  Providence  should 

rin^  my  confinement,  I  was  not  treated  with 
?enty ;  and  at  the  next  court,  as  no  parti- 
ime  was  alleged  against  me,  I  was  ordered 
idiargcd.  As  my  character  was  now  irre- 
f  lost,  as  I  had  no  friend  who  would  afford 
»r,  nor  any  business  to  which  I  could  apply, 
0  prospect  but  again  to  wander  about  the 
without  lodging  and  without  food.    I  there- 
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fore  entreated  that  the  officers  of  the  paridi  to  wbick 
I  belonged  might  be  ordered  to  receive  me  into 
workhouse^  till  they  could  get  me  a  service^  or  iid 
me  some  employment  by  which  my  labour  would 
procure  me  a  subsistence.  This  request^  so  reaaoB" 
able  and  so  uncommon^  was  much  commended,  mi 
immediately  granted ;  but  as  I  was  going  out  at 
gate  with  my  pass  in  my  hand,  I  was  met  by  • 
bailiff,  with  an  emissary  ot  Wellwood's,  andairoled 
for  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds.  As  it  was  no  more  ii 
my  power  to  procure  bail  than  to  pay  the  money,  I 
was  immediately  dragged  to  Newgate.  It  was  MM 
known  that  I  had  not  a  £Eui;hing  in  my  pocket,  ni 
that  no  money  either  for  fees  or  aocommodatioDS  oooM 
be  expected ;  I  was,  therefore,  turned  over  to  a  phm 
called  the  common  side,  among  the  most  wretchfll 
and  the  most  profligate  of  human  beings.  In  Bride- 
well, indeed,  my  associates  were  wicked ;  but  tfaij 
were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their  taalnnarter, 
and  restrained  from  licentiousness  bv  perpetual  b* 
hour :  but  my  ears  were  now  violated  every  momeBt 
by  oaths,  execrations,  and  obscenity ;  the  coofW- 
sation  of  Mother  Wellwood,  her  inmates,  and  hu 
guests,  was  chaste  and  holy  to  that  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place ;  and  in  comparison  with  their  hh, 
that  to  which  I  had  been  solicited  was  innocent 
Thus  I  began  insensibly  to  think  of  mere  inoonti* 
nence  without  horror ;  and,  indeed,  became  less  eea- 
sible  of  more  complicated  enormities,  in  proportion 
as  they  became  familiar.  My  wretchedness,  how- 
ever, was  not  alleviated,  though  my  virtue  becsme 
less.  I  was  without  friends  and  without  monej; 
and  the  misery  of  confinement  in  a  noisome  dunfeoOi 
was  aggravated  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  ind 
nalcedness.  In  this  hour  of  trial,  I  was  again  se* 
sailed  by  the  wretch,  who  had  produced  it  onlv  t» 
facilitate  her  success.  And  let  not  those,  before  WMBI 


oc  ue  wo  seyereiy  ccnsurea^  ir  i  now  acoeptca 
nd  ease  and  plenty^^  upon  the  only  terms  on 
icy  oonld  be  obtained.  I  consented^  with 
r  relactance  and  compunction^  to  return^  and 
)  my  ruin  in  the  place  where  it  was  begun, 
on  of  debt  was  immediately  withdrawn^  my 
e  paid,  and  I  was  once  more  removed  to  my 
near  Covent-Oarden.  In  a  short  time  I  re- 
ny  health  and  beauty ;  I  was  again  dressed 
rned  at  the  expense  of  my  tyrant,  whose 
creased  in  proportion  to  my  debt ;  the  terms 
tution  were  prescribed  me ;  and  out  of  the 
irhich  was  the  price  not  only  of  my  body  but 

I  scarce  received  more  than  I  could  have 
J  weeding  in  a  field.  The  will  of  my  ere- 
a  my  law,  from  which  I  knew  not  how  to 

My  slavery  was  most  deplorable,  and  my 
lent  most  odious ;  for  the  principles  of  virtue 
;ion,  which  had  been  implanted  in  my  youth, 
they  had  been  choked  by  weeds,  coiud  never 
ed  up  hj  the  root ;  nor  did  I  ever  admit  a 
Table  visit,  but  my  heart  sunk,  my  lips  qui- 
id  mv  knAPfi  nmntp  P5ir»h  nt.hpr. 
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assigned  them  by  Providence^  or  venture  out  of 
straight  way ;  the  bye-path^  though  it  may  iavite 
them  by  its  verdure^  wul  inevitably  lead  tliem  to» 
precipice ;  nor  can  it^  without  folly  and  presumptioi^ 
be  pronounced  of  any^  that  their  first  deviation  £m 
rectitude  will  produce  less  evil  than  mine. 

"  Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  story  of  mv  cM4 
and  such  are  her  reflections  upon  it ;  to  whidi  I  cM 
only  add,  that  he  who  abandons  his  offspring,  or  cor* 
rupts  them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  greater  efi 
than  a  murderer,  in  proportion  as  immortality  is  rf 
more  value  than  life. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  servant, 

AGAMUB.'* 
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Ti  y  tpti».  rTTHAG. 

What  have  I  been  doing  ? 

As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished  with  die 
power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the  fatnrfi 
only  by  considering  the  past ;  and  as  futurity  is  sll 
in  which  he  has  any  real  interest,  he  ought  very  dilii* 
gently  to  use  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  it,  ana  frequently  to  revolve  the  ex- 
periments which  he  has  hitherto  made  upon  life,  thst 
he  may  gain  wisdom  from  his  mistakes,  and  cautiflK 
from  his  miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not*  so  exactly  conform  to  the  pt»- 
cents  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  every  night  diii 
solemn  recollection^  yet  I  am  not  so  lost  in  dissipa- 
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da  as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can  I  forbear  some- 
net  to  inquire  of  myself,  in  what  em{)loyment8  my 
fe  has  paned  away.  Much  of  my  time  has  sunk 
itD  nothingy  and  left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be 
Mtmgnished ;  and  of  this  I  now  only  know^  that  it 
m  once  in  my  power^  and  might  once  have  been 


F  other  parts  of  life  memory  can  give  some  ac- 
t ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay>  and  at  others 
OS  ;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in  conversation, 
ad  sometime  meditated  in  solitude ;  one  day  has 
ten  spen't  in  consulting  the  ancient  sages^  and  an- 
tier  m  writing  Adventurers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertakings  it  is  usual 
0  compute  the  loss  and  profit.  As  I  shall  soon  cease 
0  write  Adventurers,  1  could  not  forbear  lately  to 
Hinder  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  my  la- 
nrs ;  and  whether  I  am  to  reckon  the  hours  laid 
Qt  in  these  compositions,  as  applied  to  a  good  and 
iodable  purpose^  or  suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless 
Tworations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  attestation 
f  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may  be  frus- 
nrt«i  when  they  are  executed  without  suitable  skill, 
r  directed  to  an  end  unattainable  in  itself. 

Some  there  are  who  leave  writers  very  little  room 
>  self-congratulation ;  some  who  affirm,  that  books 
ive  no  innnence  upon  the  public,  that  no  age  was 
ver  made  better  by  its  authors,  and  that  to  call  upon 
ttnkind  to  correct  their  manners,  is,  like  Xerxes, 
Bnourge  the  wind  or  shackle  the  torrent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  unfailing 
xpoience.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
rapine  and  malignity:  interest  is  the  ruling 
iwdve  of  mankind,  and  every  one  is  endeavouring  to 
Bcrease  his  own  stores  of  happiness  by  perpetual 
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accumulation,  without  reflecting  upon  th(e 
whom  his  superfluity  condemns  to  want :  in 
of  things  a  book  of  morality  is  published* 
charity  and  benevolence  are  strongly  enfbn 
it  is  proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  a 
in  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  ricl 
are  liberal.  The  book  is  applauded,  and  t1 
is  preferred ;  he  imagines  his  applause  dese 
receives  less  pleasure  from  the  acquisition  o 
than  the  consciousness  of  merit.  Let  ns  k 
upon  mankind :  interest  is  still  the  ruliii| 
and  the  world  is  yet  fuU  of  ^ud  and  on 
malevolence  and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  asserti 
merely  from  its  generality  and  comprehei 
overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct  facts,  p 
wider  survey  of  the  world  than  human  eyes  < 
the  progress  of  reformation  is  gradual  and 
the  extension  of  evening  shadows ;  we  ki 
they  were  short  at  noon,  and  are  long  at  soi 
our  senses  were  not  able  to  discern  their  : 
we  know  of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was 
vage,  and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  pre 
admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  o 
different  degrees ;  as  they  are  universally  : 
yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of  kn 
How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been  incre 
preserved  in  one  place  beyond  another,  but 
gent  inculcation  and  rational  enforcement  ? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet 
ence  is  still  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  grow 
nually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 


ralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain :  let 
a  while  neglect  their  tasks^  and  their  useful 


But,  surely,  neither  the  labours  of 
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ba  known  ;  the  wickedness  that  is  now  frequent 
vonld  become  universalj  the  bread  that  is  now  scarce 
vonld  wholly  fiiil. 

The  power^  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small, 
tad  the  consequence  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible 
IB  a  general  prospect  of  the  world.  Providence  has 
^len  no  man  ability  to  do  much,  that  something 
Vfht  be  left  for  every  man  to  do.  The  business  of 
fib  is  carried  on  by  a  general  co-operation ;  in  which 
Ae  part  of  any  single  man  can  be  no  more  distin- 
guued,  than  the  effect  of  a  particular  drop  when  the 
■eidows  are  floated  by  a  summer  shower :  yet  every 
drop  increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  addb 
totne  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent,  sel- 
km  works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  nations,  will 
ndily  be  granted.  The  book  which  is  read  most,  is 
Bid  by  flew,  compared  with  those  that  read  it  not ; 
nd  ot  those  few,  the  greater  part  peruse  it  with  dis- 
pOBtions  that  very  little  favour  their  own  improve- 
Mt. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives 
Bfcich  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal :  spite, 
Wnity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred, 
woy  passion  which  incites  to  any  other  action,  serves 
It  one  time  or  other  to  stimulate  a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume  into 
ftdr  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish  their 
penetration  by  finding  faults  which  have  escaped  the 
pnUic ;  others  eagerly  buy  it  in  the  first  bloom  of 
ftputatioh,  that  they  may  join  the  chorus  of  praise, 
•M  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terms  it,  in  '  the  rearward  of 
ftefiishion.' 

Some  read  for  style,  and  some  for  argument ;  one 
J>«  little  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  observes  only 
it  is  expressed ;  another  regards  not  the  con- 
du«ion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how  it  is  inferred  : 
K  B  2 
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they  read  for  other  purposes  than  the  attainment  of 
practical  knowledge ;  and  are  no  more  likely  to  grair 
wise  by  an  examination  of  a  treatise  of  moral  pro* 
dence^  than  an  architect  to  inflame  his  devotion  Iff 
considering  attentively  the  proportions  of  a  tempk 
Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  their  convof 
ation^  or  shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  they  maj  BBfc 
be  detected  in  ignorance^  or  want  the  reputatun  ft 
literary  accomplishments :  but  the  most  general  sad 
prevalent  reason  of  study  is  the  impossibmty  of  find* 
ing  another  amusement  equally  cheap  or  ooiutaat» 
equally  independent  on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He 
that  wants  money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pLeaiOR 
through  her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  jdbet 
the  gay  world  rolfa  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  wbm 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber^  then!* 
tie  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to  pbjl 
and  assemblies^  will  be  forced  to  seek  in  books  an* 
fage  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  whollv  useless,  who  provides  »• 
nocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these.  There  s» 
in  the  present  state  of  things  so  many  more  instifli- 
tions  to  evil  than  incitements  to  good,  that  he  wh$ 
keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may  be  justly  C0B»- 
dered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study  tff* 
minates  in  mere  pastime.  Books  have  always  a  ss- 
cret  influence  on  the  understanding :  we  cannot  ^ 
pleasure  obliterate  ideas ;  he  that  reads  books 
science,  though  without  any  fixed  desire  of  improws- 
ment,  will  grow  more  knowing ;  lie  that  entertsBS 
himself  with,  moral  or  religious  treatises,  will  impff' 
ceptibly  advance  in  goodness ;  the  ideas  which  sis 
often  offered  to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find  a  hiAj 
moment  when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  ^vithout  reason,  as  a 
couragement  to  writers,  that  are  there  already  boob 
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fident  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topics  of  pei- 
191011  haye  been  discussed^  and  every  important 
cttkm  clearly  stated  and  justly  decided ;  and  that. 
Before,  there  is  no  room  to  hope,  that  pigmies 
Dold  conquer  where  heroes  have  been  defeated,  or 
It  the  petty  copiers  of  the  present  time  should  ad- 
Doe  the  great  work  of  reformation,  which  their  pre- 
oenors  were  forced  to  leave  unfinished. 
Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human  know- 
igej  it  is  not  onlj  finite,  and  therefore  in  its  own 
tore  capable  of  increase ;  but  so  narrow,  that  al- 
wt  every  understanding  may,  by  a  diligent  appli- 
tkm  of  its  powers,  hope  to  enlarge  it.  It  is,  how- 
BTj  not  necessarjr^  that  a  man  should  forbear  to 
xte^  till  he  has  discovered  some  truth  unknown  be- 
s;  he  may  be  sufficiently  useful,  by  only  diversi- 
ing  the  surface  of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mind 
a  new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  those  beau- 
8  which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  before, 
"fry  writer  may  find  intellects  correspondent  to 
I  own,  to  whom  his  expressions  are  familiar,  and 
I  thoughts  congenial ;  and,  perhaps,  truth  is  often 
re  successfully  propagated  by  men  of  moderate 
hties,  who,  adopting  the  opinions  of  others,  have 
care  but  to  explain  them  clearly,  than  by  subtile 
iculatists  and  curious  searchers,  who  exact  from 
ST  readers  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and,  if  their 
rics  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to  render 
m  accessible. 

Por  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which  I 
laid  out  in  these  little  compositions.  That  the 
rid  has  grown  apparently  better  since  the  publi- 
ion  of  the  Adventurer,  I  have  not  observed ;  but 
willing  to  think,  that  many  have  been  afiTected 
dagle  sentiments,  of  which  it  is  their  business  to 
m  the  impression ;  that  many  have  caught  hints 
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of  truths  which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue ;  tad 
that  those  who  have  received  no  improvement,  hiie 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  improve. 

T 
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Quid  pure  tranquiUetj  hatios,  an  duke  luceUunh 
An  secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vita  T 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  18. 108* 

Whether  the  tranquil  mind  and  pure. 
Honours,  or  wealth,  our  bliss  ensure; 
Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray, 
Where  lonely  leads  the  silent  way. 

FftAXCU. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors  to  the 
welfere  of  the  public,  I  am  led,  by  a  natural  train  rf 
thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition  'with  regard  to 
themselves ;  and  to  inquire  what  degree  of  happi' 
ness  or  vexation  is  annexed  to  the  difficult  andlaoo- 
rious  employment  of  providing  instruction  or  enter* 
tainment  for  mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  particiH 
lar  state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  decisianB 
from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with  certainty  de- 
termine, whether  other  minds  are  affected  ly  tbe 
same  causes  in  the  same  manner.  Yet  by  thu  cn- 
terion  we  must  be  content  to  judge,  because  noothef 
can  be  obtained ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  it  very  fallacious,  for  excepting  here  and  there 
au  anomalous  mind^  which  either  does  not  feel  TS^ 
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i&m,  or  dissembles  its  sensibility^  we  find  men  un- 
imioa8l7  ooncnr  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
»  particular  conditions^  as  they  agree  in  acknow- 
i^ing  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  autumn. 
If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  account 
F  their  state^  it  will  appear  very  little  to  deserve 
ivy;  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  addicted  to 
mpiaint.  The  neglect  of  leaniiug,  the  ingratitude 
'  tne  present  age,  and  the  absurd  preference  by 
iiich  ignorance  and  dulness  often  obtain  favour  ancL 
iwards,  have  been  from  age  to  age  topics  of  invec- 
n ;  and  few  have  left  their  names  to  posterity, 
ithout  some  appeal  to  future  candour  from  the  per- 
Tseness  and  malioe  of  their  own  times. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  to  doubt, 
bether  authors,  however  querulous,  are  in  reality 
ore  miserable  than  their  fellow-mortals.  The  pre« 
nt  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infelicity ;  every  man,  like 
I  author,  believes  himself  to  merit  more  than  he  ob- 
ins,  and  solaces  the  present  with  the  prospect  of  the 
tare ;  others,  indeed,  suffer  those  disappointments 
I  silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show 
nr  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 
There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
nr  writers  have  missed  the  enjojrment ;  he  whose 
opes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears,  as  that  he 
B8  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate  for  fame, 
ddtnn  fuls  to  amuse  himself,  before  his  appearance, 
nth  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence  or  honour ;  while 
ii  fttrtune  is  yet  under  the  regulation  of  fancy,  he 
inly  models  it  to  his  wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of 
rities  or  rivals  to  intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts 
>Tar  the  bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice 
>f  praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of  the 
>eeond  period  of  an  author's  happiness,  and  tell  of  the 
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tumultuous  raptures  of  invention^  when  the  mind 
riots  in  imagery^  and  the  choice  stands  suspended  be^ 
tween  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  nriay  sometimes  be  in- 
dulged to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  disquisi- 
tion with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fancies  so  vi- 
gorous, as  easily  to  excite,  select,  and  arrange  them. ' 
To  Avrite  is,  indeed,  no  unpleasing  employment,  when 
one  sentiment  readily  produces  another,  and  both 
ideas  and  expressions  present  themselves  at  the  first 
summons ;  but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius 
does  not  always  obtain ;  and  conmion  writers  know: 
it  only  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility. 
Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort  of  slow 
dib'gence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which  the  mind 
is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution,  and  from  which 
the  attention  is  every  moment  starting  to  more  de« 
lightful  amusements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  which,  when 
considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flattering  hopes  of  fa- 
cility, mocks  us  in  the  execution  with  unexpected 
difficulties ;  the  mind  which,  while  it  considered  it 
in  the  gross,  imagined  itself  amply  furnished  with 
materials,  finds  sometimes  an  unexpected  barrenness 
and  vacuity,  and  wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are 
vanished,  which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  for 
emission. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themselves ; 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  are  not 
without  difficulty  reduced  to  method,  or  concatenat- 
ed in  a  regular  and  dependent  series :  the  mind  falls 
at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which  neither  the  begin- 
ning nor  end  can  be  discovered,  and  toils  and  strug- 
gles without  progress  or  extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  '  if  matter  be  once 
got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very  little 
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a  position  wliich^  though  sufliciently  plau« 
be  inserted  in  poetical  precepts^  is  by  no 
Tictly  and  philosophically  true.  If  words 
inilly  and  necessarily  consequential  to  sen- 
it  would  always  follow^  that  he  who  has 
vwledge  must  have  most  eloquence^  and  that 
in  wmild  clearly  express  what  he  fully  un- 
:  yet  we  find^  that  to  think  and  to  discourse 
the  qualities  of  different  persons :  and  many 
ight  surely  be  produced^  where  just  and  no- 
ments  are  d^raded  and  obscured  by  unsuit- 
Um. 

therefore^  as  well  as  things^  daim  the 
an  author.  Indeed  of  many  authors^  and 
t  useless  or  contemptible^  words  are  almost 
care :  many  make  it  their  study^  not  so  much 
out  new  sentiments^  as  to  recommend  those 
re  already  known  to  more  fEivourable  notice 
'  decorations :  but  ever^  man,  whether  he  co- 
ivents,  whether  he  dehvers  his  own  thoughts 
of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient 
ower  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which  he 
it  utter,  obliged  to  ransack  his  memory  for 
lequate  to  his  conceptions,  and  at  last  unable 
!88  upon  his  reader  the  image  existing  in  his 
id. 

ime  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer,  to 
!n  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want  only  a 
pithet  to  give  amplification  its  full  force,  to 
only  a  correspondent  term  in  order  to  finish 
•aph  with  elegance,  and  make  one  of  its  mem- 
iwer  to  the  other :  but  these  deficiencies  can- 
ays  be  suplied ;  and  after  long  study  and 
I,  the  passage  is  turned  anew,  and  the  web 
n  that  was  so  nearly  finished. 
when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected  and 
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adjusted^  and  the  whole  composition  at  last  condndi 
ed^  it  seldom  gratifies  the  author^  when  he  oonei 
coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it^  with  the  hopci 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  fury  of  the  perforai- 
ance :  novelty  always  captivates  the  mind ;  as  our 
thoughts  rise  fresh  upon  us,  we  readily  believe  them 
just  and  original,  which,  when  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
duction is  over,  we  find  to  be  mean  and  commoiii  cr 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  lif 
memory  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer  findi 
no  such  faults  in  his  performance,  he  is  still  to  re- 
member, that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial  eyes:  and 
when  he  considers,  how  much  men  who  could  miff 
of  others  with  great  exactness,  have  often  fiuled  of 
judging  of  themselves,  he  will  be  afraid  of  dedditf 
too  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  of  allowing  himieS 
to  contemplate  with  too  much  complacence,  treason 
that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  pait 
the  only  trial  that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  public,  and  onljr  from  the  public,  is  lie 
to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a  final  jus- 
tification of  self-esteem ;  but  the  public  is  not  easily 

I)er8uaded  to  favour  an  author.  If  mankind  were 
eft  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  reasonable  to  ima- 
j?ine,  that  of  such  witings,  at  least,  as  describe  the 
movements  of  the  human  passions,  and  of  which 
every  man  carries  the  archetype  within  him,  a  just 
opinion  would  be  formed ;  but  whoever  has  remark- 
ed the  fate  of  books,  must  have  found  it  governed 
by  otlier  causes  than  general  consent  arising  fron* 
general  conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens 
not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some,  who  have  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion,  ^ 
often  remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  pcrishe* 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few,  c(»b- 
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J  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time ;  the  judgement 
I'they  have  once  pronounced,  some  are  too  kz^ 
icnsSj  and  some  too  timorous  to  contradict :  it 
however,  be,  I  think,  observed,  that  their  power 
Ater  to  depress  than  exalt,  as  mankind  are  more 
louB  of  censure  than  of  praise, 
is  perversion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not  to 
shlj  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of  an  au- 
;  since  it  commonly  serves,  after  miscarriage, 
xmcile  him  to  himself.  '  Because  the  world  has 
times  passed  an  unjust  sentence,  he  readily  con- 
B  the  sentence  unjust  by  which  his  performance 
tdemned ;  because  some  have  been  exalted  above 
merits  by  partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the 
n  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but 
leal  of  his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the 
If  seems  to  share  all  tne  common  miseries  of 
he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of  its  lenitives 
ihatements. 

T 
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Ipse  viam  tantilm  potui  docuisse  repertam 
Aonas  ad  montes,  longeque  ostendere  Musas, 
PlauderUes  ceUa  choreas  in  vertice  rupis, 

VIDA. 

I  only  pointed  out  the  paths  that  lead 
The  panting  youth  to  steep  Parnassus*  head, 
And  show'd  the  tuneful  Muses  from  afar, 
JBix*d  in  a  solemn  choir,  and  dancing  there. 

PITT. 

that  undertakes  to  superintend  the  morals  and 
l»8te  of  the  public^  should  attentively  consider; 
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what  are  the  pecub'ar  irregularities  and  defects  that 
characterize  the  times :  for  though  some  have  oon- 
tended^  that  men  have  always  been  vicious  and  fixil* 
ish  in  the  same  degree ;  yet  their  vices  and  ibUiai 
are  known  tu  have  been  not  only  different  but  oppO" 
site  in  their  kind.  The  disease  of  the  time  has  oeei 
sometimes  a  fevcr^  and  sometimes  a  lethargy ;  ud 
he^  therefore^  who  should  always  prescribe  uie  tam 
remedy^  would  be  justly  scorned  as  a  quack,  the  dit* 
penser  of  a  nostrum^  which^  however  efficacioai^ 
must^  if  indiscriminately  applied^  produce  as  mudi 
evil  as  good.  There  was  a  time^  when  every  mUf 
who  was  ambitious  of  religion  or  virtue^  enlisted 
himself  in  a  crusade^  or  buried  himself  in  a  hermit" 
age ;  and  he  who  should  then  have  declaimed  agBUHfe 
lukewarmness  and  scepticism^  would  have  acted  jpit 
as  absurdly  as  he  who  should  warn  the  present  iflB 
against  priestcraft  and  superstition^  or  set  himiof 
gravely  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  pleasure^  to  lott 
the  hermit  from  his  cell^  and  deliver  the  penitent 
from  suicide. 

But  as  vicious  manners  have  not  differed  more 
than  vicious  taste,  there  was  a  time  when  every  li- 
terary character  was  disgraced  by  an  impertinent  o»- 
tentation  of  skill  in  abstruse  science,  and  an  habi- 
tual familiarity  with  books  "written  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  every  man,  therefore,  was  a  pedant,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  desired  to  be  thought  a  schokur.  Thi 
preacher  and  the  pleader  strung  together  classiGal 
quotations  with  the  same  labour,  affectation,  and  in- 
significance ;  truths,  however  obvious,  and  opinion! 
however  indisputable,  were  illustrated  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimonies  of  Tully  or  Horace ;  and  Se- 
neca and  Epictctus  were  solemnly  cited,  to  evince 
the  certainty  of  death  or ^  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 
The  discourses  of  Taylor  are  crowded  with  extraett 
from  the  writers  of  the  porch  and  the  academy;  and 
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scarcely  possible  to  forbear  smiling  at  a  marginal 
of  Lord  Coke^  in  which  he  gravely  acquaints  his 
sr  with  an  excellence  that  he  might  otherwise 
oiyerloQked :  '  This^'  says  he^  'is  the  thirty- third 
that  Vii^  hath  been  quoted  in  this  work/  The 
ure^  however^  is  so  preposterous^  that  to  those 
can  read  Ck)ke  with  pleasure^  these  passages  will 
eur  like  a  dancer  who  should  intrude  on  the  so- 
ity  of  a  senate ;  and  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
far  polite  literature^  like  a  fountain  or  a  palm- 
m  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
appears  by  the  essays  of  Montaigne  and  La 
»  Jb  Vayer,  that  this  affectation  extended  to 
Loe ;  but  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to  remain 
after  the  revival  of  literature.  It  was  ridiculed 
so  early  as  the  '  Silent  Woman'  of  Ben  Jonson ; 
afterwards  more  strongly  and  professedly  in  the 
acter  of  Hudibras^  who  decorates  his  flimsy  ora- 
I  with  gaudy  patches  of  Latin^  and  scraps  of  tis- 
From  the  schoolmen.  The  same  task  was  also 
srtaken  in  France  by  Balzac,  in  a  satire  called 
rbon.' 

Tit  is  more  rarely  disappointed  of  its  purpose 
L  wisdom ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  species 
ledantrv,  in  itself  so  ridiculous  and  despicable^ 
soon  brought  into  contempt  by  those  powers, 
list  which  truth  and  rectitude  have  not  al^vays 
ntained  their  dignity.  The  features  of  learning 
an  insensibly  to  lose  their  austerity,  and  her  air 
line  engaging  and  easy :  philosophy  was  now  de- 
(ted  by  the  graces. 

lie  arotruse  truths  of  astronomy  were  explained 
Pontenelle  to  a  lady  by  moonlight ;  justness  and 
oriety  of  thought  and  sentiment  were  discussed 
Boohours  amid  the  delicacies  of  a  garden ;  and 
;arotti  introduced  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light 
colours  to  the  toilet.    Addison  remarks  that 
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Socrates  was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men:  'And  1/  mj§ 
he,  '  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I 
have  brought  philosophy,  out  of  closets  and  libnuMib 
schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  asaemUici^ 
at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee-houses/ 

But  this  purpose  has  in  some  measure  been  de» 
feated  by  its  success ;  and  we  have  been  driven  fim 
one  extreme,  with  such  precipitation,  that  we  have 
not  stopped  in  the  medium,  but  gone  on  to  the  odwr. 

Learning  has  been  divested  of  the  peculiarities 
a  college  £:ess,  that  she  might  mix  in  polite  aswB- 
blies,  and  be  admitted  to  domestic  familiarity ;  but 
by  this  means  she  has  been  confounded  with  igno- 
rance and  levity.  Those  who  before  could  diran- 
guish  her  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  garb,  caiiMt 
now  distinguish  her  at  all;  and  whenever  she  asKrti 
the  dignity  of  her  character,  she  has  reason  to  tar 
that  ridicule,  which  is  inseparably  connnected  witk 
the  remembrance  of  her  dress ;  she  is  therefore  in 
danger  of  being  driven  back  to  the  collie,  what, 
such  is  her  transformation,  she  may  at  last  be  refoied 
admittance ;  for,  instead  of  learning  having  elended 
conversation,  conversation  has  de^^ed  learning; 
and  the  barbarous  and  inaccurate  manner  in  vrhSk 
an  extemporary  speaker  expresses  a  hasty  conoeptkOi 
is  now  contended  to  be  the  rule  by  which  an  author 
should  write.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  correct 
the  taste  of  the  present  generation,  literary  subjects 
should  be  again  introduced  among  the  polite  and 
gay,  without  labouring  too  much  to  disguise  then 
like  common  prattle ;  and  that  conversation  shooU 
be  weeded  of  folly  and  impertinence,  of  oonunoo- 
place  rhetoric,  jingling  phrases,  and  trite  repartee 
which  are  echoed  from  one  visitor  to  another  witboit 
the  labour  of  thought,  and  have  been  suffered  hf 
better  understandings  in  the  dread  of  an  imputatioa 
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of  pedantry.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  with  this  view 
Swift  wrote  his  '  Polite  Conversation and  where 
he  has  plucked  up  a  weed,  the  writers  who  succeed 
him  should  endeavour  to  plant  a  flower.  With  this 
view,  criticism  has  in  this  paper  been  intermixed  with 
subjects  of  greater  importance ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
our  fetshionable  conversation  will  no  longer  be  the 
disgrace  of  rational  beings ;  and  that  men  of  genius 
and  literature  will  not  give  the  sanction  of  their  ex- 
ample to  popular  folly,  and  suffer  their  evenings  to 
pass  in  hearing  or  in  telling  the  exploits  of  a  pointer, 
discussing  a  method  to  prevent  wines  from  being 
pricked,  or  solving  a  difficult  case  in  back-gammon. 

J  would  not,  however,  be  thought  solicitous  to  con- 
fine the  conversation  even  of  scholars  to  literary  sub- 
jects, but  only  to  prevent  such  subjects  from  being 
totally  excluded.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
present  insignificance  of  conversation  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive effect :  excellence  that  is  not  understood  will 
never  be  rewarded,  and  without  hope  of  reward  few 
will  labour  to  excel ;  every  writer  will  be  tempted 
to  n^ligence,  in  proportion  as  he  despises  the  judge- 
ment of  those  who  are  to  determine  nis  merit ;  and 
as  it  is  no  man's  interest  to  write  that  which  the  pub- 
lic is  not  disposed  to  read,  the  productions  of  the 
press  will  alwaj^s  be  accommodated  to  popular  taste, 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  world  is  inclined  to  be  igno- 
rant, little  will  be  taught  them.  Thus  the  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture  are  discarded  for  the  novel- 
ties of  China ;  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  copies 
of  the  capital  pictures  of  Correggio,  are  neglected  for 
gothic  designs,  and  burlesque  political  prints ;  and 
the  tinsel  of  a  burletta  has  more  admirers  than  the 
gold  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  now  receives  new  splen- 
dour from  the  mint,  and,  like  a  medal,  is  illustrious, 
not  only  for  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. 

c  c  2 
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Socrates  was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men :  '  And  i/  says 
he,  ^  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I 
have  brought  philosophy,  out  of  closets  and  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies, 
at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee-houses/ 

But  this  purpose  has  in  some  measure  been  de^ 
feated  by  its  success ;  and  we  have  been  driven  from 
one  extreme,  with  such  precipitation,  that  we  have 
not  stopped  in  the  medium,  but  gone  on  to  the  other. 

Learning  has  been  divested  of  the  peculiarities  of 
a  college  dress,  that  she  might  mix  in  polite  assem- 
blies, and  be  admitted  to  domestic  femiliarity ;  but 
by  this  means  she  has  been  confounded  with  igno- 
rance and  levity.  Those  who  before  could  distin- 
guish her  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  garb,  cannot 
now  distinguish  her  at  all;  and  whenever  she  asserta 
the  dignity  of  her  character,  she  has  reason  to  fear 
that  ridicule,  which  is  inseparably  connnected  with 
the  remembrance  of  her  dress ;  she  is  therefore  in 
danger  of  being  driven  back  to  the  collie,  where> 
such  is  her  transformation,  she  may  at  last  be  refused 
admittance ;  for,  instead  of  learning  having  elevated 
conversation,  conversation  has  degraded  learning; 
and  the  barbarous  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
an  extemporary  speaker  expresses  a  hasty  conception, 
is  now  contended  to  be  the  rule  by  which  an  author 
should  write.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  correct 
the  taste  of  the  present  generation,  literary  subjects 
should  be  again  introduced  among  the  polite  and 
gay,  without  labouring  too  much  to  disguise  them 
lil^e  common  prattle ;  and  that  conversation  should 
be  weeded  of  folly  and  impertinence,  of  common- 
place rhetoric,  jingling  phrases,  and  trite  repartee, 
which  are  echoed  from  one  visitor  to  another  without 
the  labour  of  thought,  and  have  been  suffered  by 
better  understandings  in  the  dread  of  an  imputation 
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ff  pedantry.  I  am  of  opinion^  that  with  tliis  view 
Sinft  wrote  his  '  Polite  Conversation and  where 
k  has  plucked  up  a  weed^  the  writers  who  succeed 
Um  should  endeavour  to  plant  a  flower.  With  this 
neWi  criticiBm  has  in  this  paper  been  intermixed  with 
nbjects  of  greater  importance ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
for  fiishionable  conversation  will  no  longer  be  the 
diKTBce  of  rational  beings ;  and  that  men  of  genius 
nd  literature  will  not  give  the  sanction  of  their  ex- 
nple  to  popular  folly^  and  suffer  their  evenings  to 
pan  in  hearing  or  in  telling  the  exploits  of  a  pointer^ 
wiuung  a  method  to  prevent  wines  from  being 
jodked,  or  solving  a  difficult  case  in  back-gammon. 

I  would  not>  however^  be  thought  solicitous  to  Con- 
ine the  conversation  even  of  scholars  to  literary  sub- 
jects, but  only  to  prevent  such  subjects  from  being 
titally  excluded.  And  it  may  be  remarked^  that  the 
iment  insignificance  of  conversation  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive effect :  excellence  that  is  not  understood  will 
lever  be  rewarded,  and  without  hope  of  reward  few 
will  labour  to  excel ;  every  writer  will  be  tempted 
to  negligence,  in  proportion  as  he  despises  the  judge- 
ment of  those  who  are  to  determine  his  merit ;  and 

it  is  no  man's  interest  to  write  that  which  the  pub- 
lie  is  not  disposed  to  read,  the  productions  of  the 
pK88  will  always  be  accommodated  to  popular  taste, 
ud,  in  proportion  as  the  world  is  inclined  to  be  igno- 
flmt,  little  will  be  taught  them.  Thus  the  Greek 
ttid  Roman  architecture  are  discarded  for  the  novel- 
ties of  China;  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  copies 
rfthe  capital  pictures  of  Correggio,  are  neglected  for 
ffrthic  designs,  and  burlesque  political  prints ;  and 
we  tinsel  of  a  burletta  has  more  admirers  than  the 
gdd  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  now  receives  new  splen- 
ioat  from  the  mint,  and,  like  a  medal,  is  illustrious, 
'WJt  only  for  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. 

c  c  2 
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produced  merdy  by  the  want  of  positive  virtue ;  ud 
that  of  Mirza  by  the  solitariness  of  his  devotk* 
The  distress  of  lady  Freeman  arises  £rcm  a  oonuMi 
and  allowed  deviation  Arom  truth ;  and  in  the  tivi 
jmpers  upon  marriage^  the  importance  of  minatepv- 
ticulars  is  illustrated  and  displayed.  With  thifOH^ 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  discover  the  same  dengnm 
almost  every  paper  that  I  have  written^  which  JHf 
ebsily  be  known  from  the  rest  by  having  no 
ture  at  the  bottom  *.  Among  these^  however^  Inv 
ber  forty-four  was  the  voluntary  contributkm  of  i 
stranger^  and  Number  forty-twof  the  gift  of  a  tnaii 
so  were  the  first  hints  on  which  I  wrote  the  stoiyrf 
Eugenio^  and  the  letter  signed  Tim  Cogdie. 

I  did  not,  however,  undertake  to  execute  iUi 
scheme  alone ;  not  only  because  I  wanted  soffidnt 
leisure,  but  because  some  d^ree  of  sameness  ii 
duced  by  the  peculiarities  of  every  writer ;  and  it  ^ 
thought  that  the  conceptions  and  expression  of  aft* 
other,  whose  pieces  should  have  a  general  coinddeiMB 
with  mine,  would  produce  variety,  and  by  increasiog 
entertainment  facilitate  instruction. 

With  this  view  the  pieces  that  appear  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  signed  A,  were  procured ;  W 
this  resource  soon  failing,  I  was  obliged  to  carry  «• 
the  publication  alone,  except  some  casual  suppW 
till  I  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  duti»- 
guished  their  pieces  by  the  letters  T  and  ZJ  and 
assistance  as  I  most  wished.  Of  their  views  and 
expectations,  some  account  has  been  already  given  n 

*  By  signature  is  meant  tlie  letter,  or  mark,  placed  on 
hand  side  of  the  page ;  not  the  subscribed  names  of  the  assmu* 
characters  in  which  several  of  the  papers  are  written. 

f  Said,  by  mistake,  to  be  number  forty-seven,  in  fonner 
tions. 

^  The  pieces  signed  Z,  are  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wartoiii  who* 
translation  of  Virgil's  Pastorals  and  Georgics,  would  alone  mfr 
fcicntly  distinguish  him  as  a  genius  and  a  scholar. 
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imber  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  Num^ 
*  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  But  there  is  one 
ticular^  in  which  the  critical  pieces  concur  in  the 
leral  design  of  this  paper,  which  has  not  been  men- 
ned :  those  who  can  judge  of  literary  excellence, 
1  easily  discover  the  Sacred  Writings  to  have  a 
ine  origin  by  their  manifest  superiority:  he, 
lefbre,  who  diisplays  the  beauties  and  defects  of  a 
aric  author^  whether  ancient  or  modem,  puts  into 
t  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  communicates  critical 
owledge^  a  new  testimonial  of  the  truth  of  Chris-i 
nity. 

Besides  the  assistance  of  these  gentlemen,  I  have 
eived  some  voluntary  contributions  which  would 
re  done  honour  to  any  collection  :  the  allegorical 
ter  from  Night,  signed  S ;  the  story  of  Fidelia  in 
»e  parts,  signed  Y  ;  the  letter  signed  Tim  Wild- 
m ;  Number  forty-four  and  Number  ninety  mark- 
with  a  &,  were  sent  by  unknown  hands. 
But  whatever  was  the  design  to  which  I  directed 
f  part  of  this  work,  I  will  not  pretend,  that  the 
!W  with  which  I  undertook  it  was  wholly  disinter- 
«d;  or  that  I  would  have  engaged  in  a  periodical 
per,  if  I  had  not  considered,  that  though  it  would 
t  require  deep  researches,  and  abstracted  specula- 
VL,  yet  it  would  admit  much  of  that  novelty  which 
ture  can  now  supply,  and  afford  me  opportunity  to 
cd,  if  I  possessed  the  power ;  as  the  pencil  of  a 
ttter  is  as  easily  distinguished  in  still  life,  as  in  a 
ercules  or  a  Venus,  a  landscape  or  a  battle.  I  con- 
B,  that  to  this  work  I  was  incited,  not  only  by  a 
sire  to  propagate  virtue,  but  to  gratify  myself ; 
r  has  the  private  wish,  which  was  involved  in  the 
iblic,  been  disappointed.  I  have  no  cause  to  com- 
ain  that  the  Adventurer  has  been  injuriously  neg- 
ated ;  or  that  I  have  been  denied  that  praise,  the 
►pe  of  which  animated  my  labour,  and  cheered  my 
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weariness :  I  have  been  pleased^  in  proport 
have  been  known  in  this  character ;  and  as  i 
in  which  I  made  the  first  experiment  arepasi 
subscribed  this  paper  with  my  name.  But  1 
is  hastening  in  wnich^  whatever  praise  or  a 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions^  if  the) 
membered  at  all,  will  be  remembered  with  e 
difference^  and  the  tenour  of  them  only  will  a 
comfort.  Time^  who  is  impatient  to  date 
paper^  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  thai 
writing  it  in.  the  dust^  and  still  the  breast  tl 
throbs  at  the  reflection :  but  let  not  this  be 
something  that  relates  only  to  another ;  £oa 
years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now 
from  the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awft 
however  obvious,  and  however  reiterated,  is 
quently  forgotten ;  for  surely,  if  we  did  not 
remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  th 
would  always  predominate  in  our  lives,  whii 
can  afford  us  comfort  when  we  die. 


Bromley,  in  Kent, 
March  8,  1764. 
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G.  WoodfalU  Printer, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  World  was  pub! 
in  MX  VOLUMES  ;  to  each  of  which  was  pre& 
Dedication.  In  all  subsequent  Editions  it  wi 
])ublished  in  four ;  and  three  of  the  Dedicationi 
tixed  to  the  last  Volume.  They  are  here  repr 
together,  as  hath  been  done  with  the  Taller,  i 
tutor,  and  Guardian. 
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PREFACE 


TO  ^' 


THE  WORLD 


The  work,  on  the  history  of  which  we  now 
enter,  differs  from  all  its  predecessors  in  its  ge- 
neral style,  and  in  the  interest  it  creates,  although 
the  tendency  may  ultimately  be  the  same.  We 
We  here  no  philosophy  of  morals,  no  indig- 
nant censure  of  the  grosser  vices,  no  critical  dis- 
qnisitions;  and,  in  general,  scarcely  any  thing 
serious.  Irony  is  the  predominant  feature;  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  and  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, which  requires  delicacy  in  order  to  be 
snccessful,  and  pure  intention  in  order  to  be 
safe.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  in  itself  to 
^  more  dangerous  than  any  other  species  of 
^t;  and,  in  3iis  country,  at  least,  if  we  except 
the  political  poets,  there  are  few  instances  of 
^ery  flagrant  abuse.   As  employed  in  this  paper^ 
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it  is  employed  for  purposes  to  execute  wJ 
the  opinion  of  the  writers,  other  meth( 
been  tried  without  success.  The  authors 
World  affected  to  consider  the  follies  i 
day  as  beneath  their  serious  notice,  and 
fore  tried  what  good  might  be  done  by  i 
them  into  ridicule,  under  the  mask  of  aef 
apology;  and  thus  ingeniously  demos 
that  every  defence  of  what  is  in  itself  absi 
wrong,  must  either  partake  of  the  ridicul 
be  intolerable  and  repugnant  to  commoi 
and  reason.    With  such  intentions,  n 
standing  their  apparent  good  humour,  the 
perhaps,  in  the  apprehension  of  many  n 
appear  more  severe  censors  of  the  foibles 
age,  than  any  who  have  gone  before  thei 
The  design,  as  professed  in  the  first 
was,  to  ridicule,  with  novelty  and  good  hi 
the  fashions,  foibles,  vices,  and  absurd 
that  part  of  the  human  species  which  call 
The  World;  and  this  the  principal  writer 
enabled  to  execute  with  facility,  from  the 
ledge  incident  to  their  rank  in  life,  the  el 
sphere  in  which  they  moved,  their  inter 
with  a  part  of  society  not  easily  accessi 
authors  in  general,  and  the  good  sense 
prevented  tnem  from  being  blinded  by  the 
or  enslaved  by  the  authority  of  fashion. 

But  although  the  continued  use  of  irori 
not  be  dangerous,  they  appear  to  have 
rienced  that  it  is  often  liable  to  misconstn 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  contributors* 

*  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.,  who  died  while  tke  i 
tion  of  this  work  was  in  the  press. 
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look  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
work,  has  delivered  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
with  shrewdness  and  candour.  As  an  excuse  for 
nothavinggiven  a  serious  turn  to  the  generality 
of  these  Essays,  he  observes,  that  papers  of 
pleasantry,  enforcing  some  lesser  duty,  or  repre- 
nending  some  fashionable  folly,  v^ill  be  of  more 
real  use  than  the  finest  writing,  or  the  most  vir- 
tuous moral,  which  few  or  none  will  be  at  pains 
to  read  through;  and  he  adds,  most  probably 
with  a  view  to  the  Adventurer  and  Rambler, 
that  the  demand  for  moral  Essays,  "  of  which 
many  excellent  ones  have  been  produced,  had 
of  laie  fallen  very  short  of  their  acknowledged 
merit" 

But,  after  contendmg  more  amply  for  the 
plan  adopted  in  these  papers,  he  candidly  allows, 
that  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  habit  of  levity 
Aould  tend  to  the  admission  of  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  design  of  such  a  work.  In  writings 
of  humour,  figures  are  sometimes  used  of  so  de- 
licate a  nature,  that  it  shall  often  happen  tliat 
some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  contrary 
sense  to  what  the  author  and  the  majority  of 
readers  understand  them.  To  such  the  most 
innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion  or  wicked- 
ness. But  in  the  misapprehension  of  this  figure, 
it  is  not  always  the  reader  that  is  to  blame.  A 
great  deal  of  irony  may  seem  very  clear  to  the 
writer,  which  may  not  be  so  properly  managed 
as  to  be  safely  trusted  to  the  various  capacities 
*nd  apprehensions  of  all  sorts  of  readers.  In 
such  cases,  the  conductor  of  a  paper  will  be  lia- 
We  to  various  kinds  of  censure,  though,  in  rca- 


tising  ibiiy,  do  not  always  foresee  the  pof 
that  they  may  be  read  by  the  foolish, 
above  apology,  if  it  was  so  meant,  for  a  i 
cal  paper  entirely  ironical  will  not  perl 
thought  sufficient,  when  we  consider  tha 
a  wide  departure  from  the  custom  of  its 
cessors,  which  were  models  not  only  o\ 
lence,  but  of  success  with  the  public.  ^ 
in  this  species  of  writing,  had  been  foi 
long  experience,  to  be  the  chief  claim  on  ] 
attention;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  o 
considerable  and  valuable  part  of  mankii 
not  the  most  pleasing  character  we  ca 
when  we  say  of  an  author  that  he  is  nev 
ous.  The  progress  of  a  paper  like  this, 
resemble  that  of  the  human  mind — it 
have  its  times  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  r 
since  there  are  follies  which  ought  to  ex 
dignation  as  well  as  laughter. 

VVith  respect  to  what  is  said  of  "  the  i 
for  moral  essays  falling  off,"  the  prec 
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[ormity  of  serious  discussion,  was  at  least  as  suc- 
cessful in  volumes  as  any  of  its  contemporaries, 
eicept  the  Adventurer;  and  the  greater  popu- 
yjtj  of  the  Adventurer  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  its  variety,  to  the  seria  mixta  jocis^  which  seems 
the  natural  order,  but  which  is  wanting  in  the 
World.  The  latter,  indeed,  contains  a  few  se- 
rious papers;  but  they  are  of  very  inferior  merit, 
ud  contribute  nothing  to  the  literary  character 
of  the  work,  which  rests  entirely  on  its  fund  of 
ridicule.  This,  although  it  renders  it  less  use- 
fid  to  the  young  and  ilGterate,  will  yet  recom- 
nend  it  to  those  who  understand  the  full  force 
of  irony,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  sel- 
dom been  employed  with  more  taste,  delicacy, 
or  eIep;aQce.  The  double  dissimulation,  or  dis- 
aonbhi^  of  dissimulation,  necessary  in  this  spe- 
cies of  ridicule,  is  admirably  preserved,  while  the 
disguise  is  always  of  sufficient  thiimess  to  disco- 
ver tiie  real  purpose. 

The  World  was  projected  by  Mr.  Edward 
Moore,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
Iqr,  who  fixed  upon  the  name;  and,  by  defray- 
ing the  expence,  and  rewarding  Mr.  Moore,  be- 
came, and  for  many  years  continued  to  be,  the 
«de  proprietor  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Moore  was  born  at  Abingdon, 
m  Berkshire,  March  22, 1 71 1-12.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  a  dissents 
^minister  of  that  place.  On  his  father's  death, 
^Ech  happened  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
his  education  was  superintended  by  his  un- 
the  Rev.  John  Moore,  who  kept  an  academy 
b  3 
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at  Bridgewater,  and  he  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  school  of  East  Orchard,  in  Dorsetshire*. 

He  was  originally  bred  a  linen-draper,  ^rfth 
a  Mr.  Gibson  of  that  trade  in  London;  and  when 
he  left  this  master,  he  resided  some  years  in  Ire- 
land, as  factor  to  a  Mr.  Johnson,  a  merchant  in ' 
London.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership in  the  linen-trade  with  an  Irish  gentk- 
nian ;  but  the  connexion  not  being  very  success- 
ful, was  soon  dissolved,  and  about  this  time  his 
attachment  to  study,  and  probably  a  consdons^ 
iiess  that  he  had  some  claim  to  literary  reputar 
tion,  induced  him  to  become  an  author  by  pro- 
fession. Like  the  majority  of  his  contemporariesi 
he  began  with  poetical  attempts  whicn  gained 
him  considerable  fame,  as  in  verse  he  had  a  very 
happy  and  pleasing  manner.  His  Fables  fiff 
the  Female  Sex,"  first  published  in  174-4,  seem, 
not  only  in  the  freedom  and  ease  of  the  versifi- 
cation, but  also  in  the  forcibleness  of  the  moral 
and  poignancy  of  satire,  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  manner  of  Gay,  than  any  of  the  numerous 
imitations  of  that  author,  which  have  been  at- 
tempted since  the  publication  of  his  Fables.  In 
his  "  Trial  of  Selim,  the  Persian,"  which  was  a 
compliment  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  he  showed  him- 
self a  perfect  master  of  the  most  elegant  kind  of 
panegyric,  that  which  is  couched  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  accusation. 

He  wrote  likewise  for  the  stage ;  and  here  his 

*  These  facts  and  dates  were  communicated  by  Mr.Toulniinl* 
Dr.  Antlcrsoii. 
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!oess  has  been  generally  considered  as  inferior 
his  merit.  Eus  Foundling,  a  Comedy,  ap- 
ired  in  1748,  but  was  decried  from  a  fancied 
emblance  to  the  Conscious  Lovers,  to  which 
rever,  the  author  of  the  Biographia  Drama^ 
I  IB  inclined  to  prefer  it,  as  the  intricacy  of  the 
t  is  much  more  natural,  the  characters  of  a 
re  sprightly  turn,  and  drawn  in  general  from 
her  life.  His  Gil  Bias,  also  a  comedy,  is  con- 
sred,  by  the  same  author,  as  less  deserving  of 
ical  approbation,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
I  more  lively  dialogue,  or  more  of  that  bustle 
.  life  which  keep  up  the  attention  of  an  au- 
loe  in  our  times.  But  the  Gamester,  a  tra- 
y,  first  acted  in  1752^,  is  entitled  to  the  high- 
praise  for  its  moral  tendency,  as  well  as  its 
matic  excellence.  Its  being  written  in  prose, 
^  indeed,  an  innovation,  to  which  some  ob- 
ed,  and  others  thought  the  distress  was  too 
p.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  re- 
ed with  the  greatest  success,  for  which  it  is 
loubtedly,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the 
rivalled  powers  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  has 
opened  the  distress,  without,  it  is  to  be  feared. 


b  a  letter  now  before  me,  to  Dr.  Warton, 
ted  Feb.  17,  1753,  the  author  gives  the  fol- 
ring  account  of  the  success  of  this  play : 
[wrote  to  you  this  day  se'nnight,  with  an  ac- 
irnt  of  the  Gamester  to  the  fourth  night.  I 
nk  I  may  say  the  tables  are  turned,  for  the 
ly  from  that  night  has  had  a  new  character : 
d  it  is  at  present  as  much  the  fashion  to  speak 
ry  highly  of  it  in  fashionable  companies,  as  it 


Mr.  Moore,  May  17,  1760,  married  a 
the  name  of  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Mr.  C 
Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princesse 
had  herself  a  poetical  turn,  and  has  bee 
to  have  assisted  him  in  part  of  his  writings 
lady,  sometime  after  her  husband's  deal 
tained  the  place  of  necessary-woman  : 
Queen's  private  apartments,  and  died 
years  ago*. 

In  1756,  he  published  his  poetical  am 
matic  works,  by  subscription,  in  an  e 
quarto  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
castle,  the  brother  of  his  early  patron,  Mi 
ham.  The  subscribers  were  numerous,  a 
eluded  many  persons  of  the  highest  ran 
most  eminent  talents,  but  he  dia  not  long 
the  advantages  of  their  liberality.  He  3 
an  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  the  conseq 

*  In  1749,  she  addressed  some  verses  to  a  female  fir 
v^hich  Mr.  Moore*8  name,  by  a  small  ckangc  to  Moie^ 
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fever  improperly  treated,  Feb.  28,  1757. 
eft  one  son  of  the  same  name,  wlio  had  a 
I  in  the  Salt  Office,  but  went  afterwards 
the  naval  service,  and  died  at  sea,  in  1773. 
r.  Moore's  abilities,  his  modest  demeanour, 
noffensive  manners,  and  his  moral  conduct, 
li  is  said  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  re- 
oended  him  to  the  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
f  the  age,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
ord  Lyttelton.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  men- 
ig  that  Mr.  Moore  courted  the  favour  of 
nobleman  by  an  apologetical  poem,  called 
e  Trial  of  Selim,"  adds,  that  his  Lordship 
him  with  "  kind  words,  which,  as  is  com- 
raised  great  hopes  that  at  last  were  disap- 
»d."  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Lord 
dton  did  for  Moore  what  few  patrons  have 
for  authors ;  he  engaged  his  friends  to  as- 
dm  in  the  way  which  a  man  not  wholly  de- 
ent  would  perhaps  prefer.  Mr.  Dodsley 
lated  to  pay  Moore  three  guineas  for  every 
r  of  the  World,  which  he  should  write,  or 
it  be  sent  for  publication,  and  was  approved 
Lord  Lyttleton,  to  render  this  bargain  ef- 
al,  and  an  easy  source  of  emolument  to 
re,  solicited  the  assistance  of  such  men  as 
lot  often  found  willing  to  contribute  the  la- 
s  of  the  pen,  men  of  high  rank  in  the  state, 
men  of  fame  and  fashion,  who  cheerfully  un- 
X)k  to  supply  the  paper,  while  Moore  reap- 
le  emolument,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  en- 
i  the  reputation  of  the  whole.  But  when  it 
5  to  be  known,  as  the  information  would  soon 
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be  circulated  in  whispers*,  that  such  men 
Earls  of  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  CoA, 
Walpole,  Cambridge,  and  Jen3ms,  were  Ic 
in  a  scheme  of  authorship  to  amuse  the 
and  that  the  World  was  "the  bow  of  Ulys 
which  it  was  the  fashion  for  men  of  rani 
genius  to  try  their  strength  "f,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  would  excite  the  curiosity  < 
public  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

The  first  paper  was  pubHshed  Jan.  24, 
it  was  consequently  contemporary  with  th 
venturer,  which  began  Nov.  7,  1752,  but 
World  was  published  only  once  a 
lived  the  Adventurer  nearly  two  years,  c 
which  time  it  ran  its  course  also  with  the 
noisseur.    It  was  on  the  same  size  and 
at  the  same  price  with  the  Rambler  and  A 
turer,  but  the  sale,  in  numbers,  was  supei 
either.    In  No.  Ill,  Lord  Chesterfield  i 
that  the  number  sold  weekly  was  two  thoi 
which  number,  he  adds,  "  exceeds  the  1 
that  was  ever  printed,  even  of  the  Spect« 
In  No.  4f9,  he  hints  that  "  not  above  three 
sand  were  sold."    The  sale  was  probabi 
regular,  and  would  be  greater  on  the  days 
rumour  announced  his  Lordship  as  the  i 
The  usual  number  printed  was  2,500,  as 
in  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Moore  to  Dr. 
ton. 

*  Lord  Orford  speaks  of  two  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  p 
his  Letter?  to  Bentley,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  ;  and  I  am  p 
of  a  copy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  jxipers,  ver\'  splendidly  b 
Morocco,  a  present  from  his  Lordsliip  to  Dr.  Cliaunst;}'. 
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iotwithstandin^  the  able  assistance  of  his 
t  bonourable  friends,  Mr.  Moore  wrote  six- 
le  of  these  papers,  and  the  second  letter  in 

ISO.  In  his  first  paper,  he  declines  pre- 
g  mottoes,  princi{)ally,  because  the  follies 
itends  to  treat  ot,  and  tlie  characters  he 
as  to  exhibit,  are  such  as  the  Greeks  and 
tans  were  entirely  unacquainted  with."  But 
excuse  would  have  been  as  applicable  to  tlie 
tator  as  to  the  World :  it  is  probable  he 
Dot  much  intimacy  with  classical  learning, 
tis  certain  that  the  mottoes  which  were  sent 

never  rejected*.  His  style  is  easy  and  un- 
ted,  and  always  appropriate  to  his  subjects, 
h  have  great  variety.  If  he  had  not  more 
fledge  of  tlie  world  than  some  of  his  prede- 
>r8,  he  could  at  least  employ  it  very  agree- 
He  had  professed  that  the  paper  should 
lin  novelty  of  ridicule,  and  it  must  be  al- 
1  that  he  seldom  betrays  the  servile  copyist 
I  treating  of  those  subjects  which  had  been 
led  by  others.  The  few  narratives  he  gives 
leasing  and  instructive,  particularly  tlie  de- 
don  ot  domestic  happiness  in  No.  16,  which 
e  original  edition  he  had  nearly  spoiled  by 
iitroduction  of  so  improbable  a  circum- 
e  as  a  chariot.  In  Nos.  31  and  186,  the 
Bt  ludicrous  distresses  of  a  credulous  cler- 
m,  which  remind  us,  in  some  degree,  of 

me  time  after  thisi  when  he  projected  a  Magazine,  he  told 
itona,  in  confidence,  that  "  he  wanted  a  dull  plodding  fellow 
of  the  Universities,  who  understood  Latin  and  Sreek." 
I  life  Warton. 
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Parson  Adams,  are  related  with  characteristic 
simplicity.  The  circumstance  of  the  post-chais6 
might  have  been  suggested  by  a  similar  story  in 
"  Greville's  Maxims  and  Reflections,"  publbhed 
about  this  time. 

Moore  excelled  principally  in  assuming  the 
serious  manner  for  the  purposes  of  ridicule,  or 
of  raising  idle  curiosity,  as  in  No.  144 ;  1» 
irony,  also,  is  admirably  concealed,  as  in  Nob. 
139  and  145 :  the  plot  of  the  latter,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  is  very  artfully  managed.  *  How- 
ever trite  his  subject,  he  enlivens  it  by  original 
turns  of  thought.  Some  of  the  papers  are  mere 
exercises  of  humour,  which  have  no  direct  mo- 
ral in  view,  and  for  this  he  in  one  place  oflen 
an  apology,  or  at  least  acknowledges  that  he 
aimed  at  no  higher  purpose  than  entertainment 

In  the  last  paper,  the  conclusion  of  the  woik 
is  made  to  depend  on  a  fictitious  accident  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  to  the  author,  and 
occasioned  his  death.  When  the  papers  were 
collected  in  volumes,  Mr.  Moore  superintended 
the  publication,  and  actually  died  while  this  hist 
paper  was  in  the  press :  a  circumstance  some- 
what singular,  when  we  look  at  the  contents  of 
it,  and  which  induces  us  to  wish  that  death  may 
be  less  frequently  included  among  the  topics  of 
wit. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  rank,  that  the  papers  written  by  men  of 
that  description  in  this  work,  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Moore,  or  of  any  of  his  assistants 
of  "  low  degree."    Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it 
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ot  be  denied,  that  die  first  in  point  oF  gc- 
taste,  and  elegance,  are  tliose  we  owe  to 
len  of 

lilip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester- 
,  a  name  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
in  this  place  to  detail  the  circumstances  of 
ma  and  active  life.  A  laudable  spirit  of  am- 
n  led  him  early  to  cultivate  talents  that 

calculated  to  adorn  society,  and  give  dig- 
to  the  highest  stations.  1  hat  in  one  mc- 
ible  instance  he  perverted  these  talents,  has 

again  and  again  repeated,  with  just  indig- 
m,  in  every  vehicle  of  public  instruction; 
his  biographer  has  shrunk  from  the  defence 
s  conduct  in  this  instance,  while  he  adverts 
with  respectful  delicacy.  It  is,  indeed,  ut- 
'  incapable  of  apology,  and  is,  perhaps,  as 
I  to  the  credit  of  his  understanding  as  of  his 
als,  for  it  is  not  very  clear  that  he  compre- 
led  the  nature  or  utility  of  his  own  plan, 
calls  it  the  art  of  pleasing,  or  the  acquisition 
le  graces.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  something 
e  tne  common  advantages  of  genius,  virtue, 
q)utation,  as  if  any  tning  consistent  with 
lur  or  honesty  could  not  be  obtained  by 

hat  this  nobleman,  however,  had  a  respect 
rare  morality  and  decorous  manners,  is  suf- 
ady  attested  by  the  papers  he  contributed  to 
irork  before  us.  He  was  now  at  an  advanced 
od  of  life.  Few  men  had  seen  more  of  the 
id,  or  knew  better  how  to  expose  the  vices 
follies  which  are  sanctioned  by  high  prac- 
and  fashion;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
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that  when  he  wrote  in  Fog's  Journal 
other  papers  established  for  political  purpc 
his  lucubrations  almost  always  turned  on  i 
jects  of  morals,  manners,  or  taste. 

His  services  in  this  paper  were  purely  vo 
tary,  but  a  circumstance  occurred  to  his 
contribution  which  had  nearly  disgusted 
from  sending  a  second.  He  sent  his  pope 
the  publisher  without  any  notice  from  wb< 
it  came :  it  underwent  a  very  slight  inspect 
and  was  at  least  delayed,  if  not  rejected,  oo 
count  of  its  length.  Fortunately  Lord  Lytte 
saw  it  at  Mr.  Dodsley's,  and  knew  the  h 
Moore,  when  informed  of  tliis  discovery,  i 
the  manuscript  more  attentively,  di^coverec 
beauties,  and  thought  proper  not  only  to  f 
lish  it  directly,  but  to  introduce  it  witn  an  i 
logy  for  the  delay,  and  a  compliment  to 
author.  It  is  not,  however,  greatly  to  the  ci 
of  Moore's  discernment,  that  he  did  not  at  c 
see  how  little  such  a  paper  could  suffer  I 
comparison  with  any  which  preceded  it. 

His  Lordship  then  continued  his  correspc 
ence  occasionally,  and  wrote  in  all  twenty-tl 
papers,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  I 
liancy  of  wit  and  novelty  of  thought,  to  the  n 
popiuar  productions  of  this  kind.  Of  these,  1 
49,  90,  91,  98,  105,  and  151,  are  perhaps 
rivalled,  both  for  matter  and  maimer.  No.  1 
on  civility  and  good-breeding,  contains  the  ( 
line  of  the  purer  part  of  his  celebrated  syst 
Of  this  paper.  Dr.  Maty  gives  the  folfov 


*  See  preface  to  the  Guardian,  p.  48. 
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e»  Lord  Chesterfield  being  at  Bath, 
one  of  his  last  Worlds  to  his  friend 
I  Irwine,  who  dined  with  him  almost 
ly.  The  General,  in  the  course  of  con- 
ti»  mentioned  good-breeding,  when  dis- 
led  from  mere  civility,  as  a  subject  that 
d  to  be  treated  by  him.  His  Lordship  at 
lined  it,  but  on  his  friend's  insisting,  and 
the  singular  propriety  of  its  being  un- 
a  by  a  man  who  was  so  perfect  a  mas- 
le  ttiing,  he  suddenly  called  for  pen  and 
1  wrote  this  excellent  piece  off-hand,  as 
sdl  the  others,  without  any  rnsure  or  in- 
tion.  This  paper,  ever  after,  went  by 
le  of  General  Irwine's  paper*, 
is  always  a  matter  of  curiosity  as  well  as 
D  know  how  two  persons  of  eminent,  but 
Serent  talents,  treat  the  same  subject, 
on  passionate  men,  may  be  pointed  out 
»d  with  No.  11,  of  the  Rambler. 
100  and  101  are  connected  with  a  small 
of  literary  history,  of  which  it  may  be 
ry  to  take  some  notice,  although  it  can 
t  without  regret  that  literary  animosities 
>llected  or  recorded.  These  papers  were 
d  to  have  been  written  to  conciliate  Dr. 
1,  then  about  to  publish  his  Dictionary, 
jord  Chesterfield  was  conscious  he  had 
1.  The  nature  of  this  offence  was  for 
ears  reported  in  various  ways,  but  from 


*9  Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  prefixed  to  liis  Miscella- 
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and  that  his  Lordship's  continued  neglect  pro- 
voked Dr.  Johnson  to  decline  his  patronajje;  y 
and  when  his  Lordship  now  endeavoured  to  be- 
friend  his  magnum  opus^  he  wrote  that  celebrated  , 
letter,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  , 
provocation,  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  mo-  j 
del  of  dignified  resentment.  What  effect  it  pn>-  j 
duced  on  Lord  Chesterfield  is  doubtful.   He  '  | 
certainly  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  oSer  some  , 
defence  to  his  private  friends;  and  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  he  who  was  a  &iend  to  authon 
of  much  inferior  merit,  must  have  regretted  tint 
he  had,  by  whatever  appearance  of  n^lect,  dis- 
solved a  connexion  that  might  have  been  mu- 
tually honourable.    Whether  the  respectable 
Hottentot,"  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  he  meant 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  quite  so  certain  as  it 
was  once  supposed.  •  Sir  David  Dalnrmple^ 
Lord  Hailes,  a  contemporary  in  the  World, 
maintained,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  portrait 
of  a  late  noble  Lord,  distinguished  for  abstruse 
science.    There  are,  however,  traits  in  it  appli- 
cable to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  not  that  of  unman- 
nerly eating,  unless  his  lordship  took  it  upon  re- 


that  "  Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  him  eat  in  | 
his  life        The  late  Earl  of  Orford,  in  his  ac- 
count  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  adverts  to  this  afiWr  | 
in  language  not  very  consistent  with  liberality 
or  truth,  and  he  is  not  happy  in  what  he  per- 

*  I  have  been  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  Lord  Cbate^ 
field's  portrait,  thus  variously  applied,  was  intended  for  Wallff  | 
llarte,  his  son's  tutor,  whom  he  could  not  name  with  tay]^  '■ 
])riety,  while  Iiis  son  was  under  his  care. 


port,  for  Dr.  Johnson 
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s  thought  a  principal  excellence,  his  compa- 
»n  of  the  bear  and  the  dancing-master.  John- 
would  have  submitted  to  tlie  bear,  it'  Lord 
isterfield  had  been  content  with  no  higher 
it  than  that  of  a  dancing-master, 
lie  next  author,  m  point  of  merit,  as  well  as 
itity  of  contribution,  was  Richard  Owen 
ibndge,  Esq.,  whose  papers  are  entitled  to 
ligfaest  praise  for  taste,  wit,  and  moral  ten- 
y.  These  he  wrote  for  the  benevolent  pur- 
of  serving  Mr.  Moore,  and  without  any  ex- 


f  were  mosdy  off-hand  compositions,  which, 
.  a  mind  ferule,  well-informed,  and  elegant, 
erhaps,  no  great  abatement  of  their  excel- 
It  is  said,  that  when  Mr.  Moore  solicited 
5  of  Mr.  Cambridge  to  dedicate  one  of  the 
mes  to  him,  he  permitted  it,  upon  condition 
he  should  himself  write  the  dedication.  It 
accordingly  prefixed  to  the  third  volmnc  of 
i^econd  edition,  and  affords  no  inconside- 
t  proof  of  its  author's  modest  and  unobtru- 
disposition.  Mr.  Moore  was  introduced  to 
gentleman  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  found 
m  a  kind  friend  and  a  potent  auxiliary. 
:  the  twenty-one  papers  written  by  Mr. 
bridge,  No.  54,  on  hearers,  and  its  sequel. 


lo.  72,  and  No.  107,  may  be  selected  as 
llent  specimens  of  easy  and  playfiil  hu- 
r;  but  No.  76,  on  the  character  of  an  im- 
er,  is  certainly  not  inferior,  in  original  and 
ted  satire,  to  the  choicest  specimen  that  can 
roduced  from  the  most  popular  of  our  Es- 


ition 


extinguLsh- 
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sayists.  No.  119,  on  the  absurd  taste  inffa: 
ing,  and  No.  103,  the  history  of  a  turtle 
are  also  replete  with  strokes  of  good-na 
raillery.  In  all  his  papers,  Mr.  Cambrid( 
demonstrated  that  the  subjects  proper  for  a 
of  this  kind  are  inexhaustible,  and  that 
age  may  be  made  to  grow  some  singulan 
the  use  of  the  wit  and  the  satirist  Notwitlu 
ing  the  Editor's  professed  intention  of  nol 
fixing  mottoes  to  the  World,  Mr.  Cam! 
uniformly  adheres  to  the  ancient  custon 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Romai 
sics  enabled  him  to  select  these  with  grei 
city  of  application. 

Since  me  death  of  this  amiable  man,  a 
did  edition  of  his  works  has  been  publidl 
his  son ;  who  has  prefixed  a  very  ele^ 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  : 
From  this  we  learn,  that  he  was  bom  in 
don,  February  14-,  1717.  He  was  desc 
from  a  family,  that  had  been  for  several  g 
tions  established  in  Gloucestershire :  his  : 
being  a  younger  brother,  was  bred  to  Bi 
as  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  resided  clii< 
London  until  the  time  of  his  death,  whici 
pened  not  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son 
upon  this  event,  was  left  to  the  care  of  h 
ther,  and  of  her  brother  Thomas  Owen, 
a  gentleman  who  had  retired  from  the  j 
sion  of  the  law  to  Britwell  Place,  in  Bu 
hamshire,  and  who,  having  no  children, 
cd  his  nephew  as  his  future  representativ 

Mr.  Cambridge  was  sent  early  to 
where,  among  his  principal  friends  and 
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ciates,  were  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  West, 
Mr.  Aldworth  Neville,  Lord  Sandwich,  Ho- 
nourable Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  Barnard,  after- 
wards Master  and  Provost  of  Eton,  Doctor 
Codce,  the  late  Dean  of  Ely,  besides  many 
othersi  who  became  known  in  the  world  as  men 
of  taste  and  learning;  with  most  of  whom  he 
fiinned  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  their 
leqiective  lives. — Mr.  Cambridge's  attention  to 
KDool  exercises  was  not  very  assiduous;  but 
die  quickness  of  his  parts  enabled  him  to  ac- 
qoiie,  in  a  short  time,  and  without  much  la- 
bour, what  to  others  was  tedious  and  difficult ; 
and  although  the  foremost  in  all  juvenile  sports, 
be  fimnd  leisure  to  read  several  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  and  to  study  the  ancient 
dramatic  writers  and  poets,  in  whose  writings 
be  finrnd  what  was  congenial  to  his  own  turn 
of  mind,  and  fondness  Tor  observing  and  deli- 
neating the  peculiarities  of  human  character. 
He  was  re^rded  as  a  pattern  of  order  and 
good  behaviour ;  while  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
•od  constant  desire  to  accommodate  himself  to 
others,  gained  him  the  love  of  all. 

From  Eton  he  was  removed,  in  ITS*,  to 
Saint  John's  College,  Oxford ;  where  no  day 
was  passed  without  some  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, either  in  literature,  mechanics,  the  polite 
ttts,  or  other  useful  improvements.  He  left 
Oxford  before  he  was  of  sufficient  standing  for 
»  degree ;  and,  in  1 737,  became  a  member  of  the 
bonourable  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Here  he 
Contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq.,  the  Honourable 


Trenchard,  Secretary  of  State  to  King 
Upon  his  marriage,  Mr.  Cambridge  sett 
seven  or  eight  years  at  his  family  seat  of 
minster,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  scenery 
which  he  improved  with  great  taste ;  and 
at  his  leisure  hours,  he  formed  the  pli 
lected  the  materials,  and  wrote  the  whoL 
mock-heroic  poem,  *  The  Scribleriad'.— 
the  year  174-8,  the  death  of  Mr.  Owen  p 
in  possession  of  that  gentleman's  pr 
which,  though  not  very  extensive,  was 
ceptable  addition  to  the  small  inconu 
which  he  had  hitherto  lived ;  and,  by  ] 
cle's  desire,  he  added  the  name  of  Owei 
own.  Soon  after  this  event,  in  1751, 1 
chased  a  house  at  Twickenham,  where 
sided  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  now  pu 
the  *  Scribleriad  \  a  mock-heroic  poei 
signed  to  ridicule  and  expose  false  ta£ 
false  science,  which  was  much  read  a 
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most  contributed  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
bmour,  and  a  just  insight  into  character,  unit- 
ed with  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  living 
manners,  were  his  Essays,  published  in  the  pe- 
riodical paper,  entitled  *  The  World'. 

Among  the  many  political  objects  which 
pressed  nard  on  the  public  attention  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  none  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Cambridge  of  greater  magnitude 
duin  the  state  of  our  Asiatic  colonies.  He  was 
among  the  few,  who  saw  in  its  true  light  the 
n^id  extension  of  our  possessions  in  India, 
and  viewed  with  sufficient  foresight  the  import- 
ance of  such  an  acquisition  of  territory,  both  in 
a  commercial  and  political  view.  Finding  how 
Etde  this  subject  was  in  general  understood, 
partly  from  the  distance  of  3ie  country,  and  still 
more  from  the  dissimilarity  of  its  whole  system 
of  government,  religion,  and  manners,  from  our 
own,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  undertaking,  to  give  a  general 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British 
power  in  India.  This  work  was  intended  to 
commence  with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
European  settlement  in  that  country,  and  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  its  publication  : 
but  perceiving  a  general  impatience  for  some 
authentic  information  relative  to  the  events  that 
had  recently  happened  upon  tlie  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  thinking  it  important  that  the  bold 
and  artful  attempts  of  France  to  wrest  these 
possessions  out  of  our  hands,  should  be  more 

Senerally  known  and  attentively  watched,  he 
etermined  to  postpone  his  original  plan,  and 


being  ottered  to  nun  tor  ttus  purpose,  H 
with  all  expedition  to  arrange  lus  mati 
the  best  and  most  intelligible  form,  ad 
introduction  and  pre&ce  of  his  own,  wi 
maps  and  plates  as  were  necessary  to  S 
the  subject :  and  in  a  very  short  time  afte 
the  *  History  of  the  War  upon  the  C 
Coromandel 4to,  made  its  appearance 
On  the  publication  of  this  work,  in  1 
resumed  the  intention  of  proceeding 
larger  undertaking,  having  already  « 
permission  of  the  East  India  Company 
access  to  such  of  their  papers  as  miffh 
quisite.  He  had  also  a  promise  of  mr. 
papers :  but  that  gentleman  happening  tn 
from  India  at  this  juncture,  with  an  ij 
to  publish  himself  the  history  which  aft 
appeared,  Mr.  Cambridge  considered  ^ 
own  work  would  now  be  in  a  great  meai 
perfluous,  and  therefore  relinauished  the 
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toost  correct  representation  of  the  French  pro- 
ceedings in  India.  It  is  now,  indeed,  in  Uttle 
request,  the  later  accounts  of  India  having 
made  its  republication  unnecessary. 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Cambridge  appears  to 
have  occasionally  amused  himselt  with  smaller 
poetical  pieces ;  but  principally  was  engaged  in 
iiat  mixture  of  social  hfe,  and  philosophic  re- 
irement,  which  constitutes  true  felicity,  and 
rhich  enabled  him  to  attain  a  good  old  age, 
nth  fewer  privations  and  infirmities  than  most 
oen.  It  was  his  rare  lot  to  be  happy  m  him- 
d£f  happy  in  his  family,  and  happy  in  his 
l^ids.  Among  the  latter,  he  could  enumerate 
Qost  of  the  men  of  rank  and  genius  of  the  last 
ge;  and  he  survived  all  the  friends  and  com- 
Nmions  of  his  early  and  mature  years,  if  we 
ixcept  Mr.  Bryant.  He  was,  however,  consi- 
lerably  advanced  in  his  eighty-third  year  before 
ie  was  sensible,  to  any  considerable  degree,  of 
he  infirmities  of  age ;  but  a  difficulty  of  hear- 
Dg^  which  had  for  some  time  gradually  in- 
areased,  now  rendered  conversation  trouble- 
iome,  and  frequently  disappointing  to  him. 
His  sight  also  began  to  fail,  which  deprived 
lim  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  fine  library.  During 
i  subsequent  increase  of  feebleness,  and  witli 
lie  discouraging  prospect  of  still  greater  suffer- 
ing, which  he  saw  before  him,  his  exemplary 
patience,  and  constant  care  to  spare  the  feelings 
if  his  &mily,  were  eminently  conspicuous ;  nor 
Sd  the  distressing  infirmities,  inseparably  atten- 
hat  on  extreme  debility,  ever  produce  a  mur- 
fiiur  of  complaint,  or  even  a  hasty  or  unguard- 


widow,  since  dead,  two  sons,  and  a  da 
The  late  Earl  of  Orford,  better  know 
name  of  Horace  Walpole,  contribut 
papers  to  *  The  World,'  which  have  str 
racteristics  of  his  favourite  manner  and 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert'^ 
the  first  Earl  of  Orford,  and  born  in 
1716.  In  his  early  years  he  cultivj 
belles  lettres  with  great  success,  and  in 
vels  laid  the  foundation  of  that  kno^i 
foreign  literature  and  history  which  he 
desirous  of  displaying.  Although  the 
powerful  minister,  and  probably  dest 
public  life,  he  had  less  relish  for  that 
the  calmer  pursuits  of  taste  and  leamii 
sat  long  in  parliament,  but  was  not  hi, 
tinguished  as  a  speaker,  unless  on  on 
rable  occasion,  when,  with  great  spirit,  < 
and  filial  piety,  he  addressed  the  nousc 
mons  in  vindication  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Walnole  devoted  the  sreatest  d; 
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kistorinii,  a  politician,  an  antiquary,  and  a  writer 
of  dramas  and  romances.  Ot'  all  his  works  his 
own  opinion  appeared  to  be  humble,  but  he  was 
pertinacious  in  maintaining  what  he  had  as- 
soted,  and  being  possessed  of  keen  powers  of 
coDtroversy,  he  betrayed  all  the  irascibility  of 
the  author,  while  he  affected  to  be  considered 
eoly  as  a  gentleman  writing  for  his  amusement. 
In  his  latter  days,  he  determined  to  vindicate 
Us  claims  to  literary  rank,  and  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  for  the  press  that  splendid  and 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  was  pub- 
lUied  the  year  after  his  death,  and  was  bought 
np  with  avidity,  as  an  important  addition  to 
every  library. 

Of  his  poetry,  no  very  high  character  has 
been  formed ;  yet,  like  his  prose,  it  often  sur- 
prises by  unexpected  flashes  of  wit,  and  epi- 
gnimmatic  turns  of  expression  and  illustration, 
ni  which  he  evidently  delighted.  His  *  Mys- 
terious Mother*  is,  indeea,  of  very  superior 
inerit,  and  has  occasioned  a  general  regret  that 
ke  should  have  chosen  a  subject  so  unfit  for 
public  performance  or  private  perusal.  The 
I  Casde  of  Otranto'  is  his  only  original  work 
in  prose  which  displays  great  powers.  It  passed 
tbrongh  many  editions,  and  received  new  popu- 
JwiW  when  the  story  was  dramatized  in  1782 
by  Captain  Jephson.  It  ought  not  to  be  less 
•Sivourite  now,  when  a  passion  for  the  marvel- 
"Ons  seems  to  prevail  like  an  epidemic  with  the 
writers  and  readers  of  romance. 

Of  his  compilations,  the  most  useful  is,  "  The 
*<iecdotes  of  Painting  and  Engraving.'*  This 

VOL.  xxii.  d 
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was  avowedly  formed  from  materials  left  by  i 

Vertue,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  arran^*  ^ 

ment,  die  principles,  the  taste,  and  every  thiog  j 

not  technical,  are  Mr.  Walpole's.    It  is  a  just  ; 

complaint  that  he  did  not  continue  to  improve  , 

and  enlarge  what  had  been  so  well  received,  | 

what  will  ever  be  a  standard  book,  and  basj  . 

probably  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  led  to  ; 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  predominant  features  in  Mr.  . 

Walpole's  character  was  a  veneration  for  birth  [ 

and  rank,  to  which  he  certainly  had  pretensions  ^ 
in  tlie  long  list  of  his  ancestors,  although  among 
them,  we  find  few  distinguished  benefiictors  to 
their  country.  This  passion,  however,  which 
in  his  political  career,  he  joined  with  principles 
that  have  not  been  thought  connected  with  it, 
led  him  to  a  search  after  those  illustrious  eX' 
amples  in  whom  birtli  and  rank  have  been  allied 
with  genius.    His  industry  soon  produced  the 

pleasing  and  useful  compilation,  entitled,  "A  ^ 

Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  which  , 

although  greatly  enlarged  in  the  edition  pub-  , 

lished  with  his  works,  has  been  thought  meagre  , 

by  those  who  did  not  consider  that  he  profeaiisd  , 

to  give  a  catalogue  only.    To  what  size  and  [ 

importance  might  it  not  have  swelled,  had  he  ^ 

given  the  lives  of  the  authors  on  the  scak  , 

usually  allowed  in  biographical  compilations?  - 

In  this  work,  the  chief  excellence  is  in  his  cha*  ^ 

racters :  tliey  are  admirable  as  portraits,  aDd»  p 

like  portraits,  they  have  some  of  the  feults  fe 

well  as  beauties  of  the  most  celebrated  masterSi  | 

The  letters  to  General  Conway  and  his  other  j 
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!nds,  which  he  left  for  publication  with  his 
rks,  have  been  highly  esteemed.  They  ex- 
it his  taste,  his  disposition,  his  friendship, 
1  all  his  peculiarities  to  the  greatest  advan- 
e«  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  valued 
«e  compositions,  as  he  had  kept  copies  of 
m  for  so  many  years,  with  a  view  to  publi- 
km ;  and  as  he  was  always  of  opinion  that 

English  made  a  very  poor  figure  in  letter- 
ting,  it  is  not  un&ir  to  suppose  that  he  might 
h  to  remove  this  reproach,  with  what  suc- 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire.  It 
St  be  observed,  however,  that  his  wit  has 
ny  marks  of  effort  and  labour,  that  it  recurs 
often,  and  that  he  is  too  often  disposed  to 
It  serious  subjects  with  unbecoming  levity.  If 
iras  not  an  infidel,  he  was  at  least  a  sneerer, 
[  while  in  one  place  he  almost  predicts  the 
olution  in  France,  and  in  another  execrates 

atrocities  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
seems  unconscious  that  his  own  principles 
e  not  very  remote  from  those  which  preci- 
ited  the  destruction  of  the  altar. 
Jut  although  Walpole,  like  Pope,  prepared 
se  letters  for  publication,  to  give  the  public 
sry  high  idea  of  the  excellence  of  his  private 
racter,  the  truth  of  his  friendship,  and  his 
lility,  other  letters  from  him,  which  have 
«  been  published,  and  which  he  did  not  pre- 
5  for  the  press,  have  obliged  the  writer  of 
present  article  to  retract  the  opinion  he  once 
tied.  The  evidence  of  his  insinceritv,  of  his 
ity,  and  duplicity  towards  those  whom  he 
It  h^hly  flattered,  is  too  full  and  clear  to 
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admit  of  any  hesitation  in  pronouncing  I 
these  degrading  meannesses  belonged  to  hin 
no  common  degree  *. 

Mr.  Walpole  had  reached  his  74th  j 
when  the  tide  of  Earl  of  Orford  came  to 
by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  but  he  scar 
ever  used  it,  and  never  took  his  seat  in 
house  of  peers.  He  died  March  2,  1797,  i 
eighty. 

He  wrote  nine  papers  in  the  World,  w 
excel  in  keen  satire  and  shrewd  remark, 
researches  as  an  antiquary  enabled  him  to 
nish  whimsical  comparisons  between  an 
and  modem  manners.  Of  No.  160,  wl 
however,  as  well  as  No.  28,  is  objectionabl 
the  score  of  indelicacy,  he  gives  the  fiaUo 
anecdote  in  one  of  his  letters  to  General  < 
way ;  "  My  Lady  A.  flatters  me  extremely  i 
my  *  World,'  but  it  has  brought  me  into  a 
ol  troubles.  In  short,  the  good-natured 
have  been  pleased  to  lend  me  a  meaninj^ 
call  my  Lord  Bute,  Sir  Eustace.  I  neei 
say  how  ill  the  story  tallies  to  what  Uiey  a 
it;  but  I  do  vow  to  you,  that  so  far  frcmi 
entering  into  my  imagination,  my  only  a| 
hension  was,  that  I  should  be  susi>ected  ol 
tery  for  the  compliment  to  the  princess  i 
former  part.  It  is  the  more  cruel,  becaus 
know  it  is  just  the  thing  in  the  world  on  i 
one  must  not  defend  one's  self.  If  I  mu 
can  prove  that  the  paper  was  \vr\t  last  E 

*  T\\c  reader  niriy  find  one  very  gross  insinnce  of  h 
olieroiM  correspondence,  by  consulting  Stewart's  Life 
liubertsoiu 
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J  before  thb  history  was  ever  mentioned, 
flung  by,  because  I  did  not  like  it.  I  men- 
led  it  one  night  to  my  Lady  Hervey,  which 
the  occasion  of  its  being  printed 
Q  No.  103,  is  a  short  character  of  Boncoeur. 
l^en  Boncceur  shivers  on  yon  dreary  hill, 
tre  for  twenty  years  you  have  been  vamly 
eavouring  to  raise  reluctant  plantations,  and 
professes  that  only  some  of  the  trees  have 
1  a  little  kept  back  by  the  late  dry  season, 
s  not  polite,  he  is  more,  he  is  kind." — Bon- 
IT  here  was  Norbome  Berkeley  t>  whose 
ie,  sinking  up  to  his  middle  in  Wooburn- 
he  womd  not  allow  that  it  was  any  thing 
ie  than  a  little  damp.  The  "  acquaintance 
nine"  was  the  author  himself,  and  the  last 
y  of  a  highwayman  happened  almost  literally 
ilrs.  Cavendish  J. 

It.  Walpole's  last  paper,  or  *  World  Ex- 
rdinary,'  contains  a  highly  laboured  com- 
lent  to  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord 
Hand,  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  ge- 
il  purpose  of  the  work,  but  was  admitted, 
le  author's  request,  as  an  answer  to  No.  207, 
rhich,  under  borrowed  characters,  a  minis- 
il  revolution  is  described,  unfavourable  to 
Fox. 

br  five  papers  in  this  work  of  very  superior 

Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  46. 

If  Stoke  Gifibrd,  Esq.  who  claimed  the  Barony  of  Botetourt, 
Imd  his  claims  allowed  in  1765.    In  1768,  he  went  out  as 
irnor  of  Virginia. 
Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  305. 

d  3 
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merit,  we  are  indebted  to  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq* 
who,  at  the  time  of  writing  these,  hela  the  office 
and  rank  of  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 

Mr.  Jenyns  was  born  at  12  o'clock  at  night, 
in  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  in  the  year 
1703-4?.  The  day  of  his  birth  he  could  not  as- 
certain ;  and,  considering  himself  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  birth-day,  he  fixed  in  on  New  Year's 
Day.  His  father.  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  Knt  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  and  respectable  Ikr 
mily  of  the  Jenynses,  of  Churchill  in  Somerset- 
shire. His  mother  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Peter  Soame,  of  Kbiyden  in  Essex,  Bert 
Under  her  care  he  was  educated,  till  it  became 
proper  to  consign  him  to  the  instruction  of  re- 
gular tutors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  after  him 
the  Rev.  Stephen  White,  were  introduced  into 
the  family  for  this  purpose ;  and,  under  their 
tuition,  he  made  such  progress  as  enabled  him, 
when  he  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  SU 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  cultivate  the 
higher  studies  with  success  and  distinction. 

In  this  college,  where  he  lived  nearly  three 
years,  his  behaviour  was  most  orderly  and  refpr 
lar,  his  application  diligent,  and  his  conformity 
to  the  discipline  of  the  college  consequently  easy. 
He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  accounted 
the  days  he  had  lived  there  amongst  those  which 
were  the  happiest  in  his  life;  a  declaration  which 
would  be  more  frequently  made,  if  our  univer- 
sities were  considered  in  their  just  character,  as 
places  where  the  opportunities  of  study  are  easy 
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ind  ample,  and  where  no  cares  or  anxieties  can 
fiter,  but  what  have  for  their  object  improve- 
Dent  or  emulation. 

From  the  time  he  left  Cambridge,  his  resi- 
lence  in  winter  was  in  London,  and  in  tlie  sum- 
Der  in  the  country  with  his  father's  family,  as 
QDff  as  he  lived.  Soon  after  his  father's  death, 
It  the  general  election  in  1 742,  he  was  unani- 
QOQsIy  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
ounty  of  Cambridge,  from  which  time  he  sat 
aparliament  until  £e  year  1780.  During  these 
hirty-eight  years,  he  represented  either  the 
ounty  or  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  except 
nly  tor  four  years,  when,  on  the  call  of  a  new 
larliament  in  1754,  he  was  returned  for  tlie 
KHough  of  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk ;  but,  on  Lord 
)Dppun's  going  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr. 
enyns  vacated  his  seat  for  Dunwich,  and  be- 
ame  a^n  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Cambridge,  in  parliament  he  seldom  spoke, 
Ithough  it  was  allowed  tliat  few  men  could 
omprehend  the  force  of  argument,  or  employ 
i  with  more  advantage ;  but  he  was  conscious 
edid  not  possess  those  requisites  for  public 
peaking  which  are  necessary  to  command  the 
ttention  of  that  assembly. 

In  the  year  1755,  his  late  Majesty  appointed 
im  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
loard  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  at  which  he 
ontinued  to  sit  until  an  alteration  was  made  in 
B  constitution  by  parliament  in  1780,  and  the 
•asiness  of  it  transferred  to  the  great  officers  of 
Late,  and  those  who  are  on  the  list  of  his  Ma- 
isty's  most  honourable  privy-council.    At  thi*; 
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time,  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  V 
Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  and  E 
Gibbon,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  historiaiij 
members  of  this  Board,  and  Richard  Ci 
land,  Esq.,  was  secretary. 

Mr.  Jenyns  was  twice  married,  first  to 
the  natural  daughter  of  Colonel  Soame,  cA 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  from  whom  he  separa 
account  of  an  unhappy  disagreement  < 
death,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughtei*  o( '. 
Grey,  Esq.  of  Hackney,  in  the  county  o 
dlesex,  who  survived  him.  He  died  of  a 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  Dec.  18,  1787, 
house  in  Tilney  Street,  Audiey  Square,  1 
no  issue. 

His  promising  talents  were  distinguisl 
early  life  by  sprightly  essays  and  poettct 
sions,  and  many  of  the  latter  form  a  consp 
part  of  Dodsley's  collection.  His  first  pi 
tion  of  the  serious  kind  was  "  An  Enqui 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  m 
appearance  in  1757.  This  important  aw 
plex  question,  it  is  allowed,  he  treated  in 
maimer,  but  it  did  not  prove  much  more 
factory  than  preceding  attempts.  It  pro 
however,  a  critical  dissertation  or  review, 
rivalled  excellence,  fi-om  the  pen  of  Dr. 
son.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  questioned 
ther  this  is  not  the  very  first  of  Dr.  Joh 
compositions  for  strength  of  argument,  ke 
of  reply,  and  brilliancy  of  wit>  It  forms 
great  propriety,  a  part  of  his  collected  i 
they  who  have  not  read  it,  may  be  said  U 
one  most  incontestible  evidence  of  his  g 
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That  Mr.  Jenyns  felt  the  force  of  this  powerful 
refutation  may  be  easily  supposed,  but  it  were 
to  be  wished  he  had  not  expressed  that  feeling 
by  a  paltry  epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson,  which  has 
been  reprinted  in  his  works,  and  surely  might 
have  been  suppressed  without  injury  to  his  me- 
mory. 

In  1761,  he  published  two  volumes  12mo., 
containing  some  political  essays,  and  a  coUec- 
ticm  of  poems.  In  1767,  he  gave  his  opinion  on 
t  Question  at  that  time  of  great  importance,  and 
inaeed  hitherto  unresolved  as  to  any  practical 
parpose,  "  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
nigh  price  of  provisions."  In  this  pamphlet  there 
were  some  acknowledged  truths,  but  his  views 
of  the  subject  were  not  thought  sufficiently  com- 
prdiensive. 

His  most  celebrated  performance,  "  A  view  of 
the  internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," appeared  in  1776.  Few  publications  have 
been  more  generally  read  and  approved  than 
this,  yet  his  intentions  were  by  some  misrepre- 
sented and  by  others  mistaken.  The  truth  ap- 
Dearsto  have  been,  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  he 
had  read  himself  into  infidelity,  of  which  the 
ublic  was  reminded,  and  he  had  now  studied 
imself  back  to  Christianity,  which  was  not  so 
generally  known.  He  certainly,  however,  was 
sincere,  nowever  mistaken  in  some  of  the  argu- 
ments he  produced,  the  improper  tendency  of 
which  were  ably  pointed  out  in  the  answers  of 
Dr.  Maclaine,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others. 

And  here  it  is  observable,  that  in  his  return 
to  Christianity,  he  seems  to  have  accomplished 
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the  wish,  and  taken  the  advice,  of  his  potent  an- 
tagonist Dr.  Johnson,  who,  after  transcribing  a 
beautiful  passage  from  the  "  Origin  of  Evu,** 
adds,  "  I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  this  paragraph :  and  in  gratitude  to 
him  who  has  so  well  inculcated  such  important 
truths,  I  will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the 
chief  comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of 
the  past,  so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thou^atB, 
that  when  the  imbecility  of  age  shall  come  upon 
him,  he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  faj 
the  remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  pre- 
sumptuous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not 
in  dogmatical  limitations  of  Omnipotence)  bat 
in  humble  acquiescence  and  fervent  adoratkv* 
Old  age  will  show  him,  that  much  of  the  book 
now  before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  peipla 
the  scrupulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  en- 
courage impious  presumption,  or  stimulate  idk 
curiosity." 

His  next  work,  however,  "  Disquisitions  on 
several  Subjects,"  published  in  1782,  was  not 
altogether  free  from  paradoxical  and  singular 
opinions,  especially  of  the  political  kind,  but 
many  parts  of  this  little  book  gave  proo6  of  i 
strong  intellectual  powers.  i 

His  biographer,  Mr.  Cole,  has  delineated  his  i 
character  as  man,  in  the  most  favourable  light 
As  an  author,  Mr,  Burke  said  he  was  one  of 
those  who  wrote  the  purest  English ;  that  is, 
the  most  simple  and  aboriginal  language,  the  - 
least  qualified  with  foreign  nnpregnation.  He 
had  a  critical  judgement,  an  elegant  taste,  and  a 
rich  vein  of  wit  and  humour ;  of  the  last-men- 
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lUality,  his  papers  in  the  World  are  no 
terable  proofs. 

first  paper,  No.  125,  is  chiefly  valuable 
leral  sketch  of  the  prevailing  luxury  and 
ons  of  the  a^e,  and  may  be  considered  as 
rical  memoir  of  the     origin  of  those 

Nos.  153  and  17B  are  humorous  and 
iwn  portraits  of  tviro  country  gentlemen, 
musements  and  understandings  formerly 

them  as  a  distinct  species  of  human 

The  conclusion  of  No.  153  has  a  stroke 
worthy  of  Addison. — "My  friend  said, 
aust  not  positively  go,  till  after  to-mor- 
r  that  he  then  expected  the  mayor  and 
m  of  his  corporation,  some  of  whom  were 
IS  companions,  and  sung  well.  This 
ined  me  to  set  out  that  very  evening; 
[  did  with  much  satisfaction,  and  made 
ible  haste,  in  search  of  silence  and  soli- 
>  my  lodgings,  next  door  to  a  brazier's, 
ring  Cross."  No  157,  on  the  conduct  of 
»  and  servants,  is  to  be  distinguished  for 
ice  of  its  observations  :  but  in  No.  163, 
e  an  excellent  mixture  of  the  serious  and 
)us,  in  a  vindication  of  the  transmigra- 

souls.  This  he  afterwards  expanded  in 
his  essays,  and  appears,  at  that  time,  to 
een  a  believer  in  the  doctrine,  which 
ly  secures  the  law  of  retaliation  beyond 
ITS,  and  which  all  who  deplore  the  cruel- 
ll(^ed  on  the  innocent  and  helpless,  will 
ly  wish  to  be  true. 

papers  of  very  considerable  merit  and 
Nos.27,  67,  167,  172,  and  193,  were 
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written  by  J.  Tilson,  Esq.  This  gentleman,  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,  was  the  son  of  Christcpher 
Tilson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  chief  clerks  of  the 
Treasury,  who  died  Aug.  25,  1740,  having  en- 
joyed diat  situation  fifty-eight  years.  His  son 
James,  our  author,  was  Consul  at  Cadiz,  where 
he  died  about  the  year  1760.  No.  27,  is  a  pleas- 
ant ridicule  on  the  fashionable  gaming-houses 
in  St.  James's  and  St.  George's  parishes  under 
the  name  of  Monasteries.  Nos.  167  and  IW 
contain  an  excellent  allegory,  illustrative  of  hap*  i 
piness.  | 

Five  papers,  chiefly  of  the  serious  kind,  were  | 
contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  Loveybond,  Ae  j 
author  of  some  poetical  pieces  of  approved  me- 
rit. He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortime  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton*.  Ofhb 
education  little  is  known,  but  his  writings  show 
that  he  had  not  neglected  to  improve  his  ta- 
lents. A  collection  of  his  poetry  was  published 
by  his  brother.  The  «  Tears  of  Old  May-Dav," 
in  No.  82  of  the  World,  is  esteemed  one  of  his 
best  compositions.  Nos.  93  and  94  display  some 
just  notions  of  the  danger  of  extremes,  and  the 
impediments  to  conversation.  In  Nos.  132  and 
134  he  opposes  the  common  erroneous  notions 
on  the  subject  of  Providence  with  considerate 
force  of  argument,  and  concludes  with  some 
ironical  remarks,  not  ill  applied. 

No.  12,  on  the  absurd  whim  for  Chinese  a^ 
chitecture  and  furniture,  which  prevailed  much 
at  that  time,  and  of  which  there  are  still  some 

*  Preface  to  his  poems. 
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lemains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis ;  No. 


DO  oopions  for  one  paper;  and  No.  58,  on  the 
ilamities  mcident  to  male  beauty,  were  the 
roduction  of  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  whose  life 
H8  written  by  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Mason, 
ith  a  minute  detail  of  his  literary  progress, 
[is  principal  devotion  was  paid  to  the  Muses, 
be  papers  he  wrote  for  the  World  are,  we  be- 
!ve,  his  only  attempts  in  prose.  He  held  the 
Bee  of  Laureat  from  1757  to  his  death  in  1785, 
hen  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  Warton. 
8  a  poet  he  is  generally  allowed  to  rank  very 
gh  among  the  modems.  Of  his  dramatic  works, 
le  *  Roman  Father'  and  the  *  School  for 
overs'  were  the  most  successful. 
No.  79,  on  the  mischief^  arising  from  putting 
Nnances  into  the  hands  of  young  ladies ;  No. 
56,  on  insensibles ;  and  No.  202,  on  regimen- 
Is,  were  written  by  Richard  Berenger,  Esq , 
ho  was  for  many  years  Gentleman  of  the 
[orse  to  his  Majesty,  and  published  in  1771 
The  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,'  in 
¥o  volumes  quarto,  illustrated  with  plates.  Of 
le  art  the  writer  of  this  preface  has  little  know- 
dge,  but  the  history,  of  which  the  first  vo- 
ime  consists,  displays  much  research  and  ac- 
uaintance  with  the  classics,  and  with  writers  of 
naote  antiquity.  The  Canto  on  Shakspeare's 
lirth-day,  in  No.  179,  is  ascribed  to  nim  in 
lodsley's  collection,  where  it  was  reprinted, 
od  where  are  other  pieces  by  the  same  hand. 
Ir.  Berenger  was  a  gentleman  of  shining  ac- 
omplishments  and  taste.  It  is  he,  I  suspect, 
YOL.  XXII.  e 


9,  on  the  i| 


of  novel  writers,  a  subject 
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whom  Dr.  Johnson  once  named  as  the  stan- 
dard of  true  elegance"*.  He  died,  Sqitember 
9,  1782. 

The  absurd  taste  for  Chinese  architecture  and  * 
ornaments  is  pursued  in  No.  117  by  Mr.  Mafr 
riott,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebtea  for  the  ei- 
cellent  vision  of  Parnassus  in  No.  121,  and 
some  humorous  remarks  on  the  genteel  maok 
in  No.  199.  Thisgentleman  was  ror  many  yean 
better  known  as  Sir  James  Marriott,  Kiit» 
LL.D.  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Adminltfi 


of  Trinity  Cambridge,  which  he  hdi  | 

from  the  year  1764,  until  his  death,  March  21^ 
1803,  a  few  mouths  before  I  had  an  opportmii^  ' 
to  acknowledge  the  politeness  with  whidi  ko  ' 
permitted  me  to  mention  his  name  as  the  aufbor  ] 
of  these  papers,  and  furnished  a  few  correctioDfl^ 
which  are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  Prefiioe.  ■ 
Sir  James  twice  represented  the  borough  of 
Sudbury.    He  is  the  author  of  some  Poems  in 
Dodsley's  collection,  and  of  two  law  tracts. 

The  adventures  of  the  Pumpkin  &mily,  zea- 
lous to  defend  their  honour,  in  Nos.  47  and  65y 
which  were  intended  to  render  the  common 
pretences  of  duellists  ridiculous,  were  written  by 
John,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  No.l61,partly 
serious  and  partly  jocose,  on  the  mischies  of  * 
too  compliant  disposition  in  a  young  man,  is 
also  ascribed  to  this  nobleman  in  Dodsle/slk; 
and  Lord  Orford,  in  his  "  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,"  adds  No.  185,  the  whimsical  coB^* 


which  he 


led  a  few  years  ago,  and  nutfter 


*  Thrale's  Anecdotes,  p.  156. 
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aint  of  a  husband  whose  wife  is  too  much  de- 
ited  to  her  fiither.  The  character  of  John, 
arl  of  Cork,  if  it  does  not  rise  to  great  excel- 
noe,  does  not  suffer  much  by  a  comparison 
itfa  his  ancestors,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
HBtrious  by  braveiy,  genius,  and  wisdom.  In 
general  taste  for  hterature,  or  in  the  politer 
odies,  says  his  biographer,  he  was  by  no  means 
ferior  to  his  ancestors.  The  Earl  of  Orford, 
ho  is  not  profuse  in  panegyric,  allows  that 
though  not  the  brightest  of  his  race,  he  was 
nbitious  of  not  degenerating ;  and  imited  to 
le  imrtues  of  his  family  their  love  of  science 
id  of  literature."  In  enumerating  his  works, 
ord  Orford  mentions  his  *  Life  of  Swift'  as  a 
ilnable  present  to  the  world.  Mr.  Buncombe 
debrates  his  love  for  truth,  and  his  piety.  His 
life  of  Swift,*  however,  has  been  severely  at- 
icked,  on  the  score  of  veracity ;  yet,  upon  a 
lature  comparison  of  the  other  lives  of  that  ex- 
tKMPdinary  character,  it  seems  to  carry  convic- 
on  by  strong  internal  evidence  of  truth.  Dr. 
phnson  has  furnished  us  with  a  singular  trait 
1  the  character  of  this  nobleman,  of  which  they 
^ho  know  the  world  will  know  the  value.  "  My 
fiend,  the  late  Earl  of  Cork,  had  a  great  desire 
0 maintain  the  literary  character  othis  family : 
le  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the 
lignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  so  generally  civile 
w  nobody  thanked  him  for  it*.  The  Earl  of 
Cork  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  Connoisseur, 
tewill  be  noticed  in  the  preface  to  that  work. 


*  Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson. 
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To  his  son  Mr.  Hamilton  Boyle,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  who  died  in  1764,wc 
owe  No.  60,  on  the  absurdity  of  giving  vails  to 
servants,  and  No.  170,  on  ostentatious  charity;  r 
two  papers  which,  says  the  editor  of  the  Biognr 
hia,  are  drawn  up  with  vivacity,  elegance,  and  ^ 
umour,  and  are  a  full  proof  tliat  if  this  yomiff 
nobleman's  life  had  been  continued,  it  woola 
have  been  in  his  power  to  have  added  new  lit^ 
rary  honours  to  his  illustrious  name  and  iamilji 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  here,  as  one 
instance  of  the  public  services  rendered  by  the 
labours  of  tlie  Essayists,  that  in  consequence  of 
their  exposing  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience 
of  vails,  that  practice  was  soon  abolished  by  ge* 
neral  consent.  To  the  same  influence  itwii 
owing,  that  the  barbarous  custom  of  exponnff 
the  lunatics  in  Bedlam  for  money  was  prohilntea* 
It  is  wonderful  how  long  certain  practices  con- 
trary to  sense  and  humanity  are  continued.  J 
Many  persons  now  living  may  remember  when 
the  objects  in  the  Magdalen  hospital  were  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  the  audience  in  the  chapd 
during  the  whole  time  of  divine  service.  Skine 
years  nence  these  things  will  not  be  believed. 

Another  nobleman  yet  remains,  the  writer  in- 
deed of  only  a  single  paper*,  the  celebrated 
William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  to  whom,  when 
Mr.  Pulteney,  the  second  volume  of  the  Gimu^ 
dian  was  dedicated.  During  his  long  opposition 

*  This  Paper  is  assigned  to  Lord  Bath,  on  the  authority 
Lord  Orford,  in  liis  *  lloyal  and  Noble  Authors,'  and  of  the 
U.  ().  Cambridge,  esq.  obligingly  communicated  to  mebyhiswft 
the  Rev.  G.  O.  Cambridge. 
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iir  Robert  Walpole,  he  wrote  many  pain- 
ts and  papers  in  Mist*s  and  Fogg's  Jour- 
and  in  the  Craftsman,  and  is  the  reputed 
or  of  8<Hne  poetical  pieces  on  temporar]^  sub- 
.  Lord  Cmord  justly  characterizes  him  as 
author,  whose  writings  will  be  better  known 
ds  name,  than  his  name  will  be  by  his 
dgs,  though  his  prose  had  much  effect,  and 
nerses  were  easy  and  gracefid."  His  pa- 
in the  World,  No.  17,  on  horse-racing 
n  the  maimers  of  Newmarket,  has  some 
mr,  and  too  much  truth ;  nor  ought  it  to 
Egot  that  he  wrote  this  lively  paper  in  his 
ly-first  year.  His  character  as  a  statesman 
itely  been  exhibited  with  equal  fideUty  and 
mr  by  Mr.  Ck)xe,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Sir 
rt  Walpole.' 

te  meditation  among  the  books  in  No.  140, 
iissesof  writers  on  glass  in  No.  14*7,  and 
ropbsed  tax  upon  good  thin^,  in  No.  204, 
nens  of  easy  and  natural  humour,  came 
the  pen  of  Sit  David  Dalrymple,  of  Hailes, 
,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
in  Scotland,  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talents 
irtues,  and  who,  as  a  judge,  a  scholar,  a 
tian,  and  a  citizen,  excelled  in  the  respec- 
uttes  and  attributes  of  these  characters,  and 
death  was  praised,  wept,  and  honoured" 
ery  jBiend  to  wisdom  and  goodness, 
is  amiable  and  learned  man  was  born  at 
mrgh,  October  28,  N.  S.,  1726,  of  an  il- 
)us  family,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
ftt  Eton  School,  from  whence  he  went  to 
e  3 
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the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  he  remnined 
until  after  the  rebellion  in  174f6.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Edmburgh,  Feb.  23,  1748,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  SessioDy  ; 
March  6,  1766,  and  in  May,  1776,  one  of  the  i 
lords  commissioners  of  justiciary,  by  the  title  of  ' 
Lord  Hailes,  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  < 
known  among  the  learned  in  Europe.  He  was 
not  only  conspicuous  as  an  able  and  uprif^ 
judge,  and  a  sound  lawyer,  but  was  also  emn 
neiit  as  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar:  be 
was  minutely  versed  in  classical  learning,  the 
belles  lettres,  and,  what  is  seldom  joined  with  i 
these,  in  historical  antiquities,  particularly  in 
those  relating  to  his  own  country,  to  the  studj 
of  which  he  was  led  by  his  profession.  Inde- 
fatigable in  the  prosecution  of  these  brancheSf 
his  time  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  usefiil 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  In  all  his  worksj  . 
which  are  very  numerous,  he  discovers  uncom- 
man  accuracy,  taste,  and  research.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  '  The  Annals  of  Scotland/ 
He  was  also  one  of  those  who  repelled  Gibbon's 
attack  on  Christianity,  by  '  An  Inquuy  into 
the  Secondary  Causes  which  Mr.  Giobon  has 
assigned  for  the  rapid  Progress  of  Christianity) 
4to.,  1786.'  To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  and  to  every  literary 
])ublication  of  eminence,  he  was  an  useful  con- 
tributor, and  assisted  most  of  the  eminent  scho- 
lars and  historians  of  the  time  in  their  researches. 
His  knowledge  of  literary  history  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  was  imparted  with  a  frax!ms& 
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liich  enhanced  the  value  of  die  favour.  He 
is»  for  some  years,  the  correspondent  of  Dr. 
^son,  to  whose  inspection  he  submitted  much 
'  his  Annals  in  manuscript  He  had  early 
nned  a  high  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Ram- 
er,  and  considered  liim  as  one  of  the  best 
ml  writers  England  had  produced.  Johnson 
aised  him  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and 
irit.^  His  minute  accuracy,  and  acuteness  in 
itecting  error,  were  in  unison  with  Johnson's 
re  of  truth.  "  The  exactness  of  his  dates," 
id  he  on  one  occasion,  raises  my  wonder. 
!e  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault, 
thout  his  constraint,"  and  this  opinion  he  takes 

Seasure  in  repeating  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
,  Boswell: — "  Be  so  kind  as  to  return 
ord  Hailes  my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his 
"St  volume.  Hjs  accuracy  strikes  me  with  won- 
jr;  his  narrative  is  far  superior  to  that  of  He- 
lult,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned." — "  Lord 
[ailes's  Annals  of  Scotland  have  not  that  pointed 
rm  which  is  the  taste  of  this  age;  but  it  is  a 
X)k  which  will  always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stabi- 
y  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such 
punctuality  of  citation.  1  never  before  read 
DOtch  history  with  certainty"*. 
Lest  this  notice  of  Lord  Hailes  should  seem 
isproportioned  to  his  share  in  the  World,  it 

•  I  am  happy  to  find  the  excellence  of  Lord  Hailes*s  character, 
Wch  I  was  taught  to  revere  from  my  earliest  years,  confirmed  by 
idegant  eulogium  in  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Life  of  Lord  Hailes, 
Wy  published.  I  know  not  to  what  it  is  owing  that  Lord  Hailes 
M  not  met  with  a  biographer  equally  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
n  various  talents. 
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must  be  added  that  in  advanced  life,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Mirror,  the  letter  signed  Adelus  in 
No.  21,  EtUrapelus  in  No.  46,  Ed.  UmpkravtUe 
in  No.  56,  Eutrapelus  in  No.  62,  and  the  whole 
of  Nos.'75,  86,  97,  and  98.    In  vivacity  and 

Eoint,  these  papers  appear  to  me  to  excel  what 
e  wrote  in  me  World. 

Lord  Hailes's  answer  to  Gibbon  was  the  last 
work  he  sent  from  the  press,  except  a  few  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  eminent  Scotchmen,  de- 
signed as  specimens  of  a  Biographia  Scoticana, 
a  work  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified  by 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  literary  and  bio- 
graphical knowledge;  but  the  infirmities  of  age 
were  now  increasing  upon  him,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  useful  and  virtuous  life,  Nov.  29,  1792. 

No.  36,  on  the  folly  of  mis-spending  the  sum^ 
mer  in  cards  and  drinking,  and  the  allegory  of 

Prosperity  and  adversity,  m  No.  84,  are  said,  in 
It.  Dodsle/s  list,  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Duncombe;  but  the  allegory  was  written  by 
William  Duncombe,  the  poetical  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hughes,  and 
the  editor  of  his  poems,  who  died  in  1 769.  His 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  of  Canterbury, 
also  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the 
author  of  No.  36.  He  died  June  21,  1785. 
Very  ample  memoirs  of  the  Duncombes,  father 
and  son,  are  given  in  the  last  edition  of  die  Bio- 
graphia, from  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Nichols. 
The  Rev.  John  Duncombe  was  the  author  of 
some  letters  in  the  Connoisseur,  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 
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K  38,  in  ridicule  of  an  expensive  taste  in 
Hire,  and  No.  74,  on  the  manner  of  passing 
ight  in  the  vulgar  and  fashionable  world, 
an  ode  to  night,  were  written  by  a  Mr. 
itt,  the  author  of  some  poems  in  Dodsley's 
iion,  where  he  is  callea  Parrott 


in  No.  78,  and  another  in  No.  86,  on  the 
3vement  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
18,  were  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cole, 
was  same  time  curate  or  assistant  preacher 
.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  published,  in 
I  Six  Discourses  on  Luxury,  Infidelity,  and 
nsiasm.  He  wrote  also  some  poems  in 
dev^s  collection,  and  in  1795,  published 
e  Life  of  Hubert,  a  narrative,  descriptive, 
lidactic  poem.'  He  died  June  7,  1796. 
ie  remaining  writers  in  the  World  were 
e  paper  men,  but  some  of  them  of  consi- 
ble  distinction  in  other  departments  of  lite- 
,  or  of  public  life. 

o«  15,  containing  some  strictures  on  the 
rd  novelties  introduced  in  gardening,  and 
morous  description  of  Squire  Mushroom^s 
,  was  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Coventrye, 
ister  of  the  donative  or  curacy  of  Edgeware, 
lOr  of '  Pompey  the  Little,'  '  Penshvrst^'  and 
IT  Poems  in  Dodsley's  collection.  His 
ipey  is  a  slight  composition,  but  contains 
e  well-drawn  characters,  which  once  made 
t  of  a  comedy  which  he  showed  to  Gray, 
celebrated  poet.  He  died  of  the  small-pox 
ut  the  year  1759*. 


letter  on  female  dress  and  paint- 


Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowycr. 


from  Dodsley  that  he  prints  2,500 
When  will  you  have  leisure,  and  when 
have  inclination  to  lend  me  a  little  as 
Or,  in  the  school-phrase,  to  lend  m 
sense?  I  believe  this  is  not  the  mos 
epistle  that  ever  was  written;  but  you 
cuse  it,  I  hope,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  ai 
in  a  corner  of  a  room  where  there  are  1 
tables,  and  where  there  is  as  much  n< 
the  first  night  of  a  new  play.  But  t 
quest.  A  critical  paper  or  two  will  be 
service  to  me ;  for  though  I  am  in  gre« 
tion,  I  am  rather  more  complimente 
manner  than  matter.  With  a  little  of  i 
I  may  be  able  to  do  great  things." 

The  paper  sent  in  consequence  of 
plication,  contains  many  judicious 
tions  on  simplicity ;  but  why  a  wriU 
acknowledged  taste  should  characteri 
architecture  by  meanness  of  manner  i 
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!  last  edition  of  the  Bio^aphia.  It  was  he 
)  suggested  the  name  World  for  these  pa- 
9f  an^  what  is  yet  more  to  his  honour,  he 
the  projector  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
«ll  as  of  many  other  literary  undertakings 
msiderable  merit.  Dodsley  had  a  large  ac- 
ntance,  and  was  so  much  respected,  that  all 
Hends,  whatever  their  rank,  were  happy  to 
note  his  schemes,  not  by  recommendation 
,  but  by  active  services, 
b.  37  is  introduced  by  the  editor  as  a  letter 
so  much  nature  and  simplicity,"  that  rather 

curtail  it,  he  thought  proper  to  add  an- 
r  half  sheet  to  the  paper,  and  it  certainly 
ted  this  distinction.  It  is  not  only  the 
est,  but  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best 
T8  in  the  collection.  It  exposes  a  too  com- 
roecies  of  barbarity,  with  a  mixture  of  gaie- 
id  feeling  which  is  irresistible.  It  was  writ- 
rjr  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Wil- 
K.B.,  formerly  the  English  minister  at  the 
ts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and  is  the 
prose  work  that  came  from  his  pen.  His 
08,  which  are  numerous,  are  more  remark- 

for  ease  and  vivacity,  than  for  delicacy  or 
ual  genius ;  but  a  few  only  were  published. 
Coxe  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  political 
acter  in  his  late  splendid  "  Tour  through 
unouthshire." 

very  humorous  letter  on  posts  was  written 
ilr.  William  Hayward  Roberts,  at  that  time 
ident  of  Bang's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
•Toceeded  B. A.  1757,  M.A.  1760,  and  S.T.P. 
3.  At  this  last  period  he  was  one  of  the 
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fellows  of  Eton  College,  and,  on  the  i 
Dr.  Barnard,  he  was  appointed  provost 
seminaryi  Dec,  1781.  He  was  also  Cha] 
his  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Famham 
Buckinghamshire.  He  published  a  ] 
Essay  on  the  Existence  of  God,  1771,  i 
1775,  reprinted  it  with  other  poems,  in 
tavo  volume.  The  same  year  appeared  1 
dah  Restored,'  a  poem  in  six  books, 
12mo.  His  poetry  indicates  consi 
powers,  yet  is  most  admired  for  its  pic 
moral  strain.  Although  using  rhyme 
lesser  pieces,  in  his  larger  works  he  affi 
disdain 


Forged  by  the  hand  of  some  rude  Goth,  which  en 
Keluctant  genius,  and  with  many  a  fold 
Fast  binds  him  to  the  ground  *. 


Dr.  Roberts  died  at  Eton,  Dec.  5,  17 
1794,  a  posthumous  work  was  publisha 
son,  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  A.M.  fellow 
College,  entitled  '  Corrections  of  varioi 
sages  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Old 
ment,  upon  the  Authority  of  Ancient 
scripts  and  Ancient  Versions.' 

No.  83,  on  the  manufactory  of  thun 
lightning,  a  paper  which  has  more  vari 
delicately  concealed  strokes  of  irony  t 
most  any  paper  not  of  Addison's  com; 
was  written  by  Mr.  William  Whitaker 
jeant  at  law,  and  a  Welch  judge,  who 
remembered  by  many  as  a  man  of  a  mc 


♦  His  poetical  epistle  to  Ansty,  author  of  the  Bath 


—  that  iron  chain 
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lertsey.  Of  his  public  life,  I  only  know 
le  stood  candidate  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at 
emorable  election  for  Middlesex  in  1769, 
eceived  the  suffrages  of  five  persons. 
.  159,  a  proposal  to  erect  an  hospital  for 
ed  actors,  is  assigned  in  Mr.  Dodslejr's  list 
G.  Cooper,  Esq.  and  No.  110,  a  letter  on 
persons  who  live  "  nobody  knows  how," 
f^ed  to  J.  G.  Cooper,  jun.;  but,  if  I  am 
iflinformed,  they  were  both  written  by  John 
rt  Cooper,  Esq.  the  author  of  *  The  Life 
crates,'  and  'Letters  on  Taste.'  The 
r  of  these  works  is  now  little  known,  but 
liCtters  on  Taste'  were  for  a  considerable 
i  popular  book.  He  was  from  affectation, 
cerity,  one  of  the  Shaflesbury  school  of 
ophy ;  and  the  anecdote  related  by  Dr. 
on,  and  confirmed  by  the  late  Dr.  Gis- 
,  one  of  his  Majesty's  physicians,  is  an 
ice  how  easily  some  kinds  of  philosophy 
nto  poetry :  Mr.  Fitzherbert  found  him 
loming,  apparently,  in  such  violent  agita- 
m  account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  son, 
seem  beyond  the  power  of  comfort.  At 
I,  however,  he  exclaimed,  "  Til  write  an 
'."  Mr.  Fitzherbert  being  satisfied  by  thif? 
sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slyly  said,  "Had 
ot  better  take  a  post-chaise  and  go  to  see 
'  He  had  before  this  exhibited  a  singular 
aen  of  sentimental  grief,  in  a  long  Latin 
»h  on  his  first  son,  who  died  the  day  after 
rth.  His  poems  have  very  considerable 
,  particularly  the  '  Epistles  to  Aristippus' 
he  *  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son.'  His 
XXII.  f 
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translation  of  Cresset's  *  Ver  Vert'  is  g< 
esteemed  the  best. 

No.  131,  on  the  happy  state  of  the  i 
every  man  filled  the  post  for  which  he  wi 
fied,  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mulsc 
ther  of  Mrs.  Chapone.  He  published  i 
'  Calistus,  or  the  Man  of  Fashion,'  ai 

1)hronius,  or  the  Country  Centleman, 
ogues,'  and  died  Feb.  7,  1799,  aged  78 
j^o.  155,  a  humorous  letter  from  f 
clerk,  complaining  of  the  inconvenience 
from  false  reports  of  deaths  in  the  new; 
is  the  production  of  Mr.  James  Ridkj 
of  the  ^  Tales  of  the  Cenii,*  the 
James  Lovegrove,  Esq.'  of  a  periodical 
much  whim,  called  *  The  Schemer,*  fir, 
ed  in  the  London  Chronicle,  and  since  < 
into  a  volume ;  and  of  some  other  liter 
formances.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  E 
ter*  Ridley,  the  biographer  of  his  gres 
tor  Dr.  Nicolas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Lone 
martyr.  Mr.  James  Ridley  died  Feb.  2 
aged  29.  He  was  consequently  only  : 
when  he  wrote  this  paper.  Mr.  Dunce 
left  a  very  honourable  testimony  to  his 
ter.  "  So  generous  a  heart,  such  an 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  working 
ture,  so  serious  and  earnest  a  desire 
Cod  and  mankind,  with  a  cheerful  spirit 
dress  in  conveying  his  instructions,  mak< 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  says  Mr.  Granger,  that 
derived  his  Christian  name  from  his  being  bom  on 
Glocester  Indiaman,  as  his  mother  was  returning  fro 
Indies. 
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ttit  to  the  public  as  it  was  to  his  &niily  and 

1 184,  is  a  sketch  of  public  and  private  vices, 
aied  by  ringing  tne  changes  on  an  ex- 
bn  made  use  of  by  Sir  John  Falstaff,  that 
\  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  voca- 
'  This  construction  of  wit  has  been  often 
adopted  to  give  smartness  and  currency  to 
Imowledgea  truth  or  maxim.  It  is  per- 
what  musicians  would  term  a  rondeau  on  a 
ar  and  popular  subject.  The  writer  was 
.  Gataker,  a  surgeon  of  considerable  emi- 
!y  and  the  author  of  some  professional 
I,  published  between  the  years  1754,  and 

He  was  surgeon  to  his  Majesty's  house- 
it  the  time  of  his  death  Nov.  17,  1768. 

Herring,  Rector  of  Great  Mongeham, 
,  wrote  Jfo.  122,  on  the  distresses  of  aphy- 
.  without  patronage.  This  gentleman  died, 
advanced  age,  Sept.  22, 1802.  Mr.  Moyle 
I  No.  166,  on  false  honour,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
No.  198,  an  excellent  paper  on  the  diflB- 
of  getting  rid  of  one's  self.  Of  these  gen- 
n,  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  in- 
ition.  The  Ode  to  Sculpture,  in  No.  200, 
mtten  by  James  Scott,  D.D. 
rly-one  of  these  papers  were  written  by 
ns  unknown  to  Mr.  Dodsley  when  he  made 
lis  list,  or  who  desired  that  their  names 
t  be  concealed.  That  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
ong  concealed  under  the  mark  of  four  stars, 
lis  share  was  not  generally  known  until  the 


•  Duncombe's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  893,  note. 
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publication  of  his  miscellaneous  works.  Bat 
papers  are  not  included  in  the  forty-one  j 
mentioned,  the  authors  of  which  it  is  impossi 
now  to  discover.  Some  of  them  will  certai 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  papers  in 
work,  as  Nos.  62,  63,  64,  66,  135,  150, 1 
177,  190,  and  208,  but  the  rest  seldom  riseab 
mediocrity.  It  has  often  been  asked  why  L 
Lytteltou  did  not  assist  in  a  work  which  he 
zealously  patronized.  Some  assistance  mi 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the  ant 
of  the  Persian  Letters. 

The  World  was  concluded  by  Moore,  I 
3,  ).756,  No.  209,  and  Lord  Ortord,  as  ali€ 
noticed,  added  a  *  World  Extraordinary.' 
second  edition  was  printed  in  six  volumes,  ^ 
a  dedication  to  each,  and  a  very  few  correct 
and  alterations.  All  the  subsequent  edit 
were  contracted  into  four  volumes,  and  a  li 
the  authors'  names  given  at  the  condusio 
the  fourth.  It  has  been  frequently  repriu 
and  will  probably  always  be  a  favourite,  foi 
materials  are  not  of  a  perishable  kind, 
manners  of  fashionable  life  are  not  so  mut 
in  their  principles^  as  is  commonly  suppo 
and  those  who  practise  them  may  at  least  b 
that  they  have  stronger  stamina  than  toyiel 
the  attacks  of  wit  or  morals. 
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PsgexlvL 

These  corrections  suggested  by  Sir  J.  Mar- 
riott are, 

Y6L  23,  p.  291, 1.  17,  r.  accessary — p.  292, 1. 
%fir**  every  thing,"  r.  "  all  his  effects." 

Vol  24.,  p.  334,  L  28, 

After  N.  B.  r.  "  As  ^A^  Genteel  is  so  necessa- 
ly  a  part  of  an  elevated  character." 


THE 

WORLD. 


ORIGINAL  DEDICATIONS. 


I.     TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HILIP,  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

t  LORD, 

LT  I  presume  to  dedicate  the  first  volume  of 
World  to  Your  Lordship,  will  I  hope  be  for- 
n  me.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  can  flatter  my- 
with  having  been  frequently  honoured  with 

*  correspondence ;  I  would  insinuate  it  to  the 
ic,  that  under  the  sanction  of  your  Lordship's 
e,  I  may  hope  for  a  more  favourable  reception 

I  ray  readers. 

'it  should  be  expected  upon  this  occasion,  that 
)uld  point  out  which  papers  are  your  Lordship's, 
which  my  own,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused;  for 
e,  like  the  Cuckoo  in  the  fable,  I  am  mixing  my 
i  with  the  Nightingale's,  I  cannot  resist  the 
ity  of  crying  out,  Hotv  stueetly  xve  Birds  sing  ! 

I I  knew  of  any  great  or  amiable  qualification 

•  your  Lordship  did  not  really  possess,  I  would, 
ording  to  the  usual  custom  of  dedications,  be- 
^  it  freely :  but  till  I  am  otherwise  in&tructed, 
tall  rest  satisfied  with  paying  my  most  grateful 


II.     TO  THE  HOMOUIlAfiLE 


HORACE  WALPOLE,  Esq 

SIR, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  prefixing  your  i 
volume  of  the  World,  as  it  gives  me 
tunity,  not  only  of  making  you  my  ac 
ments  for  the  essays  you  have  honourec 
but  also  of  informing  the  public  to  wl 
been  obliged. 

That  you  may  read  this  address  witho 
it  shall  have  no  flattery  in  it.  To  confesi 
I  mean  to  compliment  myself :  and  Ikn< 
to  do  it  more  effectually,  than  by  thus  si 
my  readers,  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  w 
not  been  thought  unworthjofyour  corre 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  ser 
ADAM  rix: 
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Bch  call  les  petites  morales:  and  as  you  have 
ni  the  sincerity  of  this  opinion,  by  the  support 
have  given  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  prefix  your 
e  to  this  third  volume,  and  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sir,  your  obliged,  and  most  faithful 
humble  servant, 

ilDAM  FITZ-ADAM« 


IT.     TO  THE  RIGHT  HOMOUEABLE 

THE  EARL  OF  CORK. 

r  IrORD, 

usual  in  churches,  when  an  organ,  an  altar- 
i,  or  some  other  valuable  ornament,  is  given  by 
loanty  of  any  particular  person,  to  set  forth  in 
conspicuous  characters  the  name  of  the  bene- 
ir.  In  imitation  of  this  custom,  I  take  the 
ly  of  prefixing  your  Lordship's  name  to  a 
ne  of  the  World,  that  I  may  signify  to  the  > 
ic  by  whose  bounty  it  has  been  ornamented. 
It  your  Lordship  is  not  the  only  one  of  your 
Ijr  to  whom  the  World  has  been  indebted  ; 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  embrace  this 
sion  of  making  my  acknowledgments  to  the 

of  Cork,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  at 
same  time  of  confessing  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
le. 

will  not  offend  your  Lordship  with  the  common 
ery  of  dedications,  having  always  observed  that 
Be  is  least  pleasing,  where  it  is  most  due :  a 
dderation  that  obliges  me  to  add  no  more,  than 
I  am, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obliged, 
most  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

ADAM  FITZ-ADAM. 
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V.  TO 

SOAME  JENYNS,  Esq. 

ONE  OF  THE  LOBDS  COMMISSIONERS  FOB  TBADl 
PLANTATIONS. 

SIR, 

To  promote  the  circulation  of  these  small  toIu 
by  limiting  their  number  to  no  more  than  siXi  il 
thought  adviseable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  papno 
World,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  it  gn 
exceeded  my  expectation,  and  while  it  was  tSs 
fashionable  vehicle,  in  which  men  of  rank  anc 
nius  chose  to  convey  their  sentiments  to  the  pi 
To  extend  this  circulation — for  I  coDfess  nm 
self-interested  person — I  have  separately  addr| 
the  first  five  volumes  to  those  of  my  correspoiM 
whose  pieces  are  the  most  numerous,  andi 
names  and  characters  do  me  the  greatest  hoi 
It  will  not  therefore,  I  hope,  displease  you,  if  an 
these  favourite  names  you  happen  to  discover 
own ;  it  being  impossible  for  me  to  say  any  I 
more  to  the  advantage  of  this  work,  than  thati 
of  the  essays  in  it  were  written  by  Mr.  Jenyni 
I  am,  SIR, 

Your  most  obliged  and  most 
obedient  humble  senrai 

ADAM  FITZ-AI 

VI.  TO 

Mr.  MOORE. 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  the  list  of  those  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
assistants  in  this  work;  and  to  the  principal  of  wb 
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&r  as  they  are  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have 
dicated  the  former  volumes  of  it,  to  have  omitted 
I,  my  best  and  sincerest  friend,  would  have  been 
inge  and  unpardonable.  It  would  have  been 
inge,  as  you  are  sensible  how  high  a  regard  I 
e  always  paid  to  whatever  came  from  your  hand ; 
unpardonable,  as  I  am  convinced  you  never 
down  to  write  me  a  paper  but  from  motives  of 
e  love  and  affection.  It  is  true,  and  I  scorn  to 
ner  even  in  a  dedication,  I  have  not  always  re- 
led  your  papers  with  that  degree  of  admiration 
eh  some  other  of  my  correspondents  commanded 
1  me;  ^et  so  partial  have  I  been  to  your  talents 
abilities,  that  you  must  own  I  have  never, 
mrii  the  whole  course  of  the  work,  refused  any 
of  your  lucubrations ;  insomuch  that  I  greatly 
my  readers  may  now-and-then  have  reason  to 
twch  me  with  having  suffered  my  friendship  to 
d  my  judgment. 

iaty  let  Malice  and  Envy  say  their  pleasure,  I 
1  always  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  favour 
our  assistance  in  the  long  contention  1  have  had 
1  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world ;  and  that  it 
frequently  owing  to  your  ironical  smile,  that  I 
e  been  enabled  to  raise  the  laugh  of  raillery  in 
lur  of  virtue  and  good  manners.  I  confess  in- 
d,  and  you  will  not  be  angry  that  to  yourself  I 
w  it,  the  immortality  I  have  reason  to  hope  for, 
es  from  the  conjunction  of  many  higher  names 
a  yours,  which  1  have  had  the  honour  to  asso- 
e  with  me  in  this  favoured  undertaking.  And 
e  I  feel  my  vanity  struggling  to  get  loose,  and 
ulge  itself  in  the  pleasing  theme.  The  name  of 
B-Adam  shall  be  carried  down  to  latest  posterity 
b  those  of  his  age,  the  most  admired  for  their 
lias,  their  learning,  their  wit  and  humour.  But 
myself.   I  dare  not  engage  in  the  task  of 


from  the  public,  which  I  think  your  n 
long  deserved,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  1 
will  more  truly  rejoice  in  your  good  fori 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  most  affectionate  fri 
and  humble 

ADAM  r 
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NikU  duldiis  ea,  ben^  qudm  munita  tenere 
JEdita  doctrina  sapientum  tem])la  serena ; 
De^ricere  unde  queas  alios,  pasdmque  videre 
JErrare,  atque  viam  palaniis  qtuerere  vita. 
Certare  ingemo,  contendere  nobilitatej 
Nbcteis  atque  dies  niti  jjrastanie  labore 
Ad  gummas  emergere  apes,  rerumque  jmtiri. 

LUCRET.  ii.  14. 

"  At  the  village  of  Aronche,  in  the  province  of  Es- 
tremadura,"  says  an  old  Spanish  author,  lived  Gon- 
ttles  de  Castro,  who  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifty- 
two  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  His  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  so  deplorable  a  misfortune,  and  the  mis- 
fortune itself,  so  endeared  him  to  the  village,  that  - 
to  worship  the  holy  Virgin,  and  to  love  and  serve 
GoDzales,  were  considered  as  duties  of  the  same 
importance ;  and  to  neglect  the  latter  was  to  offend 
the  former. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his 
^oor,  and  offering  up  his  mental  prayers  to  St.  Jago, 
that  he  found  himself,  on  a  sudden,  restored  to  all 
the  privileges  he  had  lost.  The  news  ran  quickly 
trough  the  village^  and  old  and  young,  rich  and 
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poor,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  thronged  rou 
with  congratulations. 

But  as  if  the  blessings  of  this  life  we 
given  us  for  afflictions,  he  began  in  a  few  m 
lose  the  relish  of  his  enjoyments,  and  to  n 
the  possession  of  those  faculties,  which  fier? 
to  discover  to  him  the  follies  and  disorder 
neighbours,  and  to  teach  him  that  the  ii 
speech  was  too  often  to  deceive. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Aronche  y 
honest  as  other  villagers,  yet  Gonzales,  w 
formed  his  ideas  of  men  and  things  from  tl 
tures  and  uses,  grew  offended  at  their  manni 


the  quarrels  of  brothers,  the  treachery  of 
the  frauds  of  lovers,  the  insolence  of  the  r 
knavery  of  the  poor,  and  the  depravity  of  alL 
as  he  saw  and  heard,  he  spoke  of  with  com 
and  endeavoured  by  the  gentlest  admonition 
cite  men  to  goodness." — 

From  this  place  the  story  is  torn  out  to 
paragraph ;  which  says,  That  he  lived  to 
fortless  old  age,  despised  and  hated  by  hii 
bours  for  pretending  to  be  wiser  and  bett 
themselves ;  and  that  he  breathed  out  his 
these  memorable  words,  that  *  He  who  wo 
joy  many  friends,  and  live  happy  in  the 
sliould  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  the  foil 
vices  of  it/  " 

If  candour,  humility,  and  an  earnest  derir 
struction  and  amendment,  were  not  the  disd 
ing  characteristics  of  the  present  times,  this 
story  had  silenced  me  as  an  author.  Bai 
every  day's  experience  shows  me,  that  our 


another  whose  daughters  they  have  ruine 
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vtiose  wives  they  have  corrupted ;  not  by  way  of 
iNMstiDg,  asfome  have  ignorantly  imagined,  but  to 
be  reproved  and  amended  by  their  penitential  com- 
ptnioDS  :  when  I  observe  too,  from  an  almost 
■kiBeable  degree  of  modesty,  they  accuse  them- 
wAwen  of  more  vices  than  they  have  constitutions 
t9  commit ;  I  am  led  by  a  kind  of  impulse  to  this 
mkk ;  which  is  intended  to  be  a  public  repository 
Ar  the  real  frillies  of  these  young  gentlemen,  in 
ffder  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  such 
frivate  confessions. 

The  present  times  are  no  less  favourable  to  me 
k  another  very  material  circumstance.  It  was  the 
Wfnaoa  oi  our  ancestors,  that  there  were  few  things 
Mre  difficult,  or  that  required  greater  skill  and  ad- 
iKUf  than  the  speaking  properly  of  oneself.  But 
if  by  speaking  properly  be  meant  speaking  success- 
ftOy,  the  art  is  now  as  well  known  among  us  as  that 
tf  printing  or  of  making  gunpowder. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  those 
aninent  practitioners  in  physic,  who  make  their 

Searance  either  in  hand-bills,  or  in  the  weekly  or 
y  papers,  will  see  clearly  that  there  is  a  certain 
WbA  invariable  method  of  speaking  of  one's  self  to 
€feiy  body's  satisfaction.  I  shall  therefore  intro- 
duce my  own  importance  to  the  public,  as  near  as 
I  can,  in  the  manner  and  words  of  those  gentle- 
nen ;  not  doubting  of  the  same  credit,  and  the  same 
advantages. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  be  spoke  with  every  Thursday  at  Tully's  head 
b  Pall-mall,  Adam  Fitz-AdAxM;  who  after  forty 
jears  travel  through  all  the  parts  of  the  known  and 
vnknown  world ;  after  having  investigated  all  sci- 
Ciices,  acquired  all  languages,  and  entered  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  nature  and  the  passions,  is,  at 
B  2 
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last,  for  the  emolument  and  glory  of  bis  native 
country,  returned  to  England ;  where  he  lIllde^ 
takes  to  cure  all  the  diseases  of  the  human  mind. 
He  cures  lying,  cheating,  swearing,  drinking,  gM- 
ing,  avarice,  and  ambition  in  the  men ;  and  emy, 
slander,  coquetry,  prudery,  vanity,  wantonness,  ui  . 
inconstancy  in  the  women.  He  undertake!)  bj| 
safe,  pleasant,  and  speedy,  method,  to  get  buibM^l 
for  young  maids,  and  good  humour  for  old  oMfc: 
He  instructs  wives,  after  the  easiest  and  nem$ 
fashion,  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  widows  in  tkik 
art  of  mourning.  He  gives  common  sense  to  phi- 
losophers, candour  to  disputants,  modesty  to  critici^ 
decency  to  men  of  fashion,  and  frugality  to  tttit^i 
men.  For  further  particulars  inquire  at  the  phet: 
above  mentioned,  or  of  any  of  the  kings  andpnnott 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

N.  B.  The  doctor  performs  his  operatio&f  bf 
lenitives  and  alteratives ;  never  applying  corrosiici^ 
but  when  inveterate  ill  habits  have  rendered  g9* 
tier  methods  ineffectual. 

Having  thus  satisfied  the  public  of  my  amtani 
abilities,  and  having,  no  doubt,  raised  its  curiodlji 
to  an  extraordinary  height,  I  shall  descend,  all  Hi 
once,  from  my  doctorial  dignity,  to  address  myidf 
to  my  readers  as  the  author  of  a  weekly  paper 
amusement,  called  The  World. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  ridicule,  with  nofdtf 
and  good-humour,  the  fashions,  follies,  vices,  in 
absurdities,  of  that  part  of  the  human  species  whick 
calls  itself  The  World,  and  to  trace  it  through  alliU 
business,  pleasures,  and  amusements.  But  thongk 
my  subjects  will  chiefly  confine  me  to  the  towm  I  ^ 
do  not  mean  never  to  make  excursions  into  tbi 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  profits  of  tbcia 
lucubrations  have  enabled  me  tu  set  up  a  one*hone 
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lall  take  frequent  occasions  of  inviting  my 
a  seat  in  it,  and  of  driving  him  to  scenes 
%  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  from  smoke^ 
1  intrigue. 

are  only  two  subjects  which,  as  matters 
iresent,  I  shall  absolutely  disclaim  touch- 
;  and  Uiese  are  religion  and  politics.  The 
them  seems  to  be  so  universally  practised, 
itter  so  generally  understood,  that  to  en- 
one,  or  to  explain  the  other,  would  be  to 
)  whole  body  of  my  readers.  To  say  truth, 
rious  reasons  for  avoiding  the  first  of  these 
A  weak  advocate  may  ruin  a  good  cause, 
ligion  can  be  defended  by  no  better  argu- 
m  some  I  have  lately  seen  in  the  public 
d  magazines,  the  wisest  way  is  to  say  no- 
ut  it.  In  relation  to  politics,  I  shall  only 
liat  the  minister  is  not  yet  so  thoroughly 
d  with  my  abilities  as  to  trust  me  with  his 
The  moment  he  throws  aside  his  reserve, 
row  aside  mine,  and  make  the  public  as 
yself. 

iders  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  hereafter 
Id  find  me  very  sparing  of  mottoes  to  these 
know  very  well  that  a  little  Latin  or  Greek, 
vho  understand  no  language  but  English, 
ttrfactory  and  entertaining.  It  gives  an  air 
f  to  a  paper,  and  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
)r  is  a  person  of  profound  learning  and 
•  But  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  in 
t  of  such  mottoes,  the  custom  is,  as  Shak- 
jrs,*'  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
ze" ;  a  motto  being  generally  chosen  after 
is  written,  and  hardly  ever  having  affinity 
ugh  two  pages  together.  But  the  truth  is, 
stronger  reason  for  declining  this  custom : 
;  the  follies  I  intend  frequently  to  treat  of, 
B  3 
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and  the  characters  I  shall  from  time  to  time  exhibit 
to  my  readers,  will  be  such  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro*  . 
mans  were  entirely  unacquainted  with. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected,  before  I  dismiss thii 
paper,  that  I  should  take  a  little  notice  of  my  inie* 
nious  brother  authors,  who  are  obliging  thepuwe 
with  their  daily  and  periodical  labours.    VnXh  A  ' 
these  gentlemen  1  desire  to  live  in  peace,  friendship^ 
and  good  neighbourhood ;  or  if  any  one  of  \hm  . 
sliall  think  proper  to  declare  war  against  me  unpro-  - 
Yoked,  I  hope  he  will  not  insist  upon  my  taking  fia^ 
ther  notice  of  him,  than  only  to  say,  astheoldser* 
jeant  did  to  his  ensign  who  was  beating  him, '  I  be-, 
seech  your  honour  not  to  hurt  yourself.' 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  WITS. 

Whereas  it  is  expected  that  the  title  of  this  pipcr  \ 
will  occasion  certain  quips,  cranks,  and  conceits»  li  ] 
the  Bedford  and  other  coffee-houses  in  this  towi: 
this  is  therefore  to  give  notice,  that  the  words,  this, 
is  a  s&d  world,  a  vain  world,  a  dull  world,  a  wretch- 
ed  world,  a  trifling  world,  an  ignorant  world,  •  j 
damned  world ;  or  that  I  hate  the  world,  am  wetry  ] 
of  the  world,  sick  of  the  world,  or  phrases  to  m  j 
same  effect,  applied  to  this  paper,  shall  be  votedi  j 
by  all  that  hear  them,  to  be  without  wit,  humoori  J 
or  pleasantry,  and  be  treated  accordingly. 


No.  2.   THURSDAY,  JANUARY  11,  17». 


It  is  an  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  *  That  thefinw 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  younger  Pliny,  bsl 
scarce  lasted  to  this  day,  or  at  least  not  so  fteih  t 
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It  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity  and  boast- 
Bginthemselyeic  for  boasting,  continues  that  great 
Tiiter,  seems  to  be  like  varnish,  that  not  only 
makes  wood  shine,  but  last/ 

How  greatly  are  the  moderns  obliged  to  lord 
Bacon  for  giving  another  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  ancients,  than  superiority  of  merit !  These  gen- 
tfemen  have  taken  care,  it  seems,  to  lay  on  their 
vanish  so  extremely  thick,  that  common  wood  has 
been  mistaken  for  ebony,  and  ebony  for  enamel. 

But  if  the  ancients  owe  all  their  reputation  to 
tbdr  skill  in  varnishing,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  it  ap- 
pears very  wonderful,  that  while  the  art  remains,  it 
ihpuld  be  so  totally  neglected  by  modern  authors ; 
especially  when  they  experience  every  day,  that  for 
want  of  this  covering,  the  critics,  in  the  shape  of 
Vonns,  have  eat  into  their  wood,  and  crumbled  it  to 
powder. 

Bat  to  treat  this  matter  plainly,  and  without  a 
figore ;  it  is  most  certainly  owing  to  the  bashfulness 
of  the  modems  that  their  works  are  not  held  in 
U^er  estimation  than  those  of  the  ancients.  And 
this,  I  think,  will  be  as  apparent  as  any  other  truth, 
if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  and  office  of 
the  people  called  critics.  It  is  the  nature  of  these 
people  to  be  exceedingly  dull ;  and  it  is  their  office 
to  pronounce  decisively  upon  the  merit  and  demerit 
of  all  works  whatsoever.  Thus,  choosing  themselves 
bto  the  said  office,  and  happening  to  set  out  with- 
out taste,  talents,  or  judgement,  they  have  no  way  of 
guessing  at  the  excellency  of  an  author,  but  from 
what  the  said  author  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
IK^  of  it  himself :  and  as  most  of  the  moderns  are 
waid  of  communicating  to  the  public  all  that  passes 
»  tiieir  hearts  on  that  subject,  the  critics,  mistaking 
reserve  for  a  confession  of  weakness,  have  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  their  works,  that  they  are 
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good  for  nothing.  Nor  is  it  matter  of  wo 
they  proceed  in  this  method :  for  by  whi 
reason  should  a  man  expect  the  good  woidc 
who  has  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  himie 
To  avoid,  therefore,  the  censure  of  the  ci 
to  engage  their  approbation,  I  take  this  ear 


I  do  not  think  proper  to  say  with  Horace; 


or  with  Ovid, 

JamquM  opus  incepi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignei, 
Nee  poteritferrum,  nec  edax  abolere  vetustaa  m 

it  is  because  I  choose  to  temper  vanity  with! 
having  sometimes  found  that  a  man  may  b 
rogant,  as  well  as  too  humble ;  though  it 
ways  be  acknowledged  that  in  a&irs  of  en 
which  require  strength,  genius,  or  activity^a 
will  succeed  where  modesty  will  fail. 

To  set  forth  the  utility  of  blending  these 
tues,  and  to  exemplify  in  a  particular  inst 
superiority  of  assurance^  as  1  began  my  fii 
with  a  tale,  I  shall  end  this  with  a  fable. 

Modesty,  the  daughter  of  KnowledgCi 
surance,  the  offspring  of  Ignorance,  met 
tally  upon  the  road ;  and  as  both  had  a  loc 
go,  and  had  experienced,  from  former  b 
Uiat  they  were  alike  unqualified  to  pun 
journey  alone,  they  agreed,  notwithstandiD] 
position  in  their  natures  to  lay  aside  all  ani 
and,  for  their  mutual  advantage,  to  travel  \ 
It  was  in  a  country  where  there  were  no 
entertainment ;  so  that  to  their  own  addrei 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  they  w 


Assurance  had  never  failed  getting  ad 


StMimi  feriam  sidera  vertice; 
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to  the  houses  of  the  great ;  but  it  had  frequently 
been  her  misfortune  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  promising  herself  an  eleeant 
entertainment,  or  a  bed  of  down  to  rest  upon.  Mo- 
desty had  been  excluded  from  all  such  houses,  and 
eompelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor;  where,  though  she  had  leave  to  continue  as 
long  as  she  pleased,  a  truss  of  straw  had  been  her 
aaal  bed,  and  roots  or  the  coarsest  provision  her 
eonstant  repast.  But  as  both,  by  this  accidental 
meeting,  were  become  friends  and  fellow  travellers, 
they  entertained  hopes  of  assisting  each  other,  and 
of  shortening  the  way  by  dividing  the  cares  of  it. 

Assurance,  who  was  dressed  lightly  in  a  summer 
nlk  and  short  petticoats,  and  who  had  something 
oommanding  in  her  voice  and  presence,  found  the 
noie  easy  access  as  before  to  the  castles  and  palaces 
npon  the  way ;  while  Modesty,  who  followed  her 
m  a  russet  gown,  speaking  low,  and  casting  her 
ejfes  upon  the  ground,  was  as  usual  pushed  back 
Of  the  porter  at  the  gate,  till  introduced  by  her 

a>anion;  whose  fashionable  appearance  and 
iar  address  got  admission  for  both. 
And  now,  by  the  endeavours  of  each  to  support 
the  other,  their  difficulties  vanished,  and  they  saw 
themselves  the  favourites  of  all  companies,  and  the 
pwties  of  their  pleasures,  festivals  and  amusements. 
The  sallies  of  Assurance  were  continually  checked 
bjthe  delicacy  of  Modesty,  and  the  blushes  of 
Modesty  were  frequently  relieved  by  the  vivacity 
of  Assurance ;  who,  though  she  was  sometimes  de- 
tected at  her  old  pranks,  which  always  put  her 
companion  out  of  countenance,  was  yet  so  awed  by 
torpresence,  as  to  stop  short  of  offence. 

Thus  in  the  company  of  Modesty,  Assurance 
gttned  that  reception  and  esteem  which  she  had 
vunly  hoped  for  in  her  absence ;  while  Modestyi 
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by  means  of  her  new  acquaintance,  kept  die  best 
company,  feasted  upon  delicacies,  and  slept  in  the 
chambers  of  state.  Assurance,  indeed,  had  in  one 
particular  the  ascendancy  over  her  cooipanion ;  for 
if  any  one  asked  Modesty  whose  daughter  she  wh, 
she  blushed  and  made  no  answer ;  while  Assunnoe 
took  the  advantage  of  her  silence,  and  impoicd 
herself  upon  the  world  as  the  offiipring  of  Knov- 
ledge. 

In  this  manner  did  the  travellers  pursue  their 
journey ;  Assurance  taking  the  lead  throush  the 
great  towns  and  cities,  and  apologizing  for  the  nn- 
ticity  of  her  companion ;  whUe  Modesty  went  fore- 
most through  the  villages  and  hamlets,  and  ezciued 
the  odd  behaviour  of  Assurance,  by  presenting  her 
as  a  courtier. 

It  happened  one  day,  after  having  measured  t 
tedious  length  of  road,  that  they  came  to  a  nanroir 
river,  which  by  a  hasty  swell  had  washed  away  the 
bridge  that  was  built  over  it.  As  they  stood  ujHm 
the  bank,  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  opposite 
shore,  they  saw  at  a  little  distance  a  magnificent 
castle,  and  a  crowd  of  people  inviting  them  to  come 
over.  Assurance,  who  stopt  at  nothing,  throwbg 
aside  the  covering  from  her  limbs,  plunged  almoit 
naked  into  the  stream,  and  swam  safely  to  the  other 
side.  Modesty,  offended  at  the  indecency  of  her 
companion,  and  diffident  of  her  own  strength,  wonU 
have  declined  the  danger;  but  being  urged  bf 
Assurance,  and  derided  for  her  cowardice  by  tlM 
people  on  the  other  side,  she  unfortunately  ventured 
beyond  her  depth,  and  oppressed  by  her  fears,  n 
well  as  entangled  by  her  clothes,  which  were  bound 
tightly  about  her,  immediately  disappeared,  and 
was  driven  by  the  current  none  knows  whither.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  she  was  afterwards  taken  op 
alive  by  a  fisherman  upon  the  English  coast,  and 
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that  shortly  she  will  be  brought  to  the  metropolis, 
lod  shown  to  the  curious  of  both  sexes  with  the 
nrprisiDff  Oronuto  Savage,  and  the  wonderful 
Pimther-Mare. 

Assurance,  not  in  the  least  daunted,  pursued  her 
joumef  alone ;  and  though  not  altogether  as  suc- 
ooifuily  as  with  her  companion,  yet  having  learnt 
ia  particular  companies,  and  upon  particular  occa- 
flODS,  to  assume  the  air  and  manner  of  Modesty, 
ihe  was  received  kindly  at  every  house ;  and  at  last 
arriving  at  the  end  of  her  travels,  she  became  a 
very  great  lady,  and  rose  to  be  first  maid  of  honour 
to  the  queen  of  the  country. 


No.  3.  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1753. 


TO  MR.FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

Iv  I  had  inclination  and  ability  to  do  the 
cmelest  thing  upon  earth  to  the  man  I  hated,  I 
would  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
money  of  a  friend. 

"  xou  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  am  curate  of  a 
parish  within  ten  miles  of  town,  at  forty  pounds  per 
annum;  that  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old,  and 
that  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children.  My  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman  of  some  note  in  the  country, 
unfortunately  died  soon  after  I  came  from  college, 
nd  left  me  master  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds. 
With  this  sum,  which  I  thought  a  very  great  one, 
I  came  up  to  town,  took  lodgings  in  Leicester 
Kelds,  put  a  narrow  lace  upon  my  frock,  learnt  to 
^e  of  Denoyer;  bought  my  shoes  of  Tull,  my 
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thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  the  d 
London. 

"  I  rejoiced  heartily  at  this  news,  an 
first  opportunity  of  pacing  my  Gong 
upon  so  happy  an  occasion.  As  I  wai 
this  visit  in  very  clean  canonicals,  my  fi 
possibly,  had  connected  the  idea  of  a  g 
with  a  good  cassock,  received  me  with 
complaisance  and  good-humour ;  and  it 
testified  his  jo^  at  seeing  me,  desired 
formed  of  my  fortune  and  preferment, 
a  particular  account  of  all  that  had  hi 
me  since  our  separation;  and  condoi 
very  blunt  request,  that  he  would  len 
guineas  to  pay  my  debts  with,  and  to  m 
happiest  curatewithin  the  bills  of  morta 
As  there  was  something  curious  in  i 
answer  to  this  request,  I  shall  give  it  U 
for  word,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  il 
the  whole  speech  in  italics,  that  my 
ruptions  may  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Fi/ii^  guineas  !  And  so  you  have  run 
debt  jy^y'tw  pounds  ten  shillings  J  Wi 
trifle,  sir.  ay,  I  mean  so.  Fifty 

the  sum  you  want;  and  perhaps  you  too% 
hard  if  I  refused  lending  it.    I  should 
kneu3  you  tvoovld.    Let  me  see  (going  to 
toire).    Can  you  change  me  a  hundred  p 
Who  I,  sir?  you  surpnze  me.  Here  Jok 
John)  get  change  for  a  hundred  pow 
tvant  to  lend  this  gentleman  some  mone^ 
no;  I  shan't  want  you  (Exit  John). 
have  forty  guineas  in  my  pocket.    You  i 
other  ten  somewhere  else.    One,  ixoo^ 
there  are  just  forty  guineas.    And  pray 
do  you  intend  to  pay  me  f  I  had  ratner  I 
sir;  from  taking  any ;  I  did  not  expec 
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ified.  Extravagance^  sir^  is  the  sure  road  to 
ification,  I  must  deal  plainly  mth  you.  He 
tends  his  money  has  a  right  to  deal  plainly. 

ie^n  the  world  with  about  txw  thousand 
is  tn  your  pocket.  Seventeen  hundred,  sir. 
these  seventeen  hundred  pounds,  J  think,  lasted 
ibout  Jive  years.  True,  sir.  JFive  times  three 
ffleen.  Ay,  you  lived  at  the  rate  of  about 
^hundred  and  jifiy  pounds  a  year.  After  this, 
9U  tell  me  yourself,  you  turned  curate;  and 
uejbrty  pounds  a  year  was  an  immense  sum, 
oery  prudently  Jell  in  love  and  married  a  beg- 

bo  you  think,  sir,  that  if  I  had  intended  to 

?f  ^  ^^g^^9  ^  should  have  spent  my  fortune  as 
f  No,  sir ;  I  married  a  woman  of  fortune, 
\  fortune  ;  and  so  might  t/ou — What  hindered 
'  But  I  say  nothing  against  your  wife.  I  hope 
tre  both  heartily  sorry  that  you  ever  saw  one 
\er's  foces.  Are  your  children  boys  or  girls  ? 
ly  sir.  And  I  suppose  I  am  to  portion  them  ? 
I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  sir,  that  this  is  the 
mm  you  must  expect  from  Me,  I  havepropor^ 
d  my  expences  to  my  estate,  and  will  not  be 
?  uneasy  by  the  extravagance  of  any  man  living, 
ve  two  thousand  a  year,  and  I  spend  two  thou- 
.  If  you  have  but  forty,  I  see  no  occasion  for 
spending  more  than  forty.  I  have  a  sincere 
rd  for  you,  and  I  think  my  actions  have  proved 
)mt  a  gentleman  who  knows  you  very  well,  told 
esterday,  that  you  were  an  expensive,  thought-- 
extravagant,  young  foUom. 
I  know  not  to  what  length  my  friend  would  have 
[ided  his  harangue  ;  but  as  I  had  already  heard 
gh,  I  laid  the  forty  guineas  upon  the  table, 
like  lady  Townly  in  the  play,  taking  a  great 
,  and  swallowing  a  wrong  word  or  two,  left 
'oom  without  speaking  a  syllable. 


XVUl     laiWtlJ^    J^IV|#C^A     UVLJWG  SfK  Irlllfl 

oblige 

Your  humble  servant  and  ad 


To  gratify  my  correspondent,  I  have 
his  letter  in  the  manner  I  received  it. 
entreat  the  next  time  I  have  the  favour 
from  him,  that  he  will  contrive  to  be  a 
new  in  his  subject :  for  I  am  fully  persi 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  as  we 
laity,  who  have  borrowed  money  of  thi 
have  been  treated  exactly  in  the  same  i 
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To  the  entertainment  of  my  fair  readi 
recommend  to  them  an  old  fashioned  vii 
prudence,  I  shall  devote  this  and  the  fo 
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married  to  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  more 
merit.  They  lived  happily  together  for  some  years, 
with  nothing  to  disturb  them  but  the  want  of  chil- 
dren. The  husband,  who  saw  himself  richer  every 
dqr,  grew  impatient  for  an  heir ;  and  as  time  ra- 
ther lessened  than  increased  the  hopes  of  one,  he 
became  by  degrees  indifferent,  and  at  last  averse 
to  his  wife.  This  change  in  his  affection  was  the 
kaviest  affiction  to  her ;  yet  so  gentle  was  her 
disposition,  that  she  reproached  him  only  with  her 
teurs;  and  seldom  with  those,  but  when  upbraid- 
ing and  iU-usi^e  made  her  unable  to  restrain  them. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  some  married  philosophers, 
thit  the  tears  of  a  wife  are  apt  to  wash  away  pity 
fiom  the  heart  of  a  husband.  Mr.  Wilson  will 
yivdon  me  if  I  rank  him,  at  that  time,  among 
tkeie  philosophers.  He  had  lately  hired  a  lodging 
k  the  country,  at  a  small  distance  from  town, 
viuther  he  usually  retired  in  the  evening,  to  avoid, 
nhe  called  it,  the  persecutions  of  his  wife. 

Iq  this  cruel  separation,  and  without  complaint, 
Repassed  away  a  twelvemonth;  seldom  seeing  him 
but  when  business  required  his  attendance  at  home, 
and  never  sleeping  with  him.  At  the  end  of  which 
time,  however,  his  behaviour,  in  appearance,  grew 
kinder ;  he  saw  her  oftener,  and  began  to  speak  to 
her  with  tenderness  and  compassion. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  taken  an  obliging  leave 
of  her,  to  pass  the  day  at  his  country  lodging,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  town; 
ttd  stopping  in  her  way  home  at  a  thread-shop  in 
a  bye-street  near  St.  James's,  she  saw  Mr.  Wilson 
Oosiing  the  way,  and  afterwards  knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  genteel  house  over  against  her,  which 
Was  opened  by  a  servant  in  livery,  and  immediately 
that,  without  a  word  being  spoken.    As  the  man- 
ner of  his  entrance,  and  her  not  knowing  he  had 
c3 


that  Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  wat 

walk  has  so  tired  me  Pray  give  me 

water  1  am  quite  faint  with  fatigue.' 

woman  of  the  shop  ran  herself  for  the  y 
by  the  additional  help  of  some  hartshor 
at  hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  became,  in  appea 
lerably  composed.  She  then  looked 
threads  she  wanted,  and  having  desire 
might  be  sent  for,  *  I  believe,'  said  she, ' 
quite  frightened  to  see  me  look  so  pale ; 
walked  a  great  way,  and  should  cert 
fainted  if  I  had  not  stepped  into  your  s 
you  were  talking  of  the  gentleman  over 
I  fancied  I  knew  him ;  but  his  name  i 
you  say«  Is  he  a  married  man,  pray?' 
piest  in  the  world,  madam,  returned  i 
woman,  he  is  wonderfully  fond  of  chi 
to  his  great  joy  his  lady  is  now  lying-in 
child,  which  is  to  be  christened  this  eve 
as  fine  a  boy,  they  say  it  is,  as  ever 
At  this  moment,  and  as  good  fortune  ¥ 
it,  for  the  saving  a  second  dose  of  harf 
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firmed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  country  lodging  to 
which  he  was  supposed  to  retire  almost  every  even* 
kg  since  his  duAcreement  with  his  wife:  but  in 
tStt  it  was  to  his  house  near  St.  James's  that  he 
constantly  went.  He  had  indeed  hired  the  lodg« 
ngs  above  mentioned,  but  from  another  motive 
nan  merely  to  shun  hb  wife.  The  occasion  was 
tfus: 

As  he  was  sauntering  one  day  through  the  bird- 
cage walk  in  the  park,  he  saw  a  young  woman  sit- 
&^  alone  upon  one  of  the  benches,  who,  though, 
plainly,  was  neatly  dressed,  and  whose  air  and 
manner  distinguished  her  from  the  lower  class  of 
vomen.  He  drew  nearer  to  her  without  being 
perceived,  and  saw  in  her  countenance,  which  in- 
Mcence  and  beauty  adorned,  the  most  composed 
■dancholy  that  can  be  imagined.  He  stood  look- 
itf  at  her  for  some  time ;  which  she  at  last  per- 
caving,  started  from  her  seat  in  some  confusion, 
and  endeavoured  to  avoid  him.  The  fear  of  losing 
her  gave  him  courage  to  speak  to  her.  He  begged 
pardon  for  disturbing  her,  and  excused  his  curio- 
attj  by  her  extreme  beauty,  and  the  melancholy 
that  was  mixed  with  it. 

It  is  observed  by  a  very  wise  author  whose  name 
ad  book  I  forget,  that  a  woman's  heart  is  never 
i6  brim-full  of  affliction,  but  a  little  flattery  will 
insinuate  itself  into  a  corner  of  it ;  and  as  Wilson, 
Was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  an  easy  address,  the 
lady  was  soon  persuaded  to  replace  herself  upon 
the  bench,  and  to  admit  him  at  her  side.  Wilson 
irho  was  really  heart-struck,  made  her  a  thousand 
nrotestations  of  esteem  and  friendship ;  conjuring 
oer  to  tell  him  if  his  fortune  or  services  could  con- 
tribute to  her  happiness,  and  vowing  never  to  leave 
her,  till  she  made  him  acquianted  with  the  cause  of 
her  concern. 
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Here  a  short  pause  ensued ;  and  after  a  dec 
and  a  stream  of  tears,  the  lady  began  thus : 

*  If,  sir>  you  are  the  gentleman  your  appe 
speaks  you  to  be,  I  shall  thank  Heaven  that 
found  you.  I  am  the  unfortunate  widow 
officer  who  was  killed  at  Dettingen.  Am  1 
only  a  lieutenant,  and  his  commission  all  1 
tune,  I  married  him  against  a  mother's  coiiac 
which  she  has  disclaimed  me.  How  I  love 
or  he  me,  as  he  was  gone  for  ever  from  me^ 
forbear  to  mention,  though  I  am  unable  to 
At  my  return  to  England,  for  I  was  the  c< 
follower  of  his  fortunes,  I  obtained,  with 
difficulty,  the  allowance  of  a  subaltera'a  i 
and  took  lodgings  at  Chelsea. 

'  In  this  retirement  I  wrote  to  my  motb 
<|uainting  her  with  my  loss  and  poverty,  and 
ing  her  forgiveness  for  my  disobedience ;  b 
cruel  answer  I  received  from  her  determin 
at  all  events,  not  to  trouble  her  again. 

'  I  lived  upon  this  slender  allowance  « 
imaginable  thrifl,  till  an  old  officer,  a  firi 
my  husband,  discovered  me  at  church,  anc 
me  a  visit.  To  this  gentleman's  bounty 
long  been  indebted  for  an  annuity  of  twenty  p 
in  quarterly  payments.  As  he  was  punc 
these  payments,  which  were  always  made  i 
morning  they  came  due,  and  yesterday  beiD( 
ter-day,  I  wondered  I  neither  saw  him  noi 
from  him.  Early  this  morning  I  walked  fron 
sea  to  inquire  for  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Pall 
but  how  shall  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  news  I 
there  ? — This  friend !  this  generous  and  di 
ested  friend!  was  killed  yesterday  in  a  d 
Hyde-park.'  She  stopt  here  to  give  ven 
torrent  of  tears,  and  then  proceeded.  *  I  ^ 
stunned  at  this  intelligence  that  I  knew  not  n 
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to  go.  Chance  more  than  choice  brought  roe  to 
this  place  ;  whore  if  I  have  found  a  benefactor — 
ind  indeed,  sir,  I  have  need  of  one — I  shall  call 
it  the  happiest  accident  of  my  life.' 

The  widow  ended  her  story,  which  was  literally 
tnie,  in  so  engaging  and  interesting  a  manner  that 
¥^ilson  was  gone  an  age  in  love  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  thanked  her  for  the  confidence  she  had  placed 
in  him,  and  swore  never  to  desert  her.  He  then 
requested  the  honour  of  attending  her  home,  to 
iriuch  she  readily  consented,  walking  with  him  to 
Buckingham-gate,  where  a  coach  was  called,  which 
conveyed  them  to  Chelsea.  Wilson  dined  with  her 
dtttray,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  same  house, 
cilling  himself  Roberts,  and  a  single  man.  These 
were  the  lodgings  I  have  mentioned  before;  where, 
by  unbounded  generosity  and  constant  assiduities. 
Be  triumphed  in  a  few  weeks  over  the  honour  of 
this  fair  widow. 

I  shall  stop  a  moment  here,  to  caution  those  vir- 
toous  widows  who  are  my  readers,  against  too  hast^ 
t  disbelief  of  this  event.  If  they  please  to  consi- 
der the  situation  of  this  lady,  with  poverty  to  alarm, 
gratitude  to  incite,  and  a  handsome  fellow  to  in- 
iune,  they  will  allow  that  in  a  world  near  six  thou- 
md  years  old,  one  such  instance  of  frailty,  even 
ma  young  and  beautiful  widow,  may  possibly  have 
liappened.    But  to  go  on  with  my  story. 

Jjie  effects  of  this  intimacy  were  soon  visible  in 
fte  lady's  shape ;  a  circumstance  that  greatly  ad- 
ded to  the  happiness  of  Wilson.  He  determined 
to  remove  her  to  town ;  and  accordingly  took  the 
house  near  St.  James's,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
leen  him  enter,  and  where  his  mistress,  who  passed 
hi  the  neighbourhood  for  his  wife,  at  that  time 
lay-in. 
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[conclusion  of  the  STORT  of  MRS.  wu 

I  RETURN  now  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  whom  we 
a  hackney-coach,  going  to  her  own  house«  in 


her  that  her  constitution  was  good,  and  her  ; 
tion  equal  to  it ;  for  she  has  often  told  me  d 
passed  the  night  of  that  day  in  a  conditio! 
better  than  madness. 

In  the  morning  her  husband  returned; 
his  heart  was  happy,  and  without  suspidoc 
discovery,  he  was  more  than  usually  complai 
her.  She  received  his  civilities  with  her  accui 
cheerfulness ;  and  finding  that  business  wo 
tain  him  in  the  city  for  some  hours,  she  detei 
whatever  distress  it  might  occasion  her,  to 
immediate  visit  to  his  mistress,  and  to  wait  tl 
she  saw  him.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  8 
to  be  called,  and  in  her  handsomest  undre 
with  the  most  composed  countenance,  she 
directly  to  the  house.  She  inquired  at  the 
Mr.  Roberts  was  within ;  and  being  answei 
but  that  he  dined  at  home,  she  asked  after  h 
and  if  she  was  well  enough  to  see  company;  i 


with  Mr.  Roberts,  she  should  be  glad  to  vf 
him  in  his  lady's  apartment.  The  servant  r 
mediately  up  stairs,  and  as  quickly  returned 
message  from  his  mistreS;  that  she  would  b 
to  see  her. 


It  was 
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Mrs.  Wilfldn  confesses  that  at  this  moment,  not- 
withstanding the  resolution  she  had  taken,  her 
ipirits  totally  forsook  her,  and  that  she  followed  the 
ier?ant  with  her  knees  knocking  together,  and  a 
bee  paler  than  death.  She  entered  the  room  where 
die  lady  was  sitting,  without  remembering  on  what 
cnrand  she  came ;  out  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty, 
and  the  elegance  that  adorned  it,  brought  every 
tlmig  to  her  thoughts,  and  lefl  her  with  no  other 
power  than  to  fling  herself  into  a  chair,  from  which 
ihe  instantly  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting  fit. 

The  whole  house  was  alarmed  upon  this  occasion, 
nd  every  one  busied  in  assisting  the  stranger ;  but 
awst  of  all  the  mistress,  who  was  indeed  of  a 
boikiaiie  disposition,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  other 
thoughts  to  disturb  her  than  tne  mere  feelings  of 
hmnfaiity.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  and  with 
the  proper  applications,  Mrs.  Wilson  began  to  re- 
cover. She  looked  round  her  with  amazement  at 
first,  not  recollecting  where  she  was ;  but  seeing 
benidf  supported  by  her  rival,  to  whose  care  she 
VIS  so  much  obliged,  and  who,  in  the  tenderest  dis- 
tress was  inquiring  how  she  did,  she  felt  herself  re- 
Itpsing  into  a  second  fit.  It  was  now  that  she  ex- 
erted all  the  courage  she  was  mistress  of,  which, 
together  with  a  flood  of  tears  that  came  to  her  relief, 
Cttbled  her  when  the  servants  were  withdrawn  to 
begin  as  follows. 

'lam  indeed,  madam,  an  unfortunate  woman, 
nd  subject  to  these  fits ;  but  will  never  again  be 
tte  occasion  of  trouble  in  this  house.  You  are  a 
lorely  woman,  and  deserve  to  be  happy  in  the  best 
of  husbands.  I  have  a  husband  too ;  but  his  af- 
ftctions  are  gone  from  me.  He  is  not  unknown  to 
Kr.  Roberts,  though  unfortunately  I  am.  It  was 
&r  his  advice  and  assistance  that  I  made  this  visit ; 
^  not  findiiig  him  at  home;  I  begged  admittance 


tatner  did  you  say  /  1  am  mistaken  tli( 
you  had  been  a  stranger  to  him.'  *  T< 
own*  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  ^  but  not  to  } 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  fond  of  the  li 
If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  madam 
obliged.' 

The  importunity  of  this  request,  t 
first,  and  the  settled  concern  of  this  an) 
gave  Mrs.  Roberts  the  most  alarmioi 
had,  however,  the  presence  of  mind 
for  the  child,  and  to  watch  without 
behaviour  of  the  stranger.  Mrs.  Will 
her  arms,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said, 
boy,  madam  ;  would  I  had  such  a  hi 
been  mine,  I  had  been  happy !'  With 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  tendeme 
endeavoured  to  restrain,  she  kissed  1 
returned  it  to  its  mother. 

It  was  happy  for  that  lady  that  she  I 
to  leave  the  room.  She  had  seen  an 
made  her  shudder  for  herself ;  and : 
some  minutes,  aiter  having  delivered 
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jwif  to  acquaint  me  with  your  story.  Perhaps  it 
concerDS  me ;  I  have  a  prophetic  heart  that  tells 
Bie  it  does.  But  whatever  I  may  suffer,  or  whether 
I  fire  or  die,  I  will  be  just  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  so  affected  with  this  generosity, 
Ast  she  possibly  had  discovered  herself,  if  a  loud 
boddng  at  the  door,  and  immediately  after  it  the 
eitiance  of  her  husband  into  the  room,  had  not  pre- 
mted  her.  He  was  moving  towards  his  mistress 
vith  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  when  the  sight  of  her 
vintor  fixed  him  to  a  spot,  and  struck  him  with  an 
Mfionishment  not  to  be  described.  The  eyes  of 
both  ladies  were  at  once  rivetted  to  his,  which  so 
increased  his  confusion,  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  pity 
to  what  he  felt,  and  to  relieve  her  companion,  spoke 
to  him  as  follows :  '  I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you 
■e  surprised  at  seeing  a  perfect  stranger  in  your 
konte ;  bat  my  business  is  with  the  master  of  it;  and 
tfyoa  will  oblige  me  with  a  hearing  in  another  room, 
it  will  add  to  the  civilities  which  your  lady  has  en- 
tertained me  with.' 

^^Ison,  who  expected  another  kind  of  greeting 
from  his  wife,  was  so  revived  at  her  prudence,  that 
bis  powers  of  motion  began  to  return ;  and  quitting 
tbe  room,  he  conducted  her  to  a  parlour  below  stairs. 
Th^  were  no  sooner  entered  into  this  parlour,  than 
die  husband  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  fixing  his 
jyes  upon  the  ground,  while  the  wife  addressed  him 
in  these  words. 

*  How  I  have  discovered  your  secret,  or  how  the 
cbcovery  has  tormented  me,  I  need  not  tell  you. 
It  IS  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  miserable 
&r  ever.  My  business  with  you  is  short ;  I  have 
only  a  question  to  ask,  and  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
you  in  this  world.  Tell  me  truly  then,  as  you  shall 
inswer  it  hereafter,  if  you  have  seduced  this  lady 
iBkder  false  appearances,  or  have  fallen  into  guilt 
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guessed  at  what  I  am,  it  was  only  from  I 
she  saw  me  in,  which  I  could  not  hid 
You  have  acted  nobly  then,  returned 
have  opened  my  eyes  at  last  to  see  an 
you.    And  now,  it  you  have  patience 
you  shall  know  all. 

He  then  told  her  of  his  first  meetio 
lady,  and  of  every  circumstance  that  ha 
since ;  concluding  with  his  determinati< 
her,  and  with  a  thousand  promises  of  fit 
wife,  if  she  generously  consented,  afte 
happened,  to  receive  him  as  ahusband.- 
must  consent,'  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  i 
moment  opened  the  door,  and  burst  int( 
^  she  must  consent.  You  are  her  hi 
may  command  it.  For  me,  madam,'  coi 
turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  '  he  shall  ne 
more.  I  have  injured  you  through  ign 
will  atone  for  it  to  the  utmost.  He  i 
band,  madam,  and  you  must  receive  h 
listened  to  what  has  passed,  and  am  i 
join  my  entreaties  with  his,  that  you  mi 
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ler  child,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  taken  home 
o  her  own  house ;  where  at  the  end  of  a  year  she 
ras  so  happy,  after  all  her  distresses,  as  to  present 
inn  with  a  sister,  with  whom  he  is  to  divide  his 
ather's  fortune.    His  mother  retired  into  the  coun- 

7,  and,  two  years  after,  was  married  to  a  gentleman 
great  worth ;  to  whom,  on  his  first  proposals  to 
ler,  she  related  every  circumstance  of  her  story. 
the  boy  pays  her  a  visit  every  year,  and  is  now  with 
lis  sister  upon  one  of  these  visits.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
perfectly  happy  in  his  wife,  and  has  sent  me,  in  his 
nwn  hand,  this  moral  to  his  story  : 

*  That  though  prudence  and  generosity  may  not 
dwaya  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  heart  of  a  husband, 
fet  a  constant  perseverance  in  them  will,  one  time 
■r  othery  most  certainly  regain  it.' 


No.  6.   THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1753. 


Totum  mundum  agU  histrio, 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAWr. 

"  SIR, 

As  you  have  chosen  the  whole  world  for  your 
province,  one  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  you  will 
tiot  neglect  that  epitome  of  it,  the  theatre.  Most 
i»f  ^our  predecessors  have  bestowed  their  favourite 
[lains  upon  it :  the  learned  and  the  critics,  generally 
two  very  distinct  denominations  of  men,  have  em- 
ployed many  hours  and  much  paper  in  comparing 
3ie  ancient  and  modern  stage.  I  shall  not  under- 
lake  to  decide  a  question  which  seems  to  me  so  im- 
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possible  to  be  determined,  as  which  have  most  me- 
rit, plays  written  in  a  dead  language,  and  which  we 
can  only  read ;  or  such  as  we  every  day  see  acted 
inimitably,  in  a  tongue  familiar  to  us,  and  adapted 
to  our  common  ideas  and  customs.  The  only  pre- 
ference that  I  shall  pretend  to  give  to  the  moaem 
stage  over  Greece  and  Rome,  relates  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  letter :  I  mean  the  daily  progrea  we 
make  towards  nature.  This  will  startle  any  bigot 
iq  £uripide6,who  perhaps  will  immediately  demaM^ 
whether  Juliet's  nurse  be  a  more  natural  goiwip  thai 
Electra's  or  Medea's.  But  I  did  not  hint  at  the 
representation  of  either  persons  or  characten.  The 
improvement  of  nature,  which  I  had  in  view,  allii^ 
ed  to  those  excellent  exhibitions  of  the  animal  of 
inanimate  parts  of  the  creation,  which  are  furaidied 
by  the  worthy  philosophers  Rich  and  Garrick;lho 
latter  of  whom  has  refined  on  his  competitor ;  sd 
having  perceived  that  art  was  become  so  periect 
that  it  was  necessary  to  mimic  it  by  nature,  he  hfli 
happUy  introduced  a  cascade  of  real  water. 

I  Know  there  are  persons  of  a  systematic  turoi 
who  affirm  that  the  audience  are  not  delighted  with 
this  beautiful  water-fall,  from  the  reality  of  the  dl» 
ment,  but  merely  because  they  are  pleased  with  the 
novelty  of  any  thing  that  is  out  of  its  proper  place. 
Thus  they  tell  you  that  the  town  is  charmed  witha 
genuine  cascade  upon  the  stage,  and  was  in  raptoiei 
last  year  with  one  of  tin  at  Vauxhall.  But  this  il 
certainly  prejudice :  the  world,  Mr.  Fitz-AdaflHi 
though  never  sated  with  show,  is  sick  of  fictioa* 
I  foresee  the  time  approaching,  when  delusion  wS 
not  be  suffered  in  any  part  of  the  drama :  the  ininn* 
table  Serpent  in  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  the 
amorous  Ostrich  in  the  Sorcerer,  shall  be  replaced 
by  real  monsters  from  Afric.  It  is  well  known  that 
tlie  pantomime  of  the  Genii  narrowly  escaped  being 
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amnedy  on  my  lady  Maxim's  observing  very  judi- 
iouslyy  ^  that  the  brick-kiln  was  horridly  executed, 
nd  did  not  smell  at  all  like  one.' 

When  this  entire  castigation  of  improprieties  is 
irought  abouty  the  age  will  do  justice  to  one  of  the 
irst  reformers  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Gibber,  who  at- 
empted  to  introduce  a  taste  for  real  nature  in  his 
Jsesar  in  Egypt,  and  treated  the  audience  with 
eal — not  swans  indeed,  for  that  would  have  been 
DO  bold  an  attempt  in  the  dawn  of  truth,  but  very 
leraonable  geese.  The  inventor,  like  other  original 
^eniiuesy  was  treated  ill  by  a  barbarous  age :  yet  I 
an  venture  to  a£Brm,  that  a  stricter  adherence  to 
eality  would  have  saved  even  those  times  from 
leing  shocked  by  absurdities,  always  incidental  to 
iction.  I  myself  remember,  how,  much  about  that 
m,  the  great  Senesino,  representing  Alexander  at 
he  tiege  of  Oxydracse,  so  far  forgot  himself  in  the 
leat  or  conquest,  as  to  stick  his  sword  in  one  of  the 
pasteboard  stones  of  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  bore 
It  in  triumph  before  him  as  he  entered  the  breach ; 
I  puerility  so  renowned  a  general  could  never  have 
Dommitted,  if  the  ramparts  tiad  been  built,  as  in  this 
enlightened  age  they  would  be,  of  actual  brick  and 
itone. 

*•  Will  you  forgive  an  elderly  man,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Adam»  if  he  cannot  help  recollecting  another  pas- 
sage that  happened  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  same 
excellent  performer  ?  He  was  stepping  into  Ar- 
inida's  enchanted  bark ;  but  treading  short,  as  he 
Was  more  attentive  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra  than  to  the  breadth  of  the  shore,  he  fell 
prostrate,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  great  pain,  with 
the  edge  of  a  wave  running  into  his  side.    In  the 

E resent  state  of  things,  the  worst  that  could  have 
appened  to  him,  would  have  been  drowning ;  a 
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fate  far  more  becoming  Rinaldo,  especially  in  the 
sight  of  a  British  audience  ! 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  wander  a  little  from  the 
stage,  I  shall  observe  that  this  pursuit  of  nature  ii 
not  confined  to  the  theatre,  but  operates  where  one 
should  least  expect  to  meet  it,  in  our  fashions.  Tbs 
fair  part  of  the  creation  are  shedding  all  cov0ria| 
of  the  head,  displaying  their  unveiJed  charmtig 
tresses,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  are  daily  moulting  llM 
rest  of  their  clothes.  What  lovely  fall  of  shookleni 
what  ivory  necks,  what  snowy  breasts  in  all  the 
pride  of  nature,  are  continually  divested  of  art  ud 
ornament  ? 

In  gardening,  the  same  love  of  nature  prevaik 
Clipt  hedges,  avenues,  regular  platforms,  stiaight 
canals  have  been  for  some  time  very  properly  a* 
ploded.  There  is  not  a  citizen  who  aoes  not  tdbi 
more  pains  to  torture  his  acre  and  half  into  krtgih 
iarities,  than  he  formerly  would  have  employed  It 
make  it  as  formal  as  his  cravat.  Kent,  the  friod 
of  nature,  was  the  Calvin  of  this  reformation ;  but 
like  the  other  champion  of  truth,  after  having  rooted 
tinsel  and  trumpery,  with  the  true  zeal  of  a  founder 
of  a  sect,  he  pushed  his  discipline  to  the  deformitf 
of  holiness ;  not  content  with  banishing  symmeCrf 
and  regularity,  he  imitated  nature  even  in  her  ble- 
mishes, and  planted  dead  trees  and  mole-hillSy  ii 
opposition  to  parterres  and  quincunxes. 

The  last  branch  of  our  fashions  into  which  the 
close  observation  of  nature  has  been  introduced,  il 
our  desserts;  a  subject  I  have  not  room  now  totreit 
at  large,  but  which  yet  demands  a  few  wor(iB,andnfll 
improperly  in  this  paper,  as  I  see  them  a  little  in  the 
light  of  apantomime.  J ellies^ biscuits,  sugar-plumb^ 
and  creams  have  long  given  way  to  harlequins,  gM« 
dollers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shepherdesses  of  SazM- 
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^  But  these,  unconnected,  and  only  seeming 
inder  among  groyes  of  curled  paper  and  silk 
tMf  were  soon  discovered  to  be  too  insipid  and 
«Ding.  By  degrees  whole  meadows  of  cattle, 
e  same  brittle  materials,  spread  themselves 
the  whole  table ;  cottages  rose  in  sugar,  and 
Im  in  barley-sugar;  pigmy  Neptunes  in  cars  of 
e^shdlsy  triumphed  over  oceans  of  looking- 

cr  seas  of  silver  tissue;  and  at  length  the 
I  tyatem  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  succeeded 

the  transformations  which  Chloe  and  other 
professors  had  introduced  into  the  science  of 
rlyphic  eating.  Confectionersfound  their  trade 
ler  away,  while  toymen  and  china-shops  were 
■ly  fashionable  purveyors  of  the  last  stage  of 

entertainments.  Women  of  the  first  quality 
home  from  Chevenix's  laden  with  dolls  and 
not,  for  their  children,  but  their  house- 
T.  At  last  even  these  puerile  puppet-shows  are 
ig  into  disuse,  and  more  manly  ways  of  con- 
igourrepasts  are  established.  Gigantic  figures 
eded  to  pigmies.  And  if  the  present  taste  con- 
Bysbrack  and  other  neglected  statuaries^ 
might  have  adorned  Grecian  saloons,  though 
rrecian  desserts,  may  come  into  vogue.  It  is 
D  that  a  celebrated  confectioner,  so  the  ar- 
:ts  of  our  desserts  still  humbly  call  themselves, 
lained,  that  after  having  prepared  a  middle 
if  ^ods  and  goddesses,  eighteen  feet  high,  his 
rould  not  cause  the  ceiling  of  his  parlour  to  be 
lished  to  facilitate  their  entree :  *  Imaginez 
said  he,  gue  mi  lord  rCa  pas  voulu  faire  oter  le 

ahall  mention  but  two  instances  of  glorious 
ificence  and  taste  in  desserts,  in  which  foreign- 
iYC  surpassed  every  thing  yet  performed  in 
unptutus  island.  The  former  was  a  duke  uf 
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Wirtemberg,  who,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  tbirt 
four,  gave  a  dessert,  in  which  was  a  representatu 
of  mount  ^tna,  which  vomited  out  real  fir&>wori 
over  the  heads  of  the  company,  during  the  whg 
entertainment.  The  other  was  the  intendiot 
Gascony,  who,  on  the  late  birth  of  the  duke 
Burgundy,  among  other  magnificent  festivitk 
treated  the  noblesse  of  the  province  with  a  din 
and  a  dessert,  the  latter  of  which  concluded  wi 
a  representation,  by  wax  figures  movine  by  dod 
work,  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  DaupnineSy  ■ 
the  happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  their  monarchy. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  servant, 

"  JULIOi" 
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There  are  certain  follies  and  impertinences,  wlik 
people  of  good  sense  and  good  nature  are  efa 
day  guilty  of,  and  which  are  only  considered! 
them  as  things  of  course,  and  of  too  little  cool 
quence  for  palliation  or  apology. 

Whoever  is  a  frequenter  of  public  assemblieii  i 
joins  in  a  party  at  cards  in  private  families,  willgn 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  complaint.  I  am,fi 
my  own  part,  a  lover  of  the  game  of  Whist,- in 
should  oftener  be  seen  in  those  places  where  it 
played  for  trifies,  if  I  was  not  o£Pended  at  the  mil 
ners  of  my  friends.  How  common  is  it  with  mob 
people,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  unsuccettfi 
hand  of  cards,  to  burst  forth  into  sallies  of  fittfi 
jjomplaiuts  of  their  own  amazing  ill-fortunei  andtb 
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ant  and  invariable  success  of  their  antagonists! 
r  have  such  excellent  memories  as  to  be  able  to 
int  every  game  they  have  lost  for  six  months  suc« 
rely>  and  yet  are  so  extremely  forgetful  at  the 
time,  as  not  to  recollet  a  single  game  that 
have  won.  Or  if  you  put  them  in  mind  of  any 
lordinary  success  that  you  have  been  witness 
ley  acknowledge  it  with  reluctance,  and  assure 
upon  their  honours,  that  in  a  whole  twelve- 
tha  play,  they  never  rose  winners  but  that 

tit  if  these  Growlers,  a  name  which  I  shall 
j8  call  the  men  of  this  class  by,  would  content 
iselves  with  giving  repeated  iiistories  of  their 
Ul-fortune,  without  making  invidious  remarks 
I  the  successes  of  others,  the  evil  would  not  be 
;reat.  Indeed,  I  am  apt  to  impute  it  to  their 
I9  that  they  stop  short  of  the  grossest  affronts : 
have  seen  in  their  faces  such  rancour  and  inve- 
cy,  that  nothing  but  a  lively  apprehension  of 
«quences  could  have  restrained  their  tongues* 
!appy  would  it  be  for  the  ladies  if  they  had  the 
e  consequences  to  apprehend;  for,  I  am  sorry  to 
itt  I  have  met  with  female — I  will  not  say 
nrlers:  the  word  is  too  harsh  for  them;  let 
call  them  Fretters,  who  with  the  prettiest 
and  the  liveliest  wit  imaginable,  have  con- 
tended to  be  the  jest  and  disturbance  of  the 
le  company. 

I  fashionable  life,  indeed,  where  every  one  is 
dg  behind  the  mask  of  good  breeding,  and  where 
ire  is  never  seen  to  peep  out  but  upon  very  ex- 
rdinaiT  occasions,  frequent  convulsions  of  the 
ares,  flushings  succeeded  by  paleness,  twistings 
he  body,  fits  of  the  fidgets,  and  complaints  of 
loderate  heat,  are  the  only  symptons  of  ill- 
une.  But  if  we  travel  eastward  from  St.  James's, 
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and  visit  the  territories  of  my  good  lord-mayor,  we 
shall  see  nature  stript  of  herniasquerade,  andhetf 
gentlemen  and  ladies  speaking  the  language  of  tbe 
heart. 

For  the  entertainment  of  polite  life,  and  became 
polite  life  is  sometimes  a  little  in  want  of  entertain- 
ment, I  shall  set  down  a  conversation  thatpasndl 
few  nights  ago,  at  an  Assembl^e  in  ThameS'Street; 
between  two  Fretters  at  a  Whist-table ;  one  of 
which  had  a  beautiful  daughter  of  eighteen  jeanrf 
age,  leaning  upon  her  mother's  chair. 

'  Five  trumps,  two  honours,  and  lose  four  bf 
cards?  But  I  believe,  madam,  you  neverloitl 
game  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life.' 

*  Now  and  then,  madam.' 

*  Not  in  the  memory  of  your  daughter,  Ibdieve: 
and  miss  is  not  so  extremely  young  neither.  Chili 

are  trumps — Well !  if  ever  I  play  again !  ^ToB 

are  three  by  cards,  madam — * 

^  And  two  by  honours.  I  had  them  in  my  offi 
hand/ 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  I  had  really  forgot 
whose  deal  it  was.  But  I  thought  the  clovoa- 
footed  gentleman  had  left  oflp  teaching.  Prif» 
madam,  will  he  expect  more  than  one's  soul  for 
half  a  dozen  lessons  ?' 

*  You  are  pleased  to  be  severe,  madam ;  but  yott 
know  I  am  not  easily  put  out  of  temper.  WbMf 
the  trump.' 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  cool  behaviour 
of  this  lady,  and  could  not  help  whispering  tober 
daughter,  *  You  have  a  sweet-tempered  mamini, 
miss.  How  happy  would  it  be  if  every  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  was  so  amiably  disposed!'  I  ob- 
served that  miss  blushed  and  looked  down ;  bnt  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  reason,  till  all  at  once  her 
mamma's  good  fortune  changed,  and  her  adversarji 
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f  holding  the  four  honours  in  her  own  hand,  and 
f  the  assistance  of  her  partner,  won  the  game  at 
deal. 

*  And  now,  madam,'  cried  the  patient  lady,  *  is 
you  or  I  who  have  bargained  with  the  devil  ?  I 
edare  it,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  won  a  game 
Hunst  you  in  my  life.  Indeed,  I  should  wonder  if 
nady  unless  there  had  been  a  curtain  between  you 
ad  your  partner.  But  one  has  a  fine  time  on't 
ideed!  to  be  always  losing,  and  yet  always  to  be 
iited  for  winning ;  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  that  I 
ver  rose  a  winner  in  my  born  days.  There  was  last 
mniner  at  Tunbridge !  did  any  human  creature  see 
le  so  much  as  win  a  game  ?  And  ask  Mr.  A,  and 
lir  Richard  B,  and  dean  C,  and  lord  and  lady  D, 
nd  all  the  company  at  Bath  this  winter,  if  I  did 
lOt  lose  two  or  three  guineas  every  night  at  half- 
rown  Whist,  for  two  months  together.  But  1  did 
lot  fret  and  talk  of  the  devil,  madam;  no,  madam; 
lOr  did  I  trouble  the  company  with  my  losings, 
KMT  play  the  after-game,  nor  say  provoking  things 
r— No,  madam ;  I  leave  such  behaviour  to  ladies 
hat  ' 

*  Lord !  my  dear,  how  you  heat  yourself!  You 
lie  absolutely  in  a  passion.  Come,  let  us  cut  for 
NUtners.' 

Which  they  immediately  did ;  and  happening  to 
together,  and  to  win  the  next  game,  they  were 
best  company,  and  the  civilest  people  I  ever 
law. 

.  Many  of  my  readers  may  be  too  ready  to  con- 
ceive an  ill  opinion  of  these  ladies ;  but  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  assuring  them,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity,  that  they  are  in  all  other  respects  very  excellent 
people,  and  so  remarkable  for  patience  and  good- 
Bumour,  that  one  of  them  has  been  known  to  lose 
her  husband,  and  both  of  them  their  reputations^ 
^thout  the  least  emotion  or  coqcern.  ... 
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To  be  serious  on  this  occasion;  I  hai 
acquaintance  of  both  sexes,  who,  thou^l 
good-natured  and  worthy  people,  areviolatii 
day  the  laws  of  decency  and  politeness  I 
outrageous  sallies  of  petulance  and  imperti 
I  know  of  no  other  reason  for  a  man's  ti 
his  friends  with  the  history  of  his  misfortoi 
either  to  receive  comfort  from  their  pity,  o 
tage  from  their  charity.  If  the  Orowler 
me  that  he  reaps  either  of  these  benefits  by 


ing  raised  compassion  in  a  single  breast,  oi 
has  once  induced  his  adversary  to  chaii§ 
with  him  out  of  charity,  I  shall  allow  thai 
upon  principles  of  prudence,  and  that  he 
most  teazing,  ridiculous,  and  contemptible, 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  hint  at  gs 
this  paper.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  destrud 
tion  attacked  from  the  stage,  and  wish  su 
the  attempt.  Nor  do  I  condemn  the  custom 
ing  at  cards  for  small  sums,  in  those  whose 
and  circumstances  are  unhurt  by  what  they  1 
the  contrary,  I  look  upon  cards  as  an  innbc 
useful  amusement;  calculated  to  interrupt 
mal  conversations  and  private  cabals  of  lar 
panics,  and  to  give  a  man  something  to  do 
nothing  to  say.  My  design  at  present  is  tc 
to  these  Growlers  and  Fretters,  that  they  ar 
as  well  as  private  nuisances ;  and  to  cau 
quiet  and  civilized  persons  against  cutting 
them  at  the  same  tables,  or  replying  to  th< 
plaints  but  by  a  laugh  of  contempt. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  acquain 
readers,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Mr.  I 
am  preparing  a  book  for  the  press,  entitled  1 
Behaviour  for  the  game  of  Whist;  showing,  t 
an  almost-infinite  variety  of  good  and  baa  hi 
what  degree  the  muscles  of  the  fiice  are  to 
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tracted  or  extended ;  and  how  often  a  lady  may  be 

Ermitted  to  change  colour,  or  a  gentleman  to  bite 
I  lips,  in  the  course  of  the  game.  To  which  will 
beadded^  for  the  benefit  of  all  cool  and  dispassionate 

eyersy  an  exact  calculation  of  the  odds  against 
owlers  and  Fretters. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1755. 


Date  obolum  Belisario, 

A  PHILOSOPHER,  as  I  am,  who  contemplates  the 
Mr!d  with  serious  reflection,  will  be  struck  with  no- 
thing in  it  more  than  its  vicissitudes.  If  he  has  lived 
Iny  time,  he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
exercijBing  his  meditations  on  the  vanity  of  all  sub- 
limary  conditions.  The  changes  of  empires,  the  fall 
Bf  ministers,  the  exaltation  of  obscure  persons,  are 
the  continual  incidents  of  human  comedy.  I  re- 
member that  one  of  the  first  passages  in  history 
ivfaich  made  an  impression  upon  me  in  my  youth 

the  fate  of  Dionysius,  who,  from  being  monarch 
of  Sicily,  was  reduced  to  teach  school  at  Corinth, 
rhough  his  tyranny  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  if  it 

be  called  ruin  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
oppression,  and  to  be  taught  to  know  one's  self,  I 
:oiild  not  help  feeling  that  sort  of  superstitious  pity 
vhich  always  attends  royalty  in  distress.  Who  ever 
perosed  the  stories  of  Edward  the  Second,  Richard 
the  Second,  or  Charles  the  First,  but  forgot  their 
excesses,  and  sighed  for  their  catastrophe  ?  In  this 
free-spirited  island  there  are  no  more  hands  ready 
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to  punish  tyrants,  than  eyes  to  weep  their  fall  It 
is  a  common  case :  we  are  Romans  m  resisting  op- 
pression, very  women  in  lamenting  oppressors! 

If,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  contested,  there  il 
generosity  in  these  sensations,  ought  we  not  dodhl^ 
to  feel  such  emotions,  in  cases  where  regal  virtoea 
become  the  sport  of  fortune  ?  This  island  ought  t» 
be  as  much  the  harbour  of  afflicted  majesty,  asithM 

ibeen  the  scourge  of  offending  majesty.  And  wtM 
every  throne  of  arbitrary  power  is  an  asylum  for  tk 
martyrs  of  so  bad  a  cause,  Britain  ought  to  ibete 
such  princes  as  have  been  victims  for  libertj— 
whenever  so  great  a  curiosity  is  seen,  as  a  prmct 
contending  on  the  honest  side. 
How  must  I  blush  then  for  my  countrymeD,  vhci 
I  mention  a  monarch !  an  unhappy  monarch!  not 
actually  suffered  to  languish  for  debt  in  one  of  thi 
common  prisons  of  this  city !  A  monarch,  who* 
courage  raised  him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  succemi 
of  ambitious  bloody  acts,  but  by  the  voluntaiy  efee* 
tion  of  an  injured  people,  who  had  the  comnM 
right  of  mankind  to  freedom,  and  the  uncommon »* 
solution  of  determining  to  be  free  !  This  prince  i 
Theodore,  king  of  Corsica  !  A  man,  whose  cUb 
to  royalty  is  as  indisputable,  as  the  most  ancient 
titles  to  any  monarchy  can  pretend  to  be;  tbatii^ 
the  choice  of  his  subjects ;  the  only  kind  of  title, 
lowed  in  the  excellent  Gothic  constitutions,  ftiM 
whence  we  derive  our  own  ;  the  same  kind  of  titk^ 
which  endears  the  present  Royal  Family  to  EnglidH 
men ;  and  the  only  kind  of  title,  against  which,  pe^ 
haps,  no  objection  can  lie. 

This  prince,  on  whose  history  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent enlarge,  after  having  bravely  exposed  bistt 
and  crown  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  sobjed^ 
miscarried,  as  Cato,  and  other  patriot  heroes  did  be- 
fore him.    For  many  years  he  struggled  witbTor* 
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loe,  and  left  no  means  untried,  which  indefatigable 
Aicy  or  solicitation  of  succours  could  attempt,  to 
cover  his  crown.  At  last,  when  he  had  discharged 
I  duty  to  his  subjects  and  himself,  he  ch<  8e  this 
lUDtry  for  his  retirement,  not  to  indulge  a  volup- 
ous  inglorious  ease,  buttoenjoy  theparticipation  of 
oie  blessings,  which  he  had  so  vainly  endeavoured 

fix  to  his  Corsicans,  Here  for  some  months  he 
ire  with  more  philosophic  dignity  the  loss  of  his 
owDt  than  Charles  the  Fiflh,  Casimir  of  Poland,  or 
ly  0f  th<»e  visionaries,  who  wantonly  resigned 
eirt,  to  partake  the  sluggish  indolence,  and  at 
ngth  the  disquiets  of  a  cloister.  Theodore, 
ough  resigned  to  his  fortunes,  had  none  of  that 
ntemptible  apathy,  which  almost  lifted  our  James 
e  Second  to  the  supreme  honour  of  monkish  saint- 
lod.  It  is  recorded  of  that  prince,  that  talking  to 
a  courtiers  at  St.  Germain,  he  wished  for  a  speedy 
mce  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  *  for  then, 
id  he,  we  shall  get  English  horses  easily/ 

The  veracity  of  an  historian  obliges  me  not  to  dis- 
niae  the  situation  of  his  Corsican  majesty's  revenue, 
hich  has  reduced  him  to  be  a  prisoner  for  debt 
I  the  King's-Bench ;  and  so  cruelly  has  fortune 
Kercised  her  rigours  upon  him,  that  last  session  of 
■rliament  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of 
16  house  of  commons,  on  the  hardships  to  which 
16  prisoners  in  that  gaol  had  been  subject.  Yet  let 
ot  ill-nature  make  sport  with  these  misfortunes ! 
lit  majesty  had  nothing  to  blush  at,  nothing  to  pal« 
ate,  in  the  recapitulation  of  his  distresses.  The 
iebts  on  his  civil  list  were  owing  to  no  misapplica- 
ion,  no  improvidence  of  his  own,  no  corruption  of 
lis  ministers,  no  indulgence  to  favourites,  or  mis- 
resses.  His  diet  was  philosophic,  his  palace  humble, 
lit  robes  decent:  yet  his  butcher,  his  landlady,  and 
lis  tailor^  could  not  continue  to  supply  an  estab- 
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liflhment,  which  had  no  demesnes  to  sup 
taxes  to  maintain  it*  no  excises,  no  lottei 
vide  funds  for  its  deficiencies  and  emerge 
A  nation  so  generous,  so  renowned  for 
it  has  always  made  in  the  common  cause 
can  only  want  to  be  reminded  of  this 
king,  to  grant  him  its  protection  and  a 
If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  espo 
cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  wbi 
fortunes  can  lend  him.    I  do  not  mean 
that  our  gallant  youths  should  offer  the 
volunteers  in  his  service,  nor  do  I  expec 
small  fleet  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
persons  to  convey  him  and  his  hopes  1 
The  intention  of  this  paper  is  merely  to 
benevolence  of  my  countrymen,  in  beh 
royal  captive.    I  cannot  thmk  it  would  t 
the  dignity  of  majesty  to  accept  of  such  s 
might  be  offered  to  him  by  that  honorar 
this  country  peculiar  method  of  raising  i 
a  benefit  play.    The  method  is  worthy  oi 
cian  age;  nor  would  Asiatic  monarchs  ha^ 
to  receive  a  tribute  from  the  united  efforts 
and  art.  Let  it  be  said,  that  the  same  hu 
polite  age  raised  a  monument  to  Shakspe 
tune  for  Milton's  grand-daughter,  and  as 
a  captive  king,  by  dramatic  performances! 
doubt  but  the  munificent  managers  of  out 
will  gladly  contribute  their  parts.  That  in 
ble  actor  who  so  exquisitely  touches  the  pat 
distresses  of  self-dethroned  Lear,  a  play  wl 
some  similitude  of  circumstances,  I  shoul 
mend  for  the  benefit,  will,  I  dare  say,  willin 
his  irresistible  talents  in  behalf  of  fallen  maj 
be  a  competitor  with  Louis  le  Grand  for 
which  results  from  the  protection  of  exiled  ki 
glorious  will  it  be  for  him  to  have  the  King 
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as  renoWoed  for  Garrick's  generosity  to  king  Theo- 
dore, as  the  Savoy  is  for  Edward  the  Third's  treat- 
oaent  of  king  John  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  confine  this  opportunity 
if  benevolence  to  so  narrow  a  sphere  as  the  theatre, 
[must  acquaint  my  readers,  that  a  subscription  for  a 
nbudy  for  the  use  of  his  Corsican  majesty,  is  opened 
t  Tally's  head  in  Pall-mall,  where  all  the  generous 
nd  the  fair  are  desired  to  pay  in  their  contributions 
9  Robert  Dodsley,  who  is  appointed  high-treasurer 
nd  grand  librarian  of  the  island  of  Corsica  for  life 
-{KMtBy  which  give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Dodsley 
"ould  have  disdained  to  accept  under  any  monarch 
f  arbitrary  principles. 

A  bookseller  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 
Would  not  have  been  lord-treasurer  to  a  king. 

I  am  under  some  apprehensions  that  the  intended 
ibtcription  will  not  be  so  universal  as  for  the  ho- 
our  of  my  country  I  wish  it.  I  foresee  that  the 
artizans  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  will  with- 
old  their  contributions.  The  number  of  them  is 
ideed  but  small  and  inconsiderable:  yet  as  it  be- 
omes  my  character,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to 

Sleet  nothing  for  the  amendment  of  the  principles 
.  morals  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  shall  recom- 
lend  one  short  argument  to  their  consideration ;  I 
link  I  may  say,  to  their  conviction.  Let  them 
at  consider,  that  though  Theodore  had  such  a 
aw,  in  their  estimation,  in  his  title,  as  to  have 
een  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who 
ad  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  old  tyrants;  yet  as 
lie  Genoese  had  been  the  sovereigns  of  Corsica, 
tiese  gentlemen  of  monarchic  principles  will  be 


0  ahow  divine  hereditary  right  in  a  republic ;  a 
iroblem  in  politics  which  I  leave  to  be  solved  by  the 
E  3 
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disciples  of  the  exploded  Sir  Robert  Filmer :  attbe 
same  time  declaring  by  ray  censorial  authority  all 
persons  to  be  Jacobites,  who  neglect  to  bring  in  their 
free  gift  for  the  use  of  his  majesty  of  Corsica:  and  I 
particularly  charge  and  command  all  lovers  of  the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  king  William,  to 
see  my  orders  duly  executed :  and  I  recommend  to 
them  to  set  an  example  of  liberality  in  behalf  of  the 
popular  monarch,  whose  cause  I  have  espoused,  and 
whose  deliverance,  I  hope,  I  have  not  attempted  ii 
vain. 

N.B.  Two  pieces  of  king  Theodore's  cola 
struck  during  his  reign,  are  in  the  hands  of  thebigli 
treasurer  aforesaid,  and  will  be  shown  by  the  prqier 
officers  of  the  exchequer  of  Corsica^  during  the  tine 
the  subscription  continues  open  at  TulTy's  heed 
above  mentioned.  They  are  very  great  curioeitieif 
and  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  celebrated  col- 
lections of  this  kingdom. 


No.  9.  THURSDAY,  MARCH  1,  1753. 


^  I  AM  that  unfortunate  man,  madam,'  was  theeaf* 
ing  of  a  gentleman,  who  stopt  and  made  a  low  hit 
to  a^ady  in  the  park,  as  she  was  calling  toherd(f 
by  the  name  of  Cuckold. 

What  a  deal  of  good  might  be  expected  froai 
these  essays,  if  every  man  who  should  happen  to 
read  his  own  character  in  them,  would  as  honestly 
acknowledge  it  as  this  gentleman!  But  it  is  the  vA' 
fortune  of  general  satire,  that  few  persons  will  apply 
it  to  themselves,  while  they  have  the  comfort  » 
thinking  that  it  will  fit  others  as  well.   It  is  tfaert* 
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ore,  I  am  afraid,  only  furnishing  bad  people  with 
candal  against  their  neighbours :  for  every  man 
latters  himself  that  he  has  the  art  of  playing  the 
bol  or  knave  so  very  secretly,  that,  though  he  sees 
ilainly  how  all  else  are  employed,  no  mortal  can 
lave  the  cunning  to  find  him  out. 

Thus  a  sentleman  told  me  yesterday,  *  That  he 
ru  very  pad  to  see  a  particular  acquaintance  of 
lis  exposed  in  the  third  number  of  the  World. 
[lie  parson  who  wrote  that  letter,'  continued  he, 
was  determined  to  speak  plainly ;  for  the  charac- 
er  of  my  friend  was  so  strongly  marked,  that  it 
ras  impossible  to  mistake  it.'  He  then  proceeded 
o  inform  me  that  he  had  read  Seneca,  by  observ- 
ng,  *  That  there  should  be  no  mixture  of  severity 
Bia  reproof  in  the  obligations  we  confer ;  on  the 
Mmtrary,  if  there  should  be  only  occasion  for  the 
gentlest  admonition,  it  ought  to  be  deferred  to 
imother  season  ;  for  men,  added  he,  are  much  more 
apt  to  remember  injuries  than  benefits ;  and  it  is 
enough  if  they  forgive  an  obligation  that  has  the  na- 
ture of  an  ottence.' 

My  reader  may,  possibly,  be  surprised,  when  I 
tdl  him,  that  the  man  who  could  commit  to  me- 
mory those  maxims  of  Seneca,  and  who  could  re- 
joice to  see  such  a  character  exposed  as  the  cu- 
nte's  friend  in  my  third  paper,  is  an  old  bachelor 
with  an  estate  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  fifty  thousand  in  ready  money ;  who  never  was 
known  to  lend  a  guinea  in  his  life,  without  making 
Ae  borrower  more  miserable  by  the  benefit  than 
ht  had  been  before  by  his  wants.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  talent  of  this  gentleman  to  wound  himself 
hj  proxy,  or,  in  the  sportsman's  phrase,  to  knock 
bnuBelf  down  by  the  recoiling  of  his  own  gun.  I 
remember  he  told  me  some  time  ago,  after  having 
^^arangued  very  learnedly  upon  the  detestable  sin 
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of  avarice,  *  That  the  common  people  of 
county  in  England  were  the  most  covel 
brutal  in  the  whole  world.  I  will  give  y< 
stance,'  says  he.  '  About  three  years  a 
very  odd  accident,  I  fell  into  a  well  in  thai 
and  was  absolutely  within  a  few  minutes  o 
ing,  before  I  could  prevail  on  an  unconi 
dog  of  a  labourer,  who  happened  to  be  wit 
ing  of  my  cries,  to  help  me  out  for  half  i 
The  fellow  was  so  rapacious  as  to  insis 
crown  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
believe  he  would  not  have  abated  me  a  sin| 
ing,  if  he  had  not  seen  me  at  the  last  ff; 
determined  to  die  rather  than  submit  toll 
tion.' 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  If  there 
jections  to  general  satire,  something  may 
ttaid  against  personal  abuse  ;  which,  thou| 
kind  of  writing  that  requires  a  smaller  p< 
parts,  and  is  sure  of  having  almost  as  or 
niirers  as  readers,  is  nevertheless  subject 
difficulties :  it  being  absolutely  necessary, 
author  who  undertakes  it  should  have  no  f 
certain  evils,  common  to  humanity,  which  ai 
by  the  names  of  pain  and  shame.  In  othe 
he  must  be  insensible  to  a  good  kicking,  8 
no  memory  of  it  afterwards.  Now  thougli 
many  authors  have  found  it  an  easy  matte 
rive  at  this  excellence,  with  me  the  task  « 
attended  with  great  labour  and  difficulty 
my  misfortune  to  have  contracted,  eithe 
prejudice  of  education,  or  by  some  othei 
an  invincible  aversion  to  pain  and  dishoi 
am  very  sensible  that  I  may  hurt  myself  ai 
er  by  this  confession ;  but  it  was  never  a 
sure  of  mine  to  raise  expectations  with  a  d 
disappoint  them:  and  though  it  should  lose 
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major  part  of  my  readers,  I  hereby  declare,  that  I 
never  will  indulge  them  with  any  personal  abuse ; 
nor  will  I  so  much  as  attack  any  of  those  fine  gentle- 
men, or  fine  ladies,  who  have  the  honour  oF  being 
aii^le  in  any  one  character,  be  it  ever  so  ridiculous. 

But  if  I  had  every  requisite  for  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, there  are  certain  people  in  town,  whom  it  would 
be  ingratitude  in  me  to  attack.  The  masters  of 
both  the  theatres  are  my  good  friends ;  for  which 
reason  I  forbear  to  say,  that  half  the  comedies  in 
their  catalogue  ought  to  be  damned  for  wickedness 
and  indecency.  But  I  not  only  keep  this  to  myself, 
bat  have  also  been  at  great  trouble  and  pains  to 
fappress  a  passage  bearing  very  hard  against  them, 
in  a  book,  which  will  speedily  be  published,  called 
the  Progress  of  Wit.  The  author  of  this  book, 
who,  luckily  for  the  theatres,  happens  to  be  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  is  a  very  great  joker ; 
and,  as  I  often  tell  him,  does  a  vast  deal  of  mis- 
chief, without  seeming  to  intend  it.  The  passage 
which  I  prevailed  with  him  to  suppress,  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this 
book,  and  was  exactly  as  follows  : 

'  As  it  was  now  clear  to  all  people  of  fashion  that 
men  had  no  souls,  the  business  of  life  was  pleasure 
and  amusement;  and  he  that  could  best  administer 
to  these  two,  was  the  most  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. From  hence  arose  those  numerous  places  of 
resort  and  recreation  which  men  of  narrow  and 
splenetic  minds  have  called  the  pests  of  the  public. 
The  most  considerable  of  which  places,  and  which 
are  at  this  day  in  the  highest  reputation,  were  the 
bagnios  and  the  theatres.  The  bagnios  were  con- 
stantly under  the  direction  of  discreet  and  vener- 
able matrons,  who  had  passed  their  youth  in  the 
practice  of  those  exercises,  which  they  were  now 
teaching  to  their  daughters:  while  the  management 
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of  the  theatres  was  the  province  of  the  m 
The  natural  connexion  between  these  houses 
it  convenient  that  they  should  be  erected  i 
neighbourhood  of  each  other;  and  indeed  thi 
mony  subsisting  between  them  has  inclined 
people  to  think  that  the  profits  of  both  were  di 
equally  by  each.  But  I  have  always  consi 
them  as  only  playing  into  one  another's  hands, 
out  any  nearer  affinity  than  that  of  the  scho 
Westminster  and  Eton,  to  the  universities  of  C 
and  Cambridge.  At  the  play-house  young  ^ 
men  and  ladies  were  instructed  by  an  Etheru 
Wycherley,  a  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh,  in  tl 


at  the  bagnio,  under  a  Needham,  a  Haywc 
Haddock,  and  a  Roberts.' 

Thus  much  had  my  friend,  in  his  Progr 
Wit,  thought  proper  to  observe  upon  the  loo 
of  the  stage.  But  as  the  whole  passage  u 
pressed,  the  managers  will  have  nothing  t< 
from  the  publication  of  that  performance. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  those  g 
nien  would  have  done  entirely  both  with  tr 
and  comedy,  and  resolve  at  once  to  enterta 
town  only  with  pantomime.  That  great  advai 
would  accrue  from  it,  is  beyond  dispute;  | 
of  taste  and  fashion  having  already  given  sul 
proof  that  they  think  it  the  highest  cntertai 
the  stage  is  capable  of  affording  :  the  most 
cent,  we  are  sure  it  is  ;  for  where  nothing  i 
and  nothing  meant,  very  little  harm  can  be 
Mr.  Garrick,  perhaps,  may  start  a  few  object! 
this  proposal;  but  with  those  universal  t 
whicli  he  so  happily  possesses,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  he  will,  in  time,  be  able  to  banc 
wooden  sword  with  as  much  dignity  and  do 
as  his  brother  LUn.    He  will  also  reap  anoth 
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vantage  from  this  kind  of  acting ;  as  he  will  have 
fewer  enemies  by  being  the  finest  harlequin  of  the 
age,  tlian  he  has  at  present,  by  being  the  greatest 
actor  of  any  age  or  country. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Whereas  some  gentlemen  have  doubted  whe- 
ther the  subscription  for  the  use  of  king  Theodore 
W88  really  intended  to  be  carried  on,  I  am  ordered 
to  acquamt  the  public,  that  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  was 
not  only  in  earnest  in  promoting  such  a  contribu- 
tion, but  has  already  received  some  noble  bene- 
fiu^ons  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  will  take  care  to 
apply  the  subsidy  in  the  most  uncorrupt  manner  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Corsica. 

ROBERT  DODSLEY. 


No.  10.  THURSDAY,  MARCH  8,  1753. 


The  great  men,  who  introduced  the  Reformation 
into  tliese  kingdoms,  were  so  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sitv  of  maintaining  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the 
VQlgar  by  some  external  objects,  by  somewhat  of 
ceremony  and  form,  that  they  refrained  from  en- 
tirely ripping  off  all  ornament  from  the  drapery  of 
religion.  When  they  were  purging  the  calendar 
of  legions  of  visionary  saints,  they  took  due  care 
to  defend  the  niches  of  real  martyrs  from  profana- 
nadon.  They  preserved  the  holy  festivals,  which 
had  been  consecrated  for  many  ages  to  the  great 
Imninaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once  p&id  pro- 
per observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good,  and 
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fell  in  with  the  popular  humour,  which  lo 
joice  and  mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  i 

In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  presei 
perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  I  hint,  as  mj  opii 
the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  I 
more  than  a  mere  political  institution, 
however,  help  thinking,  that  even  nature  i 
curs  to  confirm  my  sentiment.  Philo80| 
free-thinkers  tell  us  that  a  general  systen 
down  at  first,  and  that  no  deviations  I 
made  to  accommodate  it  to  any  subseque 
or  to  favour  and  authorize  any  human  in 
When  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  w 
tation,  to  the  great  disgust  of  many  wi 
sons,  who  urged  how  great  the  harmoi 
the  old  establishment,  between  the  hoi 
their  attributes,  if  I  may  call  them  so, 
a  confusion  would  follow  if  Michaelmai 
instance,  was  not  to  be  celebrated  whe 
geese  are  in  their  highest  perfection;  it  wi 
that  such  a  propriety  was  merely  imagii 
would  be  lost  of  itself,  even  without  any 
of  the  calendar  by  authority :  for  if  the 
it  were  suffered  to  go  on,  they  would  in 
number  of  years  produce  such  a  variatioi 
should  be  mourning  for  good  king  Cha 
false  thirtieth  of  January,  at  a  time  of  i 
our  ancestors  used  to  be  tumbling  over 
heels  in  Greenwich-park,  in  honour  of 
tide :  and  at  length  be  choosing  king  a 
for  Twelfth-night,  when  we  ought  to  be 
the  London  Trentice  at  Bartholomew  fa 

Cogent  as  these  reasons  may  seem,  y 
I  can  confute  them  from  the  testimony  o 
ing  miracle,  which  not  having  submitti 
fallible  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
be  said  to  put  a  supernatural  negative  o] 
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dom  of  this  world.  My  readers,  no  doubt,  are 
already  aware  that  I  have  in  my  eye  the  wonderful 
thorn  of  Glastonbury,  which,  though  hitherto  re- 
giided  as  a  trunk  of  popish  imposture,  has  notably 
exerted  itself  as  the  most  protestant  plant  in  the 
viUTerse*  It  is  well  known  that  the  correction  of 
the  calendar  was  enacted  by  pope  Gregory  the 
thirteenth,  and  that  the  reformed  churches  have, 
with  a  proper  spirit  of  opposition,  adhered  to  the 
dd  calculation  of  the  emperor  Julius  Csesar,  who 
was  by  no  means  a  papist.  Near  two  years  ago 
the  popish  calendar  was  brought  in,  I  hope  by 
penons  well  affected !  certain  it  is,  that  the  Glas- 
tonbury thorn  has  preserved  its  inflexibility,  and 
obierved  its  old  anniversary.  Many  thousand  spec- 
tators visited  it  on  the  parliamentary  Christmas- 
day.  Not  a  bud  was  there  to  be  seen  !  On 

the  true  nativity  it  was  covered  with  blossoms. 
One  must  be  an  infidel  indeed  to  spurn  at  such 
authority.  Had  I  been  consulted,  and  mathema- 
tical studies  have  not  been  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  my  speculations,  instead  of  turning  the  calen- 
dar topsy-turvey,  by  fantastic  calculations,  I  should 
hwre  proposed  to  regulate  the  year  by  the  infalli- 
ble Somersetshire  thorn,  and  to  have  reckoned  the 
months  from  Christmas-day,  which  should  always 
have  been  kept  as  the  Glastonbury  thorn  should 
blow. 

Many  inconveniences,  to  be  sure,  would  follow 
from  this  system  ;  but  as  holy  things  ought  to  be 
the  first  consideration  of  a  religious  nation,  the  in- 
conveniences should  be  overlooked.  The  thorn  can 
never  blow  but  on  the  true  Christmas-day;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  apprehension  of  the  year  s  becoming 
inverted  by  sticKing  to  the  Julian  account  can 
never  hold.  If  the  course  of  the  sun  varies,  astro- 
nomers may  find  out  some  way  to  adjust  that :  but 
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it  is  preposterous,  not  to  say  pr^umptadu 
celebrating  Christmas-day,  when  the  Glas 
thorn,  which  certainly  must  know  times  i 
sons  better  than  an  almanack-maker,  deda 
be  heresy. 

Nor  is  Christmas-day  the  only  jubilee  wl 
be  morally  disturbed  by  this  innovation.  ' 
another  anniversary  of  no  less  celebritr 
Englishmen,  equally  marked  by  a  marvdL 
comitance  of  circumstances,  and  which  I 
to  prognosticate  will  not  attend  the  erronc 
culation  of  the  present  system.  The  daj 
is  the  first  of  AprU.  The  oldest  traditiix 
that  such  an  infatuation  attends  the  fifs 
that  month,  as  no  foresight  can  escape,  no  i 
can  defeat.  Deceit  is  successful,  on  thatdv 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  Gn 
zens  have  been  bit  upon  it ;  usurers  have  I 
money  on  bad  security ;  experienced  matr 
married  very  disappointing  young  fellows ; 
maticianshave  missed  the  longitude ;  alchji 
philosopher's  stone ;  and  politicians  prefen 
that  day. 

What  confusion  will  not  follow,  if  the  gn 
of  the  nation  are  disappointed  of  their  pecul 
day  !  This  counti7  was  formerly  disturb 
very  fatal  quarrels  about  the  celebration  of 
and  no  wise  man  will  tell  me  that  it  is  no 
sonable  to  fall  out  for  the  observance  of  A] 
day.  Can  any  benefits  arising  from  a  regiu 
lendar,  make  amends  for  an  occasion  of  nei 
How  many  warm  men  may  resent  an  att 
play  them  off  on  a  false  first  of  A^ril,  wh 
have  submitted  to  the  custom  of  being  ma 
on  the  old  computation  ?  If  our  clergy  coi 
divided  about  Folly's  anniversary,  we  maj^ 
pect  all  the  mischiefi  attendant  on  religioi 
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and  we  shall  have  reason  to  wish  that  the  Glaston- 
bury  thorn  would  declare  as  remarkably  in  favour 
of  the  true  April-fool-day,  as  it  has  in  behalf  of  the  - 
genuine  Christmas. 

There  are  many  other  inconveniences,  which  I 
mlgfat  lament  very  emphatically,  but  none  of  weight 
enoiiffh  to  be  compared  with  those  1  have  men- 
tion^ I  shall  only  hint  at  a  whole  system  over- 
turned by  this  revolution  in  the  calendar,  and  no 
proviaioiiy  that  I  have  heard  of,  made  by  the  legis- 
tttore  to  remedy  it.  Yet  in  a 'nation  which  be- 
atowt  such  ample  rewards  on  new-year  and  birth- 
daj  odes,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  late  act  of  par- 
fiament  diould  have  overlooked  that  useful  branch 
of  our  poetry,  which  consists  in  couplets,  saws, 
and  proverbs,  peculiar  to  certain  days  and  seasons. 
Why  was  not  a  new  set  of  distichs  provided  by  the 
late  reformers  ?  Or  at  least  a  clause  inserted  in 
the  act,  enjoining  the  poet-laureat,  or  some  bene- 
ficial genius,  to  prepare  and  new-cast  the  establish- 
ed rhymes  for  public  use  ?  Were  our  astronomers 
■0  ignorant  as  to  think  that  the  old  proverbs  would 
serve  for  their  new-fangled  calendar  ?  Could  they 
ioiagine  that  St.  Swithin  would  accommodate  his 
laioy  planet  to  the  convenience  of  their  calcula- 
tions? Who  that  hears  the  following  verses,  but 
must  grieve  for  the  shepherd  and  husbandman,  who 
may  have  all  their  prognostics  confounded,  and  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  beforehand  the  fate  of  their  mar- 
kets ?   Ancient  sages  sung, 

If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  clear, 
Then  will  betide  a  happy  year ; 
But  if  it  either  snow  or  rain, 
Then  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain : 
And  if  the  wind  doth  blow  aloft, 
Then  wars  will  vex  the  realm  full  oft. 

I  have  declared  against  meddling  with  politics 
f2 
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and  therefore  shall  say  nothing  of  the  important 
hints  contained  in  the  last  lines  :  yet  if  certain  ill- 
boding  appearances  abroad  should  have  an  u^jr 
end,  1  cannot  help  saying  that  I  shall  ascribe  thor 
evil  tendency  to  our  having  been  luUed  asleep  by 
resting  our  faith  on  the  calm  weather  on  the  pre- 
tended  conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  whereas  it  was  very 
blustering  on  that  festival  according  to  the  good  da 
account,  as  1  honestly,  though  vainly,  end^voarrf 
to  convince  a  great  minister  of  state,  whom  I  i» 
not  think  proper  to  mention. 

But  to  return  to  April-fool-day :  I  must  hegmf 
readers  and  admirers  to  be  very  particular  m  tim 
observations  on  that  holiday,  both  according  to  thi 
new  and  old  reckoning.  And  I  beg  that  tbfTwl 
transmit  to  me,  or  my  secretary,  Mr.  Dodueji  ft 
faithful  and  attested  account  of  die  hap  that  bih 
tides  them  or  their  acquaintance  on  each  of  thMi 
days  ;  how  often  and  in  what  manner  they  makeor 
are  made  fools  ;  how  they  miscarry  in  attempli  to 
surprise,  or  baffle  any  snares  laid  for  them.  I  da 
not  doubt  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  of 
folly  lies  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  old  first  of 
April ;  nay,  I  much  question  whether  infatuatioi 
will  have  any  force  on  what  I  call  the  false  AnA 
fool-day.  1  should  take  it  very  kind,  if  any  mmj 
friends,  who  may  happen  to  be  sharpers,  would  tif 
their  success  on  the  fictitious  festival ;  and  if  thflf 
make  fewer  dupes  than  ordinary,  I  flatter  mytot 
that  they  will  unite  their  endeavours  with  mineift 
decrying  and  exploding  a  reformation,  which  only 
tends  to  discountenance  good  old  practices  ui 
venerable  superstitions. 
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are  to  believe,  universally,  that  virtue  leads 
J  to  happiness,  and  vice  to  punishment  in 
orid,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  form  ver^  erro- 
opinions  of  the  people  we  converse  with  ;  as 
melancholy  face  will  appear  to  be  produced 
id  heart,  and  every  cheerful  face  by  a  good 
But  it  will  be  no  discouragement  to  virtue  to 
at  the  reverse  of  this  is  much  oftener  the 
nay,  so  obstinate  am  I  in  this  opinion,  that  I 

see  a  countenance  of  sincere  and  settled 
irithout  concluding  it  to  be  the  effect  of 
minent  degree  of  virtue, 
ckness  and  bodily  pain  were,  indeed,  all  the 
lines  incident  to  our  natures,  it  might  be 
ith  some  colour  of  truth,  that  virtue  was  ge- 

it9  own  immediate  reward ;  as  every  one 
low,  that  temperance  and  abstemiousness 
)re  directly  to  health  and  ease,  than  riot  and 
hery.    But  while  we  have  affections  that 

from  our  own  happiness,  to  involve  us  in 
ery  of  those  about  us,  they  who  have  the 
uts  will  be  oftenest  made  uneasy, 
^ood  man  considers  the  whole  human  race 
wn  family ;  and  as  such  a  person,  in  a  world 
8,  is  liable  to  more  disappointments  than 
>  has  only  himself  to  care  for,  his  troubles 
'tifications  will  assuredly  be  greater, 
rriends  of  virtue  should  therefore  be  cau- 

promising  what  they  are  not  sure  will  bo 
F  3 


paper  was  taken,  supposes  the  good  mai 
happy  upon  earth,  only  because  his  g 
imperfect.  I  insert  it  here,  though  n 
applicable  to  my  subject,  as  the  most 
entertainment  I  am  able  to  give  my  reai 
season. 

If  the  ladies  should  happen  to  concei 
like  to  some  little  severities  in  it,  they  i 
to  take  notice  that  the  author  was  a  Sp^ 
that  he  wrote  at  a  time,  when  it  appears  1 
current  testimony  of  all  historians,  that  1 
not  absolutely  without  fault. 

Jupiter,  when  he  made  Man,  brough 
from  heaven  a  nymph  called  Felicia,  or 
to  be  his  companion.    The  better  to  en 
to  each  other,  he  furnished  Man  with  the 
and  affections  which  were  to  feed  the 
perpetual  wishes,  with  a  guide,  called 
restrain  their  violence ;  and  to  the  N3ni 
immortal  beauty,  together  with  a  certai 
coyness,  which  is  always  sure  to  engage 
endear  possession. 

T>.,*.  :c  4.U  -  1  J   
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agree;  and  in  a  short  time  they  became  almost 
strangers  to  each  other.  Reason  would  have  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  Felicia,  but  some  particular 
Passion  always  opposed  him  ;  for,  what  was  almost 
incredible,  tnough  Reason  was  a  sufficient  match 
for  the  whole  body  of  Passions  united,  he  was  sure 
to  be  subdued,  if  singly  encountered. 

Jupiter  laughed  at  the  folly  of  Man,  and  gave  him 
Woman.  But  as  her  frame  was  too  delicately  com- 
posed to  endure  the  perpetual  strife  of  Reason  and 
the  Passions,  he  confined  the  former  to  Man,  and 
gave  up  Woman  to  the  government  of  the  latter 
without  control. 

Felicia,  upon  this  new  creation,  grew  again  ac- 
quainted with  Man.  She  made  him  a  visit  of  a 
month,  and  at  his  entreaty  would  have  settled  with 
him  for  ever,  if  the  jealousy  of  Woman  had  not  dri- 
ven her  from  his  roof. 

From  this  time  the  nymph  has  led  a  wandering 
life,  without  any  settled  habitation.  As  the  world 
pew  peopled,  she  paid  her  visits  to  every  corner  of 
It ;  but  though  millions  pretended  to  love  her,  not 
a  single  mortal  had  constancy  to  deserve  her.  Ce- 
remony drove  her  from  court,  Avarice  from  the  city, 
and  Want  from  the  cottage.  Her  delight,  however, 
was  in  the  last  of  these  places,  and  there  it  was  that 
she  was  most  frequently  to  be  found. 

Jupiter  saw  with  pity  the  wanderings  of  Felicia, 
and  in  a  fortunate  hour  caused  a  mortal  to  be  born, 
whose  name  was  Bonario,  or  Goodness.  He  en- 
dowed him  with  all  the  graces  of  mind  and  body ; 
and  at  an  age  when  the  soul  becomes  sensible  of 
desires,  he  breathed  into  him  a  passion  for  the  beau- 
tiful Felicia.  Bonario  had  frequently  seen  her  in 
his  early  visits  to  Wisdom  and  Devotion ;  but  as 
lightness  of  belief  and  an  over  fondness  of  mankind, 
were  failings  inseparable  to  him,  he  often  sufiered 
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hiiiMielf  to  be  led  astray  froin  Felicia,  till  Reflection, 
the  common  friend  of  both,  would  set  him  right, 
and  re-conduct  him  to  her  company. 

Though  Felicia  was  a  virgin  of  some  thousand 
years  old,  her  coyness  was  rather  found  to  increaie 
than  to  diminish.  This,  perhaps,  to  mortal  old 
maids  may  be  matter  of  wonder ;  but  the  true  reft- 
son  was,  that  the  beauty  of  Felicia  was  incapiUe 
of  decay.  From  hence  it  was,  that  the  fickleiM 
of  Bonario  made  her  less  and  less  easy  of  acceai 
Yet  such  was  his  frailty,  that  he  continually  suftnd 
himself  to  be  enticed  from  her,  till  at  last  riie  totally 
withdrew  herself.  Reflection  came  now  only  to  up^ 
braid  him.  Her  words,  however,  were  of  aenrke, 
as  by  showing  how  he  had  lost  Felicia,  they  gift 
him  hopes  that  a  contrary  behaviour,  might«  ii 
time,  regain  her. 

The  loss  of  happiness  instructs  us  how  to  valas 
it.  And  now  it  was  that  Bonario  began  in  eameU 
to  love  Felicia,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  a 
pursuit  of  her.  He  inquired  for  her  among  ths 
Great,  but  they  knew  her  not.  He  bribed  the  Poor 
for  intelligence,  but  they  were  strangers  to  her. 
He  sought  her  of  Knowledge,  but  she  was  ignorant 
of  her  ;  of  Pleasure,  but  she  misled  him.  Tempe- 
rance knew  only  the  path  she  had  taken ;  Virtue 
had  seen  her  upon  the  way :  but  Religion  assured 
him  of  her  retreat,  and  sent  Constancy  to  conduct 
him  to  her. 

It  was  in  a  village  far  from  town,  that  Bonario 
again  saw  his  Felicia ;  and  here  was  in  hopes  of 
possessing  her  for  ever.  The  coyness  with  which 
she  treated  him  in  his  days  of  folly,  time,  and  the 
amendment  it  had  wrought  in  him,  began  to  aofteo. 
He  passed  whole  days  in  her  society,  and  was  rardjr 
denied  access  to  her,  but  when  Passion  had  mif 
guided  him. 
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Felicia  lived  in  this  retreat,  with  the  daughter  of 
8  nmple  villager,  called  Innocence.  To  this  amiable 
rustic  did  Bonario  apply  for  intercession,  upon  every 
sev  ofifence  against  Felicia ;  but  too  impatient  of 
delay,  and  out  of  humour  with  his  advocate,  he  re- 
Deired  his  acquaintance  with  a  court  lady,  called 
yice,  who  was  there  upon  a  visit,  and  engaged  her 
to  solicit  for  him.  This  behaviour  so  enraged 
Felida,  that  she  again  withdrew  herself ;  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  her  resentment,  sent  up  a  petition  to 
Japiter,  to  be  recalled  to  heaven. 

Jupiter,  upon  this  petition,  called  a  council  of  the 
gods ;  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  while  Bonario 
continued  upon  earth,  Felicia  should  not  totally 
depart  from  it ;  but  as  the  nature  of  Bonario  was 
ficUe  and  imperfect,  his  admission  to  her  society 
diould  be  only  occasional  and  transient.  That  their 
nuptials  should  be  deferred  till  the  nature  df  Bo- 
nario should  be  changed  by  death,  and  that  after- 
wards they  should  be  inseparably  united  in  the 
regions  of  immortality. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

*^  It  is  a  great  abuse  of  language,  according  to  Mr. 
lH>cke,  to  make  use  of  words  to  which  we  have  no 
bed  and  determinate  ideas.  There  is  a  still  greater, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  which  is  the  almost  continually 
^ing  words  to  which  we  have  no  ideas  at  all.  I 
<hall  only  instance  in  the  poor  monosyllable  Taste. 
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Who  has  not  heard  it  frequently  pronounced  by  the 
loveliest  mouths  in  the  world,  when  it  has  evidentlj 
meant  nothing? 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  require,  like  an  iD-  j 
bred  logician,  that  every  pretty  woman,  or  evea 
every  pretty  man,  who  makes  use  of  the  word  Taitfl^  i 
should  define  what  they  mean  by  it;  that  would  In  j 
too  cruel ;  but  I  should  rather  choose,  when  they  m  3 
really  conscious  to  themselves  that  diey  are  going  | 
to  utter  it  without  any  idea  annexed,  that  thej  ; 
would  be  so  good  as  to  coange  it  for  the  word  Whinm 
However,  as  my  recommendation  will,  I  am  soK^ 
have  no  weight,  unless  it  should  be  backed  by  yov 
censorial  authority,  I  shall  leave  them  at  present  h 
full  possession  of  their  favourite  word,  and  proceed 
to  the  subject  of  my  letter. 

You  rallied  ver^  humourously,  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
some  of  the  reignmg  follies  of  this  various  islmdi 
under  the  name  of  our  approaches  to  nature.  I  hop! 
you  have  likewise  taken  notice  how  desirous  wesn  i 
of  returning  to  our  primeval  ignorance,  under  tli9  ■ 
notion  of  Taste :  a  name  which  we  are  fond  rf 
giving  to  every  new  folly  which  starts  up,  and  to 
every  old  exploded  absurdity  which  we  are  chari- 
tably pleased  to  revive.  Let  but  that  commanding 
word  go  forth,  and  no  chameleon  catches  his  coloon 
quicker  than  we  are  ready  to  imbibe  follies  from 
each  other.  Whereas  Taste,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  applied  to  nothing  but  what  has  as  strict  rules 
annexed  to  it,  though  perhaps  imperceptible  by  the 
vulgar,  as  Aristotle,  among  the  critics,  would  re- 
quire, or  Domenichino,  among  the  painters,  prac- 
tise. People  may  have  whims,  freaks,  capriceif 
persuasions,  and  even  second-sights  if  they  pleaie; 
but  they  can  have  no  taste  which  has  not  its  foun- 
dation in  nature,  and  which,  consequently,  may  be 
accounted  for. 
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^  From  a  thousand  instances  of  our  imitative  incli- 
nations I  shall  select  one  or  two,  which  have  been, 
and  still  are,  notorious  and  general.  A  few  years 
ago  every  thing  was  Gothic ;  our  houses,  our  beds, 
our  book-cases,  and  our  couches,  were  all  copied 
from  some  parts  or  other  of  our  old  cathedrals. 
The  Grecian  architecture,  where,  as  Dryden  says, 

Finn  Doric  pillars  found  the  lower  base, 
The  gay  Corinthian  holds  the  higher  space, 
And  an  bdow  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace 

^that  architecture,  which  was  taught  by  nature  and 
polished  by  the  graces,  was  totally  neglected.  Tricks 
and  conceits  got  possession  every  where.  Clumsy 
battresses  were  to  shock  you  with  disproportion ; 
or  little  pillars  were  to  support  vast  weights ;  while 
%noraiit  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  centres  of 
cravity,  were  to  tremble  at  their  entrance  into  every 
Duilding,  lest  the  roofs  should  fall  upon  their  heads. 
ThiSy  however  odd  it  might  seem,  and  however 
anworthy  of  the  name  of  Taste,  was  cultivated,  was 
admired,  and  still  has  its  professors  in  different 
parts  of  England.  There  is  something,  thay  say, 
m  it  congenial  to  our  old  Gothic  constitution ;  I 
diould  rather  think  to  our  modern  idea  of  liberty, 
ivfaich  allows  every  one  the  privilege  of  playing  the 
fool,  and  of  making  himself  ridiculous  in  whatever 
way  he  pleases. 

According  to  the  present  prevailing  whim, 
every  thing  is  Chinese,  or  in  the  Chinese  taste:  or, 
SI  it  is  sometimes  more  modestly  expressed,  partly 
after  the  Chinese  manner.  Chairs^  tables,  chimney- 
p^s,  frames  for  looking-glasses,  and  even  our  most 
▼ulgar  utensils,  are  all  reduced  to  this  new-fangled 
ttandard ;  and  without  doors  so  universally  has  it 
spread,  that  every  gate  to  a  cow-yard  is  in  T's  and 
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Z's,  and  every  hovel  for  the  cows  has  bells  hangiog 
at  the  corners. 

The  good  people  in  the  city  are,  I  perceire» 
struck  with  this  novelty  ;  and  though  some  of  theo^ 
still  retain  the  last  fashion,  the  Gothic,  yet  othen 
have  begun  to  ornament  the  doors  and  windows 
their  shops  with  the  more  modern  improvements.  I 

Had  this  taste  prevailed  in  the  latter  end  oi 
queen  Anne's  time,  the  new  churches  themselfe^ 
had  doubtless  been  pagodas ;  nay  it  is  expected 
present  that  the  Something  which  is  rising  on  du 
building  at  the  horse-guards,  if  ever  it  should  oooM 
to  a  conclusion,  will  terminate  at  last  partly  ifte^ 
the  Chinese  manner.  | 

I  would  beg  leave,  however  to  propose,  if  ou 
large  public  buildings  are  to  be  executed  aftfl 
Chinese  models,  that  we  should  pursue  the  und 
methods  on  such  occasions.   The  inoculation  m 
the  small*pox,  and  other  such  hazardous  ezpen 
ments,  were  first  executed  upon  condemned  criv 
nals.    And,  in  my  opinion  an  experiment  of  tf 
kind  should  first  be  tried  on  a  hospital,  or  a  coar 
workhouse.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  in  answer  to  tl 
that  conveniency  is  chiefly  to  be  studied  in  edif 
of  charity.    But  is  conveniency  to  give  wa; 
Taste  ?    Is  the  honour  of  a  nation  to  be  less 
sidered  than  the  particular  exigencies  of  pr 
persons  ?    It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  hos 
of  Chelsea  and  of  Greenwich  are  already  I 
their  situations  are  the  very  spots  one  would 
chosen  for  a  trial  of  this  sort.    What  numb 
little  lakes  might  have  been  let  in  from  the! 
to  wander  among  the  pavilions !    And  hov 
modiously  might  we  have  passed  from  ward ' 
by  bridges  adorned  with  triumphal  arches ! 

The  encouragement  of  this  taste  may  be 
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«f  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
mat  possessions  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  or  the  fens  of 
Uooolnshire.  A  Chinese  town,  happily  situated, 
Wf  attract  inhabitants,  and  make  estates  in  those 
aivntries  extremely  desirable.  Marshy  grounds, 
vUch  are  now  avoided,  will  become  by  this  means 
the  most  sought  after  of  any ;  and  we  may  live  to 
i^the  Hundreds  of  Essex  crowded  with  villas. 
Bot  1  only  hint  these  things  to  those  whom  they 
eoDcern,  and  whose  interest  it  may  be  to  pursue 
Aem  further.  My  intention,  you  perceive,  is  to 
mke  Taste  useful  to  somebody  at  least,  and  to  as-  / 
Ufa  proper  places  for  the  exercise  of  our  improved 
taknts.  - 

f  "  But  while  I  am  promoting  the  interest  and 
qatertainraent  of  some  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  I 
mdd  not  wilfully  offend  others,  who  may  be  a  little 
iifiUnated  through  their  zeal  to  their  country. 
Many  good  patriots  have  been  greatly  alarmed  at 
spreading  of  the  French  language  and  the 
French  fashions  so  universally  over  Europe ;  and 
hire  apprehended,  perhaps  too  justly,  that  their 
modes  of  religion  and  of  government  might  insinuate 
diemselves  in  their  turns.  If  any  pious  Englishman 
thonld  have  the  same  fears  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  customs  and  manners,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  him,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  can  reason- 
ably be  dreaded.  We  may  rest  secure  that  our 
irm  faith  will  never  be  staggered  by  the  tenets  of 
Pohi,  nor  our  practice  vitiated  by  the  morals  of 
Confucius;  at  least  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
fvesent  innovations  are  by  no  means  adequate  to 
jmch  an  effect :  for,  on  a  moderate  computation,  not 
cne  in  a  thousand  of  all  the  stiles,  gates,  rails,  pails, 
chairs,  temples,  chimney* pieces,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which 
9xe  called  Chinese,  has  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
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what  has  seldom  been  attributed  to  th 
our  own  invention. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

^'  Your  most  humble 
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**  TO  MR.  FITZ  ADAM. 

«  81B, 

T90UOH  you  set  out  with  a  good  grace  in  the 
iLD|  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  paper  now- 
then  upon  religion  might  be  very  entertain- 
I  am  an  officer  in  country  quarters,  and  as 
liaplain  to  the  regiment  happens  to  live  al- 
her  in  town,  I  have  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ny  thing  of  that  sSalr,  but  from  wnat  I  hear 
arch. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

«  A.  zr 

TO  MR.  A.  Z. 

SIR, 

lAT  no  officer  in  quarters  may  be  under  the  ne- 
ty  of  going  to  church,  the  World,  for  the 
e,  shall  be  a  religious  one. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

I  BELONG  to  a  club  of  very  serious  clergymen, 
im  glad,  so  is  every  one  of  us,  that  you  do 
Qtend  to  meddle  with  religion  in  your  paper, 
certainly  a  subject  of  too  much  dignity  and 
rtance  to  be  treated  of  in  essays,  which  seem 
ted  to  humour  and  the  ridicule  of  folly.  In 
tame  of  the  whole  club, 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  J.  C." 

TO  MR.  J.  C. 

SIR, 

it  will  b^  always  my  ambition  to  stand  well 
g2 
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with  the  clergy,  they  may  assure  themselves  that 
the  Would  shall  have  no  religion  iii  it. 

1  am,  &c. 

A.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

I  CAXNOT  help  being  offended  at  your  waotd 
correctness  in  a  paper,  which,  in  other  fespc!di| 
deserves  approbation.  In  number  I.  you  say,  waU 
men  to  goodness.  The  verb  warn  is  unwarrancM 
in  this  place  :  we  are  warned  by  or  Jrom^  but  aol 
to — The  word  should  be  incite  ;  and  so  I  haveetv* 
rected  it  in  my  own  paper.  In  number  III.  lineS* 
you  have  the  colloquial  barbarism  of  doing  a  tUif 
by  a  man  instead  of  to*  I  cannot  express  htff 
much  I  am  hurt  at  so  vulgar  an  impropriety.  U 
number  VI.  page  34.  the  verb  display  is  used  ia* 
stead  of  its  participle  displaying.  Ferhaps  it  ii 
only  an  error  of  the  press :  pray  be  careful  for  the 
future.  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  these  gross  mis- 
takes are  only  owing  to  inadvertency.  If  so,  I  rest, 
*'  Your  admirer, 

"  PHILOLOGOS." 
TO  PHILOLOGOS. 

SIR, 

I  SHALL  bevery  careful  of  mistakes  for  the  future; 
and  do  assure  you,  upon  my  veracity,  that  they 
have  hitherto  proceeded  from  nothing  but  inad- 
vertency. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

A.  FITZ-ADAM. 
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TO  ADAM  YITZ-ADAM,  ESQ. 
DEAR  FITZ^ 

ORD  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  I  laid  hold  of  a  d  d  prig 

siversity  fellow  yesterday,  and  carried  him  to 
lib  ;  where,  when  the  claret  began  to  mount, 
aper  of  the  World  happened  to  come  upon 
[lu.  '  That  same  Mr.  Fitz-Adam/  says  he, 
rery  inaccurate  writer ;  peradventure  I  shall 
D  opportunity  of  telling  him  so  in  a  short 
But,  dear  Fitz,  if  the  prig  should  really 
^ou  a  letter,  smoke  the  parson  and  be  witty, 
inaccuracies,  as  he  calls  them,  are  the  cha- 
Istics  of  a  polite  writer :  by  these  alone  our 

I  ttire  that  you  are  a  man  of  fashion.  Away 
ledantry  and  the  grammar!  Write  like  a 
man,  and,  with  Pope,  in  his  essay  upon  critics. 

Snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  nature. 

Yours,  A.  B." 

TO  MR.  A. 

sompliance  with  your  advice,  I  shall  avoid  the 
try  of  grammar,  and  be  perfectly  the  gentle- 

II  my  future  essays. 

1  am. 

Your  most  obedient, 

A.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

DO  not  write  to  you  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
:  myself  in  print :  it  is  only  to  give  you  a 
friendly  advice.  Take  care  of  novels :  the 
swfurou  with  them.  That  foolish  story  of 
g3 
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Mrs.  Wilson,  in  your  fourth  and  fifth  papers,  n 
me  cry  out  that  the  World  was  at  an  end ! 
"  Yours, 

"  TOM  TELL-TRUTH 
TO  MR.  TELL-TRUTH. 

SIR, 

I  THANK  you  for  the  caution,  and  will  writ 
more  novels. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

A.  FITZ-ADAl 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  did  not  t 
his  labours  altogether  useless,  which  were  ( 
cated  to  us  women.  Those  elegant  moral  I 
which  make  their  appearance  so  frequently  ii 
works,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  regard  foi 
From  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  the  Wo; 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  hoping  that  the  Spec 
is  revived  among  us.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Wils 
a  lesson  of  instruction  to  every  woman  in  the  1 
dom,  and  has  given  the  author  of  it  as  many  fri 
as  he  has  readers  among  the  sex. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  real  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

"L-B 

TO  MISS  L.  B. 

MADAM, 

As  it  will  be  always  my  chief  happiness  to  pj 
the  ladies,  I  shall  devote  my  future  papers  enti 
to  novels. 

Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Ar  FITZ-ADA/ 
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"  TO  MR.  FJTZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

If  a  plain  grave  man  may  have  leave  to  tell 
yoa  a  little  traf£,  I  must  inform  you,  that  though 
I  like  your  manner  very  much,  I  have  great  objec- 
tions to  your  matter.  He  who  only  skims  surfaces 
will  gather  nothing  but  straws.  If  you  are  the 
l^losopher  you  would  have  us  think  you,  give  us 
aomethmg  that  may  rest  upon  the  memory,  and 
improve  while  it  entertains. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

AMICUS." 

TO  AMICUS. 

SIR, 

The  World,  for  the  future,  shall  be  grave  and 
pUknophical ;  the  matter  shall  be  regarded,  and 
Bot  the  manner. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  A  MONSIEUR  FITZ-ADAM. 

Je  suis  enchante,  mon  cher  monsieur,  de  votre 
Monde.    Depuis  deux  ans  que  je  suis  a  Londres, 
fai  appris  assez  d' Anglois  pour  I'entendre  parfaite- 
nient,  mais  je  ne  suis  pas  si  habile  que  Voltaire, 
I'ecrire.    Vous  avez  saisi  tout  a  fait  Tesprit 
9ois ;  tant  d'enjouement,  de  leg(iret6,  et  de  vi- 
▼acite! — Parbleu  c'est  charmant!    Donnez  nous 
temps  en  temps  un  vaudeville,  ou  quelque  petite 
%Dson  a  boire,  et  je  me  croirai  a  Paris.    Le  seul 
petit  defaut  que  vous  avez,  c'est  que  vous  sentez 
^  le  Monde  sage,  il  ne  vous  manque  qu'un  peu 
Monde  fou,  pour  plaire  a  tout  le  Monde,  et 
sartout  a  celui  qui  a  1  honneur  d'etre,  monsieur, 
"  Votre  tr^s-humble  et  tres-obeissant  serviteur,  . 

"  DOUBILLAC." 


A 


Votre  tres-bumble  et  trds-obelssanl 


I  have  many  more  letters  written  i 
spirit  of  criticism,  and  consequently 
opinions  of  my  own ;  but  as  these  maj 
sufficient  at  one  time,  I  shall  borrow  ; 
and  conclude  this  paper. 

An  old  man  and  a  little  boy  were  di 
to  the  next  market  to  sell.  '  What  i 
fellow/  says  a  man  upon  the  road, '  to 
it  on  foot  with  his  son,  that  his  ass  ma 
The  old  man,  hearing  this,  set  his  b^ 
ass,  and  went  whistling  by  the  side  of 
sirrah !'  cries  a  second  man  to  the  b 
for  YOU  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor 
walking  on  foot  ?'  The  father,  upon 
took  down  his  boy  from  the  ass,  and  m 
self.  '  Do  you  see,'  says  a  third,  <  he 
old  knave  rides  along  upon  his  beas 
poor  little  boy  almost  crippled  witl 
The  old  man  no  sooner  heard  this,  t 
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of  a  pole  endeavoured  to  carry  him  upon  their 
shoulders  over  the  bridge  tliat  led  to  the  town. 
This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
m  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it ;  till  the  ass,  conceiv- 
ing a  dislike  to  the  over-complaisance  of  his  mas- 
ter, burst  asunder  the  cords  that  tied  him,  slipt 
from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the  river.  The 
poor  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  asham- 
ed and  vexed  that  by  endeavouring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into 
the  bargain. 


No.  14.   THURSDAY,  APRIL  5,  1753. 


I  DO  not  doubt  but  it  is  already  observed  that  1 
write  fewer  letters  to  myself  than  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors. It  is  not  from  being  less  acquainted 
with  my  own  merit,  but  I  really  look  upon  myself 
as  superior  to  such  little  arts  of  fame.  Compli- 
ments, which  I  should  be  obliged  to  shroud  under 
the  name  of  a  third  person,  have  very  little  relish 
fiw  me.  If  I  am  not  considerable  enough  to  pro- 
nounce ex  cathedra^  that  I  Adam  Fitz-Adam  know 
how  to  rally  the  follies,  and  decide  upon  the  cus- 
toms of  the  world  with  more  wit,  humour,  learn- 
ing, and  taste,  than  any  man  living,  I  have  in  vain 
undertaken  the  scheme  of  this  paper.  Who  would 
be  regulated  by  the  judgement  of  a  man,  who  is 
not  the  most  self-sufficient  person  alive  ?  Why 
did  all  the  pretty  women  in  England,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  submit  the  government  of  their 
fans,  lioods,  hoops,  and  patches  to  the  Spectator 
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but  because  he  pronounced  himself  the  best  critic 
in  fashions  ?    Wby  did  half  the  nation  imbibe  their 
politics  from,  the  Craftsman,  but  because  Cal^b 
d'Anvers  assured  them  that  he  understood  the 
maxims  of  government  and  the  constitution  of  his 
country  better  than  any  minister  or  patriot  of  his 
time  ?    Throned  as  I  am  in  a  perfect  good  opinion 
of  my  own  abilities,  I  scorn  to  taste  the  satisfac- 
tion of  praise  from  my  own  pen — and,  to  be  humble 
for  once,  I  own,  if  there  is  any  species  of  writing  of 
which  I  am  not  perfect  master,  it  is  the  epistolary. 
My  deficience  in  this  particular  is  happily  common 
to  me  with  the  greatest  men:  I  can  even  go  further, 
and  declare  that  it  is  the  fair  part  of  the  creation 
which  excels  in  that  province.   Ease  without^af- 
fectation,  the  politest  expression,  the  happiest  art^ 
telling  news  or  trifles,  the  most  engaging  turns  of 
sentiment  or  passion,  are  frec|[uently  found  in  letters 
from  women,  who  have  lived  m  a  sphere  at  all  above 
the  vulgar ;  while  on  the  other  side,  orators  write . 
affectedly,  ministers  obscurely,  poets  floridly,  learn- 
ed men  pedantically,  and  soldiers  tolerably,  when 
they  can  spell .    One  would  not  have  one's  daughter 
write  like  Eloisa,  because  one  would  not  have  one's 
daughter  feel  what  she  felt ;  yet  who  ever  wrote  so 
movingly,  so  to  the  heart  ?   The  amiable  madame 
de  Sevignd  is  the  standard  of  easy  engaging  writ- 
ing ;  to  call  her  the  pattern  of  eloquent  writing  will 
not  be  thought  an  exaggeration,  when  I  refer  my 
readers  to  her  accounts  of  the  death  of  marshal 
Turenne :  some  little  fragments  of  her  letters,  in 
the  appendix  to  Ramsay's  life  of  that  hero,  give  a 
stronger  picture  of  him  than  the  historian  was  able 
to  do  in  his  voluminous  work.    If  this  fair  one's 
epistles  are  liable  to  any  censure,  it  is  for  a  fault  in 
which  she  is  not  likely  to  be  often  imitated,  the  ex- 
cess of  tenderness  for  her  daughter. 
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The  Italians  are  as  proud  of  a  person  of  the  same 
lex:  Lucretia  Gonzago  was  so  celebrated  for  the 
eloquence  of  her  letters  and  the  purity  of  their 
ttyle»  that  her  very  notes  to  her  servants  were  col- 
lected and  published.  I  have  never  read  the  col- 
lection :  and  indeed  one  or  two  billets  that  I  have 
Biet  with,  have  not  entirely  all  the  delicacy  of  ma- 
dnne  de  Sevign^  In  one  to  her  footman,  the 
i^nora  Gonzago  reprehends  him  for  not  readily 
obeying  dame  Lucy,  her  housekeeper;  and  in 
iiiouier»  addressed  to  the  same  Mrs.  Lucy,  she 
nya,  *  If  Livia  will  not  be  obedient,  turn  up  her 
eoats  and  whip  her  till  her  flesh  be  black  and  blue, 
tnd  the  blood  run  down  to  her  heels.'  To  be  sure 
this  sounds  a  little  oddly  to  English  ears,  but  may 
be  Ter^  elegant,  when  modulated  by  the  harmony 
ofltalian  liquids. 

Several  worthy  persons  have  laid  down  rules  for 
the  composition  of  letters  ;  but  I  fear  it  is  an  art 
which  only  nature  can  teach.  I  remember  in  one 
of  those  books,  as  was  written  by  a  German,  there 
was  a  strict  injunction  not  to  mention  yourself  be- 
bte  you  had  introduced  the  person  of  your  corre- 
^ndent :  that  is,  you  must  not  use  the  mono- 
^llable  I  before  the  pronoun  You.  The  Italians 
hare  stated  expressions,  to  be  used  by  different 
iinks  of  men,  and  know  exactly  when  to  subscribe 
themselves  the  devoted,  or  the  most  devoted  slave 
of  tibeHlustrious  or  most  eminent  persons  to  whom 
th^  have  the  honour  to  write.  It  is  true,  in  that 
eoantry,  they  have  so  clogged  correspondence  with 
Anns  and  civilities,  that  they  seldom  make  use  of 
Aeur  own  language,  but  generally  write  to  one 
mother  in  French. 

Among  many  instances  of  beautiful  letters  from 
ildies,  and  of  the  contrary  from  our  sex^  I  shall 
*^ect  tw0|  which  are  very  singular  in  their  kind. 
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The  comparison,  to  be  sure,  is  not  entirely  fair; 
but  when  I  mention  some  particulars  of  the  male 
author,  one  might  expect  a  little  more  elegance, 
a  little  better  orthography,  a  little  more  decorami- 
and  a  good  deal  less  absurdity,  than  seem  to  hafe 
met  in  one  head,  which  had  seen  so  much  of  the. 
world,  which  pretended  so  much  to  literature,  ani 
which  had  worn  so  long  one  of  the  first  crowna  in 
Europe.  This  personage  was  the  emperor  Maxi^ 
milian,  grandfather  to  Charles  the  V.  His  reigA 
was  long,  sometimes  shining,  often  unprosperotf, 
very  often  ignominious.  His  fickleness,  prodigaf- 
lity,  and  indigence,  were  notorious.  The  Italiani 
called  him  Pochi-donarh  or  the  pennyless;  a  qua- 
lity no  more  habitual  to  him,  than  his  propeMifef 
to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  the  moat  unbe- 
coming means.  He  served  under  our  Henij  tiw 
eighth,  as  a  common  soldier,  at  the  siege  of  Te- 
rouenne,  for  a  hundred  crowns  a  day:  he  mi 
bribed  to  the  attempt  against  Pisa,  and  bribed  tt 
give  it  over.  In  short,  no  potentate  ever  undeP 
took  to  engage  him  in  a  treaty,  without  first  offer 
ing  him  money.  Yet  this  vagabond  monarch,  ai 
if  the  annals  of  his  reign  were  too  glorious  to  be 
described  by  a  plebeian  pen,  or  as  if  they  wer« 
worthy  to  be  described  at  all,  took  the  pains  to  vriti 
his  own  life  in  Dutch  verse.  There  was  anotbei 
book  of  his  composition  in  a  different  way,  which 
does  not  rcficct  much  more  lustre  upon  his  me* 
mory  than  his  own  Dutch  epic ;  this  was  what  he 
called  his  livre  rougCt  and  was  a  register  of  seven- 
teen mortifications  which  he  had  received  froa 
Louis  the  twelfth  of  France,  and  which  he  intended 
to  revenge  on  the  first  opportunity.  After  a  va- 
riety of  shifts,  breach  of  promises,  alliances,  and 
treaties,  he  aimosl  dvi^ed  his  vain  contemporaiy 
Henry  the  eigVvlVv,  w\iv^^\Q^Q^^^S.\^"Si^5MB%tfc 
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empire  to  him,  while  himself  was  meditating  what 
k  thought  an  accession  of  dig«iity  even  to  the 
ijuperial  diadem :  in  short,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  Maximilian  took  it  into  his  head  to  canvass 
Ar  the  pi^al  tiara.  Several  methods  were  agi- 
tated to  compass  this  object  of  his  ambition :  one, 
and  not  the  least  ridiculous,  was  to  pretend  that 
die  patriarchal  dignity  was  included  in  the  impe- 
nd ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  definition  he  really  as- 
nmed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  copying  the 
pigan  lords  of  Rome  on  his  way  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Christian  church.  Money  he  knew  was  the 
lorest  method,  but  the  least  at  his  command ;  it 
«M  to  procure  a  supply  of  that  necessary  ingre- 
dient that  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  and  go- 
fonets  of  the  Netherlands. 

"  Tres  chiere  et  tres  am^e  fylle,  je  entendu  Favis 
que  vous  m'avez  donne  par  Guyllain  Pingun  notre 
girderobes,  dont  avons  encore  mieux  pens^.  £t 
ne  trouvons  point  pour  nulle  resun  bon  que  nous 
nooi  devons  franchement  marier,  maes  avons  plus 
tfint  mys  notre  deliberation  et  volont(^  de  ]amhs 
plua  hanter  faem  nue.  Et  envoyons  demain  Mons. 
oeGurce  Evesque  a  Rome  devers  le  pape  pour 
tioaver  fachon  que  nous  puyssuns  accorder  avec  ly 
de  nous  prendre  pour  ung  coadjuteur,  affin  que 
aprea  aa  mort  pouruns  estre  assur^  de  avoer  le  pa- 
pat  et  devenir  prester,  et  apres  estre  saint,  et  que 
yl  Tous  sera  de  necessity  que  apres  ma  mort  vous 
lerte  contraint  de  me  adorer,  dont  je  me  troverd 
Wen  glorioes.  Je  envoye  sur  ce  ung  poste  devers 
h  roy  d'Arogon  pour  ly  prier  qu'y  nous  voulle 
ayder  pour  a  ce  parvenir,  dont  il  est  aussy  content, 
iDoynant  que  je  resigne  Tempir  a  nostre  comun  fyls 
Charls,  de  sela  aussy  ie  me  suys  content^. 
oommaDce  aussy  practiker  les  Cardmau\x>  ^ovA.  '\\ 
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C.  ou  iii  C.  mylle  ducats  me  ferunt  ung  gnmd  ler- 
vice»  aveque  la  partialite  qui  est  deja  entre  em* 
Le  roy  d  Arogon  a  mand^  a  son  ambaxadeor  qoe 
yl  veulent  favouryser  le  papat  ^  nous.  Je  vo0 
prie,  ten^  cette  matere  empu  secret,  ossi  bien  en 
brieff  jours  je  creins  que  yl  faut  que  tout  le  moode 
le  sache,  car  bien  mal  esti  possible  de  pratikeronc 
tel  sy  grand  matere  secretement,  pour  laqudl  p 
faut  avoer  de  tant  de  gens  et  de  argent,  succm  ct 
pratike,  et  a  Diu,  faet  de  la  main  de  votre  bfli 
pere  Maximilianus  futur  pape,  le  xviii  jour  de 
setembre.  Le  papa  a  encor  les  vyevers  dublSyCtoe 
peult  longement  fyvre.' 

This  curious  piece,  which  it  is  impossible  te 
translate,  for  what  language  can  give  an  adeqmte 
idea  of  very  bad  old  German  French  ?  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  letters  of  Louis  XIL 
printed  at  Brussels  by  Fr.  Foppens  in  1712.  Itwifl 
be  sufficient  to  inform  such  of  my  readers  as  do  not 
understand  French,  that  his  imperial  majesty  tf* 
quaints  his  beloved  daughter  that  he  designs  neicr 
to  frequent  naked  women  any  more,  but  to  aell 
his  endeavours  to  procure  the  papacy,  and  theolf 
turn  priest,  and  at  length  become  a  saint,  thatki 
dear  daughter  may  be  obliged  to  pray  to  him,  wfak 
he  shall  reckon  matter  of  exceeding  glory.  F 
expresses  great  want  of  two  or  three  hundreidtbc 
sand  ducats  to  facilitate  the  business,  which 
desires  may  be  kept  very  secret,  though  he  i 
not  doubt  but  all  the  world  will  know  it  in  tir 
three  days ;  and  concludes  with  signing  hiv 
future  Pope. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  scrap  of  imperial  fol 
shall  present  my  readers  with  the  other  lef 
mentioned.    It  was  written  by  the  lady  Anr 
dow  of  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Pembrok 
life  of  the  former  of  whom  she  wrote,  and ' 
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the  great  house  of  Clifford- Cumberland,  from 
lichy  among  many  noble  reversions,  she  enjoyed 
8  borough  of  Appleby.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson^ 
mtary  of  state  to  Charles  the  Second,  wrote  to 
me  a  crandidate  to  her  for  that  borough :  the  brave 
ontesSy  with  all  the  spirit  of  her  ancestors,  and 
th  all  the  eloquence  of  independent  Greece,  re- 
med  this  laconic  answer : 

I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have  been 
glected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to 
r  a  subject ;  your  man  shan't  stand. 
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r  has  been  imagined,  that  if  an  ancient  inhabitant 
f  this  island,  some  old  Saxon  for  example,  or  even 
I  later  times,  a  subject  of  one  of  our  Harrys  or 
ir  Edwards,  could  rise  from  his  grave  and  take 
survey  of  the  present  generation,  he  would  never 
ispect  us  to  be  the  descendents  of  his  contempo- 
ines,  but  would  stare  about  with  surprise,  and 
e  apt  to  fancy  himself  among  a  nation  of  foreign- 
rsy  if  not  among  a  race  of  animals  of  a  different 
pecies.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  such  a 
erson  would  be  no  less  puzzled  to  know  his  coun- 
ry  again,  than  his  countrymen ;  such  a  change 
^ould  he  find  in  the  natural  face  of  England,  as 
'^ell  as  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  great 
icrease  of  public  and  private  buildings,  the  diffcr- 
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rivers,  and  above  all,  the  introduction  and  f 
cal  variations  of  gardening,  have  contributed 
fectually  to  new-dress  our  island,  which  befi 
covered  with  rude  forests  and  extended  m 
that  it  would  require  some  time  and  paina  tc 
ver  her  ancient  features  under  so  total  a  di 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the 
ties  adjacent  to  London,  over  which  the< 
of  gardening  exercises  his  power  so  often 
wantonly,  that  they  are  usually  new-create 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  no  traces 
their  former  condition.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wo 
at ;  for  gardening,  being  the  dress  of  natun 
liable  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  as  are  the  • 
of  the  human  body ;  and  there  is  a  certaii 
of  it  in  every  age,  which  grows  antiquate 
becomes  obsolete  and  ridiculous  in  the  net 
that  were  any  man  of  taste  now  to  lay  out  hisj 
in  the  style  which  prevailed  less  than  half 
tury  ago,  it  would  occasion  as  much  astonii 
and  laughter,  as  if  a  modem  beau  should 
in  the  drawing-room  in  red  stockings,  or  int 
himself  into  a  polite  assembly  in  one  of  o 
Foppington's  periwigs. 

What  was  the  prevailing  mode  in  Milton* 
may  be  guessed  from  a  passage  in  his  II  Pen 
where  he  describes  retired  leisure  taking  1 
light  in  trim  gardens.  The  practice,  it  seen 
to  embroider  and  flourish  over  the  ground  w 
rious  knots  of  flowers,  as  the  same  poet  calli 
in  another  part  of  his  works;  and  in  this 
was  something  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  al 
though  the  judicious  eye  could  not  help  beii 
pleased  with  the  fantastic  quaintness  of  the  c 

James  the  Second  was  deposed,  and  the  ii 
taJ  king  William  came  to  the  crown  of  these 
donis ;  an  aera  as  remarkable  in  the  annals  o 
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deniog  as  in  those  of  government ;  but  far  less 
auspicious  in  the  former  instance.  The  mournful 
fiunily  of  Yews  came  over  with  the  house  of  Orange; 
the  sombre  taste  of  Holland  grew  into,  vogue;  and 
straight  canals,  rectilineal  walks,  and  rows  of  cVipt 
evergreens  were  all  the  mode.  It  was  the  compli- 
ment which  England  paid  her  new  sovereign,  to 
wear  the  dress  of  a  Dutch  morass.  The  royal 
gardens  of  Kensington,  Hampton-court,  and  llich- 
mondy  set  the  example;  and  good  whigs  distin- 
guished their  loyalty  by  fetching  their  plans  from 
me  same  country,  which  had  the  honour  of  pro- 
dacine  their  king ;  a  country  never  greatly  cele- 
brated for  taste  in  any  instance,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  article  now  under  consideration.  But  such 
were  the  errors  of  the  times ;  our  connoisseurs  in 
their  zeal  all  became  mynheers ;  and  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  then  esteemed  as  great  a  mark 
of  disaffection  to  have  laid  out  ground  different 
firoiB  the  true  Belgic  model,  as  it  would  be  now 
to  wear  a  white  rose  on  the  tenth  of  June. 

This  Dutch  absurdity,  like  all  other  follies,  had 
its  run,  and  in  time  expired.    The  great  Kent  ap- 
peared at  length  in  behalf  of  nature,  declared  war 
against  the  taste  in  fashion,  and  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  artificial  evergreens.     Gardens  were  no 
longer  filled  with  yews  in  the  shape  of  giants,  Noah's 
ark  cut  in  holly,  St.  George  and  the  dragon  in  box, 
cypress  lovers,  laurustine  bears,  and  all  that  race 
of  root'bound  monsters,  which  flourished  so  long, 
and  looked  so  tremendous  round  the  edges  of  every 
grass-plot.    At  the  same  time  the  dull  uniformity 
of  designing  was  banished ;  high  walls,  excluding 
the  country,  were  thrown  down ;  and  it  was  no 
longer  thought  necessary  that  every  grove  should 
nod  at  a  rival,  and  every  walk  be  paired  with  a 
twin  brother.    The  great  master  above  mentioned, 
H  3 
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truly  the  disciple  of  nature,  imitated  her  in  the 
agreeable  wildness  and  beautiful  irregularity  of  her 
plans,  of  which  there  are  some  ooble  ezain[dci 
still  remaining,  that  abundantly  show  the  power  of 
his  creative  genius. 

But  it  is  our  misfortune  that  we  always  run  be- 
yond the  goal,  and  are  never  contented  to  rest  at 
that  point  where  perfection  ends,  and  exoeas  and 
absurdity  begin.  Thus  our  present  artists  in  g8^ 
dening  far  exceed  the  wildness  of  nature ;  and  pre- 
tending to  improve  on  the  plans  of  Kent,  divert 
their  ground  into  irregularities  the  most  offieoave 


proved,  I  am  told,  in  a  piece  every  day  expected, 
that  the  line  of  beauty  is  an  S :  I  take  this  to  be 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  our  professors  of  hor- 
ticulture, who  seem  to  have  the  most  idolatran 
veneration  for  that  crooked  letter  at  the  tail  of  the 
alphabet.  Their  land,  their  water,  must  be  ie^ 
pontine ;  and  because  the  formality  of  the  last  a^ 
ran  too  much  into  right  lines  and  parallels,  a  spirit 
of  opposition  carries  the  present  universally  into 
curves  and  mazes. 

It  was  questioned  of  some  old  mathematiciin, 
a  great  bigot  to  his  favourite  science,  whether  he 
would  consent  to  go  to  heaven  in  any  path  thatwai 
not  triangular?  It  may,  I  think,  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  questioned  of  a  modern  gardener,  whe- 
ther he  would  consent  to  go  thither  in  any  path  that 
is  not  serpentine  ?  Nothing  on  earth,  at  least  can 
please  out  of  that  model ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  paradise  itself  would  have  no  chamtf 
for  one  of  tiiese  gentlemen,  unless  its  walks  be  dis- 
posed into  labyrinth  and  meander.  In  serious 
truth,  the  vast  multitude  of  grotesque  little  villas, 
which  grow  up  every  summer,  within  a  certain 
distance  of  London,  and  swarm  more  especially 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  fatal  proofs  of 
the  degeneracy  of  our  national  taste.  With  a  de- 
wription  of  one  of  these  whimsical  nothings,  and 
with  a  few  previous  remarks  upon  the  owner  of  it^ 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

Squire  Mushroom,  the  present  worthy  possessor 
of  Block-hill,  was  bom  at  a  little  dirty  village  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  behind  a  writing-desk,  under  the  eye  of 
hk  father,  who  was  an  attorney-at-law.  It  is  not 
material  to  relate  by  what  means  he  broke  loose 
.  from  the. bondage  of  parchment,  or  by  what  steps 
he  rose  from  primeval  meanness  and  obscurity  to 
Us  present  station  in  life.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to 
tay,  that  at  the  age  of  forty  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  fortune.  Being  thus 
enriched,  he  grew  ambitious  of  introducing  him- 
•df  to  the  world  as  a  man  of  taste  and  pleasure : 
for  which  purpose  he  put  an  edging  of  silver  lace 
oa  his  servants'  waistcoats,  took  into  keeping  a 
brace  of  whores,  and  resolved  to  have  a  villa.  Full 
of  this  pleasing  idea,  he  purchased  an  old  farm- 
house, not  far  distant  from  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, and  fell  to  building  and  planting  with  all  the 
rage  of  taste.  The  old  mansion  immediately  shot 
Up  into  Gothic  spires,  and  was  plastered  over  with 
stucco  ;  the  walls  were  notched  into  battlements ; 
Uncouth  animals  were  set  grinning  at  one  another 
over  the  gate-posts,  and  the  hall  was  fortified  with 
rust^  swords  and  pistols,  and  a  Medusa's  head 
stanng  tremendous  over  the  chimney.  When  he 
had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  discovered  in  good 
time  that  his  house  was  not  habitable:  which 
obliged  him  to  add  two  rooms  entirely  new,  and 
entirely  incoherent  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Thus  while  one  half  is  designed  to  give  you  the 
^ea  of  an  old  Gothic  edifice,  the  other  half  pre- 
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sents  to  your  view  Venetian  windows,  slices  of  pilas- 
ter, balustrades,  and  other  parts  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. 

A  library  of  books,  as  it  is  esteemed  an  essential 
ornament  in  a  modish  villa,  was  the  next  object  of 
the  squire's  ambition.  I  was  conducted  into  tlM 
apartment  soon  after  its  completion,  and  could  not 
help  observing  with  some  surprize  that  all  the  vih 
lumes  on  the  shelves  were  in  duodecimo :  at  whiA 
expressing  a  curiosity,  I  received  the  following  an- 
swer, verbatim :  •  Why,  sir.  Til  inform  you  ham 
that  matter  came  to  pass ;  I  ordered  my  carpenttr 
to  tickle  me  up  a  neat  fashionable  set  of  cases  tm 

the  reception  of  books,  and  the  d  d  blunderkf 

booby  made  all  the  shelves,  as  you  see,  of  a  aue^ 
only  to  hold  your  duodecimos,  as  they  call  theai ; 
so  I  was  obliged,  you  know,  to  purchase  books  of  a 
proper  dimension,  and  such  as  would  fit  the  plaoei 
they  were  to  stand  in.' 

But  the  triumph  of  his  genius  was  seen  in  the 
disposition  of  his  gardens,  which  contain  everything 
in  less  than  two  acres  of  ground.  At  your  first  en- 
trance, the  eye  is  saluted  with  a  yellow  serpentine 
river,  stagnating  through  a  beautiful  valley,  which 
extends  near  twenty  yards  in  length.  Over  the 
river  is  thrown  a  bridge,  partly  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  and  a  little  ship,  with  sails  spread  and 
streamers  flying,  floats  in  the  midst  of  it.  When 
you  have  passed  this  bridge,  you  enter  into  a  grove 

Eerplexed  with  errors  and  crooked  walks;  where 
aving  trod  the  same  ground  over  and  over  again, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  horn-beam  hedges,  you  are 
led  into  an  old  hermitage  built  with  roots  of  tree^ 
which  the  squire  is  pleased  to  call  St.  Austin's  ca?e. 
Here  he  desires  you  to  repose  yourself,  and  ei- 
pects  encomiums  on  his  taste ;  after  which  a  second 
ramble  begins  through  another  maze  of  walks,  aod 
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the  last  error  is  much  worse  than  the  first.  At 
len^h,  when  you  almost  despair  of  .  ever  visiting 
dajrlight  anj  more,  you  emerge  on  a  sudden  in  an 
open  and  circular  area,  richly  chequered  with  beds 
<if  flowers,  and  embellished  with  a  little  fountain 

e lying  in  the  centre  of  it.  As  every  folly  must 
ve  a  name,  the  squire  informs  you,  that  by  way 
<if  whim  he  has  christened  this  place  little  Marybon; 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  you  are  conducted  into 
t  pompous,  clumsy,  and  gilded  building,  said  to  be 
t  tanple,  and  consecrated  to  Venus ;  for  no  other 
reason  which  I  could  learn,  but  because  the  squire 
riots  here  sometimes  in  vulgar  love  with  a  couple 
of  orange-wenches,  taken  from  the  purlieus  of  the 
plqrhouse. 

To  conclude,  if  one  wished  to  see  a  coxcomb  ex- 
pose himself  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  one  would 
idvise  him  to  build  a  villa;  which  is  the  chef-d'ceuvre 
of  modern  impertinence,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
■tage  which  folly  can  possibly  mount  to  display 
welf  to  the  world. 
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It  was  very  well  said  by  Montaigne,  '  That  all  ex- 
ternal acquisitions  receive  taste  and  colour  from  the 
internal  constitution ;  as  clothes  give  warmth,  not 
from  their  own  heat,  but  by  covering  and  keeping 
^losc  the  heat  that  is  in  ourselves/ 
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Everj  man's  experience  will  prove  the  I 
this  observation;  as  it  will  teach  him,  bd 
what  he  feels  in  himself,  and  observes  in 
that  without  a  disposition  for  happiness,  the! 
and  blessings  of  life  are  bestowed  upon  him 
and  that  with  it,  even  a  bare  exemption  from 
and  pain  is  almost  happiness  enough. 

I  am  led  to  this  thought  by  the  follovnn{ 
which  I  received  near  two  years  ago  frooD 
valuable  friend.  The  reader  will  perceiTe 
was  not  written  with  a  view  of  publication ; 
it  presents  us  with  a  very  natural  picture  of 
tic  happiness,  and  instructs  us  how  an  elegt 
family  may  live  charitably  and  within  boim 
an  income  of  only  fifly  pounds  a  year,  I  sli 
it  to  the  public  exactly  as  I  received  it.  Th 
have  feeling  hearts  will  call  it  an  entertainn 
the  rest  it  is  not  written. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

*^  The  reason  that  you  have  not  heard  fror 
these  last  five  weeks  is,  that  the  people  when 
been  have  engrossed  all  my  time  and  at 
Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
lived  a  complete  month  with  our  old  frii 
rector  of  South-Green,  and  his  honest  wife 

**  You  know  with  what  compassion  we 
think  of  them  :  that  a  man  who  had  mixed 
deal  with  the  world,  and  who  had  always  ent 
hopes  of  making  a  figure  in  it,  should  foolisi 
at  an  age  when  people  generally  grow  wiM 
away  his  affections  upon  a  girl  worth  n 
and  that  she,  one  of  the  liveliest  of  women, 
as  the  finest,  should  refuse  the  many  advan 
offers  which  were  made  her,  and  follow  a  pi 
son  to  his  living  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  in  a 
corner  of  the  ^ngdom.   But  I  have  lear. 
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experience  that  we  have  been  pitying  the  happiest 
eoople  of  our  acquaintance.  I  am  impatient  to  tell 
'  70a  all  I  know  of  them. 

-  The  parish  of  South-Green  is  about  seventeen 
.  afles  from  this  place,  and  is  in  my  opinion  the  most 
pleasing  spot  of  ground  in  all  Yorkshire — I  should 
>  Btve  first  told  you,  that  our  friend,  by  the  death  of 
arelationy  was  enabled  to  carry  his  wife  from  Lon- 
don with  a  neat  two  hundred  and  fifly  guineas  in  his 
•  pocket;  with  which  sum  he  has  converted  the  old 


■cm  of  glebe  into  a  farm  and  garden,  that  even 
t  Pelham  or  a  Southcote  might  look  upon  with 
ffatture. 

^  The  house  stands  upon  an  eminence  within  the 
bending  of  a  river,  with  about  half  an  acre  of 
kitchen-garden,  fenced  in  with  a  good  old  wall,  well 
fitnted  with  fruit  trees.  The  river  that  almost  sur- 
rounds this  little  spot,  affords  them  fish  at  all  sea- 
tons.  They  catch  trout  there,  and  plenty  of  them, 
from  two  to  five  pounds  weight.  Before  the  house 
11  a  little  lawn  with  trees  planted  in  clumps ;  and 
bdiind  it  a  yard  well  stocked  with  poultry,  with  a 
birn,  cow-house,  and  dairy.  At  the  end  of  the 
girden  a  draw- bridge  leads  you  to  a  small  piece  of 
nound,  where  three  or  four  pigs  are  kept.  Here 
'toey  are  fattened  for  pork  or  bacon;  the  latter 
%y  cure  themselves ;  and  in  all  my  life  I  never 
•  eit  better. 

"  In  the  seven  years  of  this  retirement,  they  have 
n  {danted  their  little  spot,  that  you  can  hardly  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  beautiful.  The  fields  lie  all 
together,  with  pasture-ground  enough  for  two  horses 
'lod  as  many  cows,  and  the  rest  arable.  Every 
thing  thrives  under  their  hands.  The  hedges,  all  of 
their  own  planting,  are  the  thickest  of  any  in  the 
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country,  and  within  every  one  of  them  is  a  umd- 
walk  between  a  double  row  of  flowering  shnibi, 
hardly  ever  out  of  blossom.  The  produce  of  then 
fields  supplies  them  abundantly  with  the  meani  oi 
bread  and  beer,  and  with  a  surplus  yearly  for  the 
poor,  to  whom  they  are  the  best  benefactors  of  an) 
m  the  neighbourhood.  The  husband  brews  and  the 
wife  bakes ;  he  manages  the  farm  and  she  the  daiiy ; 
and  both  with  such  skill  and  industry,  that  ]fOii 
would  think  them  educated  to  nothing  else. 

Their  house  consists  of  two  parlours  and  akitchei 
below,  and  two  bedchambers  and  a  servant's  row 
above.  Their  maid  is  a  poor  woman's  daughter  ii 
the  parish,  whom  they  took  at  eleven  years  old,  woi 
have  made  the  handiest  girl  imaginable.  She  ii 
extremely  pretty,  and  might  marry  herself  to  sd- 
vantage,  but  she  loves  her  mistress  so  sincerdyi 
that  no  temptation  is  strong  enough  to  prevail  a|NiB 
her  to  leave  her. 

In  this  sweet  retirement  they  have  a  boy  and  s 
girl ;  the  boy  six  years  old,  and  the  girl  four;  both  of 
them  the  prettiest  little  things  that  ever  were  bom. 
The  girl  is  the  very  picture  of  her  mother,  with  the 
same  softness  of  heart  and  temper.    The  boy  ii  > 
jolly  dog,  and  loves  mischief ;  but  if  you  tell  bin  ss 
interesting  story,  he  will  cry  for  an  hour  together. 
The  husband  and  wife  constantly  go  to  bed  at  ten; 
and  rise  at  six.    The  business  of  the  day  is  con- 
monly  finished  by  dinner-time ;  and  all  after  ii 
amusement  and  pleasure,  without  any  set  foro* 
They  are  almost  worshipped  by  the  parishionerSi  to 
whom  the  doctor  is  not  only  the  spiritual  directori 
but  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  the  apothecary,  the 
lawyer,  the  steward,  the  friend,  and  the  cheerfil 
companion.    The  best  people  in  the  country  t« 
fond  of  visiting  them ;  they  call  it  going  to  seethe 
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wonders  of  Yorkshire,  and  say  that  they  never  eat 
ao  heartily  as  of  the  parson's  bacon  and  greens. 

I  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  that 
they  were  the  happiest  couple  of  our  acquaintance ; 
nd  now  I  will  tell  you  why  they  are  so.  In  the 
iirtt  place,  they  love  and  are  delighted  with  each 
other.  A  seven  years  marriage,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing their  affections,  has  increased  them.  They  wish 
Cnt  nothing  more  than  what  their  little  income 
tfibrds  them ;  and  even  of  that  little  they  lay  up. 
Our  friend  showed  me  his  account  of  expenses, 
or  rather  his  wife's  account ;  by  which  it  appears 
ttat  the^  have  saved  yearly  from  fifteen  shillings 
to  a  gumea,  exclusive  of  about  the  same  sum, 
which  they  distribute  among  the  poor,  besides  bar- 
ley^  wheat,  and  twenty  other  things.  Their  only 
ttnde  of  luxury  is  tea,  but  the  doctor  says  he 
VQuld  forbid  that,  if  his  wife  could  forget  her 
London  education.  However,  they  seldom  offer  it 
but  to  their  best  company,  and  less  than  a  pound 
will  last  them  a  twelvemonth.  Wine  they  have 
Bone,  nor  will  they  receive  it  as  a  present.  Their 
constant  drink  is  small  beer  and  ale,  both  of  which 
they  brew  in  the  highest  perfection.  Exercise  and 
temperance  keep  them  in  perpetual  health  and 


•hall  please  and  oblige  most.  Their  favourite 
tmusement  is  reading;  now-and-then,  indeed,  our 
friend  scribbles  a  little ;  but  his  performances  reach 
llo  further  than  a  short  sermon,  or  a  paper  of  verses 
in  praise  of  his  wife.  Every  birth-day  of  the  lady 
it  constantly  celebrated  in  this  manner ;  and  though 
you  do  not  read  a  Swift  to  his  Stella,  yet  there  is 
Homething  so  sincere  and  tender  in  these  little 
pieces,  that  I  could  never  read  any  of  them  with- 
out tears.  In  the  fine  afternoons  and  evenings, 
they  are  walking  arm  and  arm^  with  their  boy  and 
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girl,  about  their  grounds ;  but  how  cheerful,  how 
happy !  is  not  to  be  told  you.  Their  children  are 
hardly  so  much  children  as  themselves.  But  though 
they  love  one  another  even  to  dotage,  their  fondness 
never  appears  before  company.  I  never  saw  either 
of  them  so  much  as  playing  with  the  other's  hand— 
I  mean  only  when  they  have  known  I  was  withm 
sight  of  them ;  I  have  stolen  upon  them  unawares 
indeed,  and  have  been  witness  to  such  words  and 
looks  as  have  quite  melted  me. 

"  With  this  couple,  and  in  this  retirement,  I  have 
passed  my  time  since  you  heard  from  me.  How 
happily  I  need  not  say :  come  and  be  a  judge  your- 
self ;  they  invite  you  most  heartily. 

"  One  thing  I  had  forget  to  tell  you  of  them.  It 
makes  no  part  of  their  happiness  that  they  cm 
compare  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
who  want  minds  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  do. 
It  rather  lessens  than  increases  it.  Their  own  hap- 
piness is  from  their  own  hearts.  They  have  every 
thing  they  wish  for  in  this  fifty  pounds  a  year  and 
one  another.  They  make  no  boast  of  themselves, 
nor  find  fault  with  any  body.  They  are  sorry  I  am 
not  as  happy  as  they ;  but  are  far  from  advising  me 
to  retire  as  they  have  done.  I  left  a  bank  note  of 
twenty  pounds  behind  me  in  my  room,  enclosed  ins 
letter  of  thanks  for  their  civilities  to  me;  but  it  was 
returned  me  this  morning  to  York,  in  a  manner 
that  pleased  me  more  than  all  the  rest  of  their  be- 
haviour. Our  friend  thanked  me  for  the  favour  I 
intended  him  ;  but  told  me  I  could  bestow  it  better 
among  the  poor.  That  his  wife  and  he  had  been 
looking  over  the  family  accounts  of  last  month,  and 
that  they  found  me  only  a  few  shillings  in  their 
debt.  That  if  I  did  not  think  they  were  a  thousand 
times  over-paid  by  the  pleasure  I  had  given  thero, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  me  for  a  pound  of  tWi 
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ud  a  little  of  Hardham's  snuff  when  I  got  to 
!«ondon. 

I  hope  soon  to  see  you,  and  to  entertain  you 
J  the  week,  with  the  particulars  of  the  parson  and 
IS  wife.   Till  then, 

"Fam,"  &c. 

« York,  June  the  14th,  176i;* 


No.  17.  THURSDAY,  APRIL  26,  175S. 


TwiCB  in  every  year  are  solemnized  those  grand 
irersions,  with  which  our  nobility,  gentry,  and 
thers,  entertain  themselves  at  Newmarket;  and  as 
iiis  is  the  vernal  season  for  the  celebration  of  those 
urious  sports  and  festivals,  and  as  they  are,  at  this 
ime,  likely  to  be  held  with  the  utmost  splendour 
jud  magnificence,  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper 
o  amuse  my  town  readers  with  one  single  paper 
tpon  the  subject. 

.In  this  I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  useful- 
less  of  these  anniversary  meetings,  describing  the 
nanner  and  method  of  exhibiting  such  games:  and 
hen  show  what  benefit  may  arise  to  the  kingdom, 
ly  horse-races  in  general,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
rhat  detriment  may  happen  from  them  to  the  pub- 
iCf  on  the  other,  by  their  spreading  too  widely 
wer  the  whole  kingdom. 

.1  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  last  week  the 
Tcdlowing  article  :  *  *Tis  said  that  garrets  at  New- 
narket  are  let  at  four  guineas  each,  for  the  time  of 
iie  meeting.*  What,  said  I  to  myself,  are  our  prin- 
^pal  nobility  content  to  lie  in  garrets,  at  such  an 
exorbitant  price,  for  the  sake  of  such  amusements  ? 
Or  are  our  jockey-gentry,  and  tradesmen,  extrava- 
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gant  enough  to  throw  away  their  loose  coro,  as  I 
may  properly  call  it  on  this  occasion,  so  idly  and 
ridiculously  ?  To  be  sure  there  is  not  a  more  noble 
diversion  than  this.  In  its  original,  it  was  of  royal 
institution,  and  carried  on  in  the  beginning  witk 
much  honour  and  integrity ;  but  as  the  best  coDiti- 
tution  will  always  degenerate,  I  am  fearful  this  oaf 
be  grown  too  much  into  a  science,  wherein  toe 
adepts  may  have  carried  matters  to  a  nicety,  not 
altogether  reconcileable  to  the  strictest  notions  of 
integrity;  and  which  may  by  degrees,  by  their 
affecting  to  become  notable  in  the  profession,  co^ 
rupt  the  morals  of  ouryoung  nobility.  The  langoi^ 
of^  the  place  is  generally  to  be  understood  by  toe 
rule  of  contraries.  If  any  one  says  his  hone  ii  a 
pretty  good  one,  but  as  slow  as  a  town-tcK^  Sot  ' 
similes  are  much  in  use,  you  may  conclude  hiiato 
be  an  exceeding  speedy  one,  but  not  so  good  at 
bottom.  If  he  mentions  his  design  of  throwing  apaN 
ticular  horse  soon  out  of  training,  you  may  be  assured 
he  has  a  mind  to  match  that  horse  as  soon  as  he 
can  ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  thing  else  they  throw  i 
out.  Foreigners  who  come  here  for  curiosity,  can- 
not be  shown  a  finer  sight  than  these  races,  whidi 
are  almost  peculiar  to  this  country :  but  I  mint 
confess  that  I  have  been  sometimes  put  a  little  to 
the  blush  at  incidents  that  are  pretty  pregnant  in 
the  place.  Every  body  is  dressed  so  perfectly  alike, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
his  grace  and  his  groom.  I  have  heard  a  stranger 
ask  a  man  of  quality  how  often  he  dressed,  and 
watered  his  horses  ?  how  much  corn,  and  bread,  and 
hay,  he  gave  them  ?  how  many  miles  he  thought 
they  could  run  in  such  a  number  of  minutes?  and 
how  long  he  had  lived  with  his  master?  Those 
who  have  been  at  the  place  will  not  be  surprised  at 
these  mistakes ;  for  a  pair  of  boots  and  buckskin 
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breedieS)  a  fustian  frock,  with  a  leather  belt  about 
it*  and  a  black  velvet  cap,  is  the  common  covering 
of  the  whole  town :  so  that  if  the  inside  does  not 
difier,  the  outside  of  my  lord  and  his  rider  are  ex- 
actly the  same.  There  is  another  most  remarkable 
affisctation,  which  is  this :  those  who  are  known  to 
have  the  most,  and  perhaps  best  horses  of  the  place, 
always  appear  themselves  on  the  very  worst,  and 
go  to  the  turf  on  some  ordinary  scrub  tit,  scarce 
worth  five  pounds.  From  persons  thus  mounted 
and  accoutred,  what  a  surprise  must  it  be  to  hear 
a  bet  o&red  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  fifty,  and 
■ometimes  three  hundred  to  two,  when  you  would 
imagine  the  rider  to  be  scarce  worth  a  groat !  In 
that  circular  convention  before  the  race  begins, 
at  the  Devil's  Ditch,  all  are  hail  fellows  well  met, 
and  every  one  is  at  liberty,  tailor,  distiller,  or 
otherwise,  to  offer  and  take  such  bets,  as  he  thinks 
proper,  and  many  thousand  pounds  are  usually 
Jiud  on  a  side.  When  the  horses  are  in  sight,  and 
come  near  Choke-Jade,  immediately  the  company 
all  disperse,  as  if  the  devil  rose  out  of  his  ditch 
and  drove  them,  to  get  to  the  turning  of  the  lands, 
the  red-post,  or  some  other  station,  they  choose,  for 
seeing  the  push  made.  Now  the  contention  becomes 
animating.  'Tis  delightful  to  see  two,  or  some- 
times more,  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  the 
creation,  struggling  for  superiorit}r,  stretching  every 
muscle  and  sinew  to  obtain  the  prize,  and  reach  the 
goal !  to  observe  the  skill  and  address  of  the  riders, 
who  are  all  distinguished  by  different  colours,  of 
white,  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  sometimes 
spurring  or  whipping,  sometimes  checking  or  pull- 
ing to  give  fresh  breath  and  courage !  and  it  is 
often  observed  that  the  race  is  won,  as  much  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  rider,  as  by  the  vigour  and 
fieetness  of  tiic  animal. 

I  3 
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When  the  sport  is  over,  the  company  saunter 
away  towards  the  Warren -Hill,  before  the  other 
horses,  left  at  the  several  stables  in  the  town,  are 
rode  out  to  take  their  evening  exercise  and  their 
water.  On  this  delightful  spot  you  may  see  at  once, 
above  a  hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  m 
the  universe,  all  led  out  in  strings,  with  the  groooi 
and  boys  upon  them,  in  their  several  liveries,  db- 
tinguishing  each  person  of  rank  they  belong  to.^ 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  sight ;  it  is  a  piece  of  grn- 


can  boast  of,  but  our  own.  To  this  the  crown  coo* 
tributes,  not  only  by  a  very  handsome  allowance  for 
keeping  horses,  but  also  by  giving  plates  to  be  nm 
for  by  horses  and  mares  at  different  ages,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  breed,  by  keeping  up  the  price  ef 
them,  and  to  make  the  breeders  extremely  carefid 
of  their  race  and  genealogy. 

The  pedigree  of  these  horses  is  more  strictly  rfr 

farded  and  carefully  looked  into,  than  that  of  i 
night  of  Malta.  They  must  have  no  blemished 
quarter  in  the  family  on  either  side  for  many  gene- 
rations ;  their  blood  must  have  run  pure  and  un- 
tainted, from  the  great,  great,  five  times  great 
grandfather  and  grandam,  to  be  attested  in  the 
most  authentic  and  solemn  manner  by  the  hand  of 
the  breeder.  It  is  this  care  of  the  breed,  and  par- 
ticularly with  an  eye  to  their  strength,  that  makes 
all  the  world  so  fond  of  our  horses.  Many  thou- 
sands are  carried  out  of  England  every  year;  so 
that  it  is  become  a  trade  of  great  consequence,  and 
brings  a  vast  balance  of  money  to  this  country  an- 
nually. The  French  monarch  rides  no  other  horsei 
but  ours,  in  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting.  You 
may  at  any  time  see  two  or  three  hundred  beautiful 
English  geldings  in  those  great  and  noble  stable«at 
Chantilli.    Most  of  the  German  princes,  and  many 
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of  their  nobility,  are  desirous  of  having  English 
horses;  and,  I  dare  say,  his  present  Majesty  of 
Prussia,  however  military  his  genius  may  be,  had 
rather  mount  an  English  horse  in  a  review  of  his 
troops,  than  a  breach  at  any  siege  in  Europe. 

Tne  country  races  over  the  whole  kingdom,  are 
what  I  confess  give  me  some  little  disrelish  to  the 
sport.  Every  county,  and  almost  tlie  whole  of  it, 
is  mad  during  the  time  of  the  races.  Many  sub- 
stantial farmers  go  to  them  with  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  in  their  pockets,  and  return  without  one 
single  farthing.  Here  they  drink  and  learn  to  be 
▼icious,  and  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  riot  and 
disorder.  An  honest  butcher,  that  is  taken  in  at 
a  horse-race,  is  tempted  perhaps,  in  his  return,  to 
borrow  an  ox,  or  a  few  sheep  of  his  neighbour,  to 
make  up  his  losses.  An  industrious  tradesman,  or 
a  good  farmer,  has  sometimes  turned  highwayman, 
to  be  even  with  the  rogue  that  bubbled  him  at  the 
races.  Upon  the  whole,  if  I  consider  only  how 
much  time  is  lost  to  all  the  labouring  men  in  this 
kingdom,  by  country  races,  the  damage  they  occa- 
sion is  immense.  Let  us  suppose  it  but  a  week*s 
labour  all  over  England ;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
number  of  plates  in  the  different  metropolises,  be- 
sides the  lesser  country  plates,  this  must  be  allowed 
a  very  moderate  computation :  and  then  let  those 
two  ingenious  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pond  and  Mr.Heber, 
however  they  may  be  at  variance  with  each  other 
join  to  compute  how  much  the  loss  must  be  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  I  dare  answer  for  it,  that  it  must 
amount  to  many  hundred  thousands  of  pounds. — 
But  as  my  paper  was  principally  designed  in  honour 
of  horses,  1  will  not  be  led  to  urge  any  thing  against 
them.  Horses  of  all  kinds  have  ever  been  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.  Darius  was  chosen  king  of 
Persia  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse.    I  question  if 
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Alexander  himself  had  pushed  his  conquests  half  » 
far,  if  Bucephalus  had  not  stooped  to  take  him  oa 
his  back.  An  emperor  of  Rome  made  his  hone  t 
consul ;  and  it  will  be  readily  owned  that  the  dipitf 
was  as  properly  conferred  upon  the  beast,  as  the 
imperial  diadem  upon  his  master. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  cxtiact 
from  Churchill's  collection  of  Toyages. 

'  In  Morocco  the  natives  have  a  great  roped  I 
for  horses  that  have  been  the  pilgrimage  of  Meoo^  ' 
where  Mahomet  was  bom ;  they  are  called  Hadgjii 
or  saints.  Such  horses  have  Uieir  necks  adonei 
with  strings  of  beads,  and  relics,  bdng  writiMl 
wrapt  up  in  cloth  of  gold  or  silk,  containing  m 
names  of  their  prophet ;  and  when  these  horses  die^ 
they  are  buried  with  as  much  ceremony,  as  tbe 
nearest  relations  of  their  owners.  The  kii^  of  Mo- 
rocco has  one  of  them,  whom  he  causes  to  be  M 
before  him  when  he  goes  abroad,  very  ricfalj  ac- 
coutred, and  covered  with  these  writings ;  ha  td 
being  held  up  by  a  Christian  slave,  carrying  in  m 
hand  a  pot  and  a  towel,  to  receive  the  dung  and 
wipe  the  posteriors.*  j 
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The  following  letter  had  appeared  earlier  in  the 
World,  if  its  length,  or,  what  at  present  happetf 
to  be  the  same  thing,  its  merit  had  not  been  so 
great.    I  have  been  trying  to  shorten  it,  irithoot 
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)biDg  it  of  beauties  ;  but  after  many  unsuccessful 
emptSy  I  find  that  the  spirit  of  it  is,  as  the  liumaii 
il  is  inoagined  to  be  by  some  ancient  philosophers, 
1M  m  totOy  et  tottis  in  qualibet  parte,  I  have  there- 
e,  changed  the  form  of  my  paper,  choosing  rather 
present  my  readers  with  an  extraordinary  half- 
set,  than  to  keep  from  them  any  longer  what  was 
It  me  for  their  instruction.  At  the  same  time  I 
lit  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  shall  never  think  niy- 
f  obliged  to  repeat  my  complaisance,  but  to  those 
my  correspondents,  who,  like  the  writer  of  this 
ter,  can  inform  me  of  their  grievances  with  all 
»  elegance  of  wit, 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

^  I  CONSIDER  you  as  supplemental  to  the  law  of 
e  land.  I  take  your  authority  to  begin,  where 
e  power  of  the  law  ends.  The  law  is  intended 
stop  the  progress  of  crimes  by  punishing  them  ; 
mr  paper  seems  calculated  to  check  the  course  of 
Uies  by  exposing  them.  May  you  be  more  suc- 
issful  in  the  latter  than  the  law  is  in  the  former ! 
"  Upon  this  principle  I  shall  lay  my  case  plainly 
sfore  you,  and  desire  your  publication  of  it  as  a 
aroing  to  others.  Though  it  may  seem  ridiculous 
'  many  of  your  readers,  1  can  assure  you,  Sir,  that 
is  a  very  serious  one  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
-natured  comfort  which  I  might  have,  of  thinking 
of  late  a  very  common  one. 
^'  1  am  a  gentleman  of  a  reasonable  paternal 
tate  in  my  county,  and  serve  as  a  knight  of  the 
ire  for  it.  Having  what  is  called  a  ve^'y  good 
nily-interest,  my  election  encumbered  my  estate 
th  a  mortgage  of  only  five  thousand  pounds ; 
Itch  I  have  not  been  able  to  clear,  being  obliged 
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by  a  good  place  which  I  have  got  since,  to  live  in 
town,  and  in  all  the  best  company,  nine  months  in 
the  year.  I  married  suitably  to  my  circumstancei. 
my  wife  wanted  neither  fortune,  beauty,  no^^Illde^ 
standing.  Discretion  and  good-humour  on  ber 
part,  joined  to  good-nature  and  good-manneif 
on  mine,  made  us  live  comfortably  together  fiv 
eighteen  years.  One  son  and  one  daughter  wen 
our  only  children.  We  complied  with  custom  in 
the  education  of  both.  My  daughter  learned  soow 
French  and  some  dancing ;  and  my  son  passed  nine 
years  at  Westminster  school  in  learning  the  woidi 
of  two  languages,  long  since  dead,  and  not  yet 
above  half  revived.  When  I  took  him  away  froB 
school,  I  resolved  to  send  him  directly  abroidi 
having  been  at  Oxford  myself.  My  wife  approved 
of  my  design,  but  tacked  a  proposal  of  her  own  t9 
it,  which  she  urged  with  some  earnestness.  '  My 
dear,'  said  she,  I  think  you  do  ver^  right  to  leid 
George  abroad,  for  I  love  a  foreign  education, 
though  I  shall  not  see  the  poor  boy  a  great  while; 
but  since  we  are  to  part  for  so  long  a  time,  wfaf 
should  we  not  take  that  opportunity  of  carrying  hia 
ourselves  as  far  as  Paris  ?  The  journey  is  notbing; 
very  little  further  than  to  our  own  house  in  the 
north  ;  we  shall  save  money  by  it ;  for  every  thing 
is  very  cheap  in  France  ;  it  will  form  the  girl,  wbo 
is  of  right  age  for  it ;  and  a  couple  of  months  with 
a  good  French  and  dancing  master  will  perfect  her 
in  both,  and  give  her  an  air  and  manner  that  will 
help  her  off  in  these  days,  when  husbands  are  not 
plenty,  especially  for  girls  with  only  five  thousand 
pounds  to  their  fortunes.  Several  of  my  acquain^ 
ance  who  have  lately  taken  trips  to  Paris,  have  told 
me,  that  to  be  sure  we  should  take  this  opportunity 
of  going  there.  Besides,  my  dear,  as  neither  you 
nor  I  have  ever  been  abroad,  this  little  jaunt  will 
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.  even  improve  us ;  for  it  is  the  easiest 
le  world  to  get  into  all  the  best  company 

irife  had  no  sooner  ended  her  speech, 
isily  perceived  to  be  the  result  of  medi- 
an my  daughter  exerted  all  her  little 
in  seconding  her  motlier's  motion.  '  Ay, 
said  she,  *  let  us  go  with  brother  to 
will  be  the  charmingest  thing  in  the 
3  shall  see  all  the  newest  fashions  there  ; 
m  to  dance  of  Marseille ;  in  short,  I  shall 
notfaer  creature  af^er  it.    You  see  how 
Kitty  was  improved  by  going  to  Paris 
I  hardly  knew  her  again  when  she  came 
dear  papa,  let  us  go.' 
absurdity  of  the  proposal  struck  me  at 
[  foresaw  a  tliousand  inconveniences  in 
not  half  so  many  as  I  have  since  felt, 
knowing  that  direct  contradiction,  though 
by  the  best  arguments,  was  not  the  like- 


3  to  doubt,  and  contented  myself  with 
That  I  was  not,  at  first  sight  at  least, 
f  the  many  advantages  which  they  had 
»d ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  appre- 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  journey,  and 
»nveniences  in  consequence  of  it.  That 
t  observed  many  men  of  my  age  con- 
improved  by  their  travels ;  but  that  I 
seen  many  women  of  hers,  become  very 
by  theirs ;  and  that  for  my  daughter,  as 
tot  a  fine  fortune,  I  saw  no  necessity  of 
a  fine  lady.*  Here  the  girl  interrupted 
saying,  *  For  that  very  reason,  papa,  I 


accomplishments^  stand  many  a  woman 
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attack  upon  me  was  a  concerted  od 
both  my  wife  and  daughter  were  stron 
with  that  migrating  distemper,  which 
been  so  epidemical  in  this  kmgdom,  an 
nually  carries  such  numbers  of  our  prr 
to  Paris,  to  expose  themselves  there 
and  here,  af\er  their  return,  as  Frei 
much  that  I  am  assured  that  the  Frenc 
swarms  of  English  which  now,  in  a  m 
run  France,  a  second  incursion  of  the 
Vandals. 

"  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  i 
impending  folly,  by  delays  and  gentle 
but  in  vain  ;  the  attacks  upon  me  wt 
eated,  and  sometimes  enforced  by  tea 
yielded,  from  mere  good-nature,  to  t 
portunities  of  a  wife  and  daughter  whc 
not  to  mention  the  love  of  ease  and  doc 
which  is,  much  oftener  than  we  care 
true  motive  of  many  things  that  we  4 
omit. 

My  consent  being  thus  extorted, 
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i>ur  folly,  our  whole  journey  was  a  series  of  dis- 
^mses.  We  bad  not  sailed  a  league  from  Dover, 
Hitore  a  violent  storm  arose,  in  which  we  had  like 
»  have  been  lost.  Nothing  could  equal  our  fears 
Hit  our  sickness,  which  perhaps  lessened  them  :  at 
ut  we  got  into  Calais,  where  the  inexorable 
nstom-bouse  officers  took  away  half  the  few  things 
riiich  we  bad  carried  with  us.  We  hired  some 
haiaes,  which  proved  to  be  old  and  shattered  ones, 
nd  broke  down  with  us  at  least  every  ten  miles. 
Twice  we  were  overturned,  and  some  of  us  hurt, 
liouffh  there  are  no  bad  roads  in  France.  At 


anker  bad  provided  a  very  good  lodging  for  us  ; 
iiat  is,  very  good  rooms,  very  well  furnished,  and 
CTV  dirty.  Here  the  great  scene  opens.  My 
rife  and  daughter,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
leartened  by  our  distresses,  recovered  their  spirits, 
nd  grew  extremely  impatient  for  a  consultation 
f  tbe  necessary  trades-people,  when  luckily  our 
lanker  and  his  lady,  informed  of  our  arrival,  came 
o  make  us  a  visit. — He  graciously  brought  me  five 
housand  livres,  which  he  assured  me  was  not  more 
ban  what  would  be  necessary  for  our  first  setting 
natf  as  he  called  it ;  while  his  wife  was  pointing 
»at  to  mine  the  most  compendious  method  of  spend- 
Dg  tbree  times  as  much.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped 
bat  sum  would  be  very  near  sufficient  for  the 
rhole  time ;  to  which  he  answered  coolly, '  No, 
ir,  nor  six  times  that  sum,  if  you  propose,  as  to  be 
ure  you  do,  to  appear  here  honnetementJ  This  I 
sonfess  startled  me  a  good  deal ;  and  I  called  out 
o  my  wife,  *  Do  you  hear  that,  child  !*  She  re- 
ilied,  unmoved,  *  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  now  that  we 
ure  bere,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  it  is  but  for  once, 
tpon  an  extraordinary  occasion;  and  one  would 
lot  care  to  appear  among  strangers  like  scrubs  i' 
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I  made  no  answer  to  this  solid  reasoning,  but  re- 
solved within  myself  to  shorten  our  stay,  and  lenen 
our  follies  as  much  as  I  could.  My  banker,  after 
having  charged  himself  with  the  care  of  procnring 
roe  a  carrosse  de  remise  and  a  valet  de  place  for  fte 
next  day,  which  in  plain  English  is  a  hired  cotdi 
and  a  footman,  invited  us  to  pass  all  the  next  ixf 
at  his  house,  where  he  assured  us  that  we  shooU 
not  meet  with  bad  company.  He  was  to  carry  me 
and  my  son  before  dinner  to  see  the  public  build- 
ings, and  his  lady  was  to  call  upon  my  wife  and 
daughter  to  carry  them  to  the  genteelest  shops,  ie 
order  to  fit  them  out  to  appear  honnitement*  The 
next  morning  I  amused  myself  very  well  with  see- 
ing, while  my  wife  and  daughter  amused  then- 
selves  still  better  by  preparing  themselves  for  ben^g 
seen,  till  we  met  at  dinner  at  our  banker's :  i^ 
by  way  of  sample  of  the  excellent  company  le 
which  he  was  to  introduce  us,  presented  to  u  ei 
Irish  abb^,  and  an  Irish  captam  of  Clare's ;  two 
attainted  Scotch  fugitives,  and  a  young  Scotch  itf^ 
geon  who  studied  midwifery  at  the  Hotel  Diau 
It  is  true,  he  lamented  that  sir  Harbottle  Bumper 
and  sir  Clotworthy  Guzzledown  with  their  familicii 
whom  he  had  invited'  to  meet  us,  happened  un^o^ 
tunately  to  have  been  engaged  to  go  and  drink 
brandy  at  Nucilly.  Though  this  company  soundi 
but  indifferently,  and  though  we  should  have  beee 
very  sorry  to  have  kept  it  in  London,  I  can  a«ore 
you,  Sir,  that  it  was  the  best  we  kept  the  whole 
time  we  were  at  Paris. 

I  will  omit  many  circumstances  which  gaYeoe 
uneasiness,  though  they  would  probably  afford  some 
entertainment  to  your  readers,  that  1  may  haetee 
to  the  most  material  ones. 

In  about  three  days  the  several  mechanicif 
who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  disguising  toj 
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wife  and  daughter,  brought  home  their  respective 
parts  of  this  transformation,  in  order  that  they 
might  appear  honnStement.  More  than  the  whole 
xnomiDg  was  employed  in  this  operation ;  for  we 
did  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  near  five  o'clock. 
When  my  wife  and  daughter  came  at  last  into  the 
eating  room,  where  I  had  waited  for  them  at  least 
two  hours,  I  was  so  struck  with  their  transforma- 
tion, that  I  could  neither  conceal  nor  express  my 
astonishment.    <  Now,  m^  dear,'  said  my  wife, 

*  we  can  appear  a  little  like  Christians.'  *  And 
strollers  too,'  replied  I ;  *  for  such  have  I  seen,  at 
Southwark-fair,  the  respectable  Sysigambis,  and 
the  lovely  Parysatis.  This  cannot  surely  be  seri- 
ous i'  *  Very  serious,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,' 
said  my  wife ;  *  and  pray,  by  the  way,  what  may 
there  be  ridiculous  m  it?  No  such  Sysigambis 
neither,'  continued  she;  '  Betty  is  but  sixteen, 
sAd  you  know  I  had  her  at  four-and-twenty.*  As 
I  found  that  the  name  of  Sysigambis,  carrying  an 
idea  of  age  along  with  it,  was  offensive  to  my  wife, 
I  waved  the  parallel ;  and  addressing  myself  in 
common  to  my  wife  and  daughter,  I  told  them,  '  I 
perceived  that  there  was  a  painter  now  at  Paris, 
who  coloured  much  higher  than  Rigault,  though  he 
did  not  paint  near  so  like ;  for  that  I  could  hardly 
have  guessed  them  to  be  the  pictures  of  them- 
selves.'    To  this  they  both  answered  at  once, 

*  That  red  was  not  paint ;  that  no  colour  in  the 
world  was Jard  but  white,  of  which  they  protested 
they  had  none/  *  But  how  do  you  like  my 
ympoTiy  papa  !'  continued  my  daughter ;  *  is  it  not 
a  charming  one  ?  I  think  it  is  prettier  than  mam- 
ma's.' *  It  may,  child,  for  any  thing  that  I  know ; 
because  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  all  this  frip- 
pery thy  pompon  is.'  *  It  is  this,  papa,'  replied  the 
girl,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  showing 
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me  in  the  middle  of  lier  hair  a  complication  of 
shreds  and  rags  of  velvets,  feathers  and  ribandsi 
stuck  with  false  stones  of  a  thousand  colours,  and 
placed  awry.  *  But  what  hast  thou  done  to  thy 
hair,  child  !'  said  1 ;  Ms  it  blue  ?  Is  that  painted 
too  by  the  same  eminent  hand  that  coloured  thy 
checks  ?'  *  Indeed,  papa/  answered  the  girl,  *  ai 
I  told  you  before,  tliere  is  no  painting  in  the  caie; 
but  what  gives  my  hair  that  bluish  cast  is  the  gr^ 
powder,  which  has  always  that  effect  upon  daric- 
coloured  hair,  and  sets  off  the  complexion  wonde^ 
fully.'  <  Gray  powder^  child  i'  said  I,  with  soae 
surprise :  *  Gray  hairs  I  knew  were  venerable; 
but  till  this  moment  I  never  knew  that  they  wen 
genteel/  <  Extremely  so,  with  some  complexionii' 
said  my  wife ;  '  but  it  does  not  suit  with  mine,  anl 
I  never  use  it/  *  You  are  much  in  the  right,  ny 
dear,'  replied  I,  <  not  to  play  with  edse-toob* 
Leave  it  to  the  girl/  This,  which  was  perhaps  too 
hastily  said,  and  seemed  to  be  a  second  part  of  the 
Sysigambis,  was  not  kindly  taken ;  my  wife  w« 
silent  all  dinner-time,  and  I  vainly  hoped  ashamed. 
My  daughter,  drunk  with  dress  and  sixteen,  kept 
up  the  conversation  with  herself,  till  the  hnp 
wished-for  moment  of  the  opera  came,  which  ie» 
parated  us,  and  lefl  me  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
extravagancies  which  I  had  already  seen,  and  upon 
the  still  greater  which  I  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  dread. 

**  From  this  period  to  the  time  of  our  return  to 
England,  every  day  produced  some  new  and  shin- 
ing folly,  and  some  improper  expense.  Would  to 
God  that  they  had  ended  as  they  began,  with  our 
journey  !  but  unfortunately  we  have  imported  theo 
all.  1  no  longer  understand,  or  am  understood,  m 
my  family.  1  hear  of  nothing  but  Ic  bon  tort'  A 
French  valet  de  chambrc,  who,  I  am  told,  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  servant  and  fit  for  every  things  is  brought 
over  to  curl  my  wife^s  and  my  daughter's  hair,  to 
numni  a  dessert^  as  they  call  it,  and  occasionally  to 
OMMuncevUiU.  A  very  slatternly,  dirty,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  very  genteel  French  maid,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  my  daughter.  My  meat 
too  is  as  much  disguised  in  the  dressing  by  a 
Firench  cook,  as  my  wife  and  my  daughter  are  by 
their  red,  their  pompons,  their  scraps  of  dirty 
gauzcy  flimsy  satins,  and  black  calicoes ;  not  to 
mention  their  affected  broken  English,  and  man- 

Sled  French,  which,  jumbled  together,  compose 
heir  present  language.  My  French  and  English 
servants  quarrel  daily,  and  fight,  for  want  of  words 
to  abuse  one  another.  My  wife  is  become  ridicu- 
lous by  being  translated  into  French,  and  the  ver- 
aion  of  my  daughter  will,  1  dare  say,  hinder  many 
a  worthy  English  gentleman  from  attempting  to 
read  her.  My  expense,  and  consequently  my  debt, 
increases  ;  and  1  am  made  more  unhappy  by  follies, 
than  most  other  people  are  by  crimes. 

Should  you  think  fit  to  publish  this  my  case, 
together  with  some  observations  of  your  own  upon 
it,  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  useful  Pharos,  to  deter 
private  English  families  from  the  coasts  of  France. 
I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  R.  D." 

My  correspondent  has  said  enough  to  caution 
English  gentlemen  against  carrying  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  Paris  ;  but  1  shall  add  a  few  words  of 
my  own,  to  dissuade  the  ladies  themselves  from 
any  inclination  to  such  a  vagary.  In  the  first 
place,  I  assure  them  that  of  all  French  ragouts 
there  is  none  to  which  an  Englishman  has  so  little 
appetite  as  an  English  lady  served  up  to  him  a  la 
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Frangoise.  Next,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  then,  ^ 
that  the  French  taste  in  beauty  is  so  different  from 
ours,  that  a  pretty  English  woman  at  Paris,  w  ■ 
stead  of  meeting  with  that  admiration  whidi  her 
vanity  hopes  for,  is  considered  only  as  a  handioiDe 
corpse  ;  and  if,  to  put  a  little  life  into  her,  some  of 
her  compassionate  friends  there  should  pemiade 
her  to  lay  on  a  great  deal  of  rougCy  in  Bjo^Ul 
called  paint,  she  must  continue  to  wear  it  to  ex- 
treme old  age ;  unless  she  prefers  a  spot  of  lol 
yellow,  the  certain  consequence  of  paint,  to  ana^ 
tificial  one  of  red.  And  lastly,  I  propose  it  to 
their  consideration,  whether  the  delicacy  of  tt 
English  lady's  mind  may  not  partake  of  the  nature 
of  some  high-flavoured  wines,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  carried  abroad,  though,  under  rigbt 
management,  they  are  admirable  at  home. 


No.  19.    THURSDAY,  MAY  10,  1753. 


TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

The  present  age  is  over-run  with  romances,  and 
yet  so  strong  does  the  appetite  for  them  cootiooe, 
that  as  Otway  says  on  a  less  delicate  occasion, 

 every  rank  fool  goes  down. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  any  sketch  of  human 
nature,  howsoever  imperfect,  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  generality  of  readers.  We  are  easily 
delighted  with  pictures  of  ourselves,  and  are  aome* 
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%  apt  to  fancy  a  strong  likeness  where  there  ia 
even  the  least  resemblance*  Those  great 
ten  of  every  movement  of  the  human  mind, 
oer  and  Shakspeare,  knew  well  this  propensity 
or  dispositions.  The  latter,  from  the  nature 
is  writings,  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
ling  the  most  minute  avenues  of  the  heart, 
former,  though  his  province  was  more  con- 
li  has  let  no  occasion  pass  of  exerting  this  af- 
Dg  talent.  He  has  not  only  contrasted  a  vast 
itv  of  characters,  and  given  all  the  passions 
'  full  play,  but  even  in  the  stiller  parts  of  his 
c,  the  similes  and  descriptions,  every  thing  is 
)f  human  life.  It  is  the  Carian  woman  who 
8  the  ivory;  if  a  torrent  descends  from  the 
atains,  some  cottager  trembles  at  the  sound 
;  and  the  fine  broken  landscape  of  rocks  and 
is  b^  moon-light  has  a  shepherd  to  gaze  at 
admire  it. 

But  it  is  not  with  such  painters  as  these  that  I 
it  present  concerned.  They  drew  really  from 
re;  and  ages  have  felt  and  applauded  the 
I  of  their  designs.  Whereas  our  modem 
ts,  if  we  may  guess  from  the  motley  repre- 
itions  they  give  us  of  our  species,  are  so  far 

having  studied  the  natures  of  other  people, 
they  seldom  seem  to  have  the  least  acquamt- 

with  themselves. 

The  writers  of  heroic  romance,  or  the  Loves 
hilodoxus  and  Urania,  professedly  soar  above 
re.  They  introduce  into  their  descriptions 
water,  air,  &c,  like  common  mortals;  but 
all  their  rivers  are  clearer  than  crystal,  and 
f  breeze  is  impregnated  with  the  spices  of 
>ia.  The  manners  of  their  personages  seem 
IS  extraordinary  to  our  gross  ideas.    We  are 
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apt  to  suspect  the  virtue  of  two  young  people  who 
are  rapturously  in  love  with  each  other,  and  who 
travel  whole  years  in  one  another's  company; 
though  we  are  expressly  told,  that  at  the  doBe  of 
every  evening,  when  they  retire  to  rest,  the  hero 
leans  his  head  against  a  knotted  oak,  whilst  the 
heroine  seeks  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  distant 
myrtle.   This,  I  say,  seems  to  us  a  little  iiiioa- 
tural ;  however,  it  is  not  of  dangerous  example- 
There  can  no  harm  follow  if  unexperienced  perim 
should  endeavour  to  imitate  what  may  be  thougfat 
inimitable.    Should  our  virgins  arrive  but  half  wtf 
'  towards  the  chastity  of  a  Parthenia,  it  will  be  some* 
thing  gained ;  and  we,  Vho  have  had  learned  edn* 
cations,  know  the  power  of  early  prejudices ;  some 
of  us  having  emulated  the  public  spirit,  and  other 
obsolete  virtues  of  the  old  Grecians  and  Romans,  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  some  of  us  later,  em 
to  twenty  or  one-and- twenty. 

But  peace  be  to  the  manes  of  such  authon. 
They  have  long  enjoyed  that  elysium  which  they 
so  frequently  described  on  earth.  The  present  race 
of  romance  writers  run  universally  into  a  different 
extreme.  They  spend  the  little  art  they  are  masten 
of  in  weaving  into  intricacies  the  more  familiar  and 
more  comical  adventures  of  a  Jack  Slap,  or  a  Betty 
Sallet.  These,  though  they  endeavour  to  copy  after 
a  very  great  original,  I  choose  to  call  our  writen 
below  nature ;  because  very  few  of  them  have  as  yet 
found  out  their  master's  peculiar  art  of  writing  upon 
low  subjects  without  writing  in  a  low  manner,  tto- 
mances,  judiciously  conducted,  are  a  very  pleasing 
way  of  conveying  instruction  to  all  parts  of  life. 
But  to  dwell  eternally  upon  orphan«beggars,  and 
serving  men  of  low  degree,  is  certainly  what  1  have 
called  it,  writing  below  nature;  and  is  so  far  from 
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Yeying  instruction,  that  it  does  not  even  afiford 
isement. 

'  The  writers  below  nature  have  one  advantage 
iminion  with  the  writers  above  it,  that  the  ori- 
ils  they  would  seem  to  draw  from  are  no  where 
B  found.  The  heroes  and  heronies  of  the  former 
undoubtedly  children  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
le  of  the  latter,  if  they  are  not  all  of  them  inca- 
le  of  reading  their  own  adventures,  are  at  least 
ble  to  inform  us  by  writing,  whether  the  repre- 
ations  of  them  are  just,  and  whether  people  in 
r  station  did  ever  think  or  act  in  the  manner 
f  are  described  to  have  done.  Yet  the  authors, 
a  in  this  particular,  are  not  quite  so  secure  as 
f  ionagine ;  for  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
i  or  rourth  volume,  the  He  or  She  of  the  piece, 
B  usually  the  custom,  emerges  into  what  they 
genteel  life,  the  whole  cheat  is  frequently  dis- 
ered.  From  seeing  their  total  ignorance  of  what 
f  are  then  describing,  we  on  good  grounds  con- 
ie  that  they  are  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
rior  parts  of  lifj^,  though  we  are  not  able  to  de- 
;  the  falsehood.  Bath,  one  should  imagine  the 
est  place  in  the  world  to  get  a  thorough  know* 

rof :  and  yet  I  have  observed  in  books  of  this 
several  representations  of  it  so  excessively 
meous,  that  they  not  only  showed  the  author  to 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  living  there^ 
of  the  geography  of  the  town. 
'  But  it  is  not  the  ignorance  of  these  writers 
ch  I  would  principally  complain  of ;  though  of 
as  a  censor,  you  ought  to  take  notice,  and 
uld  assure  our  young  men  and  young  women 
t  they  may  read  fifty  volumes  of  this  sort  of  trash, 
.  yet,  according  to  the  phrase  which  is  perpetu- 
'  m  their  mouths,  know  nothing  of  lif  j.  The 
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thing  I  chiefly  find  fault  with  is  their  extreme  in* 
decency.  There  are  certain  vices  which  the  tubpr 
call  fun,  and  the  people  of  fashion  gallantry;  Mt 
the  middle  ratik,  and  those  of  the  gentry  whocoi* 
tinue  to  go  to  church,  still  stigmatize  them  by  dtt 
opprobious  names  of  fornication  and  adultery.  TIm 
are  confessed  to  be  in  some  measure  detrimenttl 
to  society,  even  by  those  who  practise  them  moit; 
at  least,  they  are  allowed  to  be  so  in  all  but  thai' 
selves.  This  being  the  case,  why  should  ournofd* 
writers  take  so  much  pains  to  spread  these  eaw» 
niities  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  in  excuse  that  tbcjr 
write  nonsense  upon  these  subjects  as  well  ii 
others ;  for  nonsense  itself  is  dangerous  here.  The 
most  absurd  ballads  in  the  streets,  without  the  lent 
glimmering  of  meaning,  recommend  themselvM 
every  day  both  to  the  great  and  small  vulgar  onljr 
by  obscene  expressions.  Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Fiti- 
Adam,  you  should  interpose  your  authority,  and 
forbid  your  readers,  whom  I  will  suppose  to  be  ill 
persons  who  can  read,  even  to  attempt  to  open  an^ 
novel  or  romance,  unlicensed  by  you ;  unless  it 
should  happen  to  be  stamped  Richardson  or 
Fielding. 

Your  power  should  extend  likewise  to  that  in* 
undation  of  obscenity  which  is  daily  pouring  infroa 
France;  and  which  has  too  frequently  the  wit  and 
humour  of  a  Crebillon  to  support  it.  The  gentle- 
men, who  never  read  any  thing  else,  will  I  know  be 
at  a  loss  for  amusement,  and  feel  their  half  hour  of 
morning  hang  rather  too  heavy  on  their  ban<li< 
But  surely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  when  they  consider 
the  good  of  their  country,  and  all  of  them  have  that 
at  heart,  they  will  consent  to  meet  a  little  soonerat 
the  hazard-table,  or  while  away  the  tedious  interral 
in  studying  new  chances  upon  the  cards. 
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"  If  it  be  said  that  the  heroic  romances,  which 
I  have  recommended  for  their  virtue,  are  them- 
idves  too  full  of  paj^sioiiate  breathings  upon  some 
•ocasions,  I  allow  the  charge ;  but  am  of  opinion 
tiiat  these  can  do  little  more  harm  to  the  minds 
of  young  ladies,  than  certain  books  of  devotion, 
which  are  put  into  their  hands  by  aunts  and  grand- 
motbera;  the  writers  of  which,  from  having  suf- 
fered the  softer  passions  to  mix  too  strongly  with 
their  zeal  for  religion,  are  now  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  amorous  divines. 
I  am,  SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  1.  T." 


No.  2a   THURSDAY,  MAY  17,  1753. 


Though  the  following  letter  came  a  little  out  of 
time  for  this  week's  publication,  yet  in  compliment 
to  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  writer, 
I  ordered  that  a  very  elaborate  essay  of  my  own, 
already  at  the  press,  should  withdraw  and  give 
place  to  it. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  It  is  either  an  observation  of  my  own,  or  of  some 
tery  wise  man,  whose  name  1  forget,  That  where 
Ime  learning  is,  true  virtue  cannot  be  far  off.  The 
rigid  and  exemplary  life  which  every  individual  in 
Our  learned  professions  is  so  well  known  to  lead, 
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might  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  ob« 
servation,  if  I  could  content  myself  with  a  nngle 
argument,  where  many  are  at  hand.  To  descend 
a  little  lower  than  the  learned  professions,  whv  art 
all  parish  clerks  orthodox  christians,  all  apotheO' 
ries  communicative  men,  or  all  justices  of  toe  peace 
upright  men,  but  as  their  professions  are  in  soon 
degree  a- kin  to  divinity,  physic,  and  the  law? 

*Mf  we  carry  our  inquiries  into  the  city,  weshd 
find  those  vocations,  where  most  knowledge  is  le- . 
quired,  to  be  most  productive  of  the  civilities  rf 
life.  Thus  the  merchant,  who  writes  his  letters  in 
French,  is  a  better  bred  man  than  his  neighbour  the 
shopkeeper,  who  understands  no  language  but  hii 
own  ;  while  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  keep  his  accounts  in  a  book,  is  a  more 
civilized  person  than  his  landlord  at  the  horDS>  wlio 
scores  only  in  chalk. 

We  shall  be  more  and  more  of  this  opinion  if 
we  look  a  little  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  thoie 
people  who  liave  no  pretensions  to  literature.  Who  i 
drinks  or  swears  more  than  a  country  squire  ?  Whj^ 
according  to  his  own  confession,  has  been  the  ruin 
of  so  many  innocents  as  a  fine  gentleman  ?  Why, 
according  to  Pope,  is  every  woman  a  rake  in  her 
heart?  or  why,  according,  to  truth,  is  almost  eveij 
woman  of  fashion  a  rake  in  practice  ?  but  from  the 
deplorable  misfortune  of  an  unlearned  education. 

^'  But  the  last  and  best  argument  to  prove  thit 
learning  and  virtue  are  cause  and  effect,  remains 
still  to  be  produced.  And  here  let  me  ask  if,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  this  present  May,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  it  has  been 
once  known  that  an  author  was  an  immoral  man? 
On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  universally  allowed  that 
he  is  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind  ?  To  deny  that 
he  is  the  most  learned;  would  be  a  greater  degree  of 
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mirdity  than  I  can  conceive  any  person  to  1)6 
dlty  of ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  his 
tnei.  What  the  apostle  says  of  charity,  may  as 
djr  be  taid  of  an  author ;  He  *  suiFereth  long,  and 
kind;'  he  '  heareth  all  things  ;  hopeth  all  things; 
dureth  all  things.'  How  ignorant  is  he  of  the  ways 
men!  How  ready  to  give  praise  even  to  the 
ift  deserving !  How  distant  from  that  source  of 
]y  money !  How  humble  in  his  apparel !  How 
(derate  m  his  pleasures !  And,  above  all,  how 
ilemious  in  diet,  and  how  temperate  in  wine !  It  is 
the  social  virtues  of  an  author  that  the  present 
BIB  indebted  for  a  paper  called  The  World,  which 
B  not  doubted  will  do  more  good  to  these  nations, 
m  all  the  volumes,  except  the  sacred  ones,  which 
re  hitherto  been  written, 

I  am  not  hinting  to  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that 
irning  is  at  present  in  a  declining  state,  and 
It  consequently  there  is  less  virtue  among  us 
in  in  former  times  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  were 
sre  more  authors  than  at  present?  I  challenge 
jr  age  to  produce  half  the  number.  From  hence 
nM>ear8  that  learning  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
DOition :  for  though  the  great  have  thought  pro- 
r  long  ago  to  withold  their  patronage  from  it,  it 
•  pleased  Heaven  to  raise  up  very  able  and  zealous 
rKHis,  who  are  applying  all  their  time  and  pains 
the  advancement  of  it,  and  to  whom  its  pro- 
Morg  may  have  weekly  access,  and  be  assured  of 
couragement  and  reward  in  proportion  to  their 
irits.  Your  readers  will  be,  no  doubt,  beforehand 
th  me  in  naming  these  patrons  of  learning,  who, 
ii  very  well  known,  are  the  honourable  and  wor- 
ipful  the  fraternity  of  booksellers. 
**  But  though  I  have  the  greatest  veneration  for 
ese  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
at  .if  the  old  patrons,  the  great,  were  to  unite 
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their  endeavours  with  the  new  patrons,  the 
sellers,  it  might  accelerate  the  progress  of  ' 
through  this  island.  Every  body  knows  the 
which  a  smile,  a  nod,  a  shake  of  the  hand«  « 
a  promise  from  a  great  man,  has  upon  the  invi 
faculties  of  an  author.  In  all  probability  he 
sit  with  more  serenity,  and  loll  with  more  gr 
a  nobleman's  chariot,  than  in  his  booksell^ 
chair:  not  to  mention  that  three  courses 
French  cook,  a  dessert,  and  a  bottle  of  champ 
are  more  apt  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  than  < 
two  plain  English  dishes  and  prosaic  port, 
vided,  as  indeed  it  ought  always  to  be  pro 
that  the  servants  of  this  noble  patron  wil 
descend  to  hear  him  now-and-then,  when  h 
pens  to  be  in  want  of  any  thing  that  is  in  thi 
vince  of  the  sideboard. 

Who  is  there  among  us  so  ignorant  as  i 
know,  that  the  two  favourite  amusements  of  g 
and  adultery  would  never  have  found  such  un 
admission,  if  they  had  not  been  honoured  wi 
patronage  of  people  of  fashion  ?  The  numb 
drest-up  monkies  and  dancing  dogs,  which 
lately  contributed  so  much  to  our  public  enti 
ments,  are  another  proof  of  what  people  of  i 
may  bring  about,  if  they  determine  to  be  i 
But  as  a  certain  great  personage,  well  kno 
the  polite  world,  was  pleased  of  old  time  to  o 
of  Job,  though  the  accusation  was  a  false  one 
he  did  not  serve  God  for  nought ;  so  may 
suggested  that  the  great  of  this  generation  w 
pect  to  be  paid  either  in  pleasure  or  profit  fo 
services  to  mankind.  It  is  shrewdly  suspec 
the  booksellers,  that  they  have  some  inte 
views  in  their  encouragement  of  learning ;  ai 
my  own  opinion,  that  our  nobility  and  peo| 
fashion  are  only  cncouragcrs  of  vice  and  fo. 
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Ibejr  happen  to  be  paid  for  it  in  pleasure.  My  dc- 
ago,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  is  to  convince  the  said 
people  of  fashion,  that  they  are  losing  a  great  deal 
0f  pleasure  by  shutting  the  doors  against  men  of 
levmng. 

In  the  article  of  eating,  for  instance,  that  noble 
pleasure !  who  is  there  so  proper  to  advise  with,  as 
<nie  who  is  acquainted  with  the  kitchens  of  an 
Apicius  or  an  Heliogabalus  ?  For  though  I  have  a 
my  hi^h  opinion  of  our  present  taste,  I  cannot 
Mp  thinking  that  the  ancients  were  our  masters  in 
eqienaive  dinners.  Their  cooks  had  an  art  amongst 
Aeniy  which  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  ours  are  ar- 
rived at.  Trimalchus's  cook  could  make  a  turbot 
or  an  ortolan  out  of  hog's  flesh.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bythinia,  when  he  was  three  hundred  miles  from 
aea,  longed  for  a  john-dory,  and  was  supplied  with 
a  firesb  one  by  his  cook  the  same  hour.  I  dare  say 
Aere  are  men  learned  enough  in  this  kingdom, 
under  proper  encouragement,  to  restore  to  us  this 
invaluable  secret.  In  building  and  furniture,  a  man 
of  learning  might  instruct  our  nobility  in  the  Roman 
art  of  expense.  Marcus  ^milius  Scaurus,  the 
cod-merchant,  had  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  furniture  burnt  in  the  lefl  wing  of  his 
country-house.  In  the  article  of  running  in  debt 
we  are  people  of  no  spirit ;  a  man  of  learning  will 
tdl  us  that  Milo,  a  Roman  of  fashion,  owed  to  his 
tradesmen  and  others  half  a  million  of  money. 

The  ladies  will  have  equal  benefit  with  the  men 
from  their  encouragement  of  learning.  It  will  be 
tdd  them,  that  Lollia  Paulina,  a  young  lady  of 
distinction  at  Rome,  wore  at  a  subscription  masque- 
rade four  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewels. 
It  b  said  of  the  same  young  lady,  that  she  wore 
jewels  to  half  that  amount,  if  she  went  only  in  her 
Mght-gown  to  drink  tea  at  her  mantua-maker's. 
h2 
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Those  ladles  of  fashion  who  have  the  clearest  skins, 
and  who  of  course  are  enemies  to  concealment,  roajf 
be  instructed  by  men  of  learning  in  the  thin  silk 
gauze  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Rome,  called  the  naked 
drapery.  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  was  fond  * 
of  appearing  in  this  naked  drapery,  preserved  the 
beautiful  polish  of  her  skin  by  using  a  warm  bath  of 
asses'  milk.    In  short,  a  man  of  learning,  if  pro*  j 
perly  encouraged,  might  instruct  our  people  of  I 
fashion  in  all  the  pleasures  of  Roman  luxury»  whkh  | 
at  present  they  are  only  imitating  without  abilitiei 
to  equal.  j 

**  1  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the  gende- 
men  at  White's  are  at  this  very  time  laying  their  \ 
heads  together  for  the  advancement  of  learning; 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  sit  very  late  upon  it  for 
many  nights.  Their  scheme,  which  is  a  very  deep 
one,  is  to  alienate  their  estates ;  by  which  aliena- 
tion it  is  presumed  that  their  next  generation  of 
people  of  fashion  will  of  necessity  be  tradesmen; 
and  as  the  business  of  a  bookseller  is  supposed,  to  • 
be  of  a  gcnteeler  and  more  lucrative  nature  than 
that  of  a  haberdasher  or  a  pastry-cook,  it  is  ima- 
gined that  the  most  honourable  families  will  become 
booksellers,  and  of  course  patrons  of  learning. 

I  know  but  one  objection  to  this  scheme,  which 
is,  that  the  children  of  people  of  fashion  are  apt  to 
contract  so  early  an  avt  rsion  to  books,  that  ibcy 
will  hardly  be  prevailed  upon,  even  by  necessiqr 
itself  to  make  them  the  business  of  their  lives. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  reader  and  most  humble  servant, 

H.  M.- 
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I  SHALL  only  observe  upon  the  following  letters, 
that  the  first  relates  chiefly  to  myself,  that  the  se- 
cond has  a  very  serious  meaning,  and  that  the  third 
contains  a  hint  to  the  ladies,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  thrown  away  uyon  them. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  As  it  is  possible  I  may  one  time  or  other  be  a 
correspondent  of  yours,  and  may  now-and  then  per- 
haps have  a  strong  impulse  to  pay  you  a  compli- 
ment, I  am  willing  to  know  how  far  I  may  go  with- 
out giving  offence  ;  and  whether,  by  the  adverstise- 
ment  at  the  end  of  your  first  number,  you  mean  to 
exclude  all  allusions  to  the  expression, '  The  World,' 
eren  though  the  turn  of  them  should  be  such,  as 
would  be  rather  treating  you  with  civility  tliau 
otherwise !  As  for  instance  : 

When  a  man  is  just  upon  the  point  of  com- 
•mitting  a  vicious  action,  may  he  check  himself  by 
this  thought.  *  What  will  The  World  say  of  me  ?* 
May  a  man  be  threatened,  that  if  he  does  such  a 
thing,  '  The  World  shall  know  it  ?*  May  it  be  said, 
'  That  The  World  esteems  a  man  of  merit?'  In 
short,  may  the  praise  and  censure  of  The  World  be 
made  use  of  without  offence,  as  arguments  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  and  restrain  vice  ? 

"  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  your  situation 
ia  liie;  but  if  you  are  a  married  man,  I  take  the 
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liberty  to  give  you  one  piece  of  advice.  There 
are  certain  places  of  public  entertainment,  which, 
though  they  may  chance  to  be  tolerated  by  law,  it 
were  to  be  wished,  for  prudential  reasons,  were 
more  discouraged,  and  less  frequented.  Example, 
Mr.  FitZ'Adam,  is  very  prevalent;  and  the  advice 
I  would  give  you  is,  that  whenever  you  think  pro- 
per to  go  to  any  such  places  for  your  own  amuse- 
ment, you  would  leave  your  lady  at  home;  for 
there  is  nothing  gives  greater  encouragement  than 
to  have  it  said,  '  There  was  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  ;*  from  whence  it  is  concluded  that  all  the 
world  and  his  wife  will  be  there  again  the  next 
time. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

"  COSMOPHltOb/' 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  and  I 
were  a  little  acquainted^  that  I  might  invite  3'ou  to 
come  and  take  a  Sunday's  dinner  with  nie.  1  name 
Sunday,  because  I  want  you  to  be  witness  of  an 
evil  on  that  day,  which  possibly,  by  a  constant  and 
sober  residence  in  town,  you  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with. 

It  is  my  misfortune  to  live  in  what  is  called  a 
pleasant  village  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  within 
seven  miles  of  London,  where  I  am  almost  suffo- 
cated with  dust  every  Sunday  in  the  summer, 
occasioned  by  those  crowds  of  'prentice-boys  who 
are  whipping  their  hired  hacks  to  death,  or  driving 
their  crazy  one-horse  chairs  against  each  other,  to 
the  great  dismay  of  women  with  child,  and  the 
mortal  havoc  of  young  children.  It  is  a  plain  case 
that  neither  the  fathers  nor  masters  of  these  young 
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men  have  any  authority  over  them  ;  if  they  had, 
we  should  find  them  in  their  counting-houses  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  sober  citizens  on  that 
diy,  postine  their  books,  and  balancing  the  ac- 
counts of  me  former  week.  But  in  my  humble 
opinion,  even  this  is  a  custom  better  broke  through 
than  continued;  for  though  industry  is  a  very  valu- 
able quality,  and  is  commonly  the  means  of  making, 
irliat  is  duled  in  the  city,  a  ^ood  man  of  a  very 
knavish  one,  it  may  be  pushed  too  far ;  as  it  most 
certainly  is,  when  it  defeats  the  end  and  intention 
of  Sunday,  which  was  ordained  and  instituted 
for  a  day  of  rest. 

"  I  can  just  remember,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that 
before  Christianity  was  entirely  reasoned  out  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  was  a  mighty  custom  for  young 
folks  th  go  to  church  on  that  day ;  and  indeed  I 
should  have  thought  there  was  no  manner  of  harm 
in  it,  if  it  had  not  been  plainly  proved,  as  well  by 
people  of  fashion  as  others,  that  going  to  church 
was  the  most  tiresome  thing  in  the  world;  and 
that  consequently  it  was  notoriously  perverting  a 
day  set  apart  solely  for  rest. 

But  while  almost  every  one,  in  speculation,  is 
averse  to  labour  on  a  Sunday,  how  strange  is  it  to 
see  a  lethargic  citizen  drudging  at  his  books,  a  de- 
crepit old  country  couple  fatiguing  themselves  to 
death  by  walking  to  church,  and  their  children  and 

Sand-children  venturing  their  necks  and  harassing 
eir  bodies  by  running  races  upon  the  road !  I  am 
tor  the  strict  observance  of  all  institutions  ;  and  as 
we  have  happily  got  rid  of  the  religious  prejudices 
of  our  forefathers,  I  know  of  but  one  way  of  keeping 
Sunday  as  it  ought  to  be  kept ;  but  unless  what  I 
have  to  propose  be  backed  by  your  censorial  au- 
diority^  I  see  no  probability  of  its  taking  effect :  I 
could  wish^  therefore^  that  you  would  earnestly  re- 
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commend  to  both  sexes,  of  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion, the  lying  in  bed  all  that  day.  This  will  indeed 
be  making  it  a  day  of  rest,  provided  that  all  nn^ 
persons  be  directed  to  lie  alone,  and  that  pennis- 
sion  be  given  to  those  who  cannot  sleep  m  their 
beds,  to  go  to  church  and  sleep  there.  If  this  cm 
be  brought  about,  our  churches  may  still  be 
open,  and  the  roads  cleared  of  those  noisy  and  do- 
solute  young  fellows,  who  finding  in  themselvei  no 
inclination  to  lie  still,  are  disturbing  the  rest  of  ill 
other  people. 

Your  taking  this  matter  into  considerationwill 
oblige  all  sober  observers  of  Sunday,  and  parti* 
cularly, 

"  SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant 

"  JOHN  SOFTLY." 
TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

"It  is  an  old  saying,  but  a  true  one,  that  a  good 
husband  commonly  makes  a  good  wife.  If  itwasas 
true,  that  a  good  wife  commonly  made  a  good  httt* 
band,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hymen  wonld 
wear  a  much  brighter  countenance  among  us  than 
we  generally  see  him  with. 

*^  In  all  families  where  I  have  been  an  intimate,! 
have  taken  particular  notice  of  every  occurence 
that  has  tended  to  the  disturbance  of  the  matrimo- 
nial tranquillity;  and  upon  tracing  those  occurences 
to  their  source,  I  have  commonly  discovered  that 
the  fault  was  principally  in  the  husband. 

"  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  calculation  of 
Demoivre,  made  a  few  years  ago,  with  great  labour 
and  accuracy,  which  proves  that  the  good  wives, 
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witbin  the  weekly  bills,  have  a  majority  upon  the 
good  husbands  of  three  to  one ;  and  I  am  humbly 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  calculation  was  to  be  extended 
to  the  towns  and  counties  remote  from  London,  we 
liioald  find  the  majority  at  least  five  tiroes  as  great. 
Bat  to  those  husbands  who  have  never  thought  of 
Mich  a  calculation,  and  who  have  little  or  no  ac- 
qoiiotance  with  their  wives,  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  may  be  as  much  as  they  will  care  to  swallow ; 
opeciaUy  if  it  be  considered  how  many  fine  ladies 
there  are  at  St.  James's,  how  many  notable  wives 
in  the  city,  and  how  many  landladies  at  Wapping ; 
ill  of  which,  as  a  friend  of  mine  very  justly  observes, 
ire  exactly  the  same  character. 

But  though  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
calculation,  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  ladies,  parti- 
cularly the  unmarried  ones,  as  to  imagine  them 
without  fault ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  a  very  great  one,  which  if  not  put  a 
Btop  to  before  the  warm  weather  comes  in,  no  mor- 
tal can  tell  to  what  lengths  it  may  be  carried.  You 
have  already  hinted  at  this  fault  in  the  sex,  under 
the  genteel  appellation  of  moulting  their  dress.  If 
the  necks,  shoulders,  &c,  have  begun  to  shed  their 
covering  in  winter,  what  a  general  display  of  nature 
ire  we  to  expect  this  summer,  when  the  excuse  of 
ie«t  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  such  a  display  ? 
'  caHed  some  time  ago  upon  a  friend  of  mine  near 
it.  James's,  who,  upon  my  asking  where  his  sister 
ras,  told  me,  '  At  her  toilette,  undressing  for  the 
idotto.'  That  the  expression  may  be  intelligible 
y  every  one  of  your  readers,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
hem,  that  it  is  the  fashion  for  a  lady  to  undress 
erself  to  go  abroad,  and  to  dress  only  when  she 
tays  at  home  and  sees  no  company. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  nakedness 
I  fashion  is  intended  only  to  he  emblematical  of 
le /innocence  of  the  present'  generation  of  young 
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ladies  ;  as  we  read  of  our  first  mother,  before  the 
Fall,  that  she  was  naked  and  not  ashamed ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  her  daughters  of  these 
times  should  convince  us  that  they  are  entirely  free 
from  original  sin,  as  well  as  actual  traDsgre8si(Hi,or 
else  be  ashamed  of  their  nakedness. 

I  would  ask  any  pretty  miss  about  town,  if  ihe 
ever  went  a  second  time  to  see  the  wax-work  or  the 
lions,  or  even  the  dogs  and  the  monkeys,  with  the 
same  delight  as  at  first  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fioeit 
show  in  the  world  excites  but  little  curiosity  in  thm 
who  have  seen  it  before.  *  That  was  a  very  fine 
picture,'  says  my  lord,  '  but  I  had  seen  it  hefm' 

*  Twas  a  sweet  song  of  the  Galli's,'  says  my  hdj, 

*  but  I  had  heard  it  before.'  *  A  very  fine  poen,' 
says  the  critic,  'but  I  had  read  it  before.'  Leteveiy 
lady  therefore  take  care,  that  while  she  is  displtr- 
ing  in  public  a  bosom  whiter  than  snow,  the  menilo 
not  look  as  if  they  were  saying,  *  *Tis  very  preCtj, 

*  but  we  have  seen  it  before.' 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
«  S.  L." 


No.  22.  THURSDAY,  MAY  31,  1753. 


—  Non  jjossum /erre,  Quirites, 
Gracam  urbem,^  juv.  sat.  iii.  60> 

"  SIR, 

"  You  will  be  surprised  perhaps,  at  my  presump- 
tion in  supposing  that  you  will  pay  any  regard  to 
the  production  of  a  puerile  pen,  or  that  out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  the  public  will  de^ 
to  receive  eilVvcim^ltw^ivQwor  amusement;  but  how- 
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rer  tliat  may  be,  I  cannot  forbeamcknowledging 
te  obligations  I  owe  you,  if  it  be  only  to  convince 
nil  that  gratitude  is  still  a  school-boy *s  virtue.  You 
lUt  know  then  that  ever  since  you  made  your  first 
nearance,  I  have  constantly  appropriated  the  sum 
rtwo*pence»  out  of  my  slender  allowance  of  a  shil- 
^  a  week,  for  the  purchase  of  your  paper ;  and 
|ve  often,  while  my  school-fellows  were  harping 
1  the  old  thread-bare  subjects  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
inched  my  exercise  from  your  treasure  with  some 
vdy  strokes  on  modern  manners ;  but  never  so 
lucli  to  my  honour  as  last  week,  when  the  scrap  of 
arenal  prefixed  to  this  letter  was  our  theme.  The 
Bperal  topic  was  declaiming  against  that  old- 
iriiioned  pedantic  language  called  Greek,  which 
oa  may  imagine  was  the  most  popular  turn  that 
ndd  be  given  to  the  subject  here ;  but  for  my  part, 
diose  to  consider  rather  the  spirit  than  the  letter 
Tmy  author,  and  to  turn  my  satire  against  France, 
le  Greece  of  our  days  ;  in  which  view  I  had  an 
pportunity  of  introducing  the  description  of  the 
)ur  to  Paris,  which  is  touched  with  such  an  inimi- 
dile  spirit  of  ridicule  by  your  last  week's  correspon- 
ent.  Standard  wit,  like  standard  gold,  will  bear  a 
reat  deal  of  alloy  without  being  totally  debased ; 
id  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
ivantage  of  appearing  under  the  disguise  of  my 
atin  poetry,  the  Tour  to  Paris  went  for  the  Play, 
his  expression.  Sir,  will  be  jargon  to  the  town  in 
meral ;  but  those  of  your  readers  who  have  been 
located  here  will  know  that  it  means  the  highest 
ark  of  distinction  that  an  Eton  boy  is  capable  of 
ceiving ;  when  a  whole  holiday  is  granted  to  the 
bool  in  consideration  of  the  merit  of  that  copy  of 
rses  which  is  judged  the  best,  and  to  which  the 
negyric  that  Horace  bestows  on  poetry  in  gene- 
ts when  he  styles  it  laborum  dulce  lenimetiy  is  pecu- 
rly  applicable.  Imagine  what  exultation  of  mind 
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the  young  hero  of  such  a  day  must  feel ;  the  con- 
scious benefactor  of  all  his  little  fellow-citizens,  wIm> 
share,  with  gratitude,  the  happiness  derived  to  him 
from  the  success  of  his  talents  !  The  verses  too  are 
read,  transcribed,  repeated ;  the  homage  of  admin- 
tion  and  of  envy  is  paid  to  him,  and  the  first  emo- 
tions of  youthful  vanity  and  ambition  are  fully  gn* 
tified.  In  short,  not  Herodotus,  reciting  that  ex- 
ercise of  imagination  which  we  call  his  histoiy,  ' 
whilst  all  Greece,  assembled  in  the  playing-fidditt 
Elis,  on  the  whole  holiday  of  the  Olympic  garoe% 
listened  with  silent  applause ;  no,  nor,  to  illustnte 
my  idea  by  a  still  sublimer  image,  the  great  doke 
of  Marlborough  himself,  on  the  thanksgiviog-daf  | 
for  Blenheim,  could  taste  a  purer  and  more  exalted  ' 
rapture.  ' 

"  Forgive  this  sally,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  and  let  me 
join  with  your  witty  correspondent  in  lamenting  tho 
deficiency  of  our  laws,  which  do  not  extend  to  the 
prevention  of  the  evil  he  exposes,  though  I  cannot 
concur  in  thinking  that  ridicule  will^,  on  this  occa- 
sion, supply  the  place  of  wholesome  regulations. 

"  Whether  the  remedy  I  am  going  to  propose  will 
be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  1  will  not  pretend  to 
determine  ;  but  I  confess  it  appears,  to  me  at  leasti 
so  obvious,  that  I  am  amazed  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  before.  Give  me  leave  to  make  one  or  two 
previous  observations,  and  I  will  keep  you  no  longer 
m  suspense. 

**  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  a  great 
school  is  a  miniature  of  the  great  world,  and  that 
men  are  nothing  else  but  children  of  a  larger  sise. 
If  this  be  true,  which  every  day's  experience  seemi 
to  justify,  can  there  be  any  danger  of  fallacy  in 
arguing,  that  the  sarpe  engines  of  government  which 
serve  to  establish  order  in  a  school,  may  be  trans- 
ferred for  similar  purposes,  with  great  probability 
of  success,  to  iVie  use  of  the  state  ?    Now  I  appeal 
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mon  sense,  whether  rambling  abroad,  and 
{  oat  of  bounds,  are  not  exactly  the  same 
B ;  only  that  the  one  is  committed  by  the 
bQdren,  the  other  by  the  little  ones ;  and  if 
dpline  of  birch  is  found  effectual  to  restrain 
e  latter,  why  should  not  the  experiment  be 
it  least  with  the  former?  The  rod,  Mr. 
dam,  the  rod  is  the  thing,  which,  if  well  ad- 
red,  would  serve  to  deter  many  a  man-child 
Kposing  himself  as  a  rambler,  whose  callous 
ODS  the  lash  of  ridicule  could  make  no  im- 
n  upon.  In  recommending  this,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  the  authority  of  experience  to  sup- 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  feel,  in  my 
Dper  person,  how  efficacious  the  smart  of  a 
■gellation  is  to  correct  an  inordinate  passion 
ruling :  for  the  rage  of  travel,  Sir,  prevails 
little  society  as  in  your  larger  one,  and  has 
ly,  when  this  argument  ^  posteriori  was  not 
uently  used  to  discourage  it,  manifested  it- 
perpetual  excursions  to  foreign  parts  ;  such 
er,  Datchet,  Windsor,  &c.  at  every  short 
1  between  school-times,  just  as  the  grown 
n  of  fashion  run  over  to  Paris  during  a  re- 
'  parliament.  But  the  ceremony  of  an  in- 
on  was  equivalent  to  a  jubilee,  and  used  to 
m  almost  a  total  emigration,  which  I  assure 
18  prevented  the  last  time  by  this  salutary 
;  a  terror  which  operates  so  strongly,  that 
1  there  is  now-and-then  a  clandestine  excur- 
sde  by  some  daring  genius,  yet  it  is  but  sel- 
nd  attended  with  such  trepidation  when  it 
IS,  as  to  justify  the  picture  which  the  sweet- 
our  elegiac  poets  has  drawn  of  us  : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.  gray. 
.  XXII.  M 
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*•  It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  our  men- 
children  are  too  big  to  be  whipt  like  school-boys ; 
but  if  the  description  be  just,  which  I  heard  a 
gentleman  at  my  father's  give  last  holidays  of  our 
countrymen  abroad,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
they  should  or  not.  '  Strolling  over  Europe,'  these 
were  his  words,  '  and  staring  about  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  raw  admiration  and  rude  contempt; 
both  equally  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. Insolently  despising  foreign  manners 
and  customs,  merely  because  they  are  foreign, 
which  yet  for  the  same  reason  they  would  fain 
copy,  though  aukwardly  and  without  distinction. 
Un tinctured  with  any  sound  principles  of  compa- 
rison ;  unreasonably  vain,  and,  by  turns,  ashamed, 
of  their  native  country;  trifling,  sheepish,  and 
riotous.'  What  are  these,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  but 
school-boys  out  of  bounds  ?  And  shall  they  not 
be  whipt,  severely  whipt,  when  they  return  ?  It  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  government  to  inflict  a 
more  serious  punishment,  and  contrary  to  its  wis- 
dom to  connive  at  the  offence. 

*•  There  is  a  bill,  I  am  told,  depending  in  par- 
liament, the  ide^  of  which,  if  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed, is  plainly  borrowed  from  our  custom  of  calling 
absence  ;  that  is,  calling  over  the  list  of  names,  to 
which  each  boy  is  expected  to  appear  and  answer; 
I  mean  the  register  bill,  which  it  seems  establishes 
an  absence  to  be  called  annually  throughout  the 
kingdom  :  an  admirable  institution,  calculated,  I 
suppose,  as  among  us,  for  the  detection  of  these 
very  offenders.  Let  those  patriots  then,  who  have 
condescended  to  copy  one  institution  of  school- 
policy,  adopt  the  whole  plan  ;  for  surely  to  detect 
without  punishing,  would  be  stopping  short  of  the 
mark.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  bill  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, intituled  '  An  act  against  rambling,*  which 
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nay  be  considered  as  a  proper  supplement  to  the 
vagrant  act ;  by  which  a  board  should  be  consti- 
tuted, and  called  the  '  home  board the  president 
sod  principal  members  of  which  are  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  laudable  society  of  Anti-Gallicans ;  to 
whom  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  call  absence, 
pursuant  to  the  register  act,  shall  transmit  annual- 
ly complete  lists  of  absentees  in  foreign  parts,  who, 
OD  their  return  home,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned and  examined  in  a  summary  way  before  the 
board,  whose  sentence  shall  be  final.    That  all 

Sing  into  foreign  parts  shall  not  be  deemed  ram- 
ng ;  but  that  the  legislature  may  in  its  wisdom 
define  the  offence,  and  specify  certain  tokens  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  debasing  the  purity  of  the  English  language, 
by  a  vile  mixture  of  exotic  words,  idioms,  and 


grimaces,  and  gesticulations ;  the  frequent  use  of 
die  word  canaiUey  and  the  least  contempt  wantonly 
cast  on  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England.  These 
should  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  an 
ofender  against  this  statute,  who  shall  be  imme- 
diately brought  to  condign  punishment,  which  is  to 
be  by  flagellation  after  the  manner  of  the  schools : 
for  which  purpose  a  block,  fashioned  like  ours,  may 
be  erected  on  the  parade,  and  an  additional  salary 
given  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  store  of  birch,  and  able-bodied  deputies. 
The  number  of  lashes  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
crime ;  never  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  one- 
and-twenty,  exclusive  of  the  flying  cuts  as  the  cri- 
minal rises.  The  time  of  execution,  for  the  sake 
of  public  example,  to  be  twelve  at  noon,  and  some 
one  member  of  the  home  board,  always  to  attend 
and  intermix  proper  reproofs  and  admonitions  be- 
tRreen  the  cuts,  which  arc  to  be  applied  slowly  and 
M  2 
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distinctly. — Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  coDtained  shall  extend  to  persons  who  cross  the 
seas  in  order  to  finish  their  studies  at  foreign  uni- 
versities ;  to  gentlemen  who  travel  with  the  poblic 
spirited  design  of  procuring  singers  and  dancers 
for  the  opera ;  or  to  such  young  patriots  who  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  from  a  laudable  desire  of  dis- 
covering the  many  imperfections  of  the  Eng^ 
constitution,  by  comparmg  it  with  the  more  penect 
models  which  are  to  be  found  abroad. 

^<  Such,  Sir,  are  the  general  outlines  of  mf 
scheme ;  and,  guarded  with  these  precautions,  i 
should  flatter  myself  it  could  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition. I  once  thought  of  a  private  whipping-rooB 
for  travelling  females,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
voluntary  penance,  which  I  am  told  they  submit 
to  at  their  return  to  England,  of  exhibiting  them* 
selves  in  public  places,  made  frightful  with  all  the 
frippery  of  France,  patched,  painted,  and  pom- 
poned,  as  warnings  to  the  sex,  I  am  willing  tnatiD 
further  punishment  should  be  remitted.  To  year 
censure.  Sir,  I  submit  the  whole  of  my  schemei 
If  the  foundation  I  have  built  upon  is  a  weak  ooe^ 
I  have  the  inexperience  of  youth  to  plead  in  mj 
behalf,  and  the  same  excuse  to  allege  with  the 
simple  swain  in  Virgil,  which  as  a  school-boy  I  beg 
leave  to  quote, 

Urbemj  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  jnitam 

SttUtus  ego  huic  nostra  similem 

Sic  cajiUnu  catvlos,  similes,  ^c,  ecu  L  20. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  humble  servant" 

«  Eton  School,  May  12,  1753." 
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tth  some  degree  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure 
ee  mv  correspondents  multiply  so  fast,  that 
k  I  nave  undertaken  is  become  almost  a 
9.  For  many  weeks  past  it  has  been  cn- 
ly  allowing  only  for  some  little  alterations, 
judged  it  necessary  to  make  in  two  or 
laays;  a  liberty  which  I  shall  never  take 
the  greatest  caution,  and  upon  few  other 
It  than  to  give  a  general  turn  to  what  may 
led  to  a  particular  character.   To  all  men 

10  and  good  humour,  who  will  favour  me 
eir  correspondence,  I  shall  think  myself 
Qoured  and  obliged. 

writer  of  the  following  letter  will,  I  am 
rgive  me  for  the  few  liberties  I  have  taken 
n.  The  grievance  he  complains  of  is  a 
sat  one,  and  what  I  should  imagine  needs 
be  mentioned  to  find  redress. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

[R, 

gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  country  friend,  I 
inied  nim  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Bedlam ;  a 
lich  I  should  not  otherwise  have  visited, 
stresses  of  my  fellow-creatures  affect  me 

11  to  incline  me  to  be  a  spectator  of  them, 
tremely  moved  at  the  variety  of  wretches, 
eared  either  sullen  or  outrageous,  melan- 
cheerful,  according  to  their  different  dis- 
;  and  who  seemed  to  retain,  though  in- 
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consistently,  the  same  passions  and  affections,  ai 
when  in  possession  of  their  reason.  In  one  ceU, 
sat  a  wretch  upon  his  straw,  looking  stedfiudy 
upon  the  ground  in  silent  despair.  In  another,  w 
spirit  of  ambition  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  an  em- 
peror, who  strutted  the  happy  lord  of  the  creatioD* 
Here  a  fearful  miser,  having  in  fancy  converted  hil 
rags  to  gold,  sat  counting  out  hia  wealth,  nd 
trembling  at  all  who  saw  him.  There  the  prodi- 
gal was  hurrying  up  and  down  his  ward,  ana  gif- 
ing  fortunes  to  thousands.  On  one  side,  a  straw- 
crowned  king  was  delivering  laws  to  his  people^ 
and,  on  the  other,  a  husband,  mad  indeed,  wm 
dictating  to  a  wife  that  had  undone  him.  Soddoi 
fits  of  raving  interrupted  the  solemn  walk  of  the 
melancholy  musician,  and  settled  despair  sat  upon 
the  pallid  countenance  of  the  love-sick  maid. 

To  those  who  have  feeling  minds,  there  is  no- 
thing so  affecting  as  sights  like  these ;  nor  can  a 
better  lesson  be  taught  us  in  any  part  of  the  globa 
than  in  this  school  of  misery.  Here  we  may  mo 
the  mighty  reasoners  of  the  earth,  below  even  the 
insects  that  crawl  upon  it ;  and  from  so  humbline 
a  sight  we  may  learn  to  moderate  our  pride,  and 
to  keep  those  passions  within  bounds,  which,  if  too 
much  indulged,  would  drive  reason  from  her  seat, 
and  level  us  with  the  wretches  of  this  unhappy 
mansion.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  curiosity  and 
wantonness,  more  than  a  desire  of  instructioii, 
carry  the  majority  of  spectators  to  this  dismal 
place.  It  was  in  the  Easter-week  that  I  attended 
my  friend  there;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,! 
found  a  hundred  people  at  least,  who,  having  paid 
their  two-pence  a-piece,  were  suffered  unattended 
to  run  rioting  up  and  down  the  wards,  making* 
sport  and  diversion  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  ; 
a  cruelty  which  one  would  think  human  nature 
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iiardly  capable  of!  Surely  if  the  utmost  misery 
of  mankind  is  to  be  made  a  sight  of  for  gain, 
tbose  who  arc  the  governors  of  this  hospital  should 
take  care  that  proper  persons  are  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  spectators  ;  and  not  suffer  indecencies  to 
be  committed,  which  would  shock  the  humanity  of 
the  savage  Indians.  I  saw  some  of  the  poor 
wretches  provoked  by  the  insults  of  this  holiday 
mob  into  furies  of  rage;  and  I  saw  the  poorer 
wretches,  the  spectators,  in  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph 
at  the  ravings  they  had  occasioned. 

"  In  a  country  where  Christianity  is,  at  least, 
professed,  it  is  strange  that  humanity  should,  in 
this  instance,  so  totally  have  abandoned  us :  for, 
however  trifling  this  may  appear  to  some  particu- 
.  lar  persons,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  nation,  and  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  all  good  men.  I  know  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
alter  the  wanton  dispositions  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is 
not  hard  for  men  in  power  to  hinder  people  from 
venting  those  dispositions  on  the  unhappy  objects 
in  question,  of  whom  every  governor  is  the  guar- 
dian, and  therefore  bound  to  protect  them  from 
so  cruel  an  outrage,  which  is  not  only  injurious  to 
the  poor  wretches  themselves,  but  is  also  an  insult 
upon  human  nature.  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  for 
the  future,  the  governors  of  this  noble  charity 
will  think  themselves  obliged,  in  conscience  and 
honour,  to  rectify  an  abuse  which  is  so  great  a 
discredit  to  it ;  or,  if  they  continue  regardless  of 
it,  that  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  will  pronounce  every 
individual  of  them  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  bar- 
barity. 

"  And  now.  Sir,  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  mad- 
ness, give  me  leave  to  hint  to  you  an  opinion  which 
I  have  often  entertained,  and  which  my  late  visit 
to  Bedlam  has  again  revived,  that  the  maddest 
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people  in  this  kingdom  are  not  inf  but  out  of  Bed 
lam.  I  have  frequently  compared  in  my  owi 
mind  the  actions  of  certain  persons  whom  m 
daily  meet  with  in  the  world,  with  those  of  thi 
inhabitants  of  Bedlam,  who,  properly  spealoDg 
may  be  said  to  be  out  of  it ;  and  I  Know  of  n 
other  difference  between  them,  than  that  the  fir 
mer  are  mad  with  their  reason  about  them,  an 
the  latter  so  from  the  misfortune  of  having  loit  it 
But  what  is  extraordinary  in  this  age,  when,  to  it 
honour  be  it  spoken,  charity  is  become  fashionable 
these  unhappy  wretches  are  suffered  to  run  loos 
about  the  town,  raising  riots  in  public  anemUia 
beating  constables,  breaking  lamps,  damning  pn 
sons,  fronting  modes^,  disturbmg  familial,  an 
destroying  their  own  fortunes  and  constitutiou 
and  ail  this  without  any  provision  being  made  fi 
them,  or  the  least  attempt  to  cure  them  of  dii 
madness  in  their  blood. 

The  miserable  objects  I  am  speaking  of,  m 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  Men  of  Spirit  dm 
Town,  and  the  Bucks :  The  Men  of  Spirit  faai 
some  glimmerings  of  understanding;  the  Bod 
none ;  the  former  are  demoniacs,  or  people  po 
sessed  ;  the  latter  are  uniformly  and  incunbl 
mad.  For  the  reception  and  confinement  of  bol 
these  classes,  I  would  humbly  propose  that  ti 
very  spacious  buildings  be  erected,  the  one  caDc 
the  hospital  for  Men  of  Spirit,  or  demoniacs :  an 
the  other  the  hospital  for  Bucks,  or  incurable 
Of  these  hospitals  I  would  have  the  keepers  of  oi 
Bridewells  appointed  governors,  with  nill  powei 
of  constituting  such  deputies  or  sub-governors,  i 
to  their  wisdom  should  seem  meet.  That  after  sue 
hospitals  are  built,  proper  officers  appointed,  ani 
doctors,  surgeons,  apothecaries  and  mad  nurfc. 
provided,  all  young  noblemen  and  others  viihii 
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the  bills  of  mortality,  having  common  sense,  who 
shall  be  found  offending  against  the  rules  of  de- 
cency,  either  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  or  in 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  shall  immediately  be 
conducted  to  the  hospital  for  demoniacs,  there  to 
be  exorcised,  physicked,  and  disciplined  into  a  pro- 
per use  of  their  senses ;  and  that  full  liberty  be 
granted  to  all  persons  whatsoever  to  visit,  laugh 
at,  and  make  sport  of  these  demoniacs,  without 
lett  or  molestation  from  any  of  the  keepers,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  of  Bedlam.  To 
the  Buck  hospital  for  incurables,  1  would  have  all 
such  persons  conveyed  that  are  mad  through  folly » 
ignorance,  or  conceit ;  there  to  be  shut  up  for  H^, 
not  only  to  be  prevented  from  doing  mischief,  but 
from  exposing,  in  their  own  persons,  the  weak- 
nesses and  miseries  of  mankind.  These  incurables^ 
on  no  pretence  whatsoever,  to  be  visited  or  ridi- 
culed ;  as  it  would  be  altogether  as  inhuman  to  in- 
sult the  unhappy  wretches  who  never  were  pos- 
sessed of  their  senses,  as  it  is  to  make  a  jest  of 
those  who  have  unfortunately  lost  them. 

The  building  and  endowing  these  hospitals  I 
leave  to  the  projectors  of  ways  and  means ;  con- 
tenting myself  with  having  communicated  a  scheme, 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  secure  us 
from  those  swarms  of  madmen  which  are  at  present 
BO  much  the  dread  and  disturbance  of  all  public 
places. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  constant  reader,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

"  P.  P.'* 
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No.  24.   THURSDAY,  JUNE  14,  17SS. 


I  SHALL  not  at  present  enter  into  the  great  quei- 
tion  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns ;  mock 
less  shall  I  presume  to  decide  upon  a  point  of  tkl 
importance,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  ddMti 
among  the  learned  from  the  days  of  Horace  dflvi 
to  ours.  To  make  my  court  to  the  learned,  I  w3 
lament  the  gradual  decay  of  human  nature,  ftl 
these  last  sixteen  centuries ;  but  at  the  same  tuM 
I  will  do  justice  to  my  contemporaries,  and  gin 
them  their  due  share  of  praise,  where  they  M 
either  struck  out  new  inventions,  or  improved  wi 
brought  old  ones  to  perfection.  Some  of  tbinl 
shall  now  mention. 

The  most  zealous  and  partial  advocate  for  ik 
ancients  will  not,  I  believe,  pretend  to  dispute  ik 
infinite  superiority  of  the  moderns  in  the  art  fli 
healing.  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen,  had  M 
specifics.  They  rather  endeavoured  to  relieve  dm 
pretended  to  cure.  As  for  the  astonishing  cM 
of  iEsculapius,  I  do  not  put  them  into  the  ao 
count :  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  power,  Mi 
to  his  skill:  he  was  a  god,  and  his  divinity  wasU 
nostrum.  But  how  prodigiously  have  my  ingeoioi 
contemporaries  extended  the  bounds  of  medidne! 
What  nostrums,  what  specifics  have  they  not  St 
covered !  Collectively  considered,  they  insure  ml 
only  perfect  health,  but,  by  a  necessary  con* 
quence,  immortality  ;  insomuch  that  I  am  astoniik' 
ed,  when  I  still  read  in  the  weekly  bills  the  grt< 
number  of  people  who  choose  to  die  of  such  ai' 
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each  distempers,  for  every  one  of  which  there  are 
infallible  and  specific  cures,  not  only  advertised 
but  attested  in  all  the  public  newspapers. 

When  the  lower  sort  of  Irish,  in  the  most  unci- 
vilized parts  of  Ireland,  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
deceased  friend  or  neighbour,  before  they  give  the 
last  parting  howl,  they  expostulate  with  the  dead 
^body,  and  reproach  him  with  having  died,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  an  excellent  wife,  a  milch 
wWf  seven  fine  children,  and  a  competency  of  po- 
tatoes.   Now  though  all  ihese,  particularly  the 
r    eicellent  wife,  are  very  good  things  in  a  state  of 
i   wrkct  health,  they  cannot,  as  I  apprehend,  be 
Y  laoked  upon  as  preventive  either  of  sickness  or  of 
[    death ;  but  with  how  much  more  reason  may  we 
ekpostulate  with,  and  censure  those  of  our  con- 
taiiiporaries,  who,  either  from  obstinacy  or  incre- 
Mitjf  die  in  this  great  metropolis,  or  indeed  in 
this  kingdom,  when  they  may  prevent  or  cure,  at 
a  trifling  expense,  not  only  all  distempers,  but 
even  old  age  and  death  itself!    The  renovating 
dbur  infallibly  restores  pristine  youth  and  vigour, 
be  the  patient  ever  so  old  and  decayed ;  and  that 
■f    without  loss  of  time  or  business ;  whereas  the  same 
operation  among  the  ancients  was  both  tedious  and 
;    painfiil,  as  it  required  a  thorough  boiling  of  the 
fatient. 

The  most  inflammatory  and  intrepid  fevers  fly  at 
the  first  discharge  of  Dr.  James's  powder ;  and  a 
t   drop  or  pill  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ward  corrects 
■   «11  the  malignity  of  Pandora's  box. 

Ought  not  every  man  of  great  birth  and  estate, 
Who  JOT  many  years  has  been  afliicted  with  the 
Posteromania,  or  rage  of  having  posterity,  a  dis- 
•^per  very  common  among  persons  of  that  sort ; 
Ought  he  not,  I  say,  to  be  ashamed  of  having  no 
^^ue  male  to  perpetuate  his  illustrious  name  and 
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title,  when  for  so  small  a  sum  as  three-and-aix- 
pence,  he  and  his  lady  might  be  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  vivifying  drops,  which 
infallibly  cure  imbecility  in  men,  and  banromeM 
in  women,  though  of  never  so  long  standing? 

Another  very  great  discovery  of  the  modems  ia 
the  art  of  healing  is,  the  infallible  cure  of  the  king*! 
evil,  though  never  so  inveterate,  by  only  the  touch 
of  a  lawful  king,  the  right  heir  of  Adam  ;  for  thift 
is  essentially  necessary.  The  ancients  were  i» 
acquainted  with  this  inestimable  secret :  and  efOi 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  the  wisest  of  kiiM 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  our  British  »> 
lomon,  king  James  the  first,  a  son  of  a  David  tm, 
was  no  stranger  to  it,  and  practised  it  with  sacook 
This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by  experience;  brt 
if  it  wanted  any  corroborating  testimony,  we  bm 
that  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Carte,  who,  in  bis  in- 
comparable History  of  England,  asserts,  and  that 
in  a  marginal  note  too,  which  is  always  more  ma- 
terial than  the  text,  that  he  knew  somebody,  wfat 
was  radically  cured  of  a  most  obstinate  IdngV 
evil,  by  the  touch  of  somebody.  As  our  saei- 
cious  historian  does  not  even  intimate  that  uii 
somebody  took  any  thing  of  the  other  somebody 
for  the  cure,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had 
named  this  somebody,  and  his  place  of  abode,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who  are  now  reduced, 
and  at  some  expense,  to  have  recourse  to  Mr. 
Vickers  the  clergyman.  Besides,  I  fairly  confieM 
myself  to  be  personally  interested  in  this  inquirff 
since  this  somebody  must  necessarily  be  the  rigot 
heir  of  Adam,  and  consequently  I  must  have  the 
honour  of  being  related  to  him. 

Our  laborious  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  the 
Germans,  are  not  without  their  inventions  aod 
happy  discoveries  in  the  art  of  medicine;  for  tbej 
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kugh  at  a  ^ound  through  the  heart,  if  they  can 

bat  apply  their  powder  of  sympathy  not  to 

the  wound  itself,  but  to  the  sword  or  bullet  that 
made  it. 

Having  now,  at  least  in  my  own  opinion,  fully 
pfoved  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the 
■ideots  in  the  art  of  healing,  I  shall  proceed  to 
aome  other  particulars,  in  which  my  contempo- 
laries  will  as  justly  claim,  and  I  hope  be  allowed 
thepreference. 

Tae  ingenious  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  Divine 
Lecadon  of  Moses,  very  justly  observes,  that  hie- 
io^yphics  were  the  beginning  of  letters ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  he  candidly  allows  that  it  was  a  ver^ 
troublesome  and  uncertain  method  of  communi- 
ctting  one's  ideas  ;  as  it  depended  in  a  great  niea- 
mre  on  the  writer's  skill  in  drawing,  an  art  little 
known  in  those  days ;  and  as  a  stroke  too  much  or  ' 
too  little,  too  high  or  too  low,  might  be  of  the 
aost  dangerous  consequence,  in  religion,  business, 
or  love.  Cadmus  removed  this  difficulty  by  his  in- 
vention of  unequivocal  letters ;  but  then  he  re- 
moved it  too  much;  for  those  letters  or  marks 
being  the  same  throughout,  and  fixed  alphabeti- 
cally, soon  became  generally  known,  and  prevent- 
ed that  secrecy  which  in  many  cases  was  to  be 
wished  for.  This  inconveniency  suggested  to  the 
ancients  the  invention  of  cryptography  and  stega- 
nography,  or  a  mysterious  and  unintelligible  way 
of  wnting,  by  the  help  of  which  none  but  the  cor- 
responding parties  who  had  the  key  could  de- 
cipher the  matter.  But  human  industry  soon  re- 
fined upon  this  too ;  the  art  of  deciphering  was 
Covered,  and  the  skill  of  the  decipherer  baffled 
*B  the  labour  of  the  cipherer.  The  secrecy  of 
«n  literary  correspondence  became  precarious,  and 
^either  business  nor  love  could  any  longer  be  safe- 
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ly  trusted  to  paper.    Such  for  a  considerable  time 
was  the  unhappy  state  of  letters,  till  the  Beau 
Monde,  an  inventive  race  of  people,  found  out  a 
new  kind  of  cryptography,  or  steganography,  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  free  from  some  of  their 
inconveniences.   Lovers  in  general  made  use  of  it; 
controversial  writers  commonly ;  and  ministers  of 
state  sometimes,  in  the  most  important  despatcfaei.  \ 
It  was  writing  in  such  an  unintelligible  manner, 
and  with  such  obscurity,  that  the  corresponding 
parties  themselves  neither  understood,  nor  even 
guessed  at  each  other's  meaning;  which  was  a 
most  effectual  security  against  all  the  accidenti 
to  which  letters  are  liable  by  being  either  mil- 
laid  or  intercepted.    But  this  method,  too,  thoagk 
lon^  pursued,  was  also  attended  with  some  incoo- 
veniencies.    It  frequently  produced  mistakes,  bj 
scattering  false  lights  upon  that  friendly  darkneMi 
so  propitious  to  business  and  love.    But  our  in- 
ventive neighbours,  the  French,  have  very  lately 
removed  all  these  inconveniencies,  by  the  happy 
discovery  of  a  new  kind  of  paper,  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  as  conducive  to   the   despatch,  the 
clearness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  secresy  of  sH 
literary  correspondence.   My  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Dodsley  lately  brought  me  a  sample  of  it,  upon 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  will  make  very  con-  i 
siderable  improvements,  as  my  countrymen  often  \ 
do  upon  the  inventions  of  other  nations.    Thii  t 
sheet  of  paper  I  conjectured  to  be  the  ground-  l 
work  and  principal  material  of  a  tender  and  pn-  h 
sionate  letter  from  a  fine  gentleman  to  a  fine  lady;  { 
though  in  truth  it  might  very  well  be  the  whole  ;i- 
letter  itself.    At  the  top  of  the  first  page  was  de-  ^ 
lineated  a  lady  with  very  red  cheeks,  and  a  verj  * 
large  hoop,  in  the  fashionable  attitude  of  knotting!  Z 
and  of  making  a  very  genteel  French  courtc«y»  ia 
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This  evidently  appears  to  stand  for  Madam,  and 
ttves  the  time  and  trouble  of  writing  it.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  third  page  was  painted  a  very  fine 
wdl-drest  gentleman,  with  his  hat  under  his  left 
army  and  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowing 
nMNit  respectfully  low  ;  which  single  figure,  by  an 
admirable  piece  of  brachygraphy  or  short-hand, 
plainly  conveys  this  deep  sense,  and  stands  instead 
of  these  many  words, '  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  tenderest  and  warmest  sentiments,  ma- 
dam, your  most  inviolably  attached,  faithful  humble 
aenrant.*  The  margin  of  the  paper,  which  was 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  was  very  properly  de- 
corated with  all  the  emblems  of  triumphant  beauty, 
■od  tender  suffering  passion.  Groups  of  lilies, 
loaes,  pearls,  corals,  suns,  and  stars,  were  inter- 
mixed  with  chains,  bearded  shafts,  and  bleeding 
liearts.  Such  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  confess,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  complete  letter ;  and  I  would  ad- 
fise  all  fine  gentlemen,  whose  time  I  know  is  pre- 
cious, to  avail  themselves  of  this  admirable  in- 
vention ;  it  will  save  them  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  perhaps  some  thought;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  were  they  even  to  take  the  trouble 
of  filling  up  the  paper  with  the  tenderest  senti- 
ments of  their  hearts,  or  the  most  shining  flights 
of  their  fancy,  they  would  add  no  energy  or  deli- 
cacy to  those  types  and  symbols  of  the  lady's  con- 
quests, and  their  own  captivity  and  sufferings. 

These  blank  letters,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  when 
they  convey  so  much,  will  mock  the  jealous  curio- 
sity of  husbands  and  fathers,  who  will  in  vain  hold 
them  to  the  fire  to  elicit  the  supposed  juice  of 
lemon,  and  upon  whom  they  may  afterwards  pass 
for  a  piece  of  innocent  pleasantry. 

The  dullest  of  my  readers  must,  I  am  sure,  by 
this  time  be  aware,  that  the  utility  of  this  inven- 
N  2 
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tioQ  extends,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  whatever  can  be 
the  subject  of  letters,  and  with  much  less  trouble^ 
and  much  more  secrecy,  propriety,  and  elegancy, 
than  the  old  way  of  writing. 

A  painter  of  but  moderate  skill  and  fancy  may 
in  a  very  short  time  have  reams  of  ready-painted 
paper  by  him  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  statet- 
man,  the  divine,  and  the  lover.  And  I  think  k 
my  duty  to  inform  the  public,  that  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Dodsley,  who  has  long  complained  of  the  de- 
cay of  trade,  and  who  loves,  with  a  pnidoit  n- 
eard  to  his  own  interest,  to  encourage  every  law- 
ful invention,  is  at  this  time  learning  to  pamt  vidi 
most  unwearied  diligence  and  application ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt,  but  that  in.  a  very  little  timebi 
will  be  able  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  persona  with  the 
very  best  ready-made  goods  of  that  kind.  I  wtm- 
ed  him  indeed  against  providing  any  for  the  tvt 
learned  professions  of  the  law  and  physic,  wbidi  I 
apprehend  would  lie  upon  his  hands.  One  of  them 
bemg  already  in  possession,  to  speak  in  their  own 


cal  and  steganographical  secret,  in  writing  theic 
warrants ;  and  the  other  not  willingly  admitting 
brevity,  in  any  shape.  Otherwise  what  innu- 
merable skins  of  parchment,  and  lines  of  writingi 
might  be  saved  in  a  marriage-settlement,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  sons,  Ac 
supposed  future  isssue,  lawfully  to  be  begottoi 
of  that  happy  marriage,  and  upon  whom  the 
settlement  is  successively  made,  were  to  be  panitf' 
ed  every  one  a  size  less  than  the  other  upon  enc 
skin  of  parchment,  instead  of  being  enumerated 
upon  one  hundred,  according  to  priority  of  birtb^ 
and  seniority  of  age ;  and  moreover  the  eider, 
by  a  happy  pleonat^mus,  always  to  take  before, 
s^nd  be  preferred  to  the  younger !  but  this  usefid 
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alteration  is  more  to  be  wished  than  expected,  tor 
reasons  which  I  do  not  at  present  think  proper  to 
mention. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  government  may  pos- 
sibly object,  that  I  am  suggesting  to  its  enemies 
a  method  of  carrying  on  their  treasonable  cor- 
respondences with  much  more  secresy  than  for- 
merly. But  as  my  intentions  are  honest,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  my  loyalty  suspected :  and 
when  I  consider  the  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  ingenuity  of  the  jacobites,  I  am  convinced 
diat  their  letters  in  this  new  method  will  be  so 
charged  with  groves  of  oaken  boughs,  white  roses, 
and  thistles  interwoven,  that  their  meaning  will  not 
be  obscure,  and  consequently  no  danger  will  arise 
to  the  government  from  this  new  and  excellent 
mvention. 


No.  25.   THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  1753. 


I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  informing  m^  fair  corrc- 
apondent,  that  her  petition  contained  m  the  follow- 
ing letter  is  granted.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  re- 
store to  her  what  she  has  lost.  But  to  a  mind  like 
lien,  so  elevated!  so  harmonized!  time  and  the 
consciousness  of  so  much  purity  of  intention  will 
bring  relief.  It  must  always  afford  her  matter  of 
the  most  pleasing  reflection,  that  her  soul  had  no 

Cirticipation  with  her  material  part  in  that  particu- 
r  act  which  she  appears  to  mention  with  so  tender 
a  regret.    But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  anticipate 
her  story,  by  endeavouring  to  console  her.  Her 
N  3 
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letter,  I  hope,  will  caution  all  young  ladies  of  eoual 
virtue  with  herself  against  that  excess  of  compU- 
sance,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  too  willing  to 
entertain  their  lovers. 

TO  MR.  FITZ  ADAU. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  not  the  least  ill-will  to  your  friend  9fr. 
Dodsley,  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life ;  but  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  your  equity  and  good-nature,  for  a 
small  share  only  of  your  favour  and  recommenda- 
tion in  that  new  and  valuable  branch  of  trade,  to 
which  you  have  informed  the  public  he  is  now  ap« 
plying  himself,  and  which  I  hope  you  will  not  tbiok 
It  reasonable  that  he  should  monopolize.  I  nwtn 
that  admirable  short  and  secret  method  of  connDa- 
ni eating  one's  ideas  by  ingenious  emblems  and  le- 
presentations  of  the  pencil,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and 
old  method  of  letters  by  the  pen.  Give  me  leafe, 
Sir,  to  state  my  case  and  my  qualifications  to  yea: 
I  am  sure  you  will  decide  with  justice. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  hariog 
had  a  very  good  living,  gave  me  a  good  educatioD» 
and  left  me  no  fortune.  I  had  naturally  a  turn  to 
reading  and  drawing :  my  father  encouraged  and 
assisted  me  in  the  one,  allowed  me  a  master  to  in- 
struct me  in  the  other,  and  I  made  an  uncommon 
progress  in  them  both.  My  heart  was  tender,  and 
my  sentiments  were  delicate ;  perhaps  too  raucb  lo 
for  my  rank  in  life.  This  disposition  led  me  to  study 
chiefly  those  treasures  of  sublime  honour,  spotlea 
virtue,  and  refined  sentiment,  the  voluminous  ro- 
mances of  the  last  century.  Sentiments  from  which 
I  thank  Heaven  I  have  never  deviated.  From  • 
sympathizing  softness  of  soul  how  often  have  I  wept 
over  those  afiecting  distresses !  How  have  I  shared 
the  pangs  of  the  chaste  and  lovely  Mariamne  upon 
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the  death  of  the  tender,  the  faithful  Tiridates !  And 
how  has  mj  indignation  been  excited  at  the  unfaith- 
ful and  ungenerous  historical  misrepresentation  of 
the  gallant  first  Brutus,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
tenderest  lover  that  ever  lived  !  My  drawings  took 
the  same  elegant  turn  with  my  reading.    I  painted 
all  the  most  moving  and  tender  stories  of  charming 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  ;  not  without  sometimes 
mingling  my  tears  with  my  colours.    I  presented 
aome  fans  of  my  own  painting  to  several  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  were  pleased  to  commend 
both  the  execution  and  the  designs.    The  latter  I 
^vays  took  care  should  be  moving,  and  at  the  same 
time  irreproachably  pure ;  and  I  found  means  even 
to  represent  with  unblemishing  delicacy,  the  un- 
iappy  passion  of  the  unfortunate  Pasiphae.  With 
this  turn  of  mind,  this  soflness  of  soul,  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  I  loved.    I  did  so,  Sir ;  tenderly  and 
truly  I  loved.  Why  should  I  disown  a  passion,  which, 
when  clarified  as  mine  was  from  the  Impure  dregs 
of  sensuality,  is  the  noblest  and  most  generous  sen- 
timent of  the  human  breast  ?  O  !  that  the  false  heart 
of  the  dear  deceiver,  whose  perfidious  vows  betrayed 
Hiine,  had  been  but  as  pure !— The  traitor  was 
quartered  with  his  troop  of  dragoons  in  the  town 
Where  I  lived.  His  person  was  a  happy  compound 
of  the  manly  strength  of  a  hero,  and  all  the  sofler 
fpraees  of  a  lover ;  and  I  thought  that  I  discovered 
In  him,  at  first  sight,  all  the  courage  and  all  the  ten- 
derness of  Oroondates.    My  figure,  which  was  not 
had,  it  seems  pleased  him  as  much.  He  sought  and 
obtained  my  ac(|uaintance.    Soon  by  his  eyes,  and 
Moon  afiber  by  his  words,  he  declared  his  passion  to 
tde.    My  blushes,  my  confusion,  and  my  silence, 
too  plainly  spoke  mine.    Good  gods !  how  tender 
Were  his  words !  how  languishingly  soft  his  eyes ! 
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with  what  ardour  did  he  snatch  and  press  my  band! 
a  trifling  liberty,  which  one  cannot  decently  refuse, 
and  for  which  refusal  there  is  no  precedent.  Some- 
times he  addressed  me  in  the  moving  words  of  V«r 
ranes,  sometimes  in  the  tender  accents  of  Castalio, 
and  sometimes  in  the  warmer  language  of  Juba;  for 
he  was  a  very  good  scholar.  In  short,  Sir,  a  moDth 
was  not  past  before  he  prest  for  what  he  called  i 
proof  of  my  passion.  I  trembled  at  the  very  thoudit, 
and  reproached  him  with  the  indelicacy  of  it.  ne 

Eersisted  ;  and  I,  in  compliance  with  custom  onlji 
inted  previous  marriage :  he  urged  love ;  and  I 
was  not  vulgar  enough  to  refuse  to  the  man  I  ten- 
derly loved,  the  proof  he  required  of  my  pawoo. 
I  yielded,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  to  sentiment,  not  to 
desire.  A  few  months  gave  me  reason  to  su^iecC 
that  his  passion  was  not  quite  so  pure  ;  and  within 
the  year  the  perfidious  wretch  convinced  me  that  it 
had  been  merely  sensual.  For  upon  the  removal  of 
his  troop  to  other  quarters,  he  took  a  cold  leave  of 
me  and  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  in  the 
course  of  quarters  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure 
some  time  or  other  of  seeing  me  again.  You,  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam,  if  you  have  any  elegancy  of  soul,  as  I 
dare  say  you  have,  can  better  guess  than  I  can  ex- 
press the  agonies  I  felt,  and  the  tears  I  shed  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  vain  as  the  thouond 
tender  letters  which  I  have  written  to  him  since, 
and  to  which  I  have  received  no  answer.  As  all  this 
passed  within  the  course  of  ten  months,  I  had  but 
one  child ;  which  dear  pledge  of  my  first  and  only 
love,  I  now  maintain  at  the  expense  of  more  than 
half  of  what  I  have  to  subsist  upon  myself. 

"  Having  now,  as  I  hope,  prepared  your  com- 
passion, and  proved  my  qualification,  I  proceed  to 
the  prayer  of  my  petition.    Which  is,  that  you  will 
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Med  to  recommend  me  to  the  public,  with  all 
itfaority  which  you  have  so  justly  acquired,  for 
e  of  this  new  and  beneficial  branch  of  trade. 
Q  no  further  than  the  just  bounds  to  which  the 
i  province  may  extend.  Let  Mr.  Dodsley 
18  all  the  rest,  with  my  best  wishes. — Though 
itf  I  believe  nobody  has  a  clearer  notion  of 
eory  of  delicate  sentiments  then  I  have ;  and 
f  already  a  considerable  stock  in  hand  of  these 
rical  and  emblematical  paintings,  applicable 
toet  every  situation  in  which  a  woman  of  sense, 
f  and  delicacy,  can  find  herself.  I  indulged 
icy  in  painting  them,  according  to  the  various 
ations  of  my  mind,  which  my  various  fortunes 
ced.  I  think  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that 
)  made  considerable  improvements  in  the  ce- 
ed  map  of  the  realms  of  love  in  Clelia.  I  have 
ed  the  blanks  of  the  gentle  and  crystalline 
sr  with  several  new  villages  and  groves :  and 
1  expression  to  the  pleasing  melancholic  groves 
ha  and  tender  cares.  I  have  whole  quires, 
)d  in  my  happier  moments,  of  hearts  united 


int  and  tender  doves,  myrtle  bowers,  banks  of 
[line  and  tuberose,  and  shady  groves.  These 
equire  very  little  filling  up,  if  any,  from  ladies 
ire  in  the  transporting  situation  of  growing 
For  the  forsaken  and  complaining  fair,  with 
If  alas !  I  too  fatally  sympathize,  I  have  tender 
rs  drooping  over  murmuring  brooks,  and 
ly  walks  of  mournful  cypress  and  solemn  yew. 
ort,  Sir,  I  either  have  by  me,  or  will  forthwith 
de,  whatever  can  convey  the  most  perfect 
of  elegant  friendship,  or  pure,  refined,  and 
nental  passion.  But  I  think  it  necessary 
re  notice,  that  if  any  ladies  would  express  any 


fluttering  cupids,  wanton  zephyrs. 
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indelicate  ideas  of  love,  or  require  any  tyi^  or 
emblems  of  sensual  joys,  they  must  not  apply  to, 

"  SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PAaTHENISSA." 


No.  26.   THURSDAY,  JUNE  28,  115$. 


Simplicity  is  with  justice  esteemed  a  saproM 
excellence  in  all  the  performances  of  art,  becane 
by  this  quality  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  pro* 
ductions  of  nature :  and  the  productions  of  naton 
have  ever  been  accounted  nobler,  and  of  a  bi^wr 
order,  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity.  HcM 
arises,  if  the  ladies  will  permit  me  to  philosophise t 
moment,  the  superior  excellence  of  spirit  to  matter, 
which  is  evidently  a  combination  of  many  particles; 
whereas  the  first  is  pure,  uncompounded,  and  indi- 
visible. 

But  let  us  descend  from  lofty  speculations  and 
useless  metaphysics,  into  common  life  and  familiar 
arts,  in  order  more  fully  to  display  the  beauties  of 
a  just  simplicity,  to  which  the  present  age  seems  not 
to  pay  a  proper  regard  in  various  instances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  and  nauseous  to 
a  virtuoso  of  a  true  judgement  and  a  just  eye  in 
painting,  than  the  gaudy  glitter  of  florid  colours, 
and  a  vast  profusion  of  light,  unsubdued  by  shade, 
and  undiversified  with  teints  of  a  browner  cast.  It 
is  recorded;  that  some  of  the  capital  pieces  of  Apd' 
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B  were  wrought  in  four  colours  only.  This  ex- 
illent  artist  invented  also  a  kind  of  darkening 
imishy  that  might  temper  and  chastise  all  dazzling 
lendor  and  unnecessary  glare,  and  might  give,  as 
liny  expresses  it,  a  modesty  and  austerity  to  his 
orks.  Those  who  have  been  unaccustomed  to  the 
»t  models,  are  usually  at  first  more  delighted  with 
e  productions  of  the  Flemish  than  the  Italian 
hool ;  and  prefer  Rubens  to  Raphael,  till  they  feel 
r  experience,  that  luscious  and  gay  colouring  de- 
als the  very  end  of  the  art,  by  turning  the  atten- 
m  from  its  principal  excellences ;  that  is,  from 
ithy  simplicity,  and  design. 
If  these  observations  are  rightly  founded,  what 
all  we  say  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  who 
md  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  collecting 
5ces,  where  neither  perspective,  nor  proportion, 
r  ccmformity  to  nature  are  observed ;  I  mean  the 
tmvagant  lovers  and  purchasers  of  China,  and 
iian*  screens.  I  saw  a  sensible  foreigner  asto- 
lied  at  a  late  auction,  with  the  exorbitant  prices 
ren  for  these  splendid  deformities,  as  he  called 
»n,  while  an  exquisite  painting  of  Guide  passed 
obticed,  and  was  set  aside  as  unfashionable 
tiber.  Happy  should  I  think  myself  to  be  able 
convince  the  fair  connoisseurs  that  make  the 
ifttest  part  of  Mr.  Langford's  audiences,  that  no 
iiiiine  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  whimsical  and  gro- 
qiie  figures,  the  monstrous  ofispring  of  wild  ima- 
lation,  undirected  by  nature  and  truth. 
it  is  of  equal  consequence  to  observe  simplicity 
architecture  as  in  painting.  A  multiplicity  of 
aute  ornaments ;  a  vast  variety  of  angles  and 
rities ;  clusters  of  little  columns,  and  a  crowd  of 
ridows,  are  what  distinguishes  meanness  of  man- 
r  in  building  from  greatness  ;  that  is,  the  Gothic 
m  the  Grecian ;    in  which  every  decoration 


UDgaoD.  rooming  inereiore  onenus  mc 
to  behold  the  revival  of  this  barbarous  i 
veral  villas,  temples,  and  pleasure-houM 
grace  the  neighbourhood  of  this  metrof 
sometimes  in  the  front  of  the  same  edin 
Grecian  plan  adulterated  and  defiled  b' 
tural  and  impure  mixture  of  Gothic  whl 

Deanit  inpiscem  muUer formon  supm 

HOB. 

Whoever  considers  the  latest  impi 
music  and  musicians  from  Italy,  will  bi 
that  the  modern  masters  of  that  counti 
that  beautiful  simplicity,  which  is  ge 
ornament  of  every  musical  composition 
really  dignified  those  of  their  predecesc 
have  introduced  so  many  intricate  div 
variations,  and  useless  repetitions,  with 
parent  necessity  arising  either  from  tl 
from  any  other  incident,  that  the  chief 
the  composer  seems  to  be  rather  to  surp 
than  to  please  the  judgement ;  and  that 
former,  to  show  his  execution  rather  t 
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Handel  ia  the  present  age,  know  that  the  most  af- 
fecting passages  of  the  former  owe  their  excellence 
to  simplicity  alone  ;  and  that  the  latter  understands 
it  as  well,  and  attends  to  it  as  much,  though  he 
knows  when  to  introduce  with  propriety  those 
niceties  and  refinements,  which,  for  want  of  that 


In  every  species  of  writing,  whether  we  consider 
a^le  or  sentiment,  simplicity  is  a  beauty.  The 
perfection  of  language,  says  the  ^reat  father  of  cri- 
tidtm,  consists  in  its  being  perspicuous  but  not  low. 
A  redundancy  of  metaphors,  a  heap  of  sounding 
and  florid  epithets,  remote  allusions,  sudden  flashes 
of  wit,  lively  and  epigrammatic  turns,  dazzle  the 
imaffinations,  and  captivate  the  minds,  of  vulgar 
readers,  who  are  apt  to  think  the  simple  manner 
imanimated  and  dull,  for  want  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  models  of  the  great  antique.  Xenophon 
imong  the  Greeks,  and  Caesar  among  the  Romans, 
ire  at  once  the  purest  and  most  simple,  as  well  as 
lie  most  elegant  writers,  any  age  or  nation  can 
MToduce.  Nudi  enim  sunt,  rectiy  et  vemisti,  omni 
wmUu  orationisy  tanguam  veste,  detractor  Among 
Nirselves,  no  writer  has  perhaps  made  so  happy  and 
odicious  a  mixture  of  plain  and  figurative  terms  as 
iddison,  who  was  the  first  that  banished  from  the 
Soglish,  as  Boileau  from  the  French,  every  species 
if  bad  eloquence  and  false  wit,  and  opened  the 
;ate8  of  the  Temple  of  Taste  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  polished  nations  to  de- 
lenerate  and  depart  from  a  simplicity  of  sentiment, 
^or  when  the  first  and  most  obvious  thoughts  have 


essors,  by  straining  to  be  original  and  new,  abound 
n  far-fetched  sentiments  and  forced  conceits. 
lame  late  instances  in  men  of  genius,  for  none  but 


leen  pre-occupied  by  former 
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these  are  capable  of  committing  this  fault,  give 
occasion  to  us  to  deprecats  this  event.  I  must  add, 
under  this  head,  that  simplicity  of  fable  is  an  indis- 
pensable quality  in  every  legitimate  drama.  We 
are  too  much  enamoured  with  what  is  called  in- 
trigue, business,  and  bustle,  in  our  plays.  We  are 
disgusted  with  the  thinness,  that  is  the  unity  of  a 
plot.  We  must  enrich  it  with  episodes  or  under- 
characters  ;  and  we  never  consider,  how  much  our 
attention  is  diverted  and  destroyed  by  different 
objects,  and  our  pity  divided  and  weakened  by  an 
intricate  multiplicity  of  events  and  of  persons.  Tbe 
Athenians,  therefore,  who  could  relish  so  simple  a 
plot  as  that  of  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  had 
certainly  either  more  patience  or  more  good 
sense,  I  will  hot  determine  which,  than  my  preKOt 
countrymen. 

If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  subject  of  moreiffl- 
portance  than  writing,  I  mean  dress ;  even  in  thil 
sublime  science,  simplicity  should  ever  be  regarded. 
It  might  be  thought  presumption  in  me  to  censure 
any  part  of  Miss  ****'s  dress  last  night  at  Rane- 
lagh ;  yet  I  could  not  help  condemning  that  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  which  violated  and  destroyed 
the  unity  and  to'  oXov,  a  technical  term  borrowed 
from  the  toilette,  of  so  accomplished  a  figure. 

To  finish  my  panegyric  on  simplicity  in  a  man- 
ner that  I  know  is  agreeable  to  my  fair  readers,  I 
mean  with  a  stroke  of  morality,  1  would  obsenre, 
that  if  this  quality  was  venerated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
it  would  at  once  banish  from  the  earth  all  artifice 
and  treachery,  double-dealing  and  deceit.  Let  it 
therefore  be  established  as  a  maxim,  that  simplicity 
is  of  equal  importance  in  morals  and  in  taste^ 
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No.  27.   THURSDAY,  JULY  5,  1753. 


TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

^  «IR, 

The  forming  separate  socletfes,  in  order  to  ex- 
rcise  the  great  duty  of  self  mortification,  seems  to 
le  to  be  one  of  the  most  general  and  prevailing 
ndencies  in  human  nature.  For  even  in  those 
mntries,  where  the  freedom  of  the  laws,  or  the 
!  eifecution  of  them,  or  the  licentiousness  of  raan- 
srs,  has  given  a  sort  of  public  sanction  to  a  less 
irere^  discipline,  in  England  itself,  what  numerous 
ctaries  have  subsisted  upon  this  disposition  of  the 
iman  mind ! 

•*  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  various  and 
iposite  tenets  of  different  systems  are  built.  Ma- 
imet,  Confucius,  and  other  religious  law-givers ; 
e  founders  of  larger  societies^  or  smaller  commu- 
Hes,  have  availed  themselves  of  this  bias  in  the 
ihd  of  man  ;  which  at  one  time  or  other,  is  sure 
draw  him  with  more  than  ordinary  force. 
"  If  ambition  occupies,  if  love  monopolizes,  if 
dolence  stupefies,  if  literature  amuses,  if  pride 
Epands,  or  humility  condenses,  the  immortal  spirit 
'  man  ;  if  revenge  animates,  if  a  softer  sensation 
ollifies,  if  trifles  annihilate,  if  domestic  cares  en- 
ige,  if  dress  and  equipage  possess  the  divine  mind, 
*  women ;  these  passions  will,  sooner  or  later, 
ost  certainly  subside  in  both,  and  give  place  to 
lat  impulse,  which  begets  various  kinds  of  mor- 
(ied  communities  in  different  climes  and  cowwlt\ft^. 
\eaee  such  multitudes  in  a  neighboutmg  comxA.^'^  ^ 
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pass  the  last  periods  of  their  lives  in  the  monastic 
severities  of  the  strictest  devotion  ;  and  hence  it 
likewise  is,  that  we  see  such  numbers  in  our  own 
country  expose  themselves  to  midnight  damps  it 
Vauxhall,  and  to  be  pressed  to  death  by  well-dratted 
mobs  at  routs. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  human  spe- 
cies, from  the  rude  savage  up  to  the  most  polisbed 
courtier,  the  more  we  shall  be  persuaded  of  this 
general  tendency  in  our  natures  to  acts  of  voluntsiy 
mortification. 

But  what  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  k, 
the  erection  of  three  monasteries  within  mai^of 
of  our  memories,  in  the  most  conspicuous  ptrti  of 
this  great  metropolis. 

I  hope  your  country  protestant  readers  will  not 
be  too  much  alarmed ;  I  can  assure  them  that  thcj 
pay  no  Peter-pence.  They  are  formed  at  promt 
of  societies  composed  entirely  of  males ;  bot  wo  | 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  either  open  tbe  ; 
arms  of  their  communities  for  the  reception  of  fe- 
males, or  that  the  ladies,  excited  by  their  exam^e, 
and  animated  by  the  same  principles,  will  form  se- 
minaries for  their  own  sex,  and  that  some  departing 
matron  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  found  a  charity 
for  this  purpose. 

For  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  a  comno- 
nity,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  offer  a  1^ 
clause  to  be  inserted  in  any  last  will  or  testament; 
viz.  *  I,  A.  B.  spinster,  or  dowager,  being  tired  of 
all  men,  and  having  no  mortal  to  whom  I  have  rea- 
son to  wish  well ;  having  settled  a  competent  pro- 
vision on  my  birds,  dogs,  and  cats,  do  leave  the 
sum  of  pounds,  towards  the  erecting  a  build- 
ing, and  the  establishing  a  society,  for  the  following 
purposes,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  Kow,  as  sooiv      2t  tkXiSvw'tA.  \i»ssS<a^st  holy 
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nstera  shall  be  collected,  I  think  they  cannot  do 
more  wisely  than  to  form  their  new  seminary  upon 
the  model  of  one  of  those  three  great  monasteries 
lo  lately  founded;  nor  would  I  advise  them  to  vary 
mach  from  those  plans,  as  tlie  difference  of  male 
ind  female  will  always  be,  to  those  who  contem- 
plate things  profoundly,  a  sufficient  badge  of  dis- 
tinction. 

"For  the  direction,  therefore,  of  these  future  lady 
ibbesses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  some 
iccount  of  the  three  monastic  societies  before 
mentioned ;  which  will  appear  to  owe  their  rise  en- 
arely  to  that  innate  love  of  separate  clanship  and 
telf-mortification,  which,  according  to  my  present 
Baxim  is  universally  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 

**  There  are  few  women  of  fashion  who  have  not 
leard  of  Harry  the  Eighth ;  many  of  them  are  per- 
ectly  well  acquainted  with  that  glorious  fountain 
roin  which  the  reformation  first  sprung,  which  pro- 
laced  the  dissolution  of  papal  monasteries ;  till 
lonie  years  ago,  a  little  round  well-spoken  man 
■rected  a  large  monastery  near  Covent-Garden, 
fhere  a  brotherhood  was  soon  formed.  Here  he 
lealt  out  indulgences  of  all  sorts^  and  extreme 
^ood  internal  unctions. 

But  it  happened,  for  divers  reasons  that  the 
tforesaid  district  was  not  thought  so  proper  a  situa- 
ion ;  upon  which  a  new  convent  was  built,  near 
lie  court  end  of  the  town  ;  the  monks  removed  to 
ty  and  from  that  day  have  taken  upon  themselves 
ihe  name  of  White-Friars. 

"  The  difficulty  of  being  admitted  into  this  pious 
teminary,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  for  that 
rarpose  are  sufficiently  known.  But  how  severe  is 
heir  abstinence !  For  whereas  other  devout  orders 
n  other  countries  do  not  scruple  to  indulge  them- 
lelves  with  the  wholesome  diet  of  plam  fe^Yi>  n^^'^- 
o  3 
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tables,  and  oil,  it  is  the  established  rule  of  this  order) 
not  to  admit  of  any  eatable  but  what  simple  natuie 
abhors,  and  till  the  texture  of  its  parts  is  so  totsUy 
transubstantiated,  that  it  cannot  come  un6et  tbe 
denomination  of  fish,  flesh,  or  good  red  herring. 

To  such  a  degree,  likewise,  has  their  spirit  of 
mortification  carried  them,  that,  being  sensible  that 
the  most  real  indulgence,  the  most  natural  and  hs- 
xnogenial  beverage  to  the  constitution  of  msDi  ii 
pure  limpid  element,  they  have  therefore  banidied 
that  delightful  liquid  from  their  meals,  and  freely 
exposed  themselves  even  to  the  most  excniciatiii| 
tortures,  by  daily  swallowing  certain  potiom  it 
various  kinds,  the  ill  efiects  of  which  to  toe  biimsn 
body  are  well  known ;  and  for  their  further  penanoe, 
they  have  adopted  nauseous  medicinal  waten^  fiv 
their  miserable  inky  drink. 

*^  But  it  is  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  when 
the  herd  of  ordinary  mortals  repose  from  their  h- 
bours,  that  these  devotees  perform  their  ^reateit 
acts  of  self-severity;  for  the  conduct  of  which  tbej 
have  three  or  four  established  rituals,  composed  by 
the  celebrated  father  Hoyle. 

This  famous  seminary,  like  that  of  some  Coi« 
leges,  is  divided  into  senior  and  junior  fellowi. 
The  juniors,  to  a  certain  number  at  a  time,  not  con- 
tent with  their  ordinary  acts  of  probation,  exert  S 
most  extraordinary  effort  of  devotion. 

Imagining  that  the  mortification  of  the  body 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pious  gratification  of 
their  exalted  zeal,  and  considering  how  meritoriow 
it  would  be  to  extend  the  same  severity  to  the  fii- 
culties  of  the  mind,  they  have  attained  such  a  spi- 
ritual domination  over  the  soul,  as  to  be  able  to 
renounce  all  its  most  pleasing  emotions,  and  to  give 
it  up  without  remorse,  to  be  tortured  by  the  moA 
painful  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  feur.    ISucb  is  the 
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ronderful  effect  of  loog  habit,  unwearied  exercise 
nd  abstracted  vigils ! 

**«In  order  to  facilitate  this  toilsome  penance, 
id  to  enable  themselves  totally  to  subdue  all  ideas 
hatsoever,  which  have  no  connexion  with  those 
wo  passions,  they  have  contrived  incessantly  to 
iss  about  two  cubical  figures,  which  are  so  devised 
I  to  fix  the  attention,  bv  certain  mystical  charac* 
an,  to  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  passions ;  and 
lus  they  will  sit  for  many  hours,  with  only  the  light 
Fone  lar^e  taper  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  in  the 
KWt  exquisite  and  convulsive  agonies  of  the  most 
uly  mortified  and  religious  penitents.  In  short, 
uther  the  Indian  nor  Chinese  bonzes,  nor  the 
talian  or  Spanish  visionaries,  in  all  their  various 
istortions  and  penances,  came  up  to  these.  And 
ere,  by  the  wav,  I  cannot  but  remark  with  plea- 
ire  the  p;reat  talents  of  my  countrymen  for  carrying 
rery  thmg  they  undertake  to  greater  perfection 
lan  any  other  nation. 

The  second  of  these  seminaries  was  founded 
pon  the  model  of  the  first,  and  consists  of  a  num- 
er  of  Gray  Friars,  remarkable  for  a  rigorous  ab- 
inence,  and  indefatigable  devotion.  They  just 
reserve  their  beings  with  a  little  chocolate  or  tea. 
"hey  are  dedicated  to  the  great  St.  George,  and 
re  distinguished  by  the  composure  of  their  coun- 
inances,  and  their  extraordinary  taciturnity. 

*^  The  third  order  is  that  of  St.  James :  the  mem- 
ers  of  which  are  known  by  the  appellation  of 
carlet  Friars.  It  consists  of  a  multitude  of  bro- 
lers,  who  are  not  near  so  strict  as  the  two  former 
rdera,  and  is  likely  to  become  vastly  numerous, 
Oder  the  auspices  of  its  great  patron,  whose  bulk 
I  adorned  by  jollity  and  good-humour  ;  and  who 
\  moreover  very  strictly  a  good  liver. 

Now,  Mr.  ^'itz-Adam,  let  mc  ask  you  whether 
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these  three  laudable  institutions  are  not 
owing  to  that  principle  which  I  have*ati 
the  beginning  of  my  letter  ?  For  what  othe 
could  prompt  men  to  forsake  their  own 
houses,  to  sacrifice  domestic  and  conjugal 
tions,  to  neglect  the  endearing  rites  of  Jiot 
in  order  to  cloister  themselves  among  thoi 
whom  they  can  have  no  connexion,  but  t 
aforesaid  principles? 

But  since  such  is  the  general  bent  of 
man  mind,  it  is  become  a  fit  subject  for  tht 
to  consider  by  what  methods  these  seminal 
be  so  multiplied^  as  to  comprehend  all  n 
orders  of  men  and  women.  And  if  fifty  new 
68  were  thought  few  enough  to  keep  pace ' 
zeal  of  good  queen  Ann's  days,  I  belie 
Fitz-Adam,  you  will  not  think  five  hundr 
mansions  of  the  kind  I  am  speaking  of,  wi 
many  for  the  present.   I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 

cc 


No.  28.   THURSDAY,  JULY  12, 1* 


— PflMCt  dignoscere  jMSSurU 
Vera  bonOf  atque  ilUs  muUim  diversa,^ 

JUT.  Si 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  though  hi 
is  every  man's  aim,  and  though  it  is  genera 
sued  by  a  gratification  of  the  predominant 
yet  few  have  acuteness  enough  to  disco 
points  which  would  effectually  procure  tl 
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light  end.  One  cannot  but  wonder  that  such  in- 
use  application  as  most  of  us  bestow  on  the  cul- 
mtion  of  our  favourite  desires,  should  yet  leave 
I  ignorant  of  the  most  essential  objects  of  our 
kidy.  For  my  part,  I  was  so  early  convinced  of 
e  truth  of  this  observation,  that,  instead  of  search- 
g  Ibr  what  would  contribute  most  to  my  own  hap* 
fkesB,  I  have  spent  great  part  of  my  life  in  the 
iidy  of  what  may  extend  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
hit  knowledge  I  flatter  myself  I  have  discovered, 
td  shall  now  disclose  to  the  world.  I  beg  to  be 
tended  to:  I  beg  mankind  will  believe  that  I 
Mm  better  than  any  of  them  whfit  will  ascertain 
a  felicity  of  their  lives.  I  am  not  going  to  impart 
great,  though  so  often  revealed,  a  secret,  as  that 
w  religion  or  virtue ;  few  would  believe  me,  fewer 
Mild  try  the  recipe.  In  spite  of  the  philosophy  of 
e  age,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  my  character,  and 
'  the  decency  which  I  hope  I  have  hitherto  most 
nctimoniously  observed,  I  must  avow  my  persua* 
m  that  the  sensual  pleasure  of  love  is  the  great 
irdial  of  life,  and  the  only  specific  for  removing 
e  anxieties  of  our  own  passions,  or  for  supporting 
e  injuries  and  iniquities  which  we  suffer  from 
ose  of  other  men. 

'  Well !'  shall  I  be  told,  'and  is  this  your  admi« 
ble  discovery?  Is  this  the  arcanum  that  has 
MUiped  the  penetration  of  all  inquirers  in  all  ages  ? 
^t  other  doctrine  has  been  taught  by  the  most 
iosible  philosophers  ?  Was  not  diis  the  text  of 
le  sermons  of  Epicurus  ?  Was  not  this  the  theory, 
id  practice  too,  of  the  experienced  Alcibiades  ? 
^at  other  were  the  tenets  of  the  sage  lord  Ro* 
lester,  or  of  the  missionary,  saint  Evremont  ? ' 
is  very  true ;  and  a  thousand  other  founders  of 
lets,  nay  of  religious  orders  have  taught — or  at 
tast  practised^  the  same  docti^ines.  But  I  pretend 
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to  introduce  such  refinements  into  the  sjrstem  of 
sensuality,  as  shall  vindicate  the  discovery  to  my- 
self, and  throw  at  a  distance  the  minute  philoso- 
phers, who,  if  they  were  my  forerunners,  only  served 
to  lead  the  world  astray. 

Hear,  ttien,  in  one  word,  the  mysterious  precept! 
*  Young  women  are  not  the  proper  object  of  sen- 
sual love :  it  is  the  matron,  the  hoary  fair,  who  ctn 
give,  communicate,  insure  happincs/  I  might  enu- 
merate a  thousand  reasons  to  enforce  my  doctrine; 
as  the  fickleness  of  youth,  the  caprices  of  beauty 
and  its  transient  state,  the  jealousy  from  rivals,  tlie 
distraction  from  having  children,  the  important 
avocations  of  dress,  and  the  infinite  occupations  of 
a  pretty  woman,  which  endanger  or  divide  her  sen- 
timents from  being  always  fixed  on  the  faithful 
lover ;  and  none  of  which  combat  the  affections  of 
the  grateful,  tender,  attentive  matron.  But  as  one 
example  is  worth  a  thousand  reasons,  I  shall  recom- 
mend my  plan  by  pointing  out  the  extreme  happi- 
ness which  has  attended  such  discreet  heroes  as 
are  commemorated  in  the  annals  of  love  for  bavins 
offered  up  their  hearts  at  ancient  shrines ;  and  I 
shall  clearly  demonstrate  by  precedents,  that  se- 
veral ladies  in  the  bloom  of  their  wrinkles  have  in- 
spired more  lasting  and  more  fervent  passions,  than 
the  greatest  beauties  who  had  scarce  lost  sight  of 
their  teens.  The  fair  young  creatures  of  the  pre- 
sent hour  will  forgive  a  preference  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  deep  meditation,  great  reading,  and  strict 
impartiality,  when  they  reflect,  that  they  can  scarce 
contrive  to  be  young  above  a  dozen  years,  and  may 
be  old  for  fifty  or  sixty  ;  and  they  may  believe  me, 
that  after  forty  they  will  value  one  lover  more  than 
they  do  twenty  now ;  a  sensation  of  happiness, 
which  they  will  find  increase  as  they  advance  in 
years.  I  cannot  but  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the 
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legislature  itself  seems  to  coincide  with  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  has  very  prudently  enacted,  that 
young  ladies  shall  not  enter  so  early  into  the  bonds 
of  love,  when  they  are  incapable  of  reflection,  and 
of  all  the  serious  duties  which  belong  to  an  union  of 
hearts ;  a  sentiment  which  indeed  our  laws  seem 
always  to  have  had  in  view ;  for  unless  there  was 
implanted  in  our  natures  a  strong  temptation  to- 
Mrards  the  love  of  elderly  women,  why  should  the 
very  first  prohibition  in  the  table  of  consanguinity 
forbid  a  man  to  marry  his  grandmother  ? 

The  first  heroine  we  read  of,  whose  charms  were 
proof  against  the  injuries  of  time,  was  the  accom- 
plished Sarah  :  I  think  the  most  moderate  compu- 
tations make  her  to  be  ninety,  when  that  wanton 
monarch  Abimelech  would  have  undermined  her 
virtue.  But  as,  doubtless,  the  observance  of  that 
virtue  had  been  the  great  foundation  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  her  beauty,  and  as  the  rigidness  of  it 
rather  exempts  her  from,  than  exposes  her  as  an 
object  of  my  doctrine,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  that 

elen,  the  beautiful  Helen,  if  there  is  any  trusting 
to  classic  parish-registers,  was  fourscore  when  Paris 
stole  her ;  and,  though  the  war  lasted  ten  years 
after  that  on  her  account.  Monsieur  Homer,  who 
wrote  their  romance,  does  not  give  any  hint  of  the 
gallant  ^oung  prince  having  showed  the  least  decay 
of  passion  or  symptom  of  inconstancy :  a  fidelity 
which  in  all  probability  was  at  least  as  much  owing 
to  the  experience  of  the  dame,  and  to  her  know- 
ledge in  the  refinements  of  pleasure,  as  to  her  bright 
eyes,  unfaded  complexion,  or  the  everlasting  lilies 
and  roses  of  her  cheeks. 

I  am  not  clear  that  length  of  years,  especially  in 
heroic  minds,  does  not  increase  rather  than  abate 
the  sentipiental  flame.  The  great  £Hzabeth|  whose 
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fimmrite  topic  villi  all  who  ddigbt  m  fOMinlic 
InrtofT,  wai  foil  sixtj-ciglit  vhea  ihe  ooodenined 
lier  lover  to  death  Car  slighfmg  her  cudcamientk 
And  if  I  migiit  inrtaoce  in  our  ovn  the  dm- 
JBg,  the  nentonoiii,  ABtonr  wai  sot  £ur  Inni 
aerentj  befinre  he  had  so  mcfa  tarte  as  to  iacrificc 
the  meaDerpasUnofaiiibdiaB,  nay  the  world  ilad^ 
to  love. 

But  it  is  in  France,  that  kingdom  so  rrymircij 
jodidoos  in  the  a&bs  of  love,  fiom  whence  ve  Bij 
copy  the  arts  of  happiness,  as  well  as  their  oCber  dis- 
coreries  in  pteasuie.  The  monarchs  of  thac  nation 
have  more  than  once  taught  the  world  bj  tfaeir  ex- 
ample, that  a  fine  woman,  though  past  her  grand 
cMmacteric,  may  be  bat  jost  touching  the  meridian 
of  her  charms.   Heniy  the  Second  and  Loois  the 
Fourteenth  will  be  for  erer  memoraUe  for  the  pas- 
sions thej  so  long  felt  for  the  dochess  of  Valendnois, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon.    The  former,  in  the 
heat  of  youth  and  prospect  of  empire,  became  a 
slave  to  the  respectable  attractions  of  Diana  de 
Poitiers,  many  years  after  his  injudicious  £ather  had 
quitted  the  possession  of  her  on  the  silly  apprehen- 
sion that  she  was  growing  old :  and,  to  the^last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  and  reign,  Henry  was  a  constant, 
jealous  adorer  of  her  still  ripening  charms.  When 
the  age  was  OTernrun  with  astrology,  superstitioa, 
bigotry,  and  notions  of  necromancy,  king  Henry 
stiU  idolized  a  woman,  who  had  not  only  married 
her  grand-daughter,  then  a  celebrated  b^uty,  but 
who,  if  any  other  prince  had  reigned,  was  ancient 
enough  to  have  come  within  the  description  of 
sorcery :  so  little  do  the  vulgar  distinguish  between 
the  ideas  of  an  old  witch  and  a  fine  woman.  The 
passion  of  the  other  monarch  was  no  less  remark- 
able.  That  hero,  who  had  gained  so  many  battles 
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by  proxy,  had  presided  in  person  at  «o  many  tour- 
aamentSy  had  raised  such  water-works,  and  shed 
inch  streams  of  heretic  blood ;  and,  which  was  still 
more  glorious,  had  enjoyed  so  many  of  the  finest 
women  in  Europe ;  was  at  last  captivated  by  an 
bid  gouvemante,  and  sighed  away  whole  years  at  the 
Ibet  of  his  venerable  mistress,  as  she  worked  at  her 
tent  with  spectacles.  If  Louis  le  Grand  was  not  a 
judge  of  pleasure,  who  can  pretend  to  be  ?  If  he 
waa»  in  favour  of  what  age  did  he  give  the  golden 
qmlePv 

I  afaall  close  my  catalogue  of  ancient  mistresses 
with  the  renownjed  Ninon  Lenclos,  a  lady  whose 
life  alone  is  sufficient  to  inculcate  my  doctrine  in 
its  utmost  force.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  her  nume- 
rous conquests  for  the  first  half  of  her  life :  she 
had  wit,  youth,  and  beauty,  three  ingredients  which 
will  always  attract  silly  admirers.  It  was  not  till 
the  fifty-sixth  year  that  her  superior  merit  dis- 
tinguished itself ;  and  from  that  to  her  ninetieth, 
she  went  on  improving  in  the  real  arts  and  charms 
of  love.  How  unfortunate  am  I,  that  she  did  not 
live  a  few  years  longer,  that  I  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  weanng  her  chains  !  It  was  in  her 
mky-sixth  year,  that  the  chevalier  de  Yilliers,  a 
natural  son  whom  she  had  had  by  the  comte  de 
Gerze,  arrived  at  Paris  from  the  provinces,  where 
he  had  been  educated  without  any  knowledge  of 
his  real  parents.  He  saw  his  mother ;  he  fell  in 
love  with  her.  The  increase,  the  vehemence  of  his 
passion  gave  the  greatest  disquiets  to  the  affec- 
tionate matron.  At  last,  when  nothing  but  a  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  could  put  a  stop,  as  she  thought, 
to  the  impetuosity  of  his  attempts,  she  carried  him 
into  her  bed-chamber.— Here  my  readers  will 
easily  conceive  the  transports  of  a  youn^  Von^t^ 
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the  brink  of  hniyiiw  villi 
threescore !  As  the 
bxre  puiticd  kii 
checked  him,  and  pointbig  to  a  dock,  saiAy  <  Rarii 
boj,  look  ^ere !  at  th^  hour,  tvo-and-twenty 
jean  ago,  I  was  delirered of  Yoa  in  this Tery  bed** 
It  is  a  certain  £urt,  that  die  unfortunate  abashed 
jonng  man  flew  into  the  garden  and  Icfl  upon  his 
sword.  This  catastrophe  hid  like  to  hare  deprived 
the  1^  (rf"  the  most  accomplished  mistresB  that  ever 
adorned  the  Cjrtherean  annak.  It  was  abore  twentj 
jmn  before  the  afflicted  mother  would  listen  to 
aaj  addresses  of  a  tender  nature.  At  lengdi  the 
pottte  Abbe  de  Gedoyn  pressed  and  obtained  an 
■■igniition  He  came,  and  found  the  enchanting 
Nmon  Ijii^  on  a  couch,  like  the  grandmodier  S 
the  lores,  in  the  most  gallant  didiabille ;  and,  ^irfiat 
was  still  more  ddigfatfbl,  diqiosed  to  indulge  his 
utasost  wishes.  After  the  most  diarming  endear- 
ments, he  asked  her — but  with  the  greatest  respect, 
why  she  had  so  long  deferred  the  completion  of  his 
haziness?  *  Why/  replied  she,  '  I  must  confess 
it  proceeded  from  a  remain  of  vanity :  I  did  pique 
myself  upon  having  a  lover  at  past  fourscore,  and  it 
I  but  yesterday  that  I  was  oghty  complete.* 
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«  SIB, 

I  TBOUBLSD  you  some  time  ago  with  an  account 
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qf  my  distress,  arising  from  the  female  part  of  my 
lamily.  I  told  you,  that  by  an  unfortunate  trip  to 
F^risy  my  wife  and  daughter  had  run  stark  French ; 
and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  now  that  they  were 
perfectly  recovered :  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms  seems  to  abate,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  clothes  that  inflamed  them  wear  out. 

"  My  present  misfortune  flows  from  a  direct  con- 
trsry  cause,  and  affects  me  much  more  sensibly. 
•^The  little  whims,  affectations,  and  delicacies  of 
bdieSy  may  be  both  ridiculous  and  disagreeable, 
Cipecially  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  be  at  once 
Ihe  witnesses  and  the  martyrs  of  them ;  but  they 
are  not  evils  to  be  compared  with  the  obstinate 
vroDg-headedness,  the  idle  and  illiberal  turn  of  an 
only  son  ;  which  is  unfortunately  my  case. 

I  acauainted  you,  that  in  the  education  of  my 
lony  I  had  conformed  to  the  conimon  custom  of  this 
country,  perhaps  1  conformed  to  it  too  much  and 
too  soon ;  and  that  I  carried  him  to  Paris,  from 
whence,  after  six  months'  stay,  he  was  to  go  on 
upon  his  travels,  and  take  the  usual  tour  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  I  thought  it  very  necessary  for  a 
young  man,  though  not  for  a  young  lady,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  languages,  the  manners,  the 
characters,  and  the  constitutions,  of  other  coun- 
tries; the  want  of  which  I  experienced  and  la- 
mented in  myself.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  keep 
good  company,  I  allowed  him  more  than  I  could 
conveniently  afford ;  and  I  trusted  him  to  the  care 
of  a  Swiss  governor,  a  gentleman  of  some  learning, 
good-sense,  good-nature,  and  good-manners.  But 
how  cruelly  I  am  disappointed  in  all  these  hopes, 
what  follows  will  inform  you. 

"  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  only  frequented 
the  worst  English  company  there,  with  whom  he 
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was  unhappily  engaged  in  two  or  three  scrapei, 
which  the  credit  and  good-nature  of  the  Engliih 
ambassador  helped  him  out  of.  He  hired  a  low 
Irish  wench,  whom  he  drove  about  in  a  hired 
chaise,  to  the  great  honour  of  himself,  his  famOyf 
and  his  country.  He  did  not  learn  one  word  of 
French,  and  never  spoke  to  Frenchman  or  Frencb- 
woman,  excepting  some  vulgar  and  injurious  epi- 
thets, which  he  bestowed  upon  them  in  very  pliin 


me  of  this  conduct,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  le* 
form,  and  advised  their  removal  to  Italy^  whidi  to* 
cordingly  I  immediately  ordered.  His  behaviour 
there  will  appear  in  the  truest  light  to  you,  by  his 
own  and  his  governor's  last  letters  to  me,  of . which 
I  here  give  you  faithful  copies. 


*  In  the  six  weeks  that  I  passed  at  Florence,  snd 
the  week  I  stayed  at  Genoa,  I  never  had  time  to 
write  to  you,  being  wholly  taken  up  with  seeing 
things,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  steepk 
of  Pisa :  it  is  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life ;  it  stands  all  awry ;  1  wonder  it  does  not 
tumble  down.  1  met  with  a  great  many  of  ray 
countrymen,  and  we  live  together  very  sociably. 
I  have  been  here  now  a  month,  and  will  give  yoo 
an  account  of  my  way  of  life.  Here  are  a  grest 
many  very  agreeable  English  gentlemen ;  we  are 
about  nine  or  ten  as  smart  bucks  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. We  constantly  breakfast  together,  and  tb^ 
either  go  and  see  signts,  or  drive  &out  the  outlets 
of  Rome  in  chaises ;  but  the  horses  are  very  bad, 
and  the  chaises  do  not  follow  well.  We  meet 
before  dinner  at  the  English  coffee-house ;  where 
there  is  a  very  good  billiard-table,  and  very  good 
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company.  From  thence  we  go  and  dine  togetlier 
by  turns  at  each  other's  lodgings.  Then  aflter  a 
cheerful  glass  of  claret,  for  we  have  made  a  shift  ^ 
to  get  some  here,  we  go  to  the  coffee-house  again  ; 
from  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  I  do  not 
belieye  that  these  Romans  are  a  bit  like  the  old 
Romans;  the^  are  a  parcel  of  thin-gutted,  sni- 
Telling,  cringmg  dogs ;  and  I  verily  believe  that 
our  set  could  thrash  forty  of  them.  We  never  go 
among  them;  it  would  not  be  worth  while;  be- 
■idesy  we  none  of  us  speak  Italian,  and  none  of 
those  Signers  speak  English ;  which  shows  what 
sort  of  fellows  they  are.  We  saw  the  Pope  go 
by  t'other  day  in  a  procession ;  but  we  resolved 
to  assert  the  honour  of  Old  England;  so  we 
neither  bowed  nor  pulled  off  our  hats  to  the  old 
rogue.  Provisions  and  liquor  are  but  bad  here ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  had  one  thorough 
good  meal's  meat  since  I  left  England.    No  longer 

3;o  than  last  Sunday  we  wanted  to  have  a  good 
um-pudding;  but  we  found  the  materials  diffi- 
cult to  provide,  and  were  obliged  to  get  an  Eng- 
lish footman  to  make  it.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  come 
home ;  for  I  cannot  find  that  one  is  a  jot  the  better 
for  seeing  all  these  outlandish  places  and  people. 
But  if  you  will  not  let  me  come  back,  for  God's 
sake.  Sir,  take  away  the  impertinent  mounseer  you 
gent  with  me.  He  is  a  considerable  expense  to 
yoa,  and  of  no  manner  of  service  to  me.  All  the 
English  here  laugh  at  him,  he  is  such  a  prig.  He 
thinks  himself  a  fine  gentleman,  and  is  always 
plaguing  me  to  go  into  foreign  companies,  to  learn 
roreign  languages,  and  to  get  foreign  manners ; 
as  if  I  were  not  to  live  and  die  in  Old  England, 
and  as  if  good  English  acquaintance  would  not  be 
much  more  useful  to  me  than  outlandish  ones. 
p3 
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Dear  Sir,  grant  me  this  request,  and  you  shall  ever 
iind  me 

*  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

*  Rome^  May  the  Sd,  1753.* 

The  following  is  a  very  honest  and  sendde 
letter,  which  1  received  at  the  same  time  from  mj 
son's  governor. 

'  SIR, 

*  I  THINK  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  in* 
form  you,  that  the  money  you  are  pleased  to  alknr 
me  for  my  attendance  upon  your  son  is  absdot^ 
thrown  away ;  since  I  find,  by  melancholy  eipfr* 
rience,  that  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  hnii 
I  have  tried  all  possible  methods  to  prevail  with 
him  to  answer,  in  some  degree  at  least,  your  good 
intentions  in  sending  him  abroad;  but  all  in  vain; 
and,  in  return  for  my  endeavours,  I  am  either 
laughed  at  or  insulted.  Sometimes  I  am  called  a 
beggarly  French  dog^  and  bid  to  go  back  to  nay 
own  country  and  eat  my  frogs ;  and  sometimes  1 
am  mounseer  Ragout,  and  told  that  I  think  my>^ 
a  very  fine  gentleman.  I  daily  represent  to  nimi 
that,  by  sending  him  abroad,  you  meant  that  he 
should  learn  the  languages,  the  manners,  and  cha- 
racters of  different  countries,  and  that  he  should 
add  to  the  classical  education  which  you  have  eiven 
him  at  home,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
genteel  easy  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  frequenting  the  best  com- 
panies abroad.  To  which  he  only  answers  me 
with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  and  says,  *  so  be-h'ke-ye, 
ha  !'  I  would  have  connived  at  the  common  vices 
iif  youth,  if  tUey       been  attended  with  the  least 
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degree  of  decency  or  refinement ;  but  I  must  not 
conceal  from  you  that  your  son's  are  of  the  low- 
est and  most  degrading  kind,  and  avowed  in  the 
most  public  and  indecent  manner.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  persuade  him  to  deliver  the  letters 
of  recommendation  which  you  procured  him ;  he 
says  he  does  not  desire  to  keep  such  company.  I 
advised  him  to  take  an  Italian  master,  which  he 
flatly  refused,  sayins  that  he  should  have  time 
enough  to  learn  Italian  when  he  went  back  to 
England.  But  he  has  taken,  of  himself,  a  music 
master  to  teach  him  to  play  upon  the  German 
flute,  upon  which  he  throws  away  two  or  three 
boars  every  day.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
nejf  without  doing  you  or  ourselves  any  honour 
by  it ;  though  your  son,  like  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen,  values  himself  upon  his  expense,  and 
looiu  upon  all  foreigners,  who  are  not  able  to  make 
so  considerable  a  one,  as  a  parcel  of  beggars  and 
scoundrels ;  speaks  of  them,  and  if  he  spoke  to 
them,  would  treat  them,  as  such. 

*  If  I  might  presume  to  advise  you.  Sir,  it  should 
be  to  order  us  home  forthwith.  I  can  assure  you 
that  your  8on*s  morals  and  manners  will  be  in  much 
less  danger  under  your  own  inspection  at  home, 
than  they  can  be  under  mine  abroad ;  and  I  defy 
him  to  keep  worse  English  company  in  England 
than  he  now  keeps  here.  But  whatever  you  may 
think  fit  to  determine  concerning  him,  I  must  hum- 
bly insist  upon  my  own  dismission,  and,  upon  leave 
to  assure  you  in  person  of  the  respect  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'  SIR,  yours/  &c» 

•Rome,  May  the  Sd,  1763/ 

"  I  have  complied  with  my  son's  request  in  con- 
lequence  of  his  governor's  advice  aiuA  Vvw^  qx- 
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dered  him  to  come  home  immediately.  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  him  here,  where  he  is  but  too  like- 
ly to  be  encouraged  and  countenanced  in  these  fl- 
liberal  and  ungentleman-like  manners  ?  My  case 
is  surely  most  singularly  unfortunate ;  to  be  plagued 
on  one  side  by  the  polite  and  elegant  foreign  follies 
of  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
unconforming  obstinacy,  the  low  vulgar  excesses, 
and  the  porter-like  manners  of  my  son. 

"  Perhaps  my  misfortune  may  suggest  to  you 
some  thoughts  upon  the  methods  of  education  in 
general,  which,  conveyed  to  the  public  through 
your  paper,  may  prove  of  public  use.  It  is  iifthat 
view,  singly,  that  you  have  had  this  second  trouble 
from, 

"  SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant  and  constant  reader, 

"  R.  D." 

I  allow  the  case  of  my  worthy  correspondent  to 
be  compassionate,  but  I  cannot  possibly  allow  it  to 
be  singular.  The  public  places  daily  prove  the 
contrary  too  plainly.  I  confess  I  oftener  pity  than 
blame  the  errors  of  youth,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
fundamental  errors  generally  committed  by  their 
parents  in  their  education.  Many  totally  neglect, 
and  many  mistake  it.  The  ancients  began  the 
education  of  their  children  by  forming  their  hearts 
and  their  manners.  They  taught  them  the  duty  of 
men  and  of  citizens  ;  we  teach  them  the  languages 
of  the  ancients,  and  leave  their  morals  and  man- 
ners to  shift  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  modern  species  of  human  bucks,  I 
impute  their  brutality  to  the  negligence  or  the 
fondness  of  their  parents.  It  is  observed  in  parks, 
among  their  betters,  the  real  bucks,  that  the  most 
troublesome  and  mischievous  are  those  who  were 
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bred  up  tame,  fondled  and  fed  out  of  the  hand, 
when  fiiwns.  They  abuse  when  grown  up,  the  in* 
did^nce  they  met  with  in  their  youth  ;  and  their 
fiuDiliarity  grows  troublesome  and  dangerous  with 
their  horns* 
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I  AM  indebted  for  my  paper  of  to-day  to  the  scru- 
pulous piety  of  one  of  my  fair  correspondents,  and 


tresses  of  another.  My  readers  will,  1  hope,  for- 
give me  the  vanity  of  publishing  the  compliments 

C'd  me  in  these  letters,  when  I  assure  them  that  I 
I  raUier  what  I  write  should  have  the  approba- 
tion of  a  sensible  woman,  than  that  of  the  gravest 
and  most  learned  philosopher  in  England. 


SIR, 

^*  The  candour  which  shines  so  conspicuously  in 
your  writings,  the  deference  you  express  towards 
the  literary  productions  of  women,  and  the  genteel 
turn  you  give  to  every  stroke  of  satire  on  our 
foibles,  have  encouraged  me  to  offer  a  few  female 
thoughts  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  fashion ;  or,  as 
it  is  more  properly  and  politely  rendered.  Taste. 

I  am  not  learned  enough  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  much  less  am  1  able  to  tell  you 
all  the  different  ideas  it  conveys ;  but,  according  to 
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its  common  acceptation,  I  find  that  it  Is  applicable 
to  every  affectation  of  singularity,  whether  in  dre«i 
in  building,  in  furniture,  or  in  diversions;  and  tbe 
further  we  stray  from  decency  or  propriety  in  thb 
singularity,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  taste. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Chinese  taste  has  been 
very  humorously  attacked  in  one  of  your  papen; 
and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  Indian  taite 
among  us  women,  I  mean  the  taste  of  going  un- 
covered, has  been  as  happily  treated  in  another. 
But  there  is  a  taste  at  present  totally  different  from 
this  last,  the  impropriety  of  which  can  hardly,  I 
think,  have  escaped  your  observation,  though  ithtf 
your  censure.  It  is  the  taste  of  attending  di- 
vine service,  and  of  performing  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  our  religion  with  a  hat  on*  However 
trifling  this  may  be  deemed  in  itself,  I  cannot  bit 
consider  it  in  a  serious  light :  and  have  always,  for 
my  own  part,  refused  complying  with  a  fashioOi 
which  seems  to  declare  in  the  observers  of  it,  a 
want  of  that  awful  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
Creator  from  his  creatures. 

If  temporal  monarchs  are  to  be  served  within 
uncovered  head,  I  mean,  if  the  ceremony  of  unco- 
vering the  head  be  considered  and  expected  by  the 
higher  powers  as  a  mark  of  revtrence  and  humility; 
surely  reason  will  suggest  that  the  Supreme  over  iU 
should  be  approached  and  supplicated  with  atleait 
equal  veneration  ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  more  thinking  part  of  our  sex,  this  uncouth 
tast€  of  being  hatted  prevails  in  almost  all  the 
churches  in  town  and  country  ;  matrons  of  sixty 
adopting  the  thoughtless  whim  of  girls  in  their 
teens,  and  each  endeavouring  to  countenance  the 
other  in  this  idle  transgression  against  the  laws  of 
decency  and  decorum. 
"  Favour  me,  Sir,  either  by  inserting  this  short 
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letter,  or  by  giving  some  candid  admonitions  on 
the  subject  after  your  own  manner.  I  am  acquainted 
with  many  of  your  female  readers,  and  am  assured 
that  your  frequent  remarks  upon  their  most  fashion- 
able follies  will  have  a  proper  effect.  Reproofs  are 
never  so  efficacious  as  when  they  are  tempered 
with  good-humour ;  a  quality  which  is  always  to 
be  found  in  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  ; 
among  whose  admirers  I  beg  to  be  numbered,  and 
am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  CLARISSA." 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

To  whom,  Sir,  should  the  injured  fly  for  redress, 
but  to  him  who  has  made  the  world  his  province  ? 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  offended  at  my  taking 
this  liberty ;  the  Spectator  was  not  above  receiving 
and  publishing  the  epistles  of  the  female  sex ;  nor 
will  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  who  are  writing  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  disdain  the  correspondence  of  an 
innocent  young  creature,  who  sues  to  you  for  con- 
solation in  her  affliction,  and  for  reproof  of  one  who 
has  broke  through  all  rules  of  honour  and  morality. 
I  will  make  no  Airther  preface  but  proceed. 

My  name  and  circumstances  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint you  with ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  am  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman,  and  that  my  education  has  been 
suitable  to  my  birth.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  be 
left  at  fifteen  without  a  father ;  but  it  was  with  a 
mother,  who  in  my  earliest  infancy  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  religion  and  virtue  in  my  heart ;  and  I 
think  I  may,  without  arrogance,  assure  you,  that 
they  have  not  been  thrown  away  upon  unprofitable 
ground.  After  this  greatest  of  losses  we  retired 
to  a  country  village,  some  few  miles  from  town ; 
and  there  it  waS;  Sir,  that  I  firstknew  to  be  wretched. 
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We  were  visited  in  this  village  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who,  as  he  grew  intimate  in  the  fiimilj, 
was  pleased  to  flatter  me  with  an  affection,  whidi 
at  first  I  did  not  imagine  to  be  real — I  ought  to 
have  told  you  that  his  fortune  was  indepeDdenti 
and  himself  neither  fool  or  coxcomb.  Young  m  I 
was,  some  little  share  of  experience  t<^d  me,  tliit 
gentlemen  at  his  age  imagine  it  a  most  maierial 
branch  of  politeness  to  pretend  love  to  every  prettf 
woman  they  fall  in  company  with :  but  indeed, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  had  a  heart  that  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  compliments.  I  examined  his  behaviour 
with  the  strictest  attention ;  not  a  erain  of  pa^ 
tiality  or  self-love,  at  least  I  imagined  so,  dooded 
my  judgement ;  the  flights  of  poetry  and  panioo, 
so  common  in  otliers,  gave  place,  in  him,  to  mo* 
desty  and  respect ;  his  words,  his  looks  were  tdh 
servient  to  mine,  and  every  part  of  his  condnct 
seemed  to  speak  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  Tbe 
approbation  of  friends  was  not  wanting;  and  every 
one  expected  that  a  very  little  time  would  unite « 
to  each  other. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  built  all  my  hopes  of  hap* 
piness  upon  this  union;  and  I  flattered  mys^ 
that,  by  an  obedient  and  affectionate  behaviour,  1 
might  make  the  life  of  him  I  sincerely  and  vi^ 
tuously  loved  as  happy  as  my  own.  But  itwn 
not  to  be !  Some  common  occurrence  occasioned 
our  separation ;  he  parted,  seemingly,  with  tbe 
greatest  regret ;  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
write ;  but  some  months  elapsed  without  my  seeing 
or  hearing  from  him.  Every  excuse  that  partiality 
could  suggest,  I  framed  in  his  favour  ;  but  I  bad 
soon  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  neglect  of  mt 
than  either  his  absence  or  his  silence.  On  bit 
return,  instead  oi  a^ci\o^vLv^%  for  his  remi8soe»» 
or  of  renewing  tYie  «»\x>d>\^^\.    ^  w» 
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he  appeared  gloomy  and  reserved ;  or  whenever  he 
inclined  to  talk,  it  was  in  the  praises  of  some 
tfisent  beauty,  or  in  ridicule  of  marriage,  which 
he  assured  me  it  should  be  many,  many  years 
before  any  one  should  prevail  with  him  to  think  of 
seriously.  With  many  such  expressions,  and  a  few 
careless  visits,  during  a  short  stay  in  the  country, 
he  took  his  leave  with  the  formality  of  a  straneer, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  Thus,  Sir,  did  he 
cancel  an  acquaintance  of  two  years  standing ;  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time  he  had  employed  in 
ttie  most  earnest  endeavours  to  convince  me  that 
he  loved  me. 

If  I  could  accuse  myself  of  any  act  of  levity 
or  imprudence  in  my  behaviour  to  this  gentleman, 
the  consciousness  of  such  behaviour  would  have 
prevented  me  from  complaining ;  but  I  appeal  to 
ok  own  heart,  as  well  as  to  all  that  know  me,  and 
he  and  others  who  read  this  letter,  will  know  from 
whom  it  comes,  in  vindication  of  my  conduct. 

"  Yet  why  should  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
take  any  notice  of  what  I  write?  This  mjustice 
1  complain  of  is  no  new  one ;  it  has  been  felt  by 
thousands ;  or,  if  it  had  not,  I  have  no  invention 
to  give  entertainment  to  my  story,  or,  perhaps  to 
make  it  interesting  to  any  but  my  own  family,  or  a 
few  female  friends  who  love  me.  They  will  thank 
you  for  it,  and  be  obliged :  and  to  make  it  useful 
to  your  readers,  tell  them  in  your  own  words  and 
manner,  for  I  have  no  one  to  correct  what  I  write, 
that  the  cruellest  action  a  man  can  be  guilty  of,  is 
die  robbing  a  young  woman  of  her  affections,  with 
no  other  design  than  to  abandon  her.  Tell  them, 
Sir,  that  though  the  laws  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  fraud,  the  barbarity  of  it  is  not  lessened :  for 
.where  the  proofs  of  an  injury  are  such  aslVv^Vww 
cannot  possibly  ascertain,  or  perhaps  tiv\^X.  oNCt- 
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look  if  it  could,  we  claim  from  honour  and  hu- 
manity,  protection  and  regard. 

*'  How  hateful,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  among  ray  own 
sex,  is  the  character  of  a  jilt!  Yet  men  feel  not 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  love  as  we  do.  From 
superiority  of  reason  they  can  resent  the  injury, 
or,  from  variety  of  employments,  can  forget  the 
trifler  who  inflicted  it.  But  with  us  it  is  quite 
otherwise;  we  have  no  occupations  to  call  off  oor 
attention  from  disappointment,  and  no  lasting  re- 
sentment in  our  natures,  I  speak  from  experience, 
against  him  who  has  betrayed  us.  . 

^'  Let  me  add  a  word  more,  and  I  will  haie 
done.  If  every  gentleman  of  real  accomplishmentti 
who  has  no  serious  design  upon  the  heart  of  t 
woman,  would  avoid  being  particular  either  in  coo* 
versation  or  in  the  civil  offices  of  good  breeding, 
he  would  prevent  many  a  silent  pang  and  smothercl 
sigh.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  from  a  contrary  behavioor, 
that  many  a  worthy  young  creature  is  hurried  to 
her  grave,  by  a  disease  not  mentioned  in  the  weekly 
bills,  a  broken  heart.    I  am  with  great  sincerity, 

"  SIR, 

Your  admirer  and  constant  reader, 

W.S." 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  amiable  young  lady's  letter, 
without  observing,  that  the  injustice  it  complains  of 
will  admit  of  the  highest  aggravation,  if  we  consi- 
der that  it  is  not  in  human  prudence  to  guard  against 
it.  In  cases  of  seduction,  the  frail  one  listens  to  her 
passions,  and  not  her  reason  ;  it  is  here  that  tbe 
passions  are  oftentimes  directed  by  reason ;  and  I 
woman  is  made  miserable  for  ever,  by  listening  to 
an  offer  of  being  virtuously  happy. 
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No.  81.   THURSDAY  AUGUST  2, 1753. 


FaBii  te  tncautum  jnetas  tua. —        viro.  xs,  x.  812. 
"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIB, 

"  You  will  be  told  at  the  close  of  this  letter  the 
rieason  why  you  are  troubled  with  it.  I  am  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  one,  I  hope,  who  has  hitherto,  as  near 
as  the  imperfections  of  his  nature  would  admit,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  function.  I  hope  also  that 
I  shall  give  no  offence  by  saying,  that  I  have  been 
more  assiduous  in  teaching  the  moral  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  in  explaining  its  mysteries,  or  in  gain- 
ing the  assent  of  men*s  tongues  to  what  their  minds 
can  have  no  conception  of.  The  great  duty  of 
benevolence,  as  it  was  always  my  second  care  to  in- 
eblcate,  so  it  was  my  second  delight  to  practise. 
But  I  am  constrained  by  a  fatal  succession  of  ex- 
perience to  declare,  that  1  have  been  unhappy  in 
the  same  proportion  that  I  have  been  benevolent ; 
and  have  debased  myself,  as  often  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
"  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  when  I  was  curate  of  a  parish  in  York, 
the  following  article  appeared  in  all  the  London 
newspapers. 

*  York,  March  25th.  This  day  William  Wyatt 
ind  John  Simpson  were  executed  here  for  house- 
breaking. They  behaved  in  a  very  penitent  man- 
ner, but  made  no  confession.  At  the  tree  the  hang- 
man was  intoxicated  with  liquor ;  and  supposing 
there  were  three  ordered  for  execution,  was  going 
ts  put  one  of  the  ropes  about  the  parson's  neck  as 
q2 
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he  stood  in  the  cart,  and  was  with  much  difficultj 
prevented  by  the  gaoler  from  so  doing.' 

This  parson,  Sir,  was  myself ;  and  indeed  e?ery 
part  of  the  article  was  literally  true,  except  that  the 
gaoler  was  equally  intoxicated  with  the  hangmsD, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  rope  was  unrced 
about  my  neck,  and  the  cart  just  going  off^  that  tbe 
sheriff's  officers  interfered  and  rectified  the  mistake. 

''Thus  was  I  in  danger  of  an  ignominious  deidi 
by  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  and,  firoiB  • 
tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  those  poor  wretcbei* 
watching  their  last  moments  in  order  to  soften  thdr 
hearts,  and  bring  them  to  a  confession  of  the  criflM 
for  which  they  were  to  suffer.  But  the  indignitj 
offered  to  me  at  the  gallows  was  not  all.  Theie«i 
in  York,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  as  well  as  in  LondiM, 
scoffers  at  the  clergy  ;  and  I  assure  you,  upon  dM 
veracity  of  my  function,  that  I  hardly  ever  walked 
the  streets  of  that  city  afterwards,  without  beiag 
saluted  by  the  name  of  the  half-hanged  parson. 

''  Time  had  scarcely  taken  off  the  edge  of  this  ri- 
dicule, when  a  worse  accident  befell  me.  It  was  mj 
misfortune  to  send  an  advertisement  to  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  setting  forth,  *  That  if  a  certain  young 
woman*,  who  happened,  though  I  knew  it  not,  to  be 
the  most  noted  harlot  upon  the  town,  and  who  tbca 
kept  a  coffee-house  in  Covent-garden, '  would  apply 
to  the  reverend  Mr.  W.  B.',  which  was  myself,  and 
my  name  printed  at  full  length,  '  at  the  Blue-Botf 
Inn,  Holbourn,  she  would  hear  of  something  greatly 
to  her  advantage.* 

''  The  occasion  of  this  advertisement  was  literally 
thus.  The  young  woman  in  question  had  formerly 
been  a  servant  at  York,  and  had  been  basely  and 
wickedly  seduced  by  her  master  ;  who,  dying  a  few 
years  after,  and  feeling  the  utmost  remorse  for  so 
injurious  an  act>  was  willing  to  make  this  unhappy 
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creature  all  the  atonement  in  his  power,  by  puttme" 

Srivately  into  my  hands  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid 
er  at  his  decease  ;  and  as  he  supposed  her  to  be 
in  some  obscure  service  in  London,  he  conjured  me 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  find  her  out,  and  to 
deliver  the  money  into  her  own  hands. 

"It  was  to  acquit  myself  of  this  trust  that  I  came 
up  to  town,  and  put  the  above-mentioned  advertise- 
ment into  the  Daily  Advertiser.  The  young  woman, 
in  consequence  of  it,  came  the  same  day  to  my  inn, 
and  having  convinced  me  that  she  was  the  real  per- 
son, though  I  wondered  to  see  her  so  fine  a  lady, 
and  having  received  the  donation  with  great  mo- 
desty and  thankfulness,  very  obligingly  invited  me 
to  a  residence  in  her  house  during  my  stay  in  Lon- 
don. I  made  her  my  acknowledgments,  and  the 
tnore  readily  embraced  the  proposal,  as  she  added 
that  the  house  was  large,  and  that  the  young  ladies, 
her  lodgers,  for  she  let  lodgings,  she  said,  to  young 
hidies,  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  clergy. 

"  I  dined  with  her  that  day,  and  continued  till 
erening  in  the  house,  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants ;  though  I  could 
not  help  observing  that  they  treated  me  with  extra- 
ordinary freedom ;  that  their  bosoms  were  unco- 
Tered ;  and  that  they  were  not  quite  so  scrupulous 
npon  certain  occasions  as  our  Yorkshire  young  wo- 
men ;  but  as  I  had  never  been  in  town  before,  and 
had  heard  great  talk  of  the  freedom  of  London 
ladies,  I  concluded  it  was  the  fashionable  behaviour; 
which,  though  1  did  not  extremely  like,  I  forbore, 
through  good  manners,  to  find  fault  with.  At  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  drinking  tea  with  two 
of  the  ladies,  I  was  broke  in  upon  by  some  young 
^ntlemen,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  the  son  of 
A  near  neighbour  of  mine  at  York,  who  the  moment 
q3 


haviour  of  the  ladies  to  these  eentremei 
coarse  and  indecent  jests  botn  upon  i 
cloth,  opened  my  eyes  to  see  where  and 
I  was.  I  ran  down  stairs  with  the  utm 
tation,  and  early  the  next  morning  toe 
York ;  where,  by  the  assiduity  of  the 
tioned  young  gentleman  my  story  arrivec 
and  I  was  ridiculed  by  half  my  acqus 
putting  myself  to  the  trouble  and  expem 
ney  to  town  for  a  brace  of  wenches,  whei 
doubtedly  have  known  that  a  score  of  th 
would  gladly  have  obliged  me  for  half  t 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assert  my 
by  telling  the  whole  story :  1  was  a  s* 
made  ridiculous,  and  my  function  rendc 
in  the  place  where  I  lived,  by  the  punci 
niance  of  my  duty,  in  religiously  observ 
request  of  a  dying  friend. 

I  quitted  York  soon  after  this  last  di 
got  recommended,  though  with  some  d 
a  curacy  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  I  lived 
a  considerable  time,  and  became  the  fav( 
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my  own  part,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  detect  kna- 
Tery  of  every  kind,  and  was  fond  of  all  occasions  of 
tettifyinff  my  gratitude  to  my  patron,  I  walked  out 
early  and  late  to  discover  this  midnight  robber.  At 
last  I  succeeded  in  ray  search,  and  caught  him  in 
die  very  act  of  laying  his  snares  ;  and  who  should 
he  be,  but  the  gamekeeper  of  my  benefactor !  This 
impudent  fellow,  who  saw  himself  detected,  had  the 
iddress  to  cry  out  thief  first :  and  seizing  me  by  the 
coUar,  late  as  it  was,  dragged  me  to  his  master's 
house.  I  was  really  so  astonished  at  his  consum- 
mate assurance,  that  I  heard  myself  accused  without 
the  power  of  speaking ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  my 
guilt,  there  was  found,  upon  searching  me,  a  great 
fiantitv  of  wire  and  other  things,  the  use  of  which 
WW  sufficiently  obvious,  and  which  my  wicked  ac- 
cuser had  artfully  conveyed  into  my  pocket,  as  he 
was  leading  me  to  my  judge. 

To  be  as  little  prolix  as  1  can,  I  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  the  fact ;  and  af^er  having 
Bofiered  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  was  obliged 
St  last  to  take  shelter  in  town,  to  avoid  the  thousand 
indignities  that  were  offered  me  in  the  country. 

**  To  particularize  every  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  London,  would  be  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  your  paper.  I  shall  only  inform  you  of 
the  occurrences  of  last  night. 

It  was  past  twelve  when  I  was  returning  to  my 
lodgings  from  visiting  a  sick  friend.  As  I  passed 
slong  the  Strand  1  heard  at  a  little  distance  from  me 
the  sound  of  blows,  and  the  screams  of  a  woman.  I 
quickened  my  pace,  and  immediately  perceived  a 
very  pretty  young  creature  upon  her  knees  entreat- 
ing a  soldier  for  mercy,  who,  by  the  fury  in  his  looks, 
and  his  uplifted  cudgel,  seemed  determined  to  show 
none.  Common  humanity  as  well  as  a  sense  of  my 
duty,  impelled  me  to  stop  and  make  my  remon^ 
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strance  to  this  barbarous  man.  The  effects  of  these 
remonstrances  were,  that  I  soon  after  found  myself 
upon  the  ground,  awaked  as  it  were  from  a  trance, 
my  head  broke,  my  body  bruised,  my  pockets 
rifled,  and  the  soldier  and  his  lady  no  where  to  be 
found. 

Alas !  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  if  this  had  been  the 
only  misfortune  of  the  night,  I  had  gone  home 
contented ;  but  I  had  a  severer  one  to  undergo. 
I  was  comforting  myself  as  I  walked  along,  that  I 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  Christian  in  regard  to  these 
wretches  ;  when  a  loud  cry  of  thieves  and  murder, 
and  immediately  after  it  the  sight  of  a  gentleman 
struggling  with  two  ill -looking  fellows,  agaffl 
alarmed  me.  All  bruised  and  bloody  as  I  was,  I 
flew  without  hesitation  to  his  assistance ;  and  being 
of  an  atheletic  make  and  constitution,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  delivered  him  from  .their  clutches; 
who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  at  liberty,  made 
the  most  natural  use  of  it,  by  running  away.  I  was 
now  left  to  the  mercy  of  two  street  robbers,  as  I 
thought  them,  both  of  whom  had  so  securely  fas- 
tened upon  me  as  to  prevent  my  escape.  But  while 
I  was  beginning  to  tell  them  that  I  had  been  already 
robbed,  to  my  utter  confusion  they  discovered  to 
me  that  they  were  bailiffs;  that  they  had  arrested 
the  person  whom  I  rescued  for  thirty  pounds ;  and 
that  I  must  give  security  for  the  debt,  or  go  instantly 
to  prison. 

"  To  come  to  the  close  of  my  unhappy  narration, 
they  carried  me  to  one  of  their  houses;  from 
whence  I  sent  to  the  landlord  where  I  lodged,  who 
having  something  more  than  thirty  pounds  of  mine 
in  his  hands,  all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world!  was 
kind  enough  to  bail  me.  From  a  principle  of  con* 
science,  knowing  that  I  had  really  made  myself  the 
debtor^  I  \yould  have  paid  the  money  immediatelyi 
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it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  ttie  gentleman 
lom  I  delivered  would,  upon  reading  these  parti- 
Ian  in  the  World,  be  honourable  enough  to 
nut  me  the  sum  I  stand  engaged  for  on  his 
coant.  As  soon  as  I  see  this  letter  inserted, 
aludi  make  m3rself  known  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  to 
UNn  I  desire  uiat  the  money  may  be  paid :  or  if 
t  gentleman  chooses  to  come  in  person  and  dis- 
large  my  bail,  Mr.  Dodsley  will  be  able  to  inform 
D  at  what  place  I  may  be  found. 
*I  hegyour  immediate  publication  of  this  letter; 
idam, 

"  SIR, 

**  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

«  W.  B." 

P.  S.  I  forbore  to  make  any  mention  of  watch- 
Mi  in  my  account  of  last  night,  because  I  saw 
Hie.  I  suppose  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time 
ither  for  their  walking  their  rounds,  or  for  appear- 
tg  at  their  stands." 


No.  32.  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1753. 


TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

'I  WAS  greatly  surprised,  that  when  in  a  late  paper 
^(m  were  displaying  your  knowledge  in  diseases, 
nd  in  the  several  specifics  for  their  cure,  you 
hould  be  so  very  forgetful  as  never  to  mention  a 
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malady,  which  at  present  is  not  only  epidemical, 
but  of  the  foulest  and  most  inveterate  kind.  This 
malady  is  caHed  by  the  learned  the  cacodhes 
carpendi,  and  by  the  vulgar,  criticism.  It  it  not 
more  true  that  every  man  is  born  in  sin,  than  that 
he  is  born  in  criticism.  For  many  years  indeed  the 
distemper  was  uncommon,  and  not  dangerous  in  its 
consequences ;  seldom  attacking  any  but  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  learning,  who,  from  a  sedentaiy 
life  and  intense  application  to  books,  were  more 
open  to  its  influence  than  other  men.  In  time,  by 
the  infection  of  dedications,  it  began  to  spread  it- 
self among  the  great,  and  from  them,  like  the  gout, 
or  a  more  noble  distemper,  it  descended  to  thdr 
inferiors,  till  at  last  it  has  infected  all  ranks  and  or* 
ders  of  men. 

But  as  it  is  observable  that  an  inhabitant  of  Ae 
fens  in  Lincolnshire  is  most  liable  to  an  ague,  a 
Yorkshire-man  to  horse-stealing,  and  a  Sussex-man 
to  smuggling ;  so  it  is  also  observable  that  the  per- 
sons most  liable  to  the  contagion  of  criticism,  are 
young  masters  of  arts,  students  in  the  Temple, 
attorneys'  clerks,  haberdashers*  'prentices,  and  tine 
gentlemen. 

"  As  I  had  long  ago  looked  upon  this  distemper 
to  be  more  particularly  English  than  any  other,  I 
determined,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  whatever 
pains  it  might  cost  me,  to  trace  it  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples; but  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  my  labours 
were  attended  with  any  certain  success.  I  had  dis- 
covered in  general  that  the  patient  had  an  acidity 
of  blood,  which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  broke 
out  into  a  kind  of  evil,  which,  though  no  king's-eWI, 
might  possibly,  I  thought,  be  cured  by  touching: 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  touch  of  an  oak-sap- 
lin  might  be  tvwxOcv  vuox^i  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  ingenious  Mv.  C?ccXe'^  %»vim^vi\'^.    k  linen- 
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draper's  'prentice  in  the  neighbourhood  happening 
at  that  time  to  be  labouring  under  a  severe  fit,  I 
hinted  this  my  opinion  to  iiis  master,  who  immedi- 
ately applied  the  touch ;  but  I  will  not  wrong  my  con- 
science by  boasting  of  its  effect,  having  learnt  that 
the  lad  was  seen  soon  after  at  a  certain  coffee-house 
in  the  Strand,  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  distemper. 

"  Untired  by  disappointment,  I  continued  my 
searches  with  redoubled  diligence ;  and  it  is  this 
day  that  I  can  felicitate  myself,  as  well  as  thousandis 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain. 
.  •*  The  cause,  then,  of  this  loathsome  distemper  is 
most  certainly  wind.  This  being  pent  in  the  bowels 
finr  some  time,  and  the  rules  of  good  breeding  not 
pennitting  it,  in  public  places,  to  take  its  natural 
course,  it  immediately  flies  up  into  the  head,  and, 
after  being  whirled  about  for  a  while  in  that  empty 
region,  at  length  discharges  itself  with  great  violence 
npon  the  organ  of  speech.  This  occasions  an  in- 
ToluDtary  motion  in  that  member,  which  continues 
with  great  rapidity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  power  or  force  of  the  original  blast 
which  set  it  in  motion.  This  volubility,  or  rather 
vibration  of  tongue,  is  accompanied  with  certain 
nnintelligible  sounds,  which,  like  the  barkings  of 
persons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  are  the  most  fatal  proofs 
of  the  malignity  of  the  distemper. 

The  late  Doctor  Monro,  who  was  long  ago  con- 
sulted upon  the  case,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  species  of  madness,  known  among  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  xo&xoGupa,  and  among  the  Romans 
by  malevolentia.  It  is  said  of  that  great  and  hu- 
mane man,  that  from  his  concern  for  these  poor 
creatures,  he  intended,  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  to  have  proposed  a  new  building  for  their 
reception,  contiguous  to  that  in  Moorfields ;  and 
as  they  are  quite  harmless  things,  would.  cVi^tVv^V! 
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have  taken  thera  under  his  own  iramediate  care. 
The  loss  of  that  eminent  physician,  were  it  from 
no  other  consideration,  cannot  but  be  lamented  ai 
a  public  misfortune ;  his  scheme  being  intended  to 
prevent  the  contagion  of  cHticism  from  spreading 
so  universally  among  his  Majesty's  subjects.  For 
there  is  one  melancholy  circumstance  attending 
this  disease,  namely,  that  it  is  of  quicker  and  more 
certain  infection  than  the  plague :  being  coomni- 
nicated,  like  yawning,  to  a  large  circle  of  company 
in  an  instant  of  time ;  and,  what  is  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  the  cause,  the  congregated  vapour 
which  is  emitted  at  such  times,  is  more  disagreeable 
and  offensive  than  if  it  had  taken  its  proper  and 
natural  course. 

But  the  doctor's  principal  reason  for  coojeo- 
turing  this  distemper  to  be  madness,  was,  its  being 
almost  continually  acted  upon  by  external  objedii 
A  man  in  the  hydrophobia  will  be  in  agonies  at  the 
sight  of  water  or  any  liquid ;  and  it  is  very  wdl 
known  that  persons  afflicted  with  a  criticism,  will  be 
thrown  into  equal  agonies  at  the  sight  of  a  new 
book,  pamphlet,  or  poem.  But  the  greatest  and 
most  convulsive  of  all  agonies,  are  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  representation  of  a  new  play.  I  have 
myself  observed  upon  this  occasion  a  mob  of  poor 
wretches  sending  forth  such  dismal  groans  and  sucb 
piercing  shrieks,  as  have  quite  moved  me :  after 
this  they  have  started  up  on  a  sudden,  and  with  all 
the  fury  of  madmen  have  torn  up  the  benches  from 
under  them,  and  put  an  entire  stop  to  an  enter- 
tainment, which,  to  pay  for  a  sight  of,  they  have 
many  of  them  borrowed  the  money  from  their 
masters'  tills. 

**  That  this  has  the  appearance  of  madness,  1 
cannot  deny  ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  turkey-cock  behave 
with  equal  fury  at  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  « 
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red  petticoat;  and  I  have  always  imputed  it  to  the 
nUiness  of  the  bird^  rather  than  to  any  disorder  in 
hb  brain. 

•  *•  Bat  whether  this  be  madness  or  not,  the  ori- 
ginal cause  is  most  infallibly  wind ;  and  to  have 
liscovered  the  cause  of  any  distemper,  is  to  have 
teken  the  leading  step  towards  effecting  its  cure ; 
which  is  indeed  the  sole  end  and  design  of  this 
letter. 

Wind,  then,  being  the  undoubted  cause  of  that 
QiUTersal  disease  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
criticiamy  the  patient  must  enter  into  an  immediate 
and  regular  course  of  carminatives.  The  herbs 
angelica,  fennel,  and  camomile  will  be  extremely 
proper  for  his  tea ;  and  the  seeds  of  dill,  cummin, 
anise,  carraway,  coriander,  or  cardamum,  should 
never  be  out  of  his  mouth.  These,  by  the  consent 
of  all  phpicians,  are  the  great  dispellers  of  wind. 
But  that  IS  not  all.  From  whence  have  they  their 
name  of  carminatives  ?  Not  from  this  quality ;  here 
are  no  traces  of  such  an  etymology ;  but  they  are 
happily  possessed  of  another  and  more  excellent 
virtue ;  and  that  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  as  to  take 
their  name  from  it.  This  is  the  power  of  expelling 
all  the  pernicious  effects  of  poetry,  verses,  songs, 
Cfrmina  ;  all  that  farrago  of  trumpery,  which  is  so 
strangely  jumbled  together  in  the  intestines  of  that 
miserable  invalid  who  labours  under  the  weakness 
and  disorder  of  criticism.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake 
in  the  learned,  that  these  medicines  took  their  name 
of  carminatives  from  the  ancient  jugglers  in  physic 
accompanying  their  operation  with  verses  and  scraps 
o£  poetry,  by  way  of  incantation  or  charm ;  they 
certainly  obtained  this  appellation  from  their  wonder- 
ful power  of  expelling  that  particular  species  of  wind 
which  is  engendered  in  the  critic's  bowels  by  reading 
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of  plays,  poetry,  and  other  works  of  wit,  too  hard 
for  his  digestion. 

That  all  persons  labouring  under  an  habitual 
and  obstinate  criticism  may  be  induced  to  enter 
into  this  course  of  carminatives,  I  can  assure  them 
with  great  certainty,  that  the  operation  of  these 
medicines^  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  discharge 
of  crudities  which  they  occasion,  is  not  attenddi 
with  the  least  sickness  to  the  patient  himself;  he 
has  indeed  the  appearance  of  a  violent  fit  of  the 
colic ;  but  in  reality,  he  has  only  the  trouble  of 
eructation :  all  the  sickness  and  nausea  usual  ia 
other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  being  marveliouiiji 
in  this,  transferred  to  the  by-standers. 

But  as  all  medicines  have  not  equal  effects  on 
all  constitutions  ;  so  this,  though  sufficient  in  many 
cases,  may  possibly  be  defective  in  a  few  :  I  haia 
therefore  in  reserve  a  secret,  which  1  may  venture 
to  pronounce  will  prove  of  great  utility.  It  is  tfaii: 
Let  every  man  who  is  afflicted  with  this  scrofulom 
disease  immediately  turn  author.    And  if  it  should 
so  happen,  as  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that 
his  compositions  should  not  be  adapted  to  eveiy 
body's  taste,  it  will  infallibly  work  so  upon  hu  | 
stomach,  as  entirely  to  purge  off  those  indigested 
particles,  to  which  all  this  foul  wind  was  originally  ! 
owing.   For  it  is  true  to  a  proverb,  that  if  you  hang  ! 
a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree,  he  will  never  love  verjuice. 

*'  1  am,  sill,  1 
**  Your  most  humble  servant  j 
"  B.  D."  I 

I  am  sorry,  in  one  particular,  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  my  ingenious  correspondent.    But  I  cannot 
allow  that  a  critic's  turning  author  will  cure  him  of  ^ 
his  malevolence ;  having  always  found  that  the  moit  : 
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difficult  people  in  the  world  to  be  pleased,  are  those 
who  know  experimentally  that  they  want  talents  to 
please. 


No.  33.   THURSDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1753. 


It  has  lain  upon  my  conscience  for  some  time, 
that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  of  my  corre- 
ipotidents,  whose  letters  to  me,  for  reasons  of  state, 
have  been  withheld  from  the  public.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  have  favoured  me  with  their  assist- 
ance from  the  kindest  motives.  They  have  disco- 
vered that  I  am  growing  dull,  and  have  therefore 
very  generously  sent  me  some  of  their  own  wit,  to 
restore  me  to  reputation.  But  as  1  am  not  sure  of 
a  constant  supply  of  these  brilliant  epistles,  1  have 
been  cautious  of  inserting  them :  knowing  that  when 
once  a  bottle  of  claret  is  set  upon  the  table,  people 
are  apt  to  make  faces  at  plain  port. 

There  are  other  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  no  less 
obliged.  These  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  as 
I  declared  in  my  first  paper  against  meddling  with 
religion,  I  must  certainly  be  an  infidel :  upon  which 
lupposition  they  have  been  pleased  to  shower  in 
upon  me,  what  they  call,  their  free  thoughts  :  but 
these  thoughts,  as  I  have  hitherto  given  no  assur- 
ances of  my  infidelity,  are  rather  too  free  for  this 
paper.  And  besides,  as  1  have  always  endeavoured 
to  be  new,  I  cannot  consent  to  publish  any  thing  so 
common  as  abuse  upon  religion. 

But  the  majority  of  these  my  private  correspond- 
ents are  politicians.  They  approved,  they  tell  me, 
of  my  neutrality  at  first ;  but  matters  have  been  so 
managed  lately  by  those  in  power,  that  it  is  the  part 
r2 
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of  every  booest  man  to  become  an  opposer.  Hie 
compliments  which  these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to 
pay  my  abilities,  are  the  highest  satisfaction  to  me. 
Their  letters  do  me  the  honour  to  assure  me,  that  if 
I  will  but  exert  myself,  the  ministry  must  do  ex- 
actly as  I  would  have  them ;  and  that  the  next 

eneral  election  will  certainly  take  whatever  turn 

have  a  mind  to  give  it. 

I  am  very  far  from  denying  that  I  have  all  this 
power ;  but  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  it  is 
greater  to  save  than  to  destroy :  for  which  reason  I 
am  willing  to  continue  the  present  administration  a 
little  longer ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  declaring,  that  if  I  find  the  popular 
clamours  against  a  late  act  of  Parliament  to  be  true, 
namely,  that  it  will  defeat  all  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews ;  or  that  the 
new  Testament  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  our  bibles 
and  common-prayer  books ;  or  that  a  general  cir- 
cumcision is  certainly  to  take  place  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament ;  I  say,  when  these 
things  are  so,  I  shall  most  assuredly  exert  myself  as 
becomes  a  true-born  Englishman. 

I  confess  very  freely  that  I  had  conceived  some 
dislike  to  the  marriage  bill ;  having  been  assured  by 
the  maid-servant  where  1  lodge,  that  after  the  25tn 
day  of  next  March,  no  young  woman  could  be 
married  without  taking  her  bible  oath  that  she  was 
worth  fifty  pounds.  But  as  I  have  read  the  bill 
since,  and  have  found  no  such  clause  in  it,  I  am 
tolerably  well  satisfied. 

To  those  of  my  correspondents  who  are  angry 
with  me  for  not  having  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
some  serious  moral  in  every  one  of  these  papers,  I 
shall  just  take  notice,  that  1  am  writing  essays,  and 
not  sermons.  But  though  I  do  not  avowedly  once 
a  week  attack  envy,  malice,  and  uncharitableness, 
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I  hope  that  a  paper  now  and  then  written  with  plea- 
santry and  good-humour,  though  it  should  have  no 
direct  mortd  in  view,  may  so  amuse  and  temper 
the  mind,  as  to  guard  it  against  the  approaches  of 
those  tormenting  passions.  There  is  nothing  truer 
than  that  bad  spirits  and  ilUhumour  are  the  parents 
of  misery  and  mischief ;  he,  therefore,  who  can  lead 
the  imagination  from  gloom  and  vapours  to  objects 
of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  is  a  useful  member  of 
society. 

Having  now  discharged  my  conscience  of  its 
burthen,  1  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  letter  which 
I  received  yesterday  by  the  penny  post.  I  insert 
it  here  to  show,  that  a  late  very  serious  essay  of 
mine,  calculated  for  the  support  and  delight  of 
ladies  in  years,  has  done  real  harm;  while  others 
of  a  gayer  nature,  and  without  a  moral,  have  been 
perfectly  inoffensive. 

"  TO  MR,  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  That  you  have  been  the  occasion  of  misery 
to  an  innocent  woman  is  as  true,  as  that  I  hope 
I  may  acquit  you  of  any  evil  intention :  you  have 
indeed  mis]  led  me,  but  it  is  anotlier  who  has  wronged 
me.  Yet  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  endeavours, 
and  practised  every  honest  art  to  get  redress  from 
this  unjust  person,  I  should  neither  desire  nor  de- 
serve a  place  in  your  paper. 

"  But  alas !  Sir,  while  I  am  prefacing  my  sad 
Btory,  through  a  too  modest  reluctance  to  begin  it, 
I  am  fearfiU  that  you  will  mistake  me  for  some 
credulous  young  creature,  who  has  yielded  up  her 
honour  to  betraying  man.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
l  am  no  such  person,  being  at  present  in  my  fifty- 
«ixth  year,  and  having  always  entertained  such  an 
Aversion  to  impurity,  as  to  be  ready  to  die  with 
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shame  even  of  my  very  dreams,  when  they  have 
sometimes  happened  to  tend  that  way.  But  how  has 

my  virtue  been  rewarded !  1  will  conceal  nothing 

from  you,  Sir,  though  my  cheeks  are  glowing  with 

shame  as  well  as  indignation.  1  am  wronged* 

barbarously  wronsed,  and  will  complain. 

<^  The  hand  that  is  now  penning  this  letter  wu 
three  tedious  weeks  ago  given  at  the  altar  to  the 
most  unworthy  of.  men — Forgive  me.  Sir,  a  mo- 
ment's pause  1  cannot  think  of  what  I  am  with- 
out exclaiming  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  how 
cruelly  I  am  disappointed !  I  will  be  particuhir  in 
my  relation. 

My  father  was  a  country  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate,  which  by  his  death,  that  happened  near  two 
months  ago,  devolved  to  me  as  his  only  child.  It 
was  matter  of  wonder  to  our  neighbours,  that  i 
person  so  agreeable  as  I  was  thought  to  be*  and 
who  had  been  marriageable  a  good  while,  for  ai  I 
mentioned  before,  I  am  in  my  fifty-sixth  yeir, 
should  be  suffered  to  live  single  to  so  ripe  an  age. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  could  never  account  for  this 
wonder,  any  otherwise  than  from  that  excess  of 
delicacy  which  I  always  observed  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  men,  and  which,  in  all  probability, 
prevented  them  from  declaring  themselves. 

'*  As  soon  as  I  had  performed  the  last  duties  to 
my  father,  I  came  up  to  town,  and  took  lodgings  in 
Bury-street — Would  it  had  been  in  Pall-mall,  on 
street  still  wider!  for  then  I  might  have  espaped  the 
observation  of  a  tall  well  made  gentleman  frooi 
Ireland,  who,  unfortunately  for  my  peace,  lodged 
directly  over  the  way. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  methods  he  look 
from  his  window  to  engage  my  attention,  or  with 
what  passed  between  us  on  his  being  permitted  to 
visit  me.  All  1  slmll  say  is,  that  whatever  ground 
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he  had  gained  in  my  heart,  it  might  have  proved 
a  difficult  task  for  him  to  have  carried  me  without 
a  settlement,  if  *  The  World'  of  July  the  12th, 
upon  the  love  of  elderly  women,  had  not  fallen 
into  my  hands.  Before  the  reading  of  that  fatal 
paper,  I  had  suspicions  that  my  person  might  pos- 
sibly be  less  desirable  than  my  fortune ;  but  now  I 
believed,  and  my  wishes  assisted  my  belief,  that  he 
languished  to  possess  me.  I  read  the  story  of  Ninon 
L'Enclos  above  a  dozen  times  over ;  and  I  rejoiced 
to  find  myself  of  the  exact  age  of  that  lady,  when 
her  charms  had  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  unfor- 
tunate De  Villiers. 

My  lover  found  me  with  the  paper  in  my  hand. 
I  read  it  to  him ;  and  he  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  by  wishing  himself  the  Abb6  Gedoyn,  and 
his  angel,  as  he  called  me,  eighty  years  old,  that 
he  might  be  as  happy  as  the  Frenchman.  In  short, 
being  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only 
object  of  a  sincere,  fervent,  and  lasting  passion  in 
a  young  man,  was  a  woman  in  years,  I  made  no 
secret  to  him  of  my  inclinations;  and  the  very 
next  morning  we  were  publicly  married. 

**  Alas !  Sir,  were  you  in  jest  or  earnest  when 
you  wrote  that  paper  ?  I  have  a  melancholy  reason 
for  believing  you  were  in  jest.  And  is  a  woman  of 
fifty-five  then  so  undesirable  an  object  ?  Is  she  not 
to  be  endured?  Or  are  all  men  deceivers?  No; 
that  is  impossible ;  it  is  I  only  that  am  deceived. 
I  dare  not  say  more,  unless  it  be  to  tell  you,  that 
a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  is  rather  too 
much  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  mere  name, 
when,  if  you  knew  the  whole  truth,  I  have  no  real 
right  to  any  name  but  my  maiden  one.  I  am,  by 
AO  name  at  all, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 
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When  I  declared  against  meddling  with  politia 
in  these  my  lucubrations,  I  meant  only  that  Icindof 
politics,  or  art  of  government,  which  is  so  learn- 
edly and  logically  reasoned  upon  in  all  the  coffee- 
houses and  barbers'  shops  of  this  great  metropolis; 
intending,  as  it  is  my  province,  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  particular  act  of  the  legislature,  that,  con- 
trary to  its  intention,  has  been  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

But  it  is  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
not  the  act  itself,  that  I  am  now  about  to  complain 
of.  The  act  I  mean  is  the  witch  act.  I  am  not 
considering  the  repeal  of  this  act  as  affecting  oar 
religious  belief,  according  to  the  Scotch  proverb, 
*  Tauk  away  the  deel,  and  good  bwee  to  the  Lord/ 
I  think  of  it  only  in  a  moral  light,  as  it  has  given 
such  encouragement  to  witchcraft  in  this  kingdom, 
that  one  hardly  meets  with  a  grown  person  either 
in  public  or  private,  who  is  not,  more  or  less,  under 
its  influence. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  sermon  at  church,  or 
listens  to  the  conversation  of  grave  and  good  men, 
will  hear  and  believe  that  the  present  age  is  the 
most  fruitful  in  wickedness  of  any  since  the  Deluge. 
Whether  these  gentlemen  have  discovered  the  true 
reason  of  this  depravity,  or  whether  the  discovery 
has  been  reserved  for  me,  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine; but  certain  it  is,  that  the  repeal  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  which  was  meant  to  restrain  the 
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power  of  the  devil,  by  inflicting  death  upon  his 
agents,  must  infallibly  give  hiin  a  much  greater 
influence  over  us,  than  he  ever  could  have  hoped 
for,  during  the  continuance  of  such  an  act. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  certain  of  my 
readers  who  have  no  belief  in  witches ;  but  I  am 
wOling  to  hope  they  are  only  those,  who  either 
have  not  read,  or  else  have  forgot,  the  proceedings 
ittainst  them,  published  at  large  in  the  state  trials; 
if  there  is  any  man  alive  who  can  deny  his  assent  to 
the  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  given 
against  them  in  those  trials,  I  shall  only  say  that  I 
pity  most  sincerely  the  hardness  of  his  heart. 

That  the  devil  may  truly  be  said  to  be  let  loose 
among  us  by  the  repeal  of  this  act,  will  appear  be- 
yond contradiction,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the 
general  fascination  that  all  ranks  and  orders  of  ; ' 
.  mankind  seem  at  present  to  be  under. 

What  is  it  but  witchcraft  that  occasions  that 
uniyersal  and  uncontrollable  rage  of  play,  by 
which  the  nobleman,  the  man  of  fashion,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  tradesman,  with  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters,  are  running  headlong  to  ruin? 
What  is  it  but  witchcraft  that  conjures  up  that 
spirit  of  pride  and  passion  for  expense,  by  which 
all  classes  of  men,  from  his  grace  at  Westminster 
to  the  salesman  at  Wapping,  are  entailing  beggary 
upon  their  old  age,  and  bequeathing  their  children 
to  poverty  and  the  parish?  Again,  is  it  possible  to 
be  accounted  for,  from  any  natural  cause,  that 
persons  of  good  sense  and  sober  dispositions  should 
take  a  freak  four  or  five  times  in  a  winter,  of  turn- 
ing their  houses  into  inns ;  cramming  every  bed- 
chamber, closet,  and  corner  with  people  whom 
they  hardly  know ;  stifling  one  another  with  heat ; 
blocking  up  the  streets  with  chairs  and  coaches ; 
idTending  themselves  and  pleasing  nobody ;  and  all 
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this  for  the  vain  boast  of  having'drawn  together  a 
greater  mob  than  ray  lady  Somebody,  or  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Such-a-one?  That  nothing  but  witch- 
craft can  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  folly  and  ab- 
surdity, must  be  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of 
all  mankind. 

Another  and  more  melancholy  proof  of  the 
power  of  witchcraft,  is,  that  a  wife  may  be  beau- 
tiful in  her  person,  gentle  in  her  manners,  fond  of 
her  husband,  watchful  for  his  quiet,  careful  of  his 
interest,  kind  to  his  children,  cheerful  to  his  friends, 
and  obliging  to  all ;  yet  be  yoked  to  a  wretch  so 
blind  to  his  own  happiness,  as  to  prefer  to  her  en- 
dearments the  hired  embraces  of  a  diseased  pros- 
titute, loathsome  in  her  person,  and  a  fury  in  her 
disposition.  If  this  is  not  witchcraft,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  of  such  a  husband  what  name  I  may 
call  it  by.  Among  the  lower  kind  of  tradesmen, 
for  every  dealer  even  in  broken  glass  bottles  has 
his  Jille  dejoie,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  husband 
to  kick  his  wife  out  of  doors  in  the  morning,  for 
his  having  submitted  over-night  to  a  good  drub- 
bing from  his  mistress. 

It  would  be  endless  to  take  notice  of  every  ar- 
gument that  suggests  itself  in  proof  of  witchcraft; 
I  shall  content  myself  with  only  one  more,  which 
I  take  to  be  incontestible.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
jacobitism,  which  is  so  well  known  to  possess  many 
of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  in  this  king- 
dom. That  a  poor  Highlander  in  Scotland  may  be 
a  jacobite  without  witchcraft,  I  am  ready  to  allow; 
zeal  for  a  lost  cheeld  of  the  gude  house  of  Stuart 
may  have  eaten  him  up :  but  that  an  English  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  is  really  no  papist  in  his  heart, 
or  that  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  who  goes  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  joins  in  the  prayers  for 
the  present  royal  family,  should  be  drinking  daily 
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to  the  restoration,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  popish  bigot, 
who  would  burn  him  at  Smithfield  the  next  week 
for  not  going  to  mass,  and  whose  utmost  merit  is 
hii  precarious  descent  from  a  family,  remarkable 
fir  little  else  than  pedantry,  obstinacy,  debauchery, 
and  enthusiasm ;  that  such  a  person  should  be  a 
jHsobite,  or,  in  other  words,  an  enemy  to  the  best 
of  kings,  and  the  wisest  of  constitutions,  cannot 
poitibly  be  accounted  for  but  by  the  power  of 
mtchcraft. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  much  to  be 
viihed  that  a  new  witch  act  may  take  place  next 
lenion  of  parliament.  Vox  populi  est  vox  Deiy  is 
ft  wiie  and  a  true  saying ;  and  that  the  vox  popuU 
k  in  favour  of  such  an  act,  let  the  late  proceedmgs 
itTring,  and  some  similar  occurrences  in  other 
parts  of  England,  bear  testimony. 

That  the  legislature  may  be  further  induced  to 
take  this  matter  into  consideration,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  the  passing  such  an  act  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  silencing  the  clamours  which 
have  gone  forth  so  grievously  against  the  Jew  bill : 
for  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  same  people 
who  imagined  their  religion  to  be  at  stake  by  the 
repeal  of  the  one,  are  at  present  under  the  most 
terrible  consternation  at  the  passing  of  the  other  : 
and  besides,  it  will  be  a  convincing  proof  to  all 
lortt  of  persons,  that  the  administration  is  as  well 
bclined  to  discourage  the  devil,  as  it  is  to  favour 
Ike  Jews  ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  seems  to  want  confirmation. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  all  my  readers,  as 
mnch  as  in  them  lies,  to  be  upon  their  guard 
igainst  witches :  for  the  better  discovery  of  whom. 
It  the  law  docs  not  admit  of  the  usual  trials  by 
ire  and  water,  1  shall  here  set  down  all  I  know  or 
lave  been  told  upon  the  subject.   If  a  woman 
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turned  of  eighty,  with  gray  hairs  upon  her  chin, 
and  a  high-crowned  hat  on,  should  be  seen  riding 
upon  a  broomstick  through  the  air,  or  sailing  in 
an  egg-shell  upon  the  Thames  in  a  high  wind,  yon 
may  almost  swear  that  she  is  a  witch.  If,  as  often 
as  you  see  any  particular  old  woman,  you  fed  t 
pricking  of  pins  all  over  you,  or  if  your  stomach 
be  sick^  and  should  happen  to  discharge  a  great 
quantity  of  the  said  pins>  or  if,  while  you  are  spetk* 
ing  to  this  old  woman,  she  should  suddenly  trans- 
form herself  into  a  horse  without  a  head,  or  any 
such  uncommon  animal,  you  may  very  fairly  con- 
clude that  she  is  no  other  than  a  witch.  In  sudi 
cases,  it  will  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  you  are 
able  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer :  for,  by  repeating  it 
three  times  to  yourself,  she  becomes  as  harmlea 
as  a  babe. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  often  been 
bewitched,  assures  me  of  her  having  detected  mul- 
titudes of  these  hags,  by  laying  two  straws  one 
across  the  other  in  the  path  where  they  are  to 
tread.  It  is  wonderful,  she  says,  to  see  how  a 
witch  is  puzzled  at  these  straws:  for  that,  after 
having  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  step  over 
them,  she  either  stands  stock  still,  or  turns  back. 
But  to  secure  yourself  within  doors  against  the 
enchantment  of  witches,  especially  if  you  area 


Lord  s  prayer,  the  only  method  I  know  of  is,  to 
nail  a  horseshoe  upon  the  threshold.  This  I  can 
affirm  to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy ;  insomuch  that 
I  have  taken  notice  of  many  a  little  cottage  in  the 
country,  with  a  horseshoe  at  its  door,  where  gaoh 
ing,  extravagance,  routs,  adultery,  jacobitism,  and 
all  the  catalogue  of  witchcrafts,  have  been  totally 
unknown. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  signifying  my  ^ 


person  of  fashion,  and  have  never 
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tention,  one  day  or  other,  of  hiring  a  porter,  and  of 
lending  him  with  a  hammer  and  nails,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  horse-shoes  to  certain  houses  in  the  pur- 
fieus  of  St.  James's.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  amiss , 
«i  a  charm  against  play,  if  he  had  orders  to  fix  a 
whole  dozen  of  these  horse-shoes  at  the  door  of 
White's.  From  St.  James's  he  shall  have  directions 
to  proceed  to  the  city,  and  to  distribute  the  remain- 
der of  his  burthen  among  the  thresholds  of  those 
doorsy  in  which  the  witchcraft  of  jacobitism  has 
heen  most  suspected  to  enter. 


No.  85.  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30, 1753. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

**  SIR, 

'**  That  you  may  know  who  it  is  that  offers  you 
his  correspondence,  and  how  qualified  I  am  to  make 
«  figure  in  the  World,  I  shall  let  you  into  the 
aecret  of  my  birth  and  history. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Limbertongues,  in  Stafford- 
ahire.  My  grandfather  was  of  the  cabinet  with 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  unfortunately  happening  to 
wbisper  a  secret  of  some  importance  to  his  wife,  the 
afhir  unaccountably  became  public,  and  sentence  of 
diflmission  was  immediately  passed  upon  him.  My 
fiither  was  decypherer  to  king  William.  It  was  by 
bia  diligence  and  address  that  the  assassination  plot 
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and  some  other  combinations  in  that  reign  were 
brought  to  light.  But  being  somewhat  too  officiooi 
in  his  zeal,  he  was  suspected  of  betraying  thesecreti 
of  his  office,  the  better,  as  is  supposed,  to  insinuate 
himself  into  those  of  the  opposition,  and  was  dis- 
carded with  disgrace.  With  a  fortune  barely  siii* 
cient  for  support,  he  retired  to  his  native  village  ia 
Staffordshire ;  and  soon  after  marrying  the  daughter 
of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  had  issue  male,  the  writer  of  this  letter. 

My  earliest  infancy  gave  indications  of  an  in- 
quisitive mind ;  and  it  was  my  father's  care  to  im- 
plant in  me,  with  the  first  knowledge  of  words,  m 
insatiable  desire  to  communicate.  At  twelve  year's 
old  I  discovered  the  frailty  of  a  maiden  aunt,  and 
brought  the  curate  of  the  parish  into  disgrace.  A 
young  lady  of  uncommon  discretion,  who  boarded 
in  the  family,  was  so  delighted  with  the  story,  that 
she  made  me  a  party  in  all  her  visits,  to  give  me 
new  occasions  of  relating  it ;  but  happening  one 
evening  to  steal  a  little  abruptly  upon  the  retirement 
of  this  lady,  I  discovered  her  in  the  prettiest  famili- 
arity imaginable  with  the  harlequin  of  a  strolliog 
company. 

*^  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  fever  carried  mj 
mother  to  her  grave.  My  father  for  some  weeks  was 
inconsolable ;  but  making  an  acquaintance  with  an 
inn-keeper's  daughter  in  the  village,  and  marryiBg 
her  soon  after,  he  became  the  gayest  man  alive. 
By  the  direction  of  my  new  mother,  who,  for  m»- 
known  reasons,  grew  uneasy  at  my  prying  disposi- 
tion, I  was  sentenced  to  a  grammar-school  at  fiftj 
miles'  distance.  Mortified  as  I  was  at  first,  I  begaa 
early  to  relish  this  change  of  life.  A  new  world  was 
open  to  me  for  discovery  :  I  wormed  myself  into  the 
secrets  of  every  boy,  and  made  immediate  infonna- 
tion  to  the  master.  Many  were  the  whippings  upon 
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lese  occasions ;  but  as  my  heart  always  felt  for  the 
lischiefs  of  my  tongue,  I  was  the  first  to  condole 
ith  the  8u£Perer,  and  escaped  suspicion  by  my  hu- 
lanitj.  But  all  human  enjoyments  are  transitory. 
;  happened  in  the  course  of  my  discoveries,  that 
f  a  perverse  boy's  denying  the  fact  he  was  charged 
ithy  I  was  unfortunately  called  up  to  give  evidence 
gainst  him  ;  and  though  I  delivered  it  with  the 
rictest  regard  to  truth,  I  found  the  whole  school 
I  combination  against  me,  and  every  one  branded 
le  with  the  name  of  tell-tale. 

^*  From  this  unlucky  accident,  hardly  a  day  pass- 
1  bat  I  was  called  upon  to  answer  mcts  which  I 
srer  committed,  and  was  as  certainly  punished  for 
snying  them.  I  was  buflfeted  and  abused  by  every 
and  then  whipped  for  quarrelling;  or  if  any 
ling  was  missing  in  the  school,  it  was  constantly 
lund  in  one  of  my  coat  pockets,  or  locked  up  safely 
L  my  trunk.  During  this  continued  state  of  perse- 
ation,  I  wrote  repeatedly  to  my  father  for  leave  to 
^urn  home :  but  the  government  of  that  family 
as  transferred,  and  admittance  to  it,  even  at  com- 
lOD  vacation  times,  denied  me.  At  the  end  of  five 
sarsy  however,  and,  as  you  will  soon  be  informed^ 
»  my  utter  disgrace,  I  obtained  the  favour  of  pass- 
ig  the  Christmas  holidays  at  home. 

**  The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  perceived  at 
reakfast,  by  the  demure  looks  of  the  maid,  and  now 
id  then  a  side  wink  at  her  mistress,  that  there 
ere  secrets  in  the  family.  It  was  not  long  before 
discovered  some  particular  familiarities  between 
ly  mother-in-law  and  a  spruce  exciseman  in  the 
eighbourhood.  The  room  I  lay  in  was  the  next  to 
ers;  but  unadvisedly  attempting  a  small  peep- 
[>le  in  the  wainscot,  1  unluckily  bored  through  the 
ice  of  my  father's  picture,  which  hung  on  the  other 
de ;  by  which  misfortune  I  underwent  the  morti- 
s  2 
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fication  of  a  discovery,  and  the  severest  discipline! 
ever  felt.  Stung  with  the  reproaches  I  met  with 
from  this  adventure,  I  doubled  my  assiduities,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  one  aflemooD  in 
the  garden,  that  the  exciseman  and  my  mother  were 
made  of  the  very  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  pn- 
rate  and  my  aunt.  My  father  happening  to  be  en* 
gaged  at  the  next  village,  I  had  time  to  ^  from 
house  to  house  to  inform  the  parish  of  his  disgrace: 
but  how  great  was  my  surprise,  when  at  my  retom 
home,  instead  of  gaining  credit  to  my  story,  my  mo- 
ther had  art  enough  to  turn  the  mischief  upon  mr- 
myself,  and  to  get  me  driven  out  of  doors  as  Ae 
most  wicked  of  incendiaries. 

Eqraged  as  I  was  at  my  father's  inhumanit^i  I 
fell  upon  my  knees  in  the  street,  and  made  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  enter  his  doors  again,  whatever  miseij 
might  be  the  consequence.  With  this  resolution, 
and  somewhat  more  than  a  guinea  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  had  saved  from  the  benefactions  of  some 
particular  friends  at  my  return  from  school,  I  took 
the  road,  by  moon-light,  for  London.  Nothing  re- 
markable occurred  to  me  on  the  way,  till  the  lart 
mile  of  my  journey ;  when  joining  company  with  a 
very  civil  gentleman,  who  was  kind  enough  to  con- 
duct me  over  the  fields  from  Islington,  and  giving 
him  a  history  of  my  life,  I  found  this  humane 
stranger  so  touched  with  my  misfortunes,  as  to 
offer  me  a  bed  at  his  own  house,  and  a  supply  of 
whatever  money  I  wanted,  till  provision  could  be 
made  for  me.  Such  unexpected  generosity  drew 
tears  from  me.  I  thanked  him  for  his  goodness; 
and  showing  him  a  guinea, which  was  yet  unbroken, 
I  told  him  the  favour  of  his  house  would  be  sufficient 
obligation.  I  was  indeed  a  little  surprised  to  find 
at  that  very  instant  my  benefactor's  pistol  at  my 
breast,  and  a  menace  of  immediate  death,  if  I  re- 
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iised  to  deliver :  but  you  will  imngine,  Mr.  Fitz- 
^daniy  that  I  could  withhold  nothing  from  so  kind 
i  friend ;  and  obligations  being  thus  mutual  between 
IS9  he  left  me  to  pursue  my  way  with  a  few  half- 
»ence  in  my  pocket. 

**  To  particularize  my  distresses  on  my  first  arrival 
D  towDy  would  be  to  write  a  volume  instead  of  a 
etter*  In  a  short  time  my  inquisitive  talents  were 
aken  notice  of,  and  I  commenced  business  in  the 
mt  of  retainer  to  a  bailiff's  follower:  but  forgetting 
hat  secrecy  was  necessary  to  my  commission,  I 
iommunicated  my  errand  wherever  I  was  sent  upon 
he  look  out,  and  gave  many  a  fine  gentleman  time 
o  escape.  This  employment,  though  of  short  du- 
ation,  got  me  a  natural  interest  among  the  lawyers ; 
nd  by  the  merit  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  writing 
;  tolerable  hand,  I  succeeded  m  time  to  the  smart 
KMt  of  clerk  to  a  solicitor.  But  here  too  it  was  my 
diafortune  to  be  a  little  too  unguarded  in  my  disco- 
eries,  for  happening  sometimes  to  be  sent  abroad 
rith  bills  of  costs  for  business  never  done,  and  fees 
lever  paid,  I  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  any 
bing  irom  the  clients,  and  was  discarded  as  a  be- 
rayer  of  my  master's  secrets.  In  the  course  of  a 
sw  years  I  was  obliged  to  combat  necessity  in  the 
anous  characters  of  a  poet,  a  ballad-singer,  a  sol- 
ier,  a  tooth-drawer,  a  mountebank,  an  actor,  and 
travelling  tutor  to  a  Buck.  In  this  last  post,  I 
light  have  lived  with  ease  and  profit,  if  I  could 
ave  concealed  from  my  pupil  that  he  was  the 
lague  of  every  country  he  came  to,  and  the  dis- 
race  of  his  own.  By  gradual  progression,  and 
living  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French,  I 
086  in  time  to  be  assistant-secretary  to  an  envoy 
broad.  Here  it  was  that  my  inquiring  mind  began 
9  be  of  service  to  me ;  but  happening  in  a  few 
lontbs  to  make  discovery  of  certain  transactions 
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not  much  to  the  honour  of  my  master,  and  being  de- 
tected in  transmitting  them  to  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land, I  was  discarded  from  my  office  with  contempt 
and  beggary.  Upon  this  occasion  my  necessities 
hurried  me  to  an  act  of  guilt,  that  my  conscience 
will  for  ever  upbraid  me  with :  •  for  being  thus  de- 
serted in  a  country  where  charity  was  unfashionable} 
and  reduced  to  the  very  point  of  starving,  I  re- 
nounced my  religion  for  breads  and  became  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Mendicants  of  St.  Francis.  Under  the 
sanctity  of  this  habit,  and  from  the  example  of  the 
brotherhood,  I  led  a  life  of  profligacy  and  wanton- 
ness. But  though  my  conscience  was  subdued,  mj' 
tongue  retained  its  freedom:  for  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune one  day,  through  ignorance  of  my  company^ 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  a  lady's  confession  to  her 
own  husband.  The  story  began  to  spread ;  and  it 
was  by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  I  found  the  means  of 
escaping  with  life. 

"  At  my  return  into  England,  I  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  my  apostasy ;  and  by  the  favour  of  a 
certain  great  man,  became  of  consequence  enough 
for  the  service  of  a  ministerial  writer.  My  perform- 
ances for  some  time  were  highly  applauded :  but 
being  a  little  too  fond  of  communicating  objections 
for  the  sake  of  answering  them,  I  was  accused  of 
weakening  the  cause,  and  ordered  to  look  out  for 
other  employment.  Enraged  at  the  injustice  of  this 
treatment,  I  devoted  my  pen  to  the  service  of  pa- 
triotism ;  but  being  somewhat  too  indiscreet  in  my 
zeal,  and  occasionally  hinting  to  the  world  that  my 
employers  were  only  contending  for  power,  I  had 
the  sentence  of  dismission  passed  upon  me  for  in- 
advertency. 

Being  thus  driven  from  all  employment,  and 
neither  inclined  nor  able  to  conquer  the  bent  of  my 
mind,  1  began  seriously  to  consider  how  1  nug^' 
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1  this  very  disposition  to  advantage.  In  the 
8t  of  these  reflections  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
es  were  naturally  open-hearted  like  myself,  and 
;  if  I  tendered  them  my  services,  and  supplied 
n  with  scandal  upon  all  their  acquaintance,  I 
ht  find  my  account*in  it.  But  as  wicked  as  this 
n  is  thought  to  be,  and  as  knowing  as  I  was  in 
It  was  doing  in  it,  I  soon  found  that  the  real 
arrences  of  life  were  too  insipid  for  the  attention 
bese  fair  ones,  and  that  I  must  add  invention  to 
or  be  looked  upon  as  a  trifler.  I  accordingly 

about  tne  with  all  my  might,  and  by  a  judicious 
ture  of  truth  and  lies,  succeeded  so  well,  that  in 

than  two  months  I  carried  off  a  dowager  of 
lity,  and  am  at  present  a  very  resigned  widower 
1  a  handsome  fortune. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  history  ;  and  as  I  cannot  keep 
thing  I  know,  and  as  I  know  almost  every  thing 
:  people  would  wish  to  keep,  I  intend  myself  the 
our  of  corresponding  with  you  oflten  ;  and  am, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  NIC  LIMBERTONGUE.*' 

accept  of  Mr.  Limbertongue's  correspondence 
li  all  my  heart.  The  varieties  he  has  experienced 

enable  him  to  furnish  useful  cautions,  and  in- 
icdve  entertainment.  The  ladies  will  be  taught 
ivoid  scandal  by  virtue ;  and  the  men  either  to 
>rm  or  conceal  their  vices,  while  the  tell-tale  is 
oad. 
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No.  S6.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1758. 


I  WAS  formerly  acquainted  with  a  very  honest  oU 
gentleman,  who,  as  often  as  he  was  asked  at  the 
tavern  how  his  wife  did,  never  failed  to  assare  ai» 
^  that  he  did  not  come  abroad  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
his  wife.'  I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  thoK 
persons  who  are  married  to  the  town  for  at  lent 
eight  months  in  the  year,  would,  upon  their  remotal 
into  the  country,  forget  the  amusements  of  it,  and 
attach  themselves  to  those  pleasures  which  are  to 
be  found  in  groves  and  gardens^  in  exercise  and 
temperance.  But  as  fond  as  we  are  of  variety,  and 
as  pleasing  as  the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be,  it  is  observable  that  in  aO 
the  large  villages  near  London,  the  summer  seenu 
only  to  be  endured,  as  it  is  made  to  resemble  the 
winter  in  town.  Routs,  visits,  assemblies,  and 
meetings  for  drinking,  are  all  the  pleasures  that  are 
attended  to  ;  while  the  meadows  and  corn  fiddiy 
where 

—  the  milk-maid  singeth  blj'the^ 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

are  neglected  and  despised. 

I  have  received  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  which, 
for  its  candour  and  good  sense,  I  shall  lay  before  nay 
readers  for  the  speculation  of  to-day. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  In  this  season  of  universal  migration,  when  the 
fireworks  of  Marybone,  and  the  tin-works  of  Vaux- 
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ill  are  deserted  for  the  salutary  springs  of  Tun- 
idge,  Cheltenham,  and  Scarborough;  it  would 
)t  be  amiss,  methinks,  if  you  were  to  give  us  your 
linion  of  those  seats  of  idleness  and  pleasure, 
»Ith  and  gaiety.  Or  suppose  you  should  extend 
mr  views  still  further,  and  tell  us  what  you  think 
general  of  summer  amusements,  and  the  fashion- 
Je  employments  of  rural  life  ?  To  supply  in  some 
eamire  this  defect,  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you 
th  the  principal  occurrences  that  engaged  my 
Cehtion  very  lately,  in  a  ten  days'  retirement  in  the 
untry. 

^  As  the  friend  I  visited  was  a  man  who  had 
en  much  of  the  world ;  as  his  wife  and  daughters 
sre  adorned  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  gen- 
el  life;  and  as  they  were  no  less  admired  for  their 
iderstandings  than  their  persons ;  my  expectation 
18  raised  and  flattered  with  the  pleasing,  yet  rea- 
oable  thought  of  passing  my  time  with  no  less  im- 
rovement  than  delight,  in  a  situation  where  art  and 
iture  conspired  to  indulge  my  utmost  wishes. — 
ut  how  grievously  disappointed  was  I  to  find,  that 
henever  I  walked  out  I  must  walk  alone ;  and  even 
len  was  sure  to  be  reproached :  in  the  afternoon, 
nr  rising  before  the  bottle  was  out ;  and  in  the 
^ening,  for  breaking  a  set  of  cards !  The  former 
art  of  my  conduct  disobliged  the  men,  and  the 
itter  offended  the  ladies.  Scarce  could  I  reach  the 
ad  of  the  avenue,  before  my  friend,  with  a  gentle 


ardly  could  I  contemplate  the  view  from  the  ter- 
ace,  before  Miss  Kitty  would  come  running  to  tell 
le  that  the  rubber  was  up,  and  that  it  was  my  turn 
0  cut  in.  This,  I  doubt,  is  too  general  a  complaint 
o  be  soon  redressed ;  yet  it  is  not  less  a  grievance. 
Chat  persons  so  well  qualified  for  giving  and  re- 
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ceiving  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  should  thus 
agree  to  banish  thought,  at  least  all  subjects  tbtt 
are  worth  the  thinking  of,  must  be  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  polite  life.  That 
a  season,  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  nature  appetr 
to  such  advantage,  should  be  thus  thrown  away, 
and  as  much  disregarded  as  the  depth  of  winter, 
seems  utterly  inexcusable,  and  in  some  degree  ia* 
moral.  *  How,'  thought  I  to  myself,  '  can  talentt 
designed  for  the  noblest  purposes  be  thus  penrerted 
to  the  meanest  ?  Is  it  the  sole  province  of  wit  to 
give  toasts,  and  of  beauty  to  shuffle  cards?  Hov 
are  the  faculties  of  reason  suspended,  while  tbeie 
of  passion  alone  prevail  1  Since  it  is  no  less  certaia 
that  the  sweetest  temper  may  be  destroyed  by  cardli 
than  that  the  best  constitution  may  be  ruioed  hj 
wine/  These  were  my  usual  reflections  aa  I  k- 
turned  to  my  company,  chagrined  and  disappointed 
at  the  loss  of  a  walk,  which,  though  a  solitary  ooe, 
1  should  always  prefer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle, 
or  a  party  at  whist  by  daylight,  in  the  best  assembly 
in  England. 

Be  so  good  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  as  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  injured  nature,  and  remonstrate  loudly 
against  this  enormous  barbarity  of  killing  the  sum- 
mer. Let  cards  prevail  in  winter,  and  in  cities  only: 
too  much  of  them  do  we  see  in  this  great,  town  to 
desire  them  elsewhere.  Let  drinking  be  confined 
to  election  dinners  and  corporation  feasts,  and  not 
continue,  as  it  too  much  does,  imperceptibly  to 
make  havock  of  our  private  families.  Assure  the 
ladies,  the  young  ones  I  mean,  that  however  dieir 
mothers  may  instruct  them  by  example,  or  what- 
ever they  themselves  may  think,  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointment, hope  and  fear,  are  no  improvers  of  their 
beauty  :  that  Venus  never  kept  her  court  at  a  rout; 
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tnd  that  the  arrows  of  Cupid  afe  not  winged  with 
cards.  Let  them  take  but  one  walk,  and  the  milk- 
maid that  gives  them  a  syllabub  at  the  end  of  it, 
vrill  convince  them  that  air  and  exercise  are  the 
true  preservatives  of  health  and  beauty,  and  will 
add  more  lively  bloom  and  fresher  roses  to  their 
dieeks  than  all  the  rouge  of  French  art,  or  all  the 
Boah  of  English  avarice.  Inform  the  men,  if  they 
know  it  not  already,  that  though  they  may  esteem 
Gbamaelves  sober  when  they  are  not  dead  drunk, 
IqmI  possibly  may  never  be  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 

CI  drinking  to  any  degree  of  excess  will  certainly 
It,  if  not  totally  ruin  their  constitutions,  and  be 
lie  aure,  though  perhaps  slow,  occasions,  of  rheu- 
aatiania,  gouts,  dropsies,  and  death  itself.  Many 
instances  of  this  will  occur  in  the  sphere  of  every 
Mie's  acquaintance;  and  if  some  of  the  deceased  have 
lived  fifly  or  sixty  years,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  had  this  barbarous  custom  never  prevailed, 
Lheir  lives  might  have  been  extended  to  at  least 
leventy  or  eighty. 

In  short,  while  these  practices  continue,  by 
irhich  every  rural  delight  is  entirely  lost,  country 
leats  may  be  esteemed  an  idle  expense,  and  a  use- 
ess  burthen.  London  is  certainly  the  fittest  place 
for  either  the  bottle  or  cards :  it  is  there  that  the 
jentlemen  may  pursue  the  one,  and  the  ladies  the 
Ither,  without  being  interrupted  by  such  trouble- 
MMDe  guests  as  myself,  who  may  be  now  and  then 
lesirous  of  picking  a  nosegay,  or  of  listening  to  the 
ughtingale.  For  in  vain  does  nature  lavish  her 
:haTms,  if  they  are  thus  neglected  ;  in  vain  do  the 
)irds  sing,  if  no  one  hears  them ;  and  in  vain  do  the 
lowers  blow,  if  they  blow 

—  unseen, 

And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

But  if  these  polite  persons  will  continue  to  re- 
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side  in  the  summer  at  their  country  seats,  merely 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  it  would  be  no  unfriendly 
office  to  spare  them  the  mortification  of  continoally 
gazing  upon  unwelcome  objects.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  fix  their  attention  to  the  most  important 
concerns,  I  would  humbly  propose,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  the  proposal  would  meet  with  their  approbation, 
that  immediately  after  dinner  the  windows  be  dosed, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
wax  candles ;  by  which  means  the  gentlemen  ofer 
their  bottle,  in  one  room,  may  uninterruptedly 
harangue  on  hounds  and  horses,  while  the  ladies,  ia 
another,  may  be  shut  up  till  midnight  with  caidl 
and  counters.  And  that  the  latter  may  be  apaiel 
the  disquiet  of  having  recourse  on  a  Sunday  to  fiekb 
and  gardens,  I  mean,  if  their  mammas  or  hasbaadi 
should  happen  to  be  so  enthusiastically  rigid  as  to. 
forbid  gaming  upon  that  day,  let  it  be  lawfU  kt 
them  to  lie  abed  and  study  Mr..Hoyle. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  RUSTICUS.** 


No.  37.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 175S. 


The  following  letter  is  written  with  so  much  nature 
and  simplicity,  that  rather  than  curtail  it  of  iti 
length,  1  have  thought  proper,  as  I  once  did  before, 
to  extend  my  paper  to  another  half  sheet. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

**1au  the  widow  of  a  merchant,  with  whom  I  lived 
loppily,  and  in  a£9uence  of  many  years.  We  had 
lo  children,  and  when  he  died  he  left  me  all  he 
uid ;  but  his  affairs  were  so  involved,  that  the  ba- 
Bnce  which  I  received,  after  having  gone  through 
Duch  expense  and  trouble,  was  no  more  than  one 
housand  pounds.  This  sum  I  placed  in  the  hands 
if  a  friend  of  my  husband's,  who  was  reckoned  a 
[ood  man  in  the  city,  and  who  allowed  me  an  in- 
srest  of  four  per  cent,  for  my  capital ;  and  with  this 
brty  pounds  a  year  I  retired,  and  boarded  in  a  vil- 
age  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London. 

There  was  an  old  lady  of  great  fortune  in  that 
leighbourhood,  who  visited  oflen  at  the  house  where 
[  lodged :  she  pretended,  after  a  short  acquaintance, 
jo  take  a  great  liking  to  me:  she  professed  a  friend- 
ihip  for  me,  and  at  length  persuaded  me  to  come 
ind  live  with  her. 

Between  the  time  of  taking  this  my  resolution 
ind  putting  it  into  execution,  I  was  informed  that 
this  lady,  whom  I  shall  call  Lady  Mary,  was  very 
unequal  in  her  humours,  and  treated  her  inferiors 
ind  dependents  with  that  insolence  which  she  ima- 
pned  her  superior  fortune  gave  her  a  right  to  make 
use  of. 

But  as  I  was  neither  her  relation  nor  dependent, 
md  as  all  that  I  desired  from  her  was  common 
civility,  I  thought  that  whenever  her  ladyship  or  her 
house  became  disagreeable  to  me,  I  could  retire  to 
my  old  quarters,  and  live  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
did  before  I  became  acquainted  with  her ;  and  upon 
Ihe  strength  of  this  reasoning,  I  packed  up  my 
clothes,  paid  off  my  lodgings,  and  was  conveyed  by 
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my  Lady  Mary  in  her  own  coach  to  her  mansion- 
house. 

"  For  the  first  year  she  treated  me  with  civility  and 
confidence;  but  in  that  time  I  could  not  help 
observing  that  she  had  no  affection:  for  any  body. 
I  found  out  that  she  did  not  love  her  nearest  rda- 
tions,  who  were  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  therefore  I  gave  butlitde 
credit  to  all  the  protestations  of  friendship  whick 
she  was  continually  making  to  me. 

She  told  me  all  that  she  knew,  and  more  thanibe 
knew ;  and  insinuated  to  me»  that  I  was  to  look 
upon  the  trust  she  reposed  in  me  as  the  sfcrongeit  | 
proof  of  the  highest  friendship.  But  these  insiDiia- 
tions  lost  their  effect ;  for  I  knew  by  experienceb 
that  there  are  many  people,  of  which  number  ber 
ladyship  was  one,  that  often  have  a  need  to  unbosooi 
themselves,  who  must  have  somebody  to  impirt 
their  secrets  to,  and  who,  when  they  know  an^  thing 
that  ought  not  to  be  told,  are  never  at  ease  till  they 
tell  it. 

"  But  to  proceed  in  my  story.  One  day,  when  her 
ladyship  had  treated  me  with  uncommon  kindnetf, 
for  my  having  taken  her  part  in  a  dispute  with  one 
of  her  relations,  I  received  a  letter  from  London, 
to  inform  me  that  the  person  in  whose  hands  I  had 
placed  my  fortune,  and  who  till  that  time  had  paid 
my  interest  money  very  exactly,  was  broke,  and 
had  fied  the  kingdom. 

Lady  Mary,  in  her  fits  of  friendship,  had  offered 
me  presents,  and  perhaps  the  oftener,  because  I 
always  refused  them.  She  had  sometimes  told  me 
how  desirous  she  was  to  do  me  good  in  any  thing 
that  lay  within  her  power.  But  in  those  days  I  had 
the  inexpressible  happiness  of  having  no  wish  of 
view  beyond  what  my  little  fortune  could  afford  me; 
and  I  was  truly  sensible  of,  and  blessed  in,  tlie  heart* 
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tit  satisfaction  of  independence.  Imagine  then> 
ir,  what  I  felt  at  the  receipt  of  the  above-men- 
oned  letter.  All  that  I  shall  say  to  you  about  what 
produced,  is,  that  I  took  my  resolution  imme- 
lately.  I  carried  the  letter  in  my  hand  to  Lady 
Imry ;  but  before  I  gave  it  to  her,  I  told  her,  that 
had  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship, 
dd  that  I  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  kindness 
ith  which  she  treated  me.  I  put  her  in  mind  of 
le  presents  which  she  had  offered  me,  and  added, 
mt  while  I  was  not  in  want  of  her  assistance,  I 
lought  it  wrong  to  accept  of  them ;  but  the  time 
•tt  now  come  when  her  friendship  was  likely  to  be- 
Dine  my  only  support ;  that  it  would  be  unjust  in 
le  to  suspect  that  I  should  nut  receive  it ;  and  that 
le  letter  I  then  gave  her  would  tell  her  all,  and 
Mure  my  tears. 

**  Her  ladyship  immediately  read  it  over  with 
lore  attention  than  emotion ;  but  after  returning  it 
9  me,-  she  embraced  me  and  assured  me,  in  a  con- 
olmg  voice,  that  however  great  my  misfortunes 
light  be,  she  could  not  help  feeling  some  satifac- 
ion  in  thinking,  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  alleviate 
tiem,  by  giving  me  proofs  of  her  unalterable  friend- 
bip ;  that  her  house,  her  table,  her  servants,  should 
Iways  continue  to  be  mine  ;  that  we  should  never 
art  while  we  lived,  and  that  I  should  feel  no  change 
1  my  condition  from  this  unhappy  alteration  of  my 
ircumstances. 

To  any  body  that  knew  her  ladyship  less  than 

did,  these  words  would  have  afforded  matter  of 
reat  consolation  ;  but  when  I  retired  to  my  cham- 
er,  and  reflected  upon  my  past  and  present  situa- 
ioD,  I  saw  that  I  had  every  thing  to  regret  in  the 
ne»  and  very  little  to  hope  for  from  the  other  ;  and 
)e  following  day  convinced  me  of  the  manner  in 
hich  I  was  to  lead  my  future  life. 

t2 
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"Whenever  Lady  Mary  spoke  tome,  she  had 
hitherto  called  me  Mrs.  Truman ;  but  fhe  very  next 
morning  at  breakfast  she  left  out  Mrs. ;  and  upon 
no  greater  provocation  than  breaking  a  tea-cup,  she 
made  me  thoroughly  sensible  of  her  superiority  and 
my  dependence.  *  Lord !  Truman,  you  are  so  awk- 
ward I  Pra)'  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  or  we 
shall  not  live  long  together.  Do  you  think  I  can 
afford  to  have  my  china  broke  at  this  rate,  and  main- 
tain you  into  the  bargain  ?' 

From  this  moment  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
name  and  character  of  friend,  which  I  had  hitnerto 
maintained  with  a  little  dignity,  and  to  take  up  that 
which  the  French  call  complaisantey  and  the  English 
humble  companion.  But  it  did  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
a  week  I  was  reduced  to  be  as  miserable  a  toad-eater 
as  any  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word  is  a  servant ;  except  that  the  toad-eater 
has  the  honour  of  dining  with  ray  lady,  and  the 
misfortune  of  receiving  no  wages. 

The  beginning  of  my  servitude  was  being  em- 
ployed in  small  business  in  her  ladyship's  own  pre- 
sence.— Truman  fetch  this ;  Truman,  carry  that; 
Truman,  ring  the  bell ;  Truman,  fill  up  the  pot;  Tru- 
man, pour  out  the  coffee ;  Truman,  stir  the  fire; 
Truman,  call  a  servant ;  Truman,  get  me  a  glass  of 
water,  and  put  me  in  mind  to  take  my  drops. 

The  second  part  of  my  service  was  harder.  I 
was  a  good  housewife ;  I  understood  preser?ingi 
pickling,  and  pastry,  perfectly  well ;  I  was  no  bad 
inil liner,  and  I  was  very  well  skilled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  dairy.  All  these  little  talents  I  had 
frequently  produced,  sometimes  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, and  sometimes  to  make  my  court  to  my  lady. 
But  now  what  had  been  my  diversion  became  roj 
employment :  my  lady  could  touch  no  sweetmeat, 
pickle,  tart,  or  cheesecake,  but  what  was  the  work 
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if  my  hands.  I  made  up  all  her  linen ;  I  mended 
md  sometimes  washed  her  lace  ;  the  butter  she  eats 
svery  morning  is  all  of  my  churning,  and  I  make 
sver^  slip-coat  cheese  that  is  brought  to  her  table ; 
laid  if  any  of  these  my  various  works  miscarry,  I  am 
icolded  or  pouted  at,  as  much  as  if  I  was  hired  and 
laid  for  every  branch  of  the  different  employments 
:o  which  I  am  put. 

This  degradation  of  mine  has  not  escaped  the 
iyes  of  the  quick -sighted  servants.  The  change  in 
ny  situation  has  produced  a  total  one  in  their  be- 
uviour.  There  is  hardly  a  chambermaid  that  will 
>riog  me  up  a  bottle  of  water  into  my  room,  or  a 
botman  that  will  give  me  a  glass  of  small  beer  at 
Unner. 

I  must  now  give  you  an  account  of  certain  re- 
ralations  which  I  am  enjoined  to  observe  at  table* 
[  am  absolutely  forbid  to  taste  any  dish  that  is  eat- 
ible  cold  as  well  as  hot,  or  that  may  be  hashed  for 
nipper.  By  this  I  am  prevented  from  eating  of 
most  dishes  that  come  before  us.  I  must  never  taste 
soiled  or  roast  beef ;  and  ham,  and  venison-pasty 
ire  equally  contraband.  Fowls,  chicken,  and  all 
lorts  of  game,  come  under  the  article  of  prohibited 
^oods;  and  though  I  see  brawn  and  sturgeon  served 
im  every  day  during  the  whole  winter,  I  am  no  more 
the  better  for  them  than  Tantalus  was  for  his  apples; 
smd  really  sometimes  I  eat  as  little  as  those  who  dine 
witii  duke  Humphry,  or  as  Sancho  did  when  he  was 


that  I  have  not  tasted  a  glass  of  wine  in  our  house 
br  some  years,  and  that  punch,  bishop,  cool  tank- 
ird,  and  negus  are  equally  denied  me ;  and  I  never 
must  touch  any  fruit,  unless  when  I  am  to  pre- 
leire  it. 

"The  rewards  I  receive  for  the  service  I  do,  and 
t3 


made 


of  Barataria.   To  this  I  may  add. 
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the  restraint  which  I  submit  to,  consist  in  having 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
vided you  exclude  money  out  of  the  number.  lam 
clothed  out  of  Lady  Mary's  wardrobe  ;  and  I  have 
offended  Mrs.  Pinup,  her  ladyship's  woman,  past 
all  forgiveness,  because  her  ladyship  chooses  that 
I  should  not  go  naked  about  the  house. 

"  Not  being  much  used  to  a  coach,  I  am  gene- 
rally sick  with  sitting  backwards  in  one.  This  my 
lady  knows  perfectly  well ;  but  since  I  entered  into 
my  state  of  dependance,  I  am  constantly  oblieed 
to  let  her  sit  forwards  alone  in  the  daily  airings  &at 
we  take  upon  the  adjacent  common. 

You  have  already  seen.  Sir,  that  I  dothewodc 
of  most  of  the  servants  in  the  house :  but  I  most 
now  descend  a  little  lower,  and  acquaint  you  with 


submit  to. 

*^  I  have  already  hinted  to  you,  that  my  lady  has 
no  real  friendship  for  either  man  or  woman.  Her 
affections  are  settled  upon  the  brute  creation,  for 
whom  she  expresses  incredible  tenderness.  You 
would  take  her  monkey  to  be  her  eldest  son,  by  the 
care  she  shows  of  him and  she  could  not  be  more 
indulgent  to  her  favourite  daughter  than  sheistober 
lap-dog;  she  has  a  real  friendship  for  her  parrot; 
and  the  other  day  she  expressed  much  more  joy  at 
the  safe  delivery  of  a  beloved  cat,  than  shehaddone^ 
some  months  before  at  the  birth  of  her  grandson. 

It  is  my  province  to  tend,  wait  upon,  andserre 
this  favourite  part  of  the  family.  I  am  made  answer- 
able for  all  their  faults  ;  and  if  any  of  them  aresicki 
it  is  I  that  am  to  blame.  It  was  through  my  negli- 
gence that  Pug  broke  my  lady's  finest  set  of  chim; 
and  my  forgetting  to  give  Veny  her  dinner  wii 
the  occasloiY  dear  creature's  illness.  PoU'J 


some  abject  employments,  which 
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«ilence  is  oflten  attributed  to  my  ill  usage  ;  and  the 
murder  of  two  or  three  kittens  has  been  most  un- 


"  I  DOW  come  to  some  grievances  of  another  kind,  ^ 
which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own,  but  which  are 
necessary  to  be  told. 

"  My  lady  has,  for  the  humour  in  her  eyes,  by 
the  bye  I  make  all  her  eye- water,  three  issues  ;  one 
in  each  arm,  and  one  in  her  back.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  her  own  woman  being  one  day  con6ned 
to  her  bed,  I  was  desired  to  perform  the  operation 
of  dressing  them  in  her  stead ;  and  unfortunately 
I  acquitted  myself  of  the  task  so  much  to  my  lady's 
satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Pinup  has  been  turned  out 
<ji  that  office,  which  is  given  to  me,  and  I  am  afraid 
It  is  a  place  for  life. 

There  was  another  thing  happened  to  me  last 
year  which  deserves  to  be  inserted  in  this  letter,  and 
which,  though  it  made  me  cry,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
make  other  people  laugh. 

"  Lady  Mary,  out  of  the  few  teeth  she  had  left, 
bad  one  that  had  the  impudence  to  ache  and  keep 
lier  ladyship  awake  for  two  nights  together ;  upon 
this,  Mr.  Mercy,  the  surgeon,  was  sent  for,  who, 
upon  viewing  the  affected  part,  declared  immedi- 
ately for  extraction.  This  put  my  lady  into  a  ter- 
rible agony  :  she  declared  she  never  had  a  tooth 
-drawn  in  her  life,  and  that  she  could  never  be 
brought  to  undergo  it,  unless  she  saw  the  same 
operation  performed  upon  somebody  else  in  her 
presence.  Upon  this  all  the  servants  were  sum- 
moned, and  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  one 
after  the  other  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  for  her  ser- 
'vice ;  but  they  all  refused,  and  chose  rather  to  lose 
their  places  than  their  teeth.  Lady  Mary  addressed 
herself  to  me,  and  conjured  me  by  the  long  friend- 
ship that  h^d  subsisted  between  us,  audb^ 
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obligations  I  had  already  to  her,  and  those  she  was 
determined  to  confer  upon  me,  to  grant  her  this 
request.  I  blush  to  tell  you  that  I  yielded,  and 
parted  with  a  fine  white  sound  tooth :  but  what 
will  you  say  when  I  also  tell  you,  that  after  I  had 
lost  mine,  Mr.  Mercy  was  at  last  sent  away  with- 
out drawing  her  ladyship's. 

Lady  Mary  takes  great  quantities  of  phy8ic,aiid 
part  of  my  business  is  to  prepare  and  make  up  the 
doses;  but  what  is  still  worse,  her  ladyship  will 
swallow  nothing  till  I  have  tasted  it  in  her  presencei 
I  also  make  and  administer  all  the  water-gruel  that 
she  drinks  with  her  physic,  and  am  forced  to  attend 
her  with  camomile  tea,  when  she  takes  a  Tonut 
This  last  is  hard  duty,  as  it  not  only  makes  me 
constantly  sick,  but  as  often  stains  my  only  gown 
and  apron. 

I  have  now^  Sir,  done  with  all  my  bodily  hard- 
ships, and  shall  proceed  to  a  grievance,  which  licf 
heavier  on  me  than  all  I  have  already  mentioned; 
I  mean  that  perpetual  sacrifice  of  truth,  which  I 
am  forced  to  make  for  her  ladyship's  service. 

Lady  Mary  is  about  sixty-five,  and  labours  un- 
der a  vice,  which  sometimes  persons  of  the  same  sex 
and  age  are  subject  to ;  I  mean  that  of  telling  long 
and  improbable  stories.  She  has  a  fine  invention, 
which  often  carries  her  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
possibility.  She  deals  largely  in  the  marvellouS) 
and  whenever  she  perceives  that  she  has  made  the 
company  stare  a  little  too  much,  she  constantly 
appeals  to  me  for  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  I  never 
heard  before ;  but  of  which  I  am  declared  to  be  ao 
eye-witness. 

**  Another  grievance  is,  that  my  lady  being  modi 
the  richest  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  nobody  of  an  inferior  fo^ 
tune  can  ever  be  in  the  right  in  any  dispute  which 
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Aay  happen  between  them ;  and  as  her  ladyship's 
arguments  are  generally  very  weak,  so  her  pas- 
sions are  very  strong  ;  and  what  she  wants  in  rea- 
son she  makes  up  in  anger,  which  sometimes  rises 
to  abuse :  and  in  all  these  disputes,  she  never  fails 
to  apply  to  me  as  an  equitable  judge,  for  my  deci- 
sion of  the  contest :  which  appeal  being  accompa- 
nied with  one  of  Colonel  Hernando's  looks,  sen- 
tence is  immediately  pronounced  in  her  favour ; 
fiur  what  can  reason  or  argument  do  against  fear 
snd  poverty  ?  These  unjust  judgements  have  made 
all  the  neighbours  my  enemies,  who  imagine  also, 
tbat,  by  this  behaviour  of  mine,  I  must  be  highly 
in  my  lady's  good  graces,  so  that  they  hate  what 
they  ought  to  compassionate,  and  envy  what  they 
should  rather  pity.  It  is  the  same  case  in  every 
quarrel  that  happens  between  her  ladyship  and  her 
own  relations.  I  am  made  the  witness  and  judge 
in  every  cause;  and  I  own  very  freely  that  my  tes- 
timony is  generally  false,  and  my  judgement  partial: 
so  that  upon  the  whole,  my  neighbours  hate  me, 
the  family  detest  me,  and  my  lady  herself  does  not 
love,  and  cannot  esteem  me. 

"  You  are  now,  Sir,  fully  informed  of  the  wretched 
life  I  lead ;  and  as  I  dare  say  that  there  are  many 
who  pass  their  days  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
you  will  do  them  and  me  a  singular  service  by 
printing  this  letter.  My  lady  takes  in  your  paper, 
and  lends  it  about  to  all  the  neighbours ;  and  there 
are  some  -features  of  my  condition  too  strongly 
drawn  to  be  mistaken  by  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
A  common  likeness  would  not  have  been  sufficient; 
but  such  a  caricature  as  I  have  painted,  must  strike 
and  be  known  at  first  sight,  and  perhaps  may  con- 
tribute to  change  my  scene  for  a  better.  But  one 
ihing  I  am  sure  of,  which  is,  that  no  alteration  that 
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can  happen  to  me  from  the  publishing  this  paper, 
can  be  for  the  worse. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  MARY  TRUMAN."  . 


N0.S8.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,1755. 


JSxilis  domus  est,  iM  non  et  multa  supmrtunif 
Et  dominum fitturU,  etprosunt fimbns, — 

Boa.  BfiR.  L  6. 4ft. 

That's  an  unfurnish'd  hcmse,  that  master  poor. 
Which  hath  things  necessary,  and  no  more.  cmcB. 

TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

There  is  a  species  of  luxury,  which  though 
you  must  often  have  observed,  I  do  not  find  i&A 
you  have  hitherto  taken*  notice  of.  I  mean  that 
extravagance  of  expense,  which  people  of  all  ranb 
and  conditions  are  daily  running  into  in  the  article 
of  furniture.  In  the  houses  of  the  great,  not  to 
mention  the  profusion  of  French  ornament,  and 
costly  glitter  of  every  room,  the  meanest  utcDsflf 
of  the  kitchen  are  all  of  plate.  But  it  is  not  upon 
the  follies  of  other  people  that  I  am  going  to  des- 
cant ;  it  is  of  myself  and  my  country-house,  or 
rather  of  my  wife  and  her  villa,  that  I  intend  to  be 
particular.  The  house  I  am  speaking  of,  together 
with  a  very  considerable  estate,  was  left  me  by  aa 
uncle  in  the  city,  with  whom  I  lived  from  the  age 
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)f  sixteen.  As  he  intended  me  for  trade,  you  may 
le  sure  he  gave  me  no  other  education,  a  little 
chool  learning  excepted,  than  what  was  necessary 
o  a  counting-house.  But  finding  myself  at  his 
leath  in  possession  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  I  resolved 

0  commence  gentleman;  and  accordingly  disposed 
»r  my  effects  in  business,  and  took  a  house  at  the 
ither  end  of  the  town. 

Here  I  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  qua- 
ity.  Who,  though  she  had  the  highest  notions  of 
lirth,  yet  from  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  want 
f  fortune,  condescended  to  give  me  her  hand,  not- 
^thstanding  the  meanness  of  my  family,  and  the 
liference  of  our  educations.  As  I  thought  myself 
xtremely  honoured  by  an  alliance  with  so  great  a 
idy,  I  gave  the  management  of  every  thing  into 
er  hands,  and  grew  as  indolent  as  if  I  had  really 
een  a  man  of  fashion.  My  wife  was  a  woman  of 
xceeding  fine  taste,  as  it  is  called;  or,  in  other 
^ords,  one  who  liked  to  have  every  thing  about 
er  in  the  newest  and  most  expensive  manner.  As 
son  as  I  brought  her  to  my  country-house,  I 
lought  she  would  have  fainted  away  at  the  sight 
r  my  furniture;  the  whole  of  it,  to  use  her  own 
'ordSy  was  so  frightful,  so  odious,  and  so  out  of 
ISte  1  Her  upholsterer  must  be  sent  for  that  in- 
»Dt !  for  there  was  no  enduring  life  in  the  midst 
Fso  much  antiquated  lumber.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
lat  I  had  entirely  new-furnished  the  house  about 
iree  months  before ;  but  though  every  thing  was 
xtremely  good  and  neat,  I  must  do  my  wife  the 
istice  to  own,  there  was  very  little  in  it  but  what 
as  of  real  use.  Early  the  next  day  down  comes 
le  upholsterer.    <  Lord,  Mr.  Kifang,'  says  she, 

1  am  glad  you  are  come.  Pray,  rest  yourself  a 
ttle ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  can't  find  a  chair  fit  for 
Christian  to  sit  down  upon.  Such  seats !  such 
acks!  such  legs!  such— but  they  are  so  of  a  piece 
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with  the  rest  of  the  furniture! — Dear  Kifang,  I  am 
glad  you  are  come/  So,  without  waiting  forhb 
reply,  or  suffering  him  to  sit  down,  she  conducted 
him  through  all  the  apartments,  except  the  offices, 
which  indeed  she  has  never  once  condescended  ta  \ 
visit  since  her  becoming  mistress  of  my  family. 

Mr.  Kifang,  who  is  said  to  be  of  Chinese  ex* 
traction,  and  who  must  be  allowed  to  understand 
his  business  as  well  as  any  man  alivcy  agreed  per- 
fectly with  her.  la'ship,  and  observed,  *  that  sadi 
out-of- fashion  things  might  do  well  enough  fort 
citizen ;  but  that  persons  of  quality  and  distinctioiii 
who  had  a  taste  and  all  that,  should  have  some- 
thing foreign  and  superb,  and  quite  in  aDOtlle^ 
guess  sort  of  a  manner.'  In  short.  Sir,  by  the  in* 
defatigable  zeal  of  this  Chinese  upholsterer,  in 
about  four  months  my  house  was  entirely  new  fur- 
nished; but  so  disguised  and  altered,  that  I  hardly 
knew  it  again. — There  is  not  a  bed,  a  table,  a 
chair,  or  even  a  grate,  that  is  not  twisted  into  so 
many  ridiculous  and  grotesque  figures,  and  so  de- 
corated with  the  heads,  beaks,  wings,  and  claws  rf 
birds  and  beasts,  that  Milton's 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chhueras  dire— p.  l.  U.  628. 

are  not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Every  room 
is  completely  covered  with  a  Wilton  carpet;  I  sup- 
pose to  save  the  floors,  which  are  all  new  laid,  and 
in  the  most  expensive  manner.  In  each  of  these 
rooms  is  a  pair  or  two  of  stands,  supported  by  dif- 
ferent figures  of  men  or  beasts,  on  which  are  placed 
branches  of  Chelsea  china;  representing  lions, 
bears,  and  other  animals,  holding  in  their  mouths 
or  paws,  sprigs  of  bay,  orange,  or  myrtle;  amoDg 
the  leaves  of  which  are  fixed  sockets  for  the  recep- 
tion of  wax  candle  s,  which  by  dispersing  the  ligW 
among  the  foliage,  I  own,  make  a  very  agreeable 
appearance.    But  I  can  see  no  use  for  the  lions 
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and  bears :  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  help  think- 
iiu^  it  A  little  unnatural ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
■iTluDds  of  savages  are  afraid  of  fire.  But  this  I 
■ubmit  to  you,  having  observed  of  late  several  wild 
beasts  exhibited  on  uie  stage,  without  their  show- 
ing the  least  surprise  at  the  lamps,  or  even  at  the 
kmd  shouts  of  applause  which  have  been  bestowed 
Opon  them  from  the  galleries.  The  upper  apart- 
vnenta  of  my  house,  which  were  before  handsomely 
muDSCOted,  are  now  hung  with  the  richest  Chinese 
md  India  paper,  where  all  the  powers  of  fancy  are 
exhausted  in  a  thousand  fantastic  figures  of  birds, 
beasts  and  fishes,  which  never  had  existence.  And 
.what  adds  to  the  curiosity  is,  that  the  fishes  are 
•een  flying  in  the  au*,  or  perching  upon  the  trees ; 
which  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  I  learnt  at 
•chool,  for  I  have  not  absolutely  forgot  my  Latin, 

Ddphmum  »flms  appingU.  hor.  ars  poet.  SO. 

the  oddness  of  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  reason 
of  my  remembering  it. 

The  best,  or,  as  my  wife  calls  it,  the  state  bed- 
chamber, is  furnished  in  a  manner  that  has  half 
undone  me.  The  hangings  are  white  satin,  with 
French  flowers  and  artificial  moss  stuck  upon  it 
with  gum,  and  interspersed  with  ten  thousand 
mingles,  beads,  and  shells.  The  bed  stands  in  an 
fucove,  at  the  top  of  which  are  painted  Cupids 
■trewing  flowers,  and  sprinkling  perfumes.  This 
is  divided  from  the  room  by  two  twisted  pillars, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  intermixed 
with  shell-work.  In  this  apartment  there  is  a  ca- 
binet of  most  curious  workmanship,  highly  finished 
with  stones,  gems,  and  shells,  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  represent  several  sorts  of  flowers. 
The  top  of  this  cabinet  is  adorned  with  a  prodigious 
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pyramid  of  china  of  all  colours,  shapes,  and  sises. 
At  every  corner  of  the  room  are  great  jars  fitted 
with  dried  leaves  of  roses  and  jessamine.  The  chim- 
ney^piece  also,  and  indeed  every  one  in  the  home, 
is  covered  with  immense  quantities  of  china  of  va- 
rious figures;  among  which  are  Talapoinsand  Bon- 
zes, and  all  the  religious  orders  of  the  East. 

"  The  next  room  that  presents  itself  is  my  wife'i 
dressing  room  ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to -describe  ft 
to  you  minutely,  it  is  so  full  of  trinkets.  The  wtUi 
are  covered  round  with  looking-glass,  interspened 
with  pictures  made  of  moss,  butterflies,  anid  lei- 
weeds.  Under  a  very  magnificent  Chinese  canopj 
stands  the  toilette,  furnished  with  a  set  of  boxes  of 
gilt  plate  for  combs,  brushes,  paints,  pastes,  patchei^ 
pomatums  ;  powders,  white,  gray,  and  blue ;  bottiei 
of  hungary,  lavender,  and  orange-flower  water,  anl 
in  short,  all  the  apparatus  for  disguising  beauty* 
Here  she  constantly  pays  her  devotions  two  hours 
every  morning;  but  what  kind  of  divinity  she  adorei, 
may  be  safer  for  you  to  guess  than  for  me  to  tell. 
By  this  time  I  imagine  you  will  conceive  my  houac 
to  be  much  fuller  of  furniture  than  my  head.  Alas! 
Sir,  I  am  but  a  husband,  and  my  wife  is  a  woman  of 
quality.  But  I  could  submit  with  some  degree  of 
patience  to  all  this  folly  and  expense,  if  my  children— 
and  I  have  two  fine  boys  and  a  girl — were  not  either 
kept  close  prisoners  in  the  nursery,  or  driven  into 
the  kitchen  among  the  servants,  to  prevent  their 
playing  about  the  rooms,  and  making  havoc  of  the 
crockery. 

"  I  have  a  thousand  other  curiosities  in  my  house, 
of  which  I  neither  know  the  uses  nor  the  names. 
But  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  gravel-walb, 
rivers,  groves,  and  temples,  which  on  a  grand  day 
make  their  appearance  at  the  dessert.  For  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  all  this  profusion  of  ornament  is 
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only  to  gratify  my  wife's  curiosit}^ ;  it  is  meant  as 
•preparative  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  life,  that 
01  seeing  company.  And  I  assure  you  she  gives 
above  twenty  entertainments  in  a  year  to  people  for 
whom  she  has  no  manner  of  regard,  for  no  other  rea- 
■on  in  the  world  than  to  show  them  her  house.  In 
Ihort,  Sir,  it  is  become  so  great  a  sight,  that  I  am 
no  longer  master  of  it ;  being  continually  driven 
firom  room  to  room,  to  give  opportunity  for  strangers 
to  admire  it.  But  as  we  have  lately  missed  a  fa- 
Toorite  Chinese  tumbler,  and  some  other  valuable 
noveables,  we  have  entertained  thoughts  of  confin- 
ing the  show  to  one  day  in  the  week,  and  of  admit- 
ting no  persons  whatsoever  without  tickets  ;  unless 
they  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  names,  at 
Ittitf  of  some  of  my  wife's  relations.  For  my  own 
party  if  every  thing  in  the  house  was  stolen,  it  would 
give  me  less  concern  than  I  have  felt  for  many 
years  past  at  every  India  sale,  or  at  the  shortest 
Tiait  that  she  has  made  at  Deard's :  for  I  find,  to 
my  sorrow,  that  as  my  furniture  increases,  my  acres 
diminish  ;  and  that  a  new  fashion  never  fails  of  pro- 
ducing a  fresh  mortgage. 

**  If  you  think  my  case  may  be  of  service  to  any 
of  those  husbands  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  be 
married  to  wives  of  taste,  you  have  free  leave  to 
publish'  it  from, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  SAMUEL  SIMPLE," 
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No.  39.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER 27, 1755^ 


I  HAVE  received  no  less  than  four  letters  from  mj 
friend  Nic.  Limbertongue,  since  last  Thursday  m 
three  weeks,  at  which  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
exhibiting  his  character  and  history  in  this  paper. 
But  all  I  dare  do  with  these  letters  is,  to  mt  • 
short  abstract  of  them  to  my  readers  ;  mymmi 
having  entered  so  minuteiy  into  famUy  secrets,  and) 
as  he  assures  me  upon  his  honour,  with  the  strictoC 
regard  to  truth,  that  I  myself  should  be  the  tell- 
tale, if  I  gave  them  to  the  public  in  the  maimer  I 
received  them. 

In  the  first  of  these  letters  he  gives  me  the  his* 
tory  of  the  third  lying-in  of  a  young  lady  of  feshioo 
near  St.  James's,  who  is  at  present  only  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  who  lives  with  a  very  pious  old 
aunt,  and  passes  for  a  pattern  of  modesty  and  virtue. 
He  also  favours  me  with  the  names  and  characters 
of  two  gentlemen,  who  have  the  honour,  separateljy 
of  passing  the  evening  with  this  young  lady,  with- 
out either  suspecting  the  other  of  being  any  thing 
more  than  a  visiting  acquaintance. 

The  second  letter  contains  the  secret  memoirs  of 
a  woman  of  quality,  whose  husband  is  just  upon  the 
point  of  parting  with  her  for  indiscretion.  Till  the 
reading  of  this  letter,  I  confess  myself  to  have  bad 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
To  be  indiscreet,  it  seems,  is  for  a  married  wonaan 
to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen 
lovers;  to  make  assignations  with  them  separately; 
to  declare  her  hatred  to.  her  husband,  and  to  admit 
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her  said  lovers  to  every  liberty  but  one.  All  this, 
provided  the  lady  be  detected  m  some  of  her  closest 
familiarities,  is  to  be  indiscreet :  and  though  the 
yirtue  of  such  a  lady  is  not  to  be  called  in  question, 
jet  every  body  has  a  right  to  say,  that  she  has  been 
guilty  of  indiscretions. 

My  friend's  third  letter  is  a  good  deal  too  wag- 
gish for  the  sobriety  of  this  paper.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  parson  and  his  two  maids,  whom  he  calls  Ra« 
diel  and  Leah.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  another 
mson  for  suppressing  this  letter,  which  is,  that  the 
doctor  happens  to  be  the  rector  of  mv  own  parish, 
and,  setting  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  eating  and 
diinkingy  out  of  the  question,  is  really  a  very  con- 
tinent  and  abstemious  man. 
..  The  fourth  and  last  letter  is  a  voyage  from 
Vauxhall  to  Whitehall,  in  a  dark  night,  under  a  tiJt, 
performed  by  persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes, 
AH  that  I  shall  inform  ray  readers  of  this  voyage, 
is»  that  it  appears  from  the  journal  of  it,  which  was 
kept  by  one  of  the  passengers,  and  communicated 
to  my  friend,  to  have  been  a  very  indiscreet  one  ; 
and  that  in  the  latitude  of  Westminster-bridge, 
Miss  Kitty,  a  young  country  beauty  of  eighteen, 
was  heard  to  say  with  great  quickness  to  a  colonel 
of  the  guards,  who  sat  next  to  her,  <  Be  quiet  Sir!' 
and  to  accompany  her  words  with  so  smart  a  slap 
QD  the  face,  that  the  centre  arch  rung  again ;  upon 
which  her  aunt,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  took  oc- 
casion to  obsevve,  *  That  her  niece  would  always 
be  a  country  girl,  and  know  nothing  of  the  world.' 

Having  now  taken  sufficient  notice  of  my  friend 
Limbertongue's  letters,  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to 
animadvert  upon  them,  and  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  paper  to  a  female  correspondent. 
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TO  MR.  riTZ-ABAJf- 

AM  a  jocix^woiiiaii,bonitoiiogrcal£Ktaney 
bat,  from  the  nidiSgence  of  mj  parenti,  am  so  liappy 
as  to  eojoT  the  advantages  of  a  good  fdncatioa.  I 
have  realij  a  handsome  face,  have  anaftml  gcntifitj 
aboot  me,  walk  as  well  as  any  bodjr,  and  am  told 
by  my  mother,  and  have  heard  it  whiqiered  a  thou- 
sand times  by  the  maids,  that  I  am  a  derer  girL 

It  was  mj  fortune  some  time  ago  when  I  wm 
upon  a  visit  m  the  coontrj,  to  make  a  hole  in  a 
gentleman's  heart,  as  he  sat  in  the  next  pew  to  me 
at  church ;  and  as  I  am  above  disguises,  I  shall  oon- 
fess  very  freely  that  I  was  equally  struck.  I  took 
a  pleasure  in  looking  at  him  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  him ;  and  it  was  no  trifling  satis&ction  to  me^ 
that  as  often  as  I  dared  squint  that  way,  I  fom:idliis 
eyes  to  be  fixed  fully  upon  mine. 

As  he  was  known  to  the  lady  at  whose  house  I 
was  entertained,  it  was  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
for  him  to  introduce  himself  to  my  acquaintance. 
1  inquired  into  his  character,  and  was  told  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  addicted  to  no  kind  of  vice ;  that 
his  fortune  was  a  very  handsome  one ;  that  he  had 
great  sensibility  and  generosity ;  but  that  he  was 
extremely  quick-sighted  to  the  foibles  of  women. 
I  was  not  much  pleased  with  this  last  information; 
but  having  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  myself,  I  did 
not  doubt  that  I  should  so  hamper  him  with  discre- 
tion and  beauty,  that  he  could  not  possibly  escape 
mc. 

"  To  be  as  short  as  I  can,  he  soon  made  propo- 
sal}* to  mc  in  form,  which,  after  the  usual  hesitations, 
were*  in  form  accepted.  My  parents  were  written  to 
upon  the  occasion,  and  every  thing  was  preparing 
fur  our  happiness,  when  Alphonzo,  for  so  1  shall 
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call  him,  was  unfortunately  summoned  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  to  attend  the  last  moments  of  a 
near  relation.  There  was  no  disobeying  this  cruel 
summons :  and  with  a  thousand  protestations  of  un- 
alterable love,  away  he  went. 

During  his  absence,  which  happened  to  be  much 
longer  than,  I  believe,  either  of  us  wished,  the 
fashion  came  up  among  the  ladies  of  wearing  their 
gowns  off  the  shoulders  :  and  though  my  skin  was 
rather  of  the  brownest,  and  I  had  also  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  a  large  scar  across  my  bosom,  I  im- 
mediately pared  away  six  inches  of  my  stays  before 
and  behind,  and  presented  myself  to  him  at  his  re- 
turn in  all  the  nakedness  of  the  fashion.  I  was  in- 
deed greatly  astonished,  that  as  he  was  running  in- 
to my  arms  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  long  absent 


didy  sat  himself  down  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  wished  me  a  good  night. 

*^  It  really  never  occurred  to  me,  to  what  accident 
I  was  to  attribute  so  mortifying  a  change,  till  early 
the  next  morning  I  was  let  into  the  secret  by  the 
following  letter : 

*  MADAM, 

*  To  have  but  one  defect  in  your  whole  person^ 
and  to  display  it  to  the  world  with  so  much  pains, 
is  to  betray  a  want  of  that  prudence,  without  which 
the  marriage  state  is  generally  a  state  of  misery. 
I  must  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you, 
that  my  last  visit  was  paid  yesterday,  and  that  my 
last  letter  waits  only  till  I  have  subscribed  myself, 

'  MADAM, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  ALPHONSO.* 


You  may  imagine,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  into  what 
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aukward  confusion  and  distress  this  letter  threw  me. 
At  first  I  reproached  the  inconstancy  of  my  loYer, 
and  called  him  the  basest  and  nrost  perfidious  of 
men :  but  when  my  passion  was  abated,  and  I  began 
seriously  to  reflect  upon  my  incautious  behaviour, 
I  could  not  help  allowing  that  he  had  reason  on  his 
side  ;  though  I  hope  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
his  letter  is  a  little  too  mortifying,  and  his  resolution 
too  hasty. 

Some  months  have  elapsed  since  I  have  worn 
the  willow  ;  and  I  have  at  present  hardly  an^  ex- 
pectation  of  being  restored  to  ^race ;  though  if  Al- 
phonso  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  make  any 
inquiries  about  me,  he  would  have  known  that  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  that  fatal  scar,  which  I  can 
assure  him  upon  my  honour  was  only  occasioned  by 
a  burn,  I  have  worn  my  stays  as  high,  and  pinnM 
my  gown  as  decently,  as  his  hard  heart  would  de« 
sire  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  warm  weather 
we  have  had  this  summer,  I  have  never  made  a 
visit  or  appeared  any  where  in  public,  but  in  a 
double  handkerchief,  and  that  too  pinned  under  my 
chin. 

"  I  have  two  reasons,  Sir,  for  troubling  you  with 
this  letter,  and  desiring  your  publication  of  it.  The 
first  is,  that  my  lover  may  see  how  penitent  I  am 
for  my  fault ;  and  the  second,  to  do  service  to  two 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance ;  one  of  which  has  a  most 
disconsolate  length  of  face,  which  she  makes  abso- 
lutely frightful  by  wearing  the  poke  of  her  cap 
quite  back  to  her  pole ;  the  other,  with  the  feet  and 
legs  of  a  Welch  porter,  is  for  ever  tripping  it  along 
the  Mall  in  white  shoes  and  short  petticoats.  If  I 
cannot  benefit  myself,  it  will  be  some  little  satit- 
faction  to  have  been  a  warning  to  my  friends. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
Your  most  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

**  CELIMENA. 
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"  p.  S.  Since  my  writing  this  letter  I  have  some 
distant  hope  that  my  lover  may  come  about  again ; 
having  been  informed  of  a  saying  of  his  to  a  friend, 
'  That  in  spite  of  the  scar  upon  my  bosom,  my  ap- 
pearance that  night  put  him  in  mind  of  a  book 
lately  published,  called  ^  Heaven  open  to  all  men  !'  *' 
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Or  all  the  eastern  stories  that  have  hitherto  made 
their  appearance  in  English,  there  is  not  one  that 
conveys  so  perfect  and  beautiful  a  moral  as  that  of 
the  prince  Ruzvanchad  and  the  princess  Chehe- 
ristany,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Persian  Tales. 
Ruzvanchad  was  king  of  China,  and  Cheheristany 
princess  of  an  island  of  Genies.  They  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  each  other,  and,  after  the  usual 
delays,  were  married  in  due  form  in  the  island  of 
Cheheristan,  where  the  lady  was  queen.  But  be- 
fore the  solemnization  of  this  marriage,  the  princess* 
of  the  Genius  addressed  the  king  of  China  in  the 
following  manner :  '  I  am  not  going/  said  she,  ^  to 
make  your  majesty  any  unreasonable  request,  though 
the  power  I  have  over  you,  and  the  superiority  of 
my  nature,  claim  obedience  in  all  things :  I  shall 
only  demand  a  promise  from  you,  that  for  the  honour 
of  your  queen,  and  for  our  mutual  happiness,  you 
will  blindly  comply  with  me  in  every  thing  I  have 
a  mind  to  do.  The  Genies  are  never  in  the  wrong. 
If  therefore  at  any  time  my  actions  should  happen 
to  appear  unaccountable  and  extravagant,  say  with-  ' 
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in  yourself,  my  wife  has  reason  for  what  she  does: 
for  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  live  together  in 
love  and  harmony,  unless  you  implicitly  beliere 
that  I  am  always  in  the  right/  The  king,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  of  lovers,  promised  very 
readily  to  think  in  all  things  as  his  princess  would 
have  him ;  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all 
imaginable  splendour. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  informs  us,  that  his  ma- 
jesty of  China  did  not  absolutely  keep  his  royal  pro- 
raise  ;  for  that  upon  certain  trifling  occasions,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  queen's  flinging  her  son  into  the 
flre,  giving  her  daughter  to  be  devoured  by  a  wild 
beast,  destroying  the  provisions  of  his  whole  army, 
and  the  like,  which  are  only  allegorical  expressions, 
signifying  a  mamma's  giving  up  her  son  to  the  fire 
of  his  passions,  carrying  her  daughter  to  the  mas- 
querade, and  consuming  the  substance  of  her  bos- 
band,  he  not  only  thought  her  in  the  wrong,  but 
had  the  rashness  to  tell  her  so.  Here  begins  the 
misery  of  this  royal  and  once  happy  couple;  the 
queen  separates  herself  from  her  husband,  and  at 
the  end  of  ten  whole  years,  consents  to  cohabitation 
upon  no  other  terms  than  a  renewal  of  the  old  pro- 
raise,  ratified  by  an  oath.  The  story  adds,  that  the 
king  of  China,  having  seen  his  error,  never  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  his  queen  in  all  she  did, 
and  that  they  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  the  hap- 
piest monarchs  of  the  East. 

If  every  husband  in  England  was  to  read  this 
story  night  and  morning  till  he  had  got  it  by  heart; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  China,  if  he  would 
consider  himself  as  a  mere  son  of  Adam,  and  his 
wife  of  the  superior  nature" of  the  Genies,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life  would  in  all  probability  be  secured; 
for  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  infelicities  of 
the  married  state  are  occasioned  by  men's  finding 
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&ult  with  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  and  imagining 
themselves  to  be  fitter  for  government  than  for 
obedience. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  looked  upon  the 
husband  to  be  the  head  of  his  wife,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fountain  is  the  head  of  a  stream ;  which 
only  finds  supplies  for  its  wanderings,  without  di- 
recting the  current  which  way  it  shall  flow.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected  that  wives  are  commanded  in 
a  certain  book,  called  the  Bible,  to  be  obedient  to 
their  husbands ;  but  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  is  a  great  casuist  in  divinity,  seems  to  have  set 
this  matter  in  a  true  light,  by  observing  that  as  most 
of  the  commentators  upon  the  New  Testament  have 
agreed  that  some  of  its  particular  commands  and 
prohibitions  are  merely  local  and  temporary,  and 
intended  only  as  cautions  to  the  Christians  against 
giving  scandal  to  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  among 
whom  they  lived ;  she  makes  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  obedience  to  husbands  was  among  the  number 
of  these  commands,  and  that  it  mipht  be  right  to 
observe  it  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  but  not 
now. 

Many  persons,  as  well  Christians  as  others,  are 
of  opinion,  that  to  command  is  neither  the  province 
of  the  wife  nor  the  husband ;  and  that  to  advise  or 
entreat  is  all  that  either  has  a  right  to.  But  this  I 
take  to  be  wrong  policy ;  for  as  every  private  family 
is  a  little  state  within  itself,  there  should  be  a  su- 
perior and  laws,  or  all  will  be  anarchy  and  con« 
fusion  :  and  as  it  is  indisputable  that  the  wife  knows, 
more  of  family  affairs  than  the  husband,  there  is 
so  reason  in  the  world  for  taking  the  command  out 
of  her  hands. 

Everybody  sees  that  when  men  keep  mistresses 
they  commence  subjects  under  an  absolute  tyranny; 
and  that  a  wife  should  have  less  authority,  is,  in  my 
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own  private  opiQion,  a  very  hard  case ;  especially  if 
it  be  considered,  that  she  is  not  only  one  flesh  with 
her  husband,  but,  as  the  universal  phrase  is,  his  bet* 
ter  part.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  good-humour 
in  a  wife  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  virtues  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  a  husband ;  and  how  is  her 
good-humour  to  be  preserved,  if  she  is  to  be  under 
perpetual  control  ?  It  is  no  new  discovery,  that 
the  first  wish  of  a  woman  is  power ;  if,  therefore, 
you  give  the  sceptre  into  her  hand,  and  entreat  her 
to  say  and  do  according  to  her  own  good  pleasure, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  be  alwsjft 
out  of  temper. 

But  the  subordination  of  husbands  wDl  appear  to 
be  of  greater  necessity,  if  it  be  considered  how  unfit 
almost  every  man  is  to  govern  himself.  I  have 
known  husbands  of  hopeful  dispositions,  who,  from 
being  left  entirely  to  their  own  management,  have 
run  into  every  excess  of  riot  and  debauchery;  when 
-it  has  been  obvious,  that  had  their  wives  exerted 
the  proper  authority  over  them,  they  would  have 
made  the  soberest  and  meekest  men  alive.  Hov 
thankful,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be,  that  our  wives 
are  inclined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble- 
some office  of  government,  and  to  leave  to  their 
husbands  the  easy  duty  of  obedience,  which  a  child 
of  six  years  old  is  as  capable  of  performing,  as  his 
father  of  forty ! 

I  have  indeed  heard  it  objected,  that  all  women 
are  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  government  of 
their  husbands.  But  by  whom  is  this  objectioa 
made  ?  By  some  obstinate  old  bachelor,  who,  for 
want  of  conversing  with  the  sex,  has  formed  very 
erroneous  opinions  of  their  dignity  and  abilities.  To 
decide  this  question,  I  would  only  appeal  to  those 
husbands  who  have  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  sub- 
jection to  their  wives ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  dare 
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tell  me  that  be  has  once  wished  to  be  his  own  mas- 
ter,  I  will  be  a  bachelor  in  unbelief.  It  has  also 
been  objected,  that  the  tyranny  of  a  wife  may  some-* 
times  be  a  little  more  absolute  than  the  husband 
may  wish  it  to  be :  but  it  has  always  been  a  maxim, 
that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  the  best,  provided  that 
we  know,  and  have  a  right  of  choosing,  our  ruler ; 
the  husband  therefore  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
tridall  extensioin  of  the  prerogative,  whose  monarch 
is  not  only  of  his  own  choosing,  but  one  whom  he 
lias  courted  to  reisn  over  him. 
.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  that 
by  vindicating  the  sovereignty  of  the  ladies,  I  am 
doing  service  to  my  king  and  country ;  for  while 
men  are  kept  under  a  continued  state  of  subjection 
at  home,  they  will  submit  with  more  alacrity  to  the 
laws,  and  feel  a  deficiency  of  those  spirits,  which, 
for  want  of  proper  control,  might  lead  them  into 
riotSy  insurrections  and  rebellions.  It  were  to  be 
wnh^  indeed  that  the  ladies  would  drop  the  study 
of  natural  politics,  and  confine  themselves  to  family 
|ravemment  only ;  for  while  a  husband  is  no  other 
Sian  the  vassal  of  his  wife,  a  female  jacobite,  unless 
she  should  happen  to  be  ugly  or  an  old  maid,  may 
be  a  dangerous  creature.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  paper  by  recommending  it  to  the  administration 
to  have  a  particular  eye  to  those  seminaries  of  fe- 
male learning,  known  by  the  name  of  boarding- 
schools.  It  might  not  be  improper  if  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration  were  to  be  administered 
to  the  superiors  and  mademoiselles  of  such  colleges, 
or  if  the  head  of  his  present  majestj,  king  George, 
was  to  be  worked  by  every  pretty  miss  at  the  bottom 
of  her  sampler. 
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As  the  writers  of  the  two  following  letters  are  of  a 
sex  for  which  I  have  the  siocerest  regard  and  fe- 
neration, I  have  made  no  delay  in  committing  tbea 
to  the  press,  not  doubting  that  the  evils  they  cos- 
plain  of  will  excite  the  attention  of  my  readm 

TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

I  AM  a  very  hearty  old  maid  of  seventy-threc; 
but  I  have  a  parcel  of  impertinent  nephews  tod 
nieces,  who,  because  I  have  kept  my  ^ood-humoor, 
will  needs  have  it  that  1  have  parted  with  soroethiBg 
else.  Pray  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
these  graceless  relations  of  mine,  that  it  is  not  io- 
possible  for  a  woman  to  have  two  virtues  at  a  time; 
and  that  she  may  be  merry  and  chaste,  as  well  ai 
merry  and  wise.  But  as  I  am  always  to  be  teazed 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  re- 
nouncing my  virginity,  to  secure  my  good-hurooor; 
for  I  am  afraid  that  by  contending  with  them  evefj 
day  for  what  they  say  I  have  lost,  I  shall  run  tbe 
hazard  of  losing  in  reality  what  they  allow  roe  to 
possess.  I  beg  your  advice  in  this  critical  affiuf) 
and  am, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  PRUDENTIA  HOLDFAST." 
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In  answer  to  Miss  Holdfast,  I  shall  only  sa^ 
that,  if  I  was  to  be  teazed  out  of  my  virginity,  it 
should  be  by  the  most  impudent  fellow  living,  sooner 
than  by  these  undutiful  relations. 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

I  AM  a  young  woman  of  fashion,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  a  town  life.  But  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune, for  these  three  months  past,  to  be  condemned 
to  the  odious  country,  and  the  more  odious  diver- 
sions of  it;  and  this  in  compliance  to  an  old-fashioned 
axmi,  who,  excepting  her  two  daughters,  and  the 
compianjy  they  keep,  is  the  most  odious  thing  of  all. 
But  it  IS  not  for  the  sake  of  abusing  my  friends  or 
of  ridiculing  the  country,  that  I  trouble  you  with 
this  letter ;  I  have  really  escaped  such  dangers  in 
this  retirement,  that  1  mean  it  as  a  caution  to  my  sex 
agaiost  giving  up  the  innocent  amusements  of  a  town 
we,  for  the  destructive  pleasures  of  woods  and  shades. 

I  had  hardly  been  a  week  at  my  aunt's  before 
I  lost  all  the  delicacy  of  quality ;  and  from  the  palest 
complexion  in  the  world,  and  no  appetite,  the  best 

f roofs  of  high  birth,  and  of  keeping  good  company, 
began  to  look  as  rosy  as  a  milk-maid,  and  to  eat 
like  a  plough-boy.  1  shall  never  forget  the  aukward 
comphments  that  were  made  me  upon  these  defects ; 
but  a  new  mortification  succeeded,  which  removed 
me  still  further  from  upper  life,  and  had  like  to  have 
kOled  me.  I  be^an  absolutely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  to 
grow  fat.  What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Why  I  must 
walk  forsooth  !  I  wondered  they  did  not  bid  me  fly; 
for  to  a  woman  of  condition,  who  had  never  stirred 
«at  of  doors  but  in  her  chair,  flying  seemed  as  easy 
as  walking.  But  my  disease  was  desperate,  and  &o 
niust  be  my  cure :  in  short,  they  taught  me  how  to 
walk,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  verily  believed 
I  liad  travelled  a  mile.^ 
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And  now  I  was  teazed  upon  another  account^ 
My  cousins,  who  were  grown  quite  intimate  witb 
me,  and  who  were  what  they  call  neat  girls,  were 
perpetually  finding  fault  with  the  looseness  of  my 
morning  dress.  I  really  pitied  their  ignorance,  bat 
could  hardly  forbear  laughing  when  I  saw  them 
come  down  as  prim  to  breakfast,  as  if  they  were 
dressed  for  visitors.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  tdl 
them  that  women  of  fashion  were  above  such  re- 
gards ;  I  was  again  forced  to  comply,  and  to  atid 
pins  into  my  clothes,  as  if  dressing  for  a  drum. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  air,  exerdae,  and 
neatness  contributed  to  my  health ;  but  I  remember 
with  confusion  the  alteration  they  produced.  I  bad 
lived  in  the  polite  circle  to  the  ageorfive-and-twen^ 
without  conceiving  aa  idea  of  the  other  sezt 
further  than  what  related  to  their  uses  in  pubbe 

? laces,  a  treat  upon  the  water,  or  a  party  <^  jBras* 
ndeed  the  perpetual  hurry  of  a  town  lue  puts  all 
other  things  quite  out  of  one's  head.  But  idleneflB 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  wj 
heart  told  me  that  I  had  passions  as  well  as  appe- 
tites. To  deal  plainly  with  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  I  fell  desperately  in 
love.  With  shame  I  confess  it,  I  was  caught  I  knov 
not  how ;  for  my  rustic,  though  he  paid  me  parti- 
cular regards,  and  was  a  handsome  fellow  with  a 
good  estate,  had  no  one  accomplishment  upon  earth 
to  recommend  him  to  a  woman  of  fashion.  Hii 
education  had  been  at  the  University,  where  he  had 
pursued  notliing  but  his  studies.  He  knew  nobody 
in  town  but  people  whom  nobody  knows  ;  had  been 
at  court  but  once :  detested  play,  and  had  no  ideas 
of  routs  and  drums.  His  virtues,  for  my  aunt 
and  cousins  were  continually  talking  of  them,  reach- 
ed no  further  than  a  little  charity  to  the  poor;  a 
vast  deal  of  what  they  call  good-nature ;  abund- 
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ance  of  duty  to  the  old  lady  his  mother,  and  a  ri- 
diculous fondness  for  a  sister,  who  was  one  of  the 
plainest  women  I  ever  saw*    But  in  affairs  of  gal- 
lantryy  or  the  fashions  of  the  town,  he  was  as  ig- 
norant as  a  Hottentot.    He  would  sometimes,  in- 
deed, make  a  party  with  us  at  Whist  for  half-crowns, 
which  he  called  deep  play ;  but  as  to  shuffling,  fuz- 
xinff,  changing  of  seats,  hints  to  a  partner,  setting 
up  nonours  without  holding  them,  and  the  like, 
wnich  are  the  essentials  of  the  game,  he  was  an  ab- 
solute idiot.    He  considered  cards,  he  said,  only  as 
an  amusement,  and  was  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
he  won  or  lost.  Yet,  in  spite  o^  myself,  and  so  con- 
temptible an  animal,  I  was  really  m  love  with  him. 
May,  so  entirely  did  he  possess  me,  that  I  contrived 
to  DC  ill,  and  to  keep  my  chamber  three  mornings 
t^i^her,  to  engage  him  alone.   But  would  you 
thunk  it,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam ;  if  he  approached  only  to 
touch  my  hand,  I  had  such  frights  and  fears  about 
me,  that  I  hardly  knew  where  1  was.    I  trembled  at 
every  word  he  spoke  to  me ;  and  had  he  offered  at 
those  trifling  liberties,  which  every  fine  gentleman 
is  admitted  to  in  town,  and  which  the  strictest  mo- 
desty would  only  cry  pish  at,  I  verily  believe  I 
should  have  died.   But  his  country  education  was 
the  saving  of  my  life.   His  intentions,  I  perceived, 
were  to  make  a  wife  of  me ;  a  character  which  of 
all  characters  in  the  world  I  had  the  greatest  aver- 
sion to ;  as,  in  all  probability,  it  would  connect  me 
with  the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  a  thousand  ridiculous 
duties  and  affections,  that  a  well-bred  woman  has 
really  no  time  for.   Yet  this  deplorable  creature  I 
had  certainly  been,  if  he  had  not  all  of  a  sudden, 
for  what  reason  1  know  not,  unless  he  thinks  it  a 
crime  for  a  lady  to  be  a  little  witty  upon  the  Bible, 
taken  a  crotchet  into  his  head  of  treating  me  like  a 
stranger.   The  man  is  most  evidently  mad ;  for  in- 
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Stead  of  directing  all  his  discourse  to  me  as  usual, 
he  is  for  ever  caballing  with  my  youngest  cousin, 
and  talking  by  the  hour  in  praise  of  a  country  edu* 
cation. 

But  thanks  to  my  stars,  there  is  a  place  called 
London  ;  where,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  the  business 
of  play,  and  the  amusements  of  polite  life,  shall  cure 
me  of  my  folly,  and  restore  me  to  my  coroplexioo. 
I  shall  fly  to  the  brag-table  as  to  m^  asylum  against 
the  passions.  It  is  there  that  love  is  never  thought 
of.  The  men  have  no  designs,  nor  the  women 
temptations.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  state  of  in- 
nocence which  our  first  parents  fell  from.  The  sexes 
may  meet  naked,  and  not  be  ashamedi  nor  even 
know  that  they  are  naked. 

**  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  paper  to 
enforce  the  advantages  of  play,  by  laying  before  too 
the  evils  it  prevents.  Scancial  was  never  heard  of 
at  a  card  table :  the  question  when  we  meet  if  not 
who  lost  her  honour  last  night  ?  but  who  her  money? 
We  need  never  go  to  church  to  ridicule  the  parsons, 
or  stay  at  home  to  be  the  plague  of  husbands  or 
servants.  In  short,  if  women  would  escape  the  pur- 
suits of  men,  the  drudgery  of  wives,  the  cares  of 
parents,  and  the  plagues  of  home,  their  security  is 
play.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  said  agaust 
it,  but  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  ill-nature,  quar- 
rels, cheating,  and  ruin. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  constant  reader,  and  most  humble  servant, 
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It  is  a  common  phrase,  when  we  speak  of  a  person 
who  has  nothmg  remarkably  bad  in  his  disposition, 
that  he  is  a  good  sort  of  a  man ;  but  of  these  good 
sort  of  men  there  are  multitudes  to  be  met  with, 
who  are  more  troublesome  and  offensive  than  a 
swarm  of  gnats  within  one's  bed-curtains. 

A  good  sort  of  a  man  is  sometimes  he,  who  from 
shallowness  of  parts,  and  a  narrow  education,  be- 
lieves every  action  of  mankind,  that  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  some  pious  or  virtuous  end,  to  be 
blameabfe  and  vicious*  He  prescribes  to  himself 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  censures  those  who 
differ  from  him  as  immoral  or  irreligious.  Walking 
in  the  fields  on  a  Sunday,  or  taking  up  a  newspaper, 
is  an  offence  against  Heaven.  I  have  heard  a  young, 
lady  severely  reprimanded  for  reading  a  Spectator 
upon  that  day ;  and  1  have  known  it  prophesied  of 
a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  that  he  would  certainly  be 
an  atheist,  for  having  written  God  with  a  little  ^, 
and  Devil  with  a  great  D.  In  the  opinion  of  thiS; 
good  sort  of  a  man,  to  say,  *  Lord  bless  me,'  is  a 
breach  of  the  third  commandment ;  and  to  a^GBrm, 
upon  one's  word,  that  this  or  that  thing  is  true  or 
&lse,  is  downright  swearing. ' 

To  such  characters  as  these,  the  infidelity  of 
others  may^  ii^  some  measure,  be  owing.  To  avoid 
one  extreme  we  are  apt  to  run  into  another ;  and 


too  much,  another  is  determined  to  believe  nothing 
at  all. 
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During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  we  were  a 
nation  of  psalm-singers ;  which  is  the  best  reason 
I  can  give  for  the  inundation  of  bawdy  songs  that 
poured  in  upon  us  at  the  Restoration :  for  Uiough 
the  king  aiad  his  court  were  indefatigable  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  wantonness,  and  every  body  knows  now 
apt  men  are  to  copy  the  manners  of  court,  the? 
would  have  found  it  a  very  hard  task  to  dciiaiiGh 
the  whole  kingdom,  if  it  had  not  been  a  kingdom  of 
enthusiasts* 

Another,  though  less  mbchievous,  good  sort  of  a 
man  is  he,  who  upon  every  occasion,  or  upon  no 
occasion  at  all,  is  teazing  you  with  adyice.  This 
centleman  is  generally  a  very  grave  peraona^  who 
happening  either  to  have  outlived  nia  passions,  or 
to  have  been  formed  without  any,  regubtea  all  his 
actions  by  the  rules  of  prudence.  He  viaita  you  in 
a  morning,  and  is  sorry  to  hear  you  call  those  per- 
sons your  friends  who  kept  you  at  the  King's-arms 
last  night  after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve.  He 
tells  you  of  an  acquaintance  of  his,  of  a  hundred  and 
two  years  old,  who  was  never  up  after  sun-setting, 
nor  a  bed  after  sun-rising.  He  informs  you  of  those 
meats  which  are  easiest  of  digestion,  prescribes  wa- 
ter-gruel  for  your  breakfast,  and  harangues  upon 
the  poison  of  made  dishes.  He  knows  who  caught 
a  fever  by  going  upon  the  water,  and  can  tell  yon 
of  a  young  lady  who  had  the  rheumatism  in  all  her 
limbs  by  wearing  an  India  persian  in  the  middle  of 
October.  If,  at  a  jovial  meeting  of  friends,  you  hap- 
pen to  have  drank  a  single  glass  too  much,  he  talks 
to  you  of  dropsies  and  inflammations,  and  wonders 
that  a  man  will  buy  pleasure  in  an  evening,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  head-ach  in  the  morning.  That  such 
a  person  may  really  be  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  and 
that  he  may  give  his  advice  out  of  pure  humunity, 
1  iam  very  ready  to  allow ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
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ingy  and  I  am  no  advocate  for  intemperance,  that 
if  it  was  not  now-and-then  for  giving  prudence  the 
slip,  and  for  a  little  harmless  playing  the  fool,  life 
would  be  a  very  insipid  thing. 

A  third  good  sort  of  a  man,  is  one  who  calls  upon 
you  every  day,  and  tells  you  what  the  people  say 
of  you  abroad.  As  how  '  Mr.  Nokes  was  very 
warm  in  your  praises,  and  that  Mr.  Stiles  agreed 
with  him  in  opinion ;  but  that  Mr.  Roe  and  Mrs., 
Doe,  who  by  the  bye  pretend  to  be  your  friends, 
were  continually  coming  in  with  one  of  their  i\U 
natured  ifs.  But  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
You  have  a  thqusand  enemies,  though  you  do  no- 
thing to  deserve  them.  I  wonder  what  could  pro- 
voke Mr.  A.  to  fall  upon  you  with  so  much  violence 
before  lady  B. :  but  then  to  hear  Mr.  C.  and  Mis^ 
D.  who  are  under  such  obligations  to  you,  join  in 
the  abuse,  was  what,  I  own,  I  did  not  expect.  But 
there  is  no  sincerity  among  us :  and  I  verily  believe 
you  have  not  a  friend  in  the  whole  world  besides 
myself.'  Thus  does  he  run  on,  not  only  lessening 
you  in  your  own  opinion,  but  robbing  you  of  the 
most  pleasing  satisfaction  of  life,  that  of  thinking 
yourself  esteemed  by  those  with  whom  you  cour 
verse.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  any  public  character, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  jou !  for  unless  you  can 
stop  your  ears  to  the  croakmgs  of  these  ravens,  you 
must  be  miserable  indeed.  There  are  very  few  good 
sort  of  men  that  are  more  pernicious  than  these : 
for  as  almost  every  man  in  the  world  is  curious  of 
knowing  what  another  thinks  of  him,  he  is  perpetu- 
ally listening  to  abuses  upon  himself,  till  he  grow^ 
a  hater  of  his  kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  dis- 
simulation is  often  to  be  ranked  among  the  virtues ; 
for  if  every  man  of  your  acquaintance,  instead  of 
assuring  you  of  his  esteem  and  regard,  was  to  tell 
you  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  you,  which 
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twenty  to  one  is  the  troth,  the  moCiTes  to  benenH 
lence  would  be  entirely  destroyed ;  and  though  the 
*  loring  those  that  hate  us'  be  a  precept  of  ChriBti« 
aoity,  it  would  puzzle  me  to  name  a  Christian  of  my 
4u:qoaintance,  who  has  grace  enough  to  practise  it. 

A  fourth  good  sort  of  a  man,  aiA  with  whom  I 
shall  conclude  this  pt^r,  is  the  man  of  Ceremony. 
But  as  this  character  is  drawn  from  the  life  by  one 
of  my  correspondents  who  has  felt  the  incomreni* 
ence  of  it,  I  shall  give  it  to  my  readers  in  his  own 
words* 

**  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

**  I  BELONG  to  a  club  of  very  honest  fellows  in  the 
city,  who  meet  once  a  week  to  kill  care  and  be  in- 
nocently merry.  Every  one  of  us  used  to  sing  his 
song  or  tell  his  story  for  the  entertainment  or  his 
friends,  and  to  be  good-naturedly  jocose  upon  the 
foibles  of  the  company.  But  all  our  merriment  has 
been  at  a  stand  for  some  time,  by  the  admission  of 
a  new  member,  who  it  seems  is  a  person  of  very  fine 
breeding.  You  must  know  that  he  is  our  superior 
in  fortune ;  from  which  consideration  we  show  him 
a  great  deal  of  respect.  At  his  entrance  into  the 
club  room  we  all  rise  from  our  chairs,  and  it  is  not 
till  he  has  paid  his  compliments  to  each  of  us  se- 
parately, and  kept  us  standing  for  near  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  that  he  entreats  us  to  be  seated.  He  then 
hopes  we  are  all  perfectly  well,  and  that  we  caught 
no  colds  that  day  se'nnight  by  walking  home  from 
the  club;  for  that  the  ni^ht  was  foggy,  or  it  was 
rainy,  or  it  was  cold,  or  it  was  something  or  other, 
that  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  pain  till  he  saw  us 
again.  After  we  have  ail  made  our  bows,  and  as- 
sured him  of  our  exceeding  good  healths,  the  in- 
quiry begins  after  our  ladies  and  families.  He  is 
always  so  un(otl\xti«X;e  w\imber  and  . 
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names  of  our  children,  for  which  he  most  heartily 
begs  pardon,  and  hopes  the  dear  little  creatures, 
whom  he  has  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  will  for- 
fvre  him  for  his  want  of  memory.  The  finishing 
ws  ceremony  generally  takes  us  up  about  an  hour ; 
after  which,  as  lie  is  the  first  man  of  the  club,  it  is 
necessary,  in  point  of  good  manners,  that  he  should 
Sod  us  in  conversation ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  since 
his  admission  into  our  society,  we  have  none  of  us 
a  word  to  sa^,  unless  it  be  in  answer  to  his  inquiries. 
And  now  it  is  that  we  are  entertained  with  the  his- 
tory of  a  dinner  at  lady  Fidfad's,  at  which  were 
present  lord  and  lady  Lavender,  Sir  Nicholas  Pick- 
tooth,  and  a  world  of  polite  company.  He  names 
every  dish  to  us  in  the  order  it  was  placed,  tells  us 
hoiw  the  company  was  seated,  the  compliments  that 
patted,  and,  m  short,  every  thing  that  was  said ; 
which,  though  it  may  be  called  polite  conversation, 
is  certainly  the  dullest  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  By 
this  time*  we  generally  begin  to  look  upon  our 
watches ;  a  bill  is  called  for,  and  afler  a  contention 
of  about  three  minutes  who  shall  go  out  last,  we 
return  to  our  homes. 

«*  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  history  of  our  once  jovial 
dub ;  and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  well  bred 
gentleman  may  be  a  reader  of  The  World,  I  trouble 
you  with  this  letter,  and  entreat  your  publication 
of  it ;  for  with  so  much  good-manners  as  he  is  un- 
doubtedly master  of,  he  will  absent  himself  from  our 
society  when  he  knows  how  miserable  he  has  made 

11S« 

I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  f  RANCIS  HEARTY." 
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No.  43.   THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1753. 


I  HAVE  devoted  to-day's  paper  to  the  miscellaneous 
productions  of  such  of  my  correspondents  as,  in  my 
own  opinion,  are  either  whimsical  enough,  or  witty 
enough,  to  be  entertaining  to  my  readers. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

**  SIR, 

I  AM  an  Englishman  and  a  Patriot,  but  neither 
a  Freeholder  nor  an  Independent  Whig.  I  am  nei- 
tner  a  Craftsman  nor  a  Fool,  but  a  Freethinker, 
and  a  Plain-dealer ;  a  steady  Champion  for  virtue, 
and  a  sharp  Protester  against  vice. 

I  am  a  daily  Inspector  of  my  neighbour's  ac- 
tions, and  take  a  Monthly  Review  of  my  own  ;  yet 
do  not  assume  the  title  of  Censor,  or  Guardian ; 
being  contented  with  the  office  of  Monitor  or  Re- 
membrancer. My  enemies  nevertheless  will  call 
me  a  Tatler,  a  Busybody,  an  Impertinent,  &c. 

"I  am  a  great  Reader,  and  a  Lover  of  Polite 
Literature.  I  am  sometimes  an  Adventurer  abroad, 
sometimes  a  Rambler  at  home,  and  rove  like  the 
Bee  from  Musseum  to  Musseum,  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge and  pleasure. 

I  am  an  Occasional  Writer  too ;  in  a  fit  of 
gaiety  I  am  a  Humourist,  in  a  fit  of  seriousness  a 
Moralist;  and  when  I  am  very  angry  indeed,  I 
scourge  the  age  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  Busby. 

To  conclude,  I  am  not  an  idle  Spectator,  but  a 
close  Examiner  of  what  passes  in  the  World,  and 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam  s 

Admirer  and  humble  servant, 

"  FHILOCOSMOS." 
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This  letter  jmts  me  ia  mind  of  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  a  late  Daily  Advertiser,  *  Whereas 
Thomas  Toovey,  snufFman,  who  is  lately  removed 
firom  the  Blackamoor's  Head  in  Piccadilly,  to  the 
shop,  late  the  Crown  and  Dagger,  three  doors  lower, 
and  hopes  for  the  continuance  of  his  friends'  custom' 

 And  there  it  ends.   I  should  have  been  more 

obliged  to  my  correspondent,  if  after  his  Whereas 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  Patriot,  a  Freeholder, 
&c.  he  had  thought  proper  to  inform  me  to  what 
purpose  he  was  all  this.  But  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  hoping  that  this  epistle  is  only  an  introductory 
discourse  to  a  larger  work:  and  as  such  I  have 
given  it  to  the  public  without  addition  or  amend- 
ment* 

"  SIR, 

Iv  it  would  not  be  meddling  with  religion,  a 
subject  which  you  have  declared  against  touching 
upon,  I  wish  you  would  recommend  it  to  all  rectors, 
vicars,  and  curates  of  parishes,  to  omit  the  prayer, 
commonly  used  in  the  pulpit  before  sermon,  the 

Setition  tor  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels.  For  as  the 
ews,  since  a  late  act  of  parliament,  are  justly  de- 
tested by  the  whole  nation ;  and  as  it  is  shrewdly 
suspected  that  a  bill  is  now  in  agitation  for  natura- 
lizing the  Turks,  wise  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
no  business  of  ours  to  be  continually  recommending 
such  people  in  our  prayers.  Indeed  as  for  the  In- 
fidels, who  are  only  our  own  people,  I  should  make 
no  scruple  of  praying  for  them,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  persons  of  fashion  do  not  care  to  hear  them- 
selves named  so  very  particularly  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  I  have  the  honour  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  lady  of  very  fine  understanding,  who 
assures  me  that  the  above-mentioned  prayer  is  ab- 
solutely as  terrible  to  her  as  being  churched  in  pub- 
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lie :  for  that  she  never  hears  the  word  Infidel  men- 
tioned from  the  pulpit,  without  fancying  herself  the 
stare  of  the  whole  rabble  of  believers. 

As  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  ta 
avoid  giving  offence  to  his  parishioners ;  and  as  our 
hatred  to  the  Jews,  our  alarms  about  the  Turks^ 
and  the  modesty  of  persons  of  quality,  are  not  to  be 
overcome,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  only  insert  thia 
letter  in  the  World,  but  that  you  will  also  give  it  as. 
your  opinion  that  the  petition  should  be  omitted. 
I  am»  SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

« I.  M." 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

Now  the  theatres  are  open,  and  the  town  is  in 
high  expectation  of  seeing  Pantomimes  performed 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  would  not  be  improper 
if  you  would  give  us  a  paper  upon  that  subject. 
Your  predecessor  the  Spectator,  and  the  Tatler 
before  him,  used  frequently  to  animadvert  upon 
theatrical  entertainments ;  but  as  those  gentlemen 
had  no  talents  for  Pantomime,  and  were  partial  to 
such  entertainments  as  themselves  were  able  to  pro- 
duce, they  treated  the  nobler  compositions  with 
unwarrantable  freedom.  Happy  is  it  for  us,  that 
we  live  in  an  age  of  taste,  when  the  dumb  elo- 
quence, and  manual  wit  and  humour  of  Harlequin 
is  justly  preferred  to  the  whining  of  tragedy,  or  the 
vulgarity  of  comedy.  But  it  grieves  me,  in  an  en- 
tertainment so  near  perfection,  to  observe  certain 
indelicacies  and  indecorums,  which,  though  they 
never  fail  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  gal- 
leries, must  be  extremely  offensive  to  the  politeness 
of  the  boxes.  The  indelicacies  I  mean,  are,  the 
frequent  and  significant  wrigglings  of  Harlequin's 
tail,  and  the  affront  that  Pierot  is  apt  to  put  upon 
the  modesty  of  Columbine;  by  sometimes  supposmg. 
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in  bis  searches  for  her  lover,  that  she  has  hid  him 
under  her  petticoats.  That  such  a  supposition 
would  be  allowable  in  comedy,  I  am  very  ready  to 
own ;  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Behn  having  given  us  in 
reality  what  is  here  only  supposed.  In  a  play  of 
that  delicate  lady's,  the  wife,  to  conceal  the  gallant 
firom  tier  husband,  not  ^nly  hides  him  under  her 
petticoats,  but,  as  Trulla  did  by  Hudibras,  straddles 
ever  him,  and,  holding  her  husband  in  discourse, 
walks  backwards  with  her  lover  to  the  door ;  where 
with  a  genteel  love*kick  she  dismisses  him  from  his 
iiiding-place.  But  that  the  chaste  Columbine  should 
be  suspected  of  such  an  indelicacy,  or  that  Pierot 
should  be  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  the  examina- 
tion of  premises  so  sacred,  is  a  solecism  in  Panto- 
mime. Another  impurity  that  gives  me  almost 
equal  offence,  is  Harlequin's  tapping  the  neck  or 
bosom  of  his  mistress,  and  then  kissing  his  fingers. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  this  behaviour  is  a  little 
bordering  upon  wantonness ;  which,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Harlequin,  who  is  a  foreigner,  and  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  every  thing  agreeable,  is  as  absurd 
sui  it  is  immodest. 

When  these  reformations  can  be  brought  about, 
every  body  must  allow  that  a  Pantomime  v^ill  be  a 
most  rational  and  instructive  entertainment ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  none  but  principal  performers 
will  be  suffered  to  have  a  part  in  it.  How  pleased 
will  the  town  be  this  winter  to  read  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  news  in  the  Public  Advertiser, '  We  hear 
that  at  each  of  the  theatres  royal  there  is  an  entire 
new  Pantomime  now  in  rehearsal,  and  the  principal 
parts  are  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Mr.  Mossop,  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  at  Drury  Lane :  and  at  Covent-Garden 
hy  Mr.  Quin,  Mr.  Lun,  Mr.  Barry,  Miss  Nossiter,* 
&C.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  Pantomime  so 
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acted  would  run  through  a  whole  season  to  the  po- 
litest as  well  as  most  crowded  audiences.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  wondered  at  the  good-humour  of  the 
town,  that  they  can  bear  to  see  night  after  night  so 
elegant  an  entertainment  with  only  one  performer 
in  it  of  real  reputation. 

It  was  very  well  observed  by  a  person  of  qualityi 
*  That  if  Mr.  Addison,  Doctor  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope 
were  alive,  and  were  unitedly  to  write  a  paDtomime 
every  winter,  provided  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
ber were  to  do  the  principal  parts,  he  verily  believed 
there  would  not  be  a  hundred  people  at  any  one 
rout  in  town,  except  it  was  of  a  Sunday.'  If  it  be 
from  no  other  consideration  than  this,  I  am  fe 
having  Pantomimes  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage: 
and  though  we  have  po  such  wits  among  us  .ai  hii 
lordship  was  pleased  to  name,  are  reckoiied  to 
have  as  good  carpenters  as  any  age  has  produced; 
and  I  take  it,  that  the  most  striking  beauties  of 
Fantomimical  composition  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
carpenter,  more  than  to  the  wit. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  constant  reader  and  mo$t  humble  servant, 

"  S.  W." 


No.  44.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1753. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

^*  A  JusTLY-admired  poet  of  our  own  times,  spcik- 
ing  in  reference  to  his  art,  tells  us,  that 
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True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd. 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne  er  so  well  express'd. 

The  same,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  said  of  almost 
every  kind  of  writing.  Europe  is  at  present  so 
much  enlightened,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  strike 
out  a  single  notion  absolutely  new,  or  which  has 
never  been  touched  upon  by  somebody  before  us. 
Religion,  philosophy,  and  morality  in  particular, 
have  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed,  that  such  as 
would  treat  upon  those  subjects  now,  have  scarce 
any  thing  left  them,  but  to  set  some  beaten  thought 
in  a  different  light,  and,  like  a  skilful  cook,  endea- 
vour to  make  the  fare  of  yesterday  palatable  again 
lo-day,  by  a  various  dressing.  If  it  can  be  got  down, 
and  digested,  there  are  always  hopes  of  its  convey- 
ing some  nourishment ;  and  whether  it  be  taken  for 
turtle  or  venison,  pheasant  or  rooor-game,  beef 
or  mutton,  is  not  a  farthing's  matter,  so  it  be  re- 
lished by  the  guests.  Whether  I  am  possessed  of 
any  part  of  this  skill,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
each  person's  taste.  All  I  dare  engage  for  is,  that 
no  unwholesome  ingredient  shall  enter  into  my  com- 
position, and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  should  be  insi- 
pid, on  the  other,  it  shall  be  as  harmless  as  a  bit  of 
dry  bread. 

But  to  my  subject.  The  comparison  of  man's 
life  to  a  journey,  and  the  conclusions  usually  drawn 
from  thence  are  not  the  less  true  for  being  trite  and 
common.  When  we  reflect,  that  to  be  excessively 
anxious  for  the  wealth,  honours,  and  pleasures  of 
this  transitory  world,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  it  would 
be  to  torment  ourselves  because  our  accomodations 
at  an  inn,  which  we  are  to  quit  the  next  morning, 
are  not  sufficiently  sumptuous,  the  aptness  of  the 
'  allusion  stares  us  in  the  face:  the  assent  is  extorted 
while  the  mind  dwells  upon  it ;  and  people  of  every 
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persuasion,  however  they  may  disagree  in  other  pro- 
positions, concur  in  this,  as  in  a  self-evident  axiom. 

Yet  herein  do  we  resemble  the  case  of  him,  who 
is  said  in  scripture,  to  behold  his  figure  in  a  glass, 
but '  straight  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  waif; 
and,  as  if  a  strange  fatality  hung  over  us,  our  me- 
mories are  still  found  worst,  in  matter  that  conoerni 
us  most;  namely,  in  the  acquisition  of  tranqoillily, 
that  summum  honum  on  this  side  the  grave.  A 
heathen  could  tell  us,  that  thb  inestimable  treanire 
lies  at  our  feet;  but  that  we  giddily  stumble  ofor 
it,  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles.  On  these  we  bestow 
all  our  strenuous  exertions ;  the  other  has  only  ia- 
dolent  wishes. 

But  if  we  are  candidates  in  earnest  for  tUi 
temporal  felicity,  and  which  at  the  sanie  time 
leads  by  the  smoothest  road  to  the  celeatialy  the 
first  step  should  be  to  discover  what  that  is,  idbidi 
opposes  and  excludes  it :  and  as  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  two  contraries  should  peaceably  inhabit 
the  same  breast,  let  us  resolve  to  drive  out  the  ag- 
gressor. 

That  perturbations  of  every  kind  are  capital 
enemies  to  tranquillity,  speaks  itself :  but  it  may 
require  some  scrutiny  to  discern  that  the  commoo 
parent  from  whence  most  of  these  proceed,  is  pride. 
I  say  most  these ;  for  if  want,  pain,  fear,  and  intem- 
perance be  excepted,  it  is  presumed  that  few  ob- 
stacles to  serenity  can  be  imagined,  which  are  not 
fairly  deducible  n^om  this  single  vice. 

*^  The  inimitable  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  bii 
Spectators,  mentions  guilt  and  atheism,  as  the  onl^ 
warrantable  precluders  of  cheerfulness :  nor  is  it 
here  intended  to  controvert  his  superior  judeement: 
this  being  merely  an  essay  to  prove  that  pride  is  the 
great  source  itom  vaWwc^  ^Tsvo^t  every  other  tf^ 
cies  of  gui\tf^o>NB.  kxA^^^x^'^sKSi^S&.^XNl 
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think,  without  much  torturing  the  argument,  be 
placed  to  the  same  account. 

But  let  us  first  try  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
upon  actual  or  practical  vices,  as  distinguished  from 
Qpeculative  errors  ;  and  thence  discover  to  what  de- 
gree they  may  be  said  to  hold  of  this  lady  para- 
mount ;  consequently,  how  far  we  are  indebted  to 
her  for  the  miseries  which  fill  the  world  with  com- 
plaints. 

Sickness,  pain,  fear,  want,  and  intemperance 
have  already  been  excepted,  as  productive  of  dis- 
orders in  the  soul,  which  derive  not  immediately 
from  this  origin :  at  least,  it  can  hardly  with  pro- 
priety be  said,  that  a  person  is  proud  of  a  disease, 
of  cowardice,  or  of  indigence ;  though  it  has  been 
observed,  that  some  had  the  preposterous  folly  to 
glory  in  being  lewd,  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton. 

**  Whether  human  nature  be  capable  of  bearing 
up  with  cheerfulness  and  indolence  against  these 
evils,  from  what  cause  soever  arising,  is  a  question 
&reign  to  the  present  business,  which  is  to  excite 
every  thinking  person  strictly  to  examine  the  cata- 
logue of  vices,  one  by  one ;  and  then  to  ask  his 
own  heart  what  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  pro- 
lific parent  here  assigned  them :  and  it  is  presumed, 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  holding  up 
the  progeny  to  view,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  de- 
scent. 

^*  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  most  authentic 
testimony,  that  her  first  born  was  ambition;  brought 
to  light  in  the  days  of  your  namesake  Adam,  and 
ever  since,  whether  clad  in  a  red  coat,  and  armed 
with  a  scimitar  and  firebrand,  or  in  the  more  gentle 
habit  of  a  statesman,  courtier,  beau,  lawyer,  divine, 
drc.  still  confesses  the  kindred  in  every  feature  and 


subseguent  issue  were  produced.  But  lYiat  ^dn^^ 
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venge,  cruelty,  impatience,  obstinacy,  violence, 
treachery,  ingratitude,  self-love,  avarice,  profusion ; 
together  with  the  smaller  shoots,  detraction,  imper- 
tinence, loquacity,  petulance,  affectation,  &c.,  do 
all  derive  from  this  mater  Jamilite,  will,  I  persuade 
myself,  most  evidently  appear  to  a  curious  observer. 

To  enumerate  the  infinite  disorders  and  calami- 
ties that  disperse  themselves  from  this  root,  intrude 
into  every  place,  and  are  incessant  plagues  to  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  to  society,  were  an  endless  task. 
Who  shall  tell  the  secret  pangs  of  the  heart  in  which 
she  is  planted?  But  her  baneful  influence  is  discern- 
ible, *  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  toj^er'. 
Even  at  the  altar,  and  whilst  the  tongue,  ra  com- 
pliance with  the  ritual,  is  uttering  the  most  humili- 
ating epithets,  vou  shall  perceive  her  inconsistently 
tricked  out,  and  by  a  thousand  fantastic  airs,  attract- 
ing the  worship  of  the  assistants,  from  the  Deity  to 
herself. 

"  Trace  her  from  the  court  into  the  city;  and 
there,  from  the  general  trader,  to  the  retailer,  me- 
chanic, and  pedlar  ;  thence  into  the  country,  from 
the  squire,  to  the  farmer  and  day-labourer:  descend 
as  low  as  to  the  scavenger,  chimney-sweeper,  and 
night-man  ;  still,  through  all  their  dirt  and  iUth,  you 
may  occasionally  discern  her. 

Nor  is  her  parental  dominion  con6ned  to  the 
climates  or  nations  called  civilized.  Travel  to  the 
poles,  or  into  the  burning  zone ;  among  the  Bra« 
mins,  Banians,  and  Facquars;  among  the  Iroquois, 
Cannibals,  and  Hottentots;  even  there  shall  yon 
meet  the  operations  of  this  primum  mobile,  What,birt 
the  arrogance  of  superior  merit,  instigates  the  first 
of  these  to  assume  a  right  of  domineering  over  the 
consciences  of  their  fellows,  and  damning  the  souls 
of  those  who  differ  from  them  ?  And  for  the  Hot- 
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tentotSy  who  that  reads  the  accounts  of  the  insolence 
with  which  they  torment  before  they  eat  their  ene- 
mies, can  doubt  whether  they  be  actuated  by  hun- 
ger or  haughtiness  ?  In  a  word,  from  the  feuds  that 
lav  waste  whole  kingdoms,  down  to  the  sickly  spleen 
which  devours  the  slighted  coquet,  or  the  fine  lady 
superseded  in  her  place,  we  need  look  no  further 
for  the  author  of  the  griefs  which  poison  our  peace. 

**  In  relation  to  matters  purely  speculative,  none 
who  are  ever  «o  little  conversant  in  them,  can  be  at 
a  loss  for  numerous  instances  of  the  havoc  made 
yith  learning,  truth,  and  religion,  by  the  dogmatical 
imposition  of  hypotheses  and  systems,  invented  by 
men  of  more  power  than  knowledge ;  and  the  no 
less  arrogant  prohibition  of  new  lights,  which  might 
detect  the  fallacy,  or  otherwise  clash  with  an  as- 
sumed all-sufficiency.  Hence  was  the  asserter  of 
the  Antipodes  persecuted  in  the  inquisition.  Hence 
all  the  mischiefs  arising  from  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy, 
bigotry,  and  zeal.  Hence—but  1  am  entering  into 
a  field  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  epistle. 
Yet  having  mentioned  the  possibility  of  accounting 
for  atheism  by  the  same  way,  I  shall  here  only  ap- 
peal to  your  readers,  whether  that  man  is  simply  a 
fool,  or  if  he  must  not  necessarily  be  a  very  con- 
ceited fool,  who  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God  ? 

And  now.  Sir,  should  it  be  asked  to  what  pur- 
pose this  epistle  ?  or  where  the  remedy  ?  it  is  an- 
swered, that  the  utility  of  such  a  discussion,  which 
for  the  sake  of  the  World,  1  could  heartily  wish 
had  been  more  accurately  handled,  must  be  obvious ; 
for  by  this  means  the  hydra  being  reduced  to  one 
head,  it  becomes  a  more  compendious  task  to  cut 
off  that  one,  than  to  vanquish  a  legion  successively 
sprouting  out  from  different  stems :  or,  to  change 
the  allusion,  the  recipe,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
Infinite  variety  of  symptoms,  might  be  comprised  in 
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two  words — banish  pride :  as  indead  this  disease, 
pregnant  of  so  many  others,  is  most  emphatically 

cautioned  against  in  six  words  of  Holy  Writ  

*  Pride  was  not  made  for  man/ 

"  I  am,  SIR,"  &c. 
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—  Necie  coronam 

POSTIBUS.   JUV.  SAT.  vL  51. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-AOAM« 

"  SIR, 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  instance  of  ill-nature, 
or  a  more  certain  token  of  a  cruel  disposition,  than 
the  abuse  of  dumb  creatures ;  especially  of  those 
who  contribute  to  our  advantage  and  conveniency. 
The  doing  an  ill  office  to  one  who  has  intended  us 
no  harm,  is  a  strong  proof  of  inhumanity :  but  un- 
kindness  to  a  benefactor  is  both  inhuman  and  un- 
grateful. 

*^  But  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  animad- 
vert upon  our  barbarity  to  the  animal  creation :  if 
you  will  accept  of  so  unworthy  a  correspondent,  I 
may  take  another  opportunity  of  sending  you  my 
thoughts  upon  that  subject :  the  business  of  this 
letter  is  only  to  vindicate  from  reproach  a  poor  in- 
animate being  vulgarly  called  a  Post,  which  every 
y  knows  is  held  in  the  lowest  contempt,  yet 
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whose  senrtces  to  mankind  entitle  it  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  regard  and  veneration. 

*  As  stupid  as  a  post/  is  a  phrase  perpetually 
made  use  of.  If  we  want  to  characterize  a  fool,  or 
a  man  absolutely  without  an  idea,  the  expression  is, 
*  as  stupid  as  a  post.'  *  As  dull  as  a  beetle,'  is  a 
term  I  have  no  dislike  to  ;  nor  have  I  any  great  ob- 
jection to  *  as  grave  as  a  judge,'  which  I  have  con- 
sidered as  a  synonymous  phrase,  ever  since  I  saw 
an  old  gentleman  in  company  extremely  angry  at 
being  told  he  looked  grave  ;  when  it  was  observed 
by  a  third  person,  that  grave  in  the  dictionary  was 
vide  dull.  But  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  idea 
of  dullness  may  be  illustrated  by  a  beetle,  and  the 
idea  of  gravity  by  a  judge,  I  positively  deny  that 
stupidity  and  a  post  have  any  similitude  whatsoever. 

It  IS  well  known,  that  the  ancients,  and  more 
especially  the  Egyptians^  the  wisest  nation  of  them 
all,  p2Lid  the  greatest  degree  of  veneration  to  several 
inanimate  thmgs.  Almost  all  vegetables  were  con- 
sidered as  gods,  and  consequently  worshipped  as 
such.  Leeks  and  onions  were  particularly  esteemed ; 
and  there  was  hardly  a  garden  to  be  seen  that  was 
not  overrun  with  deities.  Now  I  own  that  I  have 
no  such  superstitious  regard  for  a  post,  as  to  re- 
commend its  deification ;  nor  am  I  for  making  it 
minister  of  state,  as  Caligula  did  his  horse ;  I  only 
think,  that  when  it  is  undeservedly  branded  into  a 
proverb  of  contempt,  common  justice  requires  its 
yindication. 

In  former  ages,  how  much  posts  were  esteemed, 
appears  from  what  Juvenal  says  of  them : 

OmerUur  Pastes,  et  grancU  Janua  lauro  : 

SAT,  vi.  79. 

where  we  see  that  they  were  crowned  with  laurel. 
Virgil  likewise,  in  describing  the  destruction  of 
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Troy,  says,  that  the  women  in  the  height  of  despair, 


Amplexaque  tenent  Pastes,  atque  osaila  Jigunt ; 

MS,  U.490. 

without  doubt  to  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  them. 
And  old  Ennius,  knowing  that  they  were  in  some 
measure  sacred,  employs  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Goddess  Discord  herself  to  demolish  them  ; 

—  Discordia  tetra 
Belli  ferratos  Pastes,  portasque  refregU. 

But  before  I  consider  the  service  of  posts  to 
mankind  in  general,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  obligation  which  I  have  person- 
ally received  from  one  of  them,  and  which  may  very 
posssibly  bias  me  in  favour  of  the  whole  fraternity. 

"  I  was  travelling  very  lately,  where  I  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  road,  in  a  part  of  England  too 
far  from  town  for  the  common  people  to  giveHhat 
rational  direction  to  a  stranger,  which  they  do  in 
and  about  London ;  and  too  near  it,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  not  to  relish  strongly  of  its  vices.  Coming  at 
last  to  a  place,  where  the  road  branched  out  into 
different  paths,  I  was  quite  at  a  stand,  till  seeing  a 
country  fellow  passing  by,  I  enquired  the  road  to 
Bisley.  *  To  Bisley !'  says  he  scratching  his  head, 
and  looking  up  in  my  face — '  Where  did  you  come 
from.  Sir  ?*  I  was  nettled  a  good  deal  at  the  fellow's 
useless  and  impertinent  question,  especially  as  ft 
began  to  grow  dusk ;  however,  that  I  might  ^et 
what  instruction  from  him  I  could,  I  satisfied  hah. 
He  then,  after  having  attentively  looked  round  the 
country,  and  informed  me  I  might  have  come  a 
nearer  way,  gave  me  to  understand,  '  That  he  could 
not  well  tell,  but  that  I  was  not  above  two  miles 
from  it.'  *  P— X  take  the  fellow* !  says  I,  *  he  is  as 
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Qpid  as  a  post,  and  rode  on :  but  I  had  hardly  gone 
hundred  yards  before  I  discovered  a  post,  which 
»ry  good-naturedly  held  out  its  finger  to  show  me 
le  road,  and  informed  roe  in  a  few  words  that  I 
id  still  three  miles  to  go.  I  followed  the  advice  of 
is  intelligent  friend,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  end 
*  my  journey,  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the  ingrati- 
ide  I  had  been  guilty  of,  in  abusing  so  serviceable 
guide. 

**  If  a  man  reflects  seriously  with  himself,  as  I 
d  then,  he  will  find  the  posts  are  very  far  from 
eing  so  stupid  as  they  are  imagined  to  be.  I  may 
ifely  venture  to  assert,  that  they  have  all  negative 
isdom.  They  neither  ruin  their  fortunes  by  gaming, 
Mr  their  constitutions  by  drinking.  They  keep  no 
id  company ;  they  never  interfere  either  in  mat- 
ire  of  party  or  religion,  and  seem  entirely  unconi- 
^roed  about  who  is  in  favour  at  court,  or  who  out. 
hough  I  cannot  say  that  their  courage  is  great, 
ley  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  affronted  unre- 
mged ;  for  they  are  always  upon  the  defensive, 
(ough  they  seldom  give  the  challenge.  Drunkards 
ley  have  a  particular  aversion  to  ;  nor  is  it  uncom- 
on  for  a  man,  though  the  fumes  of  wine  may  . have 
ade  him  insensible  at  night,  to  feel  the  effects  of 
Lcdr  resentment  in  the  morning.  In  short,  they 
iem  devoted  to  the  service  of  mankind  ;  sleeping 
sither  day  nor  night,  nor  ever  deserting  the  sta- 
on  which  is  assigned  them.  One  thing  i  own  may 
t  justly  laid  to  their  charge,  which  is,  that  they 
•e  often  guilty  of  cruel  behaviour  to  the  blind ; 
lOugh  I  think  they  amply  repay  it,  by  lending  sup-^ 
jrt  to  the  lame. 

I  could  enumerate  several  sorts  of  posts,  which 
re  of  infinite  service ;  such  as  the  mill-post,  the 
bipping-ppst,  the  sign-post,  and  many  others:  I 
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shall  at  present  content  myself  with  making  a  few 
observations  on  the  two  last,  the  whipping-poit, 
and  the  sign-post. 

If  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  of  the  land,  be 
of  any  service  to  the  nation,  which  few  I  think  will 
deny,  the  benefit  of  the  whipping-post  most  be 
very  apparent,  as  being  a  necessary  instrument  of 
such  an  execution.  Indeed  the  service  it  does  to 
a  country  place  is  inconceivable.  I  myself  knew  a. 
man  who  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  a  silver  spoon,  with  a  design  to  make  it  hit 
own  ;  but  upon  looking  round,  and  seeing  a  whip* 
ping  post  in  his  way,  he  desisted  from  the  theft* 
Whether  he  suspected  that  the  post  would  impeack 
him  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  sone 
folks  were  of  opinion,  that  he  was  afraid  of  a  Ha- 
beas Corpus.  It  is  likewise  an  infallible  remedy 
for  all  lewd  and  disorderly  behaviour,  which  the 
chairman  at  sessions  generally  employs  it  to  restraia, 
nor  is  it  less  beneficial  to  the  honest  part  of  roan* 
kind,  than  the  dishonest :  for  though  it  lies  immedi- 
ately in  the  high  road  to  the  gallows,  it  has  stopped 
many  an  adventurous  young  man  in  his  progress 
thither. 

"  But  of  the  whole  family  of  the  posts,  I  know 
none  more  serviceable  than  the  sign-post,  which, 
like  a  bill  of  fare  to  an  entertainment,  always  stands 
ready  without  the  door,  to  inform  you  what  you  are 
to  expect  within.  The  intent  of  this  has  been  very 
much  perverted,  and  accordingly  taken  notice  of  by 
our  predecessor  the  Spectator.  He  was  for  pro- 
ibiting  the  carpenter  the  use  of  any  sign  but  hii 
saw;  and  the  shoe- maker  but  his  boot;  and  with 
great  propriety  ;  for  the  proverb  says,  nesutorukri 
crepidam.  And  indeed  it  is  reasonable  **  every  shop 
should  have  a  sign  that  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
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68  in  which  it  deals :"  for  otherwise,  a  stranger 
;  call  for  a  yard  ot  cloth  at  a  book8eller*8J^  or  the 
World  at  a  linen-draper's.    But  when  these 
igs  are  adjusted,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  ser- 

I  than  a  sign-post ;  inasmuch  as  it  instructs  a 
ii  provided  he  has  money  in  his  }>ocket,  how  he 
r  supply  all  his  wants ;  and  often  directs  the 
gry  traveller  to  the  agreeable  perfumes  of  a  sa- 
ry  kitchen :  from  whence  it  is  imagined  that  the 
imon  expression  comes,  of  smelling  a  post. 

'  Thus,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you  see  how  much  we 
indebted  to  these  serviceable  things,  called 
to :  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  instance  of 
r  goodness,  to  endeavour  to  correct  the  world's 
ratitude  to  them ;  since  it  is  grown  so  very  no-i 
0U8,  that  I  have  known  several,  who  owe  all  they 
e  to  a  post,  industrious  to  undervalue  its  dignity, 
make  its  character  appear  ridiculous. 

I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  W.  R. 

^  N.  6.  All  Posts  of  honour.  Posts  in  war,  letter 
its,  and  Post  the  Latin  preposition,  though  they 

II  their  names  in  the  same  manner,  are  of  a  quite 
erent  family;  nor  do  I  undertake  to  plead  in 
ir  behalf,  knowing  that  most  of  them  are  in  too 
urishing  a  condition  to  stand  in  need  of  an  ad* 
«te." 
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*^  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

*'SIR, 

When  a  rich  man  speaketh,*  says  the  son  of 
Sirach,  *  every  man  holdeth  his  tongue ;  and  lo ! 
what  he  sayeth  is  extolled  to  the  clouds :  but  if  a 
poor  man  speak,  they  say,  What  fellow  is  this  ?'  I 
had  a  mortifying  opportunity,  yesterday,  of  expe- 
riencing the  truth  of  this  observation. 

"  It  IS  not  material  that  I  should  tell  you  who  or. 
what  I  am;  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  though  I 
dine  every  day,  and  always  make  my  appearance 
in  a  clean  shirt,  I  have  no  thoughts  of  ottering  my- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  borough  at  the  next  gene^' 
ral  election,  nor  am  I  quite  so  rich  as  a  certain  man 
of  fashion,  who  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  this  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  as  hardly  to  be  easy  out  of  my 
company. 

"  This  great  person  came  to  town  last  week  for 
the  winter;  whither  I  was  called  upon  business  soon 
after ;  and  having  received  a  general  invitation  to 
his  table,  I  went  yesterday  to  dine  with  him.  Upon 
my  being  shown  into  the  parlour,  I  found  him  sit- 
ting with  two  young  gentlemen,  who,  as  I  after- 
wards learnt,  were  persons  of  great  quality,  and 
who,  before  I  was  bid  to  sit  down,  entered  into  a 
short  whisper  with  my  friend,  which  concluded  with 
a  hroad  stare  in  my  face,  and  the  words  '  I  thought 
so,'  uttered  with  a  careless  contempt,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear. 

**  I  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  this  behaviour, 
l)ut  was  in  some  measur^e  relieved  by  a  message  a 
few  minutes  aCtct)  Uiat  dinner  was  upun  the  table. 
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We  were  soon  seated  according  to  form ;  and  as 
the  conversation  was  upon  general  subjects,  or  ra- 
ther upon  no  subject  at  all,  and  as  the  having  some* 
thing  to  say  enables  a  man  to  sit  easier  in  his  chair, 
I  now-and-then  attempted  to  put  in  a  word,  but 
I  found  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  my- 
self heard.  The  play-houses  happening  to  be  men- 
tioned, I  asked  very  respectfully  if  any  thing  new 
WBS  to  be  exhibited  this  season?  Upon  which  it 
was  observed, '  that  the  winter  was  come  in  upon 
us  all  at  once,  and  that  there  had  been  ice  in  Hyde- 
p«rk,  of  near  half  an  inch  thick ! '  Upon  my  friend's 
making  notice  that  there  had  been  a  very  great  court 
;hat  morning,  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  how  the 
ling  did  ?  when  it  was  immediately  remarked  '  that 
jie  opera  this  season  would  certainly  be  a  very 
p*and  one.'  As  I  was  a  proficient  in  music,  and  a 
Uend  to  the  Italian  opera,  I  hoped  to  be  attended 
Of  by  saying  something  in  favour  of  so  elegant  an 
(ptertainment:  but  before  I  had  proceeded  through 
lalf  a  sentence,  the  conversation  took  another  turn, 
od  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  'that  my  lord  Some- 
»ody's  Greenland  dog  was  the  finest  of  the  kind 
fver  seen  in  England.'  It  was  now  high  time  for 
oe  to  have  done ;  I  therefore  contented  myself 
rith  playing  the  dumb  man  till  the  cloth  was  re- 
noved,  and  then  took  my  leave. 

At  my  return  to  my  lodgings  I  could  not  help 
hinking  that  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
preat  men  to  be  very  ill-bred ;  but  however  that 
natter  may  be,  I  shall  eat  my  dinner  at  the  chop* 
lOUse  to  day,  notwithstanding  I  have  just  received 
,  card  from  my  friend,  to  tell  me,  '  that  he  dines 
lone,  and  shall  be  quite  unhappy  without  me.' 
I  am,  SIR, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 
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"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

"  Among  the  many  inventions  of  tlijs  wise  and 
polite  age,  I  look  upon  the  art  of  not  knowing  peo- 
ple to  be  one  of  the  greatest.  But  for  fear  the 
term  should  be  a  little  too  technical  for  many  of 
your  readers,  I  shall  explain  it  at  large.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  persons  of  distinction  shall  meet 
their  inferiors  in  public  places,  and  either  walk, 
fiit,  or  stand  close  at  their  elbows,  without  htvioff 
the  least  recollection  of  them;  whom,  but  a  wea 
or  a  day  before,  they  have  been  particularly  inti- 
mate with,  and  for  whom  they  have  professed  tk 
most  affectionate  regard.  As  you  have  taken  m 
notice  of  this  art,  in  all  probability  the  profesiofi 
of  it  have  escaped  you ;  but  as  I  faave  lately  bees 
the  subject  of  hs  Uillest  exertion,  I  beg  leave  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  words  upon  the  occasioo. 

I  am  a  clergyman  of  some  fortune,  though  oo 
preferment;  and  knowing  that  I  had  many  fnendi 
at  the  Bath  this  season,  I  came  hither  last  wcd^  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  conversation.  The  moni- 
ing  after  myarrival  I  took  a  walk  to  the  pump-room, 
wliere  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  a  noble  lord,  a 
baronet,  and  some  ladies  of  quality,  with  whom  I 
was  very  well  acquainted  i  but  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, though  I  stood  at  the  distance  of  only  two 
or  three  yards  from  them,  1  did  not  perceive  that 
any  one  of  them  knew  me.  I  have  dined  several 
times  with  his  lordship,  have  frequently  drank  tea 
with  the  ladies,  and  spent  two  months  this  summer 
with  the  baronet,  and  yet  am  throwing  myself  in 
their  way  every  morning,  am  sitting  next  them  in 
the  rooms  every  evening,  nay,  playing  at  cards  with 
tlieni  at  the  same  table,  without  their  having  the 
least  remembrance  of  me.  There  is  also  a  very 
genteel  family  in  the  place,  in  which  I  have  been  so 
extremely  intimate,  that  according  to  the  song. 
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I  have  dtank  with  the  father,  Jiive  talked  with  the  tmither, 
Have  romped  with  fhe  sisteti  and  gamed  with  the  brother ; 

Htti  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  in 
iniitation  of  the  lords  and  ladies  above  mentioned, 
irith  whom  they  happened  to  be  acquainted,  I  do 
not  find  that  any  one  of  them  has  the  least  know- 
ledge of  me. 

I  have  looked  in  the  glass  above  a  hundred 
IhneSy  from  a  suspicion  that  my  face  must  have  un- 
der^ne  some  extraordinary  change,  to  occasion 
thb  total  want  of  recollection  in  my  friends  ;  but  I 
hme  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  eyes,  nose,  and 
month  are  not  only  ^remaining,  but  they  stand  as 
Bear  as  I  can  ^uess,  in  the  very  individual  places, 
ai  when  my  friends  kaew  me  ;  and  that  their  for- 
lietfulness  is  altogether  owing  to  this  new  invented 
art ;  an  art,  which  it  seems  none  but  persons  of 
iashion,  or  a  few  very  genteel  people  who  have  stu- 
died under  them,  can  make  themselves  masters  -of. 
Bat  it  is  an  art  that  will  undo  me,  if  a  living  which 
my  friend  the  noble  lord  has  been  so  good  as  to  as- 
sure me  of,  should  happen  to  become  void  while  I 
am  in  this  place :  for  how  can  I  suppose  that  his 
lordship  will  give  that  to  an  entire  stranger,  ^hich 
he  has  so  long  ago  promised  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ? 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

*•  Your  humble  servant, 

Bath,  Oct  29,  1763.  «  ABRAHAM  ADAMS." 

I  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  publishing 
diese  letters,  not  from  a  conviction  that  the  writers 
of  them  have  any  cause  of  complaint,  but  from  a 
desire  of  removing  false  prejudices,  and  of  doing 
justice  to  the  character  of  great  people.  As  for 
the  son  of  Sirach,  whom  the  first  of  my  correspond- 
ents has  thought  proper  to  quote,  every  body  knowd 
that  his  writings  are  apocryphal ;  and  as  to  the  mat^ 
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ter  complained  of,  namely  that  a  private  man  can« 
not  make  himself  heard  among  lords  and  great 
folks,  it  is  the  fault  of  nature,  who  it  is  well  known 
has  formed  the  cars  of  persons  of  quality  only  for 
hearing  one  another.  My  other  correspondent,  who 
is  piqued  at  not  being  known,  is  equally  unreason- 
able, for  he  cannot  but  have  observed  at  the  play* 
houses  and  other  public  places,  from  the  number  of 
glasses  used  by  people  of  fashion,  tliat  they  are 
naturally  short  sighted.  It  is  from  this  visual  defect, 
that  a  great  man  is  apt  to  mistake  fortune  for  ho* 
nour,  a  service  of  plate  for  a  good  name,  and  hii 
neighbour's  wife  for  his  own.  His  nii^mory  is  in 
many  instances  as  defective  as  his  sight.  Benefitii 
promises,  and  payment  of  debts,  are  thin^  that  he 
is  extremely  liable  to  forget.  How  then  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  should  forget  an  acquaintance? 
But  I  have  always  observed  that  there  is  a  propeo- 
sity  in  little  people  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  :  and 
that  where  real  errors  are  wanting,  which  is  the 
case  at  present,  they  will  throw  out  their  invectives 
against  natural  defects,  and  quarrel  with  the  deaf 
for  not  hearing  them,  and  with  the  blind  for  not  see- 
ing them. 

I  could  go  near  to  write  a  whole  paragraph  in 
praise  of  great  men,  if  I  was  not  restrained  by  the 
consideration,  that  of  all  things  in  the  world,  they 
hate  flattery. 


No.  47.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1753. 


TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  Dim-sighted  as  I  am,  my  spectacles  have  assift- 
€d  me  sufficiently  to  read  your  papers.    Permit  roe. 
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IS  a  recompense  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received 
irom  them,  to  send  you  an  anecdote  in  my  family, 
rhich  till  now  has  never  appeared  in  print. 

I  am  the  widow  of  Mr.  Solomon  Muzzy ;  I  am 
he  daughter  of  Ralph  Pumpkin,  Esq. ;  and  I  am 
he  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Josiah  Pumpkin,  of 
?ampkin-hall  in  South  Wales.  I  was  educated,  with 
Dy  two  elder  sisters,  under  the  care  and  tuition  of 
by  honoured  grandfather  and  grandmother,  at  the 
udl-house  of  our  ancestors.  It  was  the  constant 
;a8tom  of  my  grandfather,  when  he  was  tolerably 
ree  from  the  gout,  to  summon  his  three  grand- 
laughters  to  his  bed  side,  and  amuse  us  with  the 
DOBt  important  transactions  of  his  life.  I  took 
mrticular  delight  in  hearing  the  good  old  man 
Qustrate  his  own  character,  which  he  did,  perhaps 
lot  without  some  degree  of  vanity,  but  always  with 
i.strict  adherence  to  truth.  He  told  us,  he  hoped 
Fe  would  have  children,  to  whom  some  of  his  ad* 
'entures  might  prove  useful  and  important. 

Sir  Josiah  was  scarce  nineteen  years  old,  when 
le  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, bv  his  uncle  Sir  Simon  Sparrowgrass,  who 
WBB  at  that  time  Lancaster  herald  at  arms,  and  in 
p*eat  favour  at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  he  had 
dssed  the  king's  hand,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Juke  of  York,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
ninisters,  and  the  mistresses.  His  fortune,  which 
vas  considerable,  and  his  manners,  which  were 
extremely  elegant,  made  him  so  very  acceptable  in 
ill  companies,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  plunged 
It  once  into  every  polite  party  of  wit,  pleasure, 
ind  expense,  that  the  courtiers  could  possibly 
lisplay.  He  danced  with  the  ladies ;  he  drank  with 
;he  gentlemen ;  he  sung  loyal  catches,  and  broke 
>ottles  and  glasses  in  every  tavern  throughout 
London.   But  still  he  w^  by  no  means  a  perfect 
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fine  gentleman.  He  had  not  fought  a  duel.  He 
was  so  extremely  unfortunate,  as  never  to  have 
had  even  the  happiness  of  a  rencounter.  The  want 
of  opportunity,  not  of  courage,  had  occasioned 
this  inglorious  chasm  in  his  character.  He  ap*. 
peared  not  only  to  the  whole  court,  but  even  m 
his  own  eye,  an  unworthy  and  degenerate  Punripk'in, 
till  he  had  shown  himself  as  expert  in  opening  a 
vein  with  a  sword,  as  any  surgeon  in  England  could 
be  with  a  lancet.  Things  remained  in  this  unhappy 
situation  till  he  was  near  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  At  length  his  better  stars  prevailed,  and  he 
received  a  most  egregious  afiront  from  Mr.  Ca- 
cumber ,  one  of  the  gentlemen-ushers  of  the  Privy- 
chamber.  Cucumber,  who  was  in  waiting  at  court, 
spit  inadvertently  into  the  chimney,  and  as  be 
Stood  next  to  Sir  Josiah  Pumpkin,  part  of  the  spittle 
rested  upon  Sir  Josiah's  shoe.  It  was  then  that 
the  true  Pumpkin  honour  arose  in  blushes  upon  hit 
cheeks.  He  turned  upon  his  heel,  went  home  im- 
mediately, and  sent  Mr.  Cucumber  a  challenge. 
Captain  Daisy,  a  friend  to  each  party,  not  only 
carried  the  challenge,  but  adjusted  the  prelimi- 
naries. The  heroes  were  to  fight  in  Moor-fields, 
and  to  bring  fifteen  seconds  on  a  side.  Punctuality 
is  a  strong  instance  of  valour  upon  these  occasions. 
The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  struck  seven,  just  when  the 
combatants  were  marking  out  their  ground,  and 
each  of  the  two-and-thirty  gentlemen  was  adjust- 
ing himself  into  a  posture  of  defence  against  his 
adversary.  It  happened  to  be  the  hour  for  break- 
fast in  the  hospital  of  Bedlam.  A  small  bell  had 
rung  to  summon  the  Bedlamites  into  the  great 
gallery.  The  keepers  had  already  unlocked  the 
pells,  and  were  bringing  forth  their  mad  folks, 
when  the  porter  of  Bedlam,  Owen  Macduffy,  stand- 
ing at  the  iron  gate,  and  beholding  such  a  number 
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f  armed  men  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  imme<* 
lately  roared  out,  *  fire,  murder,  svrords,  daggers, 
loodshed !'  Owen's  voice  was  always  remarkably 
3ud»  but  his  fears  had  rendered  it  still  louder  and 
(lore  tremendous.  His  words  struck  a  panic  into 
he  keepers;  they  lost  all  presence  of  mind;  they 
orgot  their  prisoners,  and  hastened  most  precipi- 
ttely  down  stairs  to  the  scene  of  action.  At  the 
ight  of  naked  swords,  their  fears  increased,  and 
t  once  they  stood  open-mouthed  and  motionless. 
9ot  so  the  lunatics ;  freedom  to  madmen,  and  light 
0  the  blind,  are  equally  rapturous.  Ralph  Ro- 
;ers,  the  tinker,  began  the  alarm.  His  brams  had 
een  turned  with  joy  at  the  Restoration,  and  the 
•oor  wretch  imagined  that  this  glorious  set  of  com- 
atants  were  Roundheads  and  Fanatics,  and  ac* 
ordingly  he  cried  out,  *  Liberty  and  property, 
lyboysl  down  with  the  Rump!  Cromwell  and 
reton  are  come  from  hell  to  destroy  us.  Come, 
ly  Cavalier  lads,  follow  me,  and  let  us  knock  out 
heir  brains.'  The  Bedlamites  immediately  obeyed, 
nd  with  the  tinker  at  their  head,  leaped  over  the 
aiusters  of  the  stair-case,  and  ran  wildly  into  the 
elds.  In  their  way  they  picked  up  some  staves 
od  cudgels,  which  the  porters  and  the  keepers 
ad  inadvertently  left  behind,  and  rushing  forward 
'ith  amazing  fury,  they  forced  themselves  out- 
igeously  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  and  in 
ne  unlucky  moment,  destroyed  all  the  decency 
nd  order  with  which  this  most  illustrious  duel  had 
eguD. 

It  seemed,  according  to  my  grandfather's  obs- 
ervation, a  very  untoward  fate,  that  two- and- thirty 
entlemen  of  courage,  honour,  fortune,  and  quality, 
lould  meet  together  in  hopes  of  killing  each  other, 
'ith  all  that  resolution  and  politeness  which  be- 
mged  to  their  stations,  and  ^should  at  once  be 
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routed,  dispersed,  and  even  wounded,  by  a  set  of 
madmen,  without  sword,  pistol,  or  any  other  more 
honourable  weapon  than  a  cudgel. 

The  madmen  were  not  only  superior  in  strength, 
but  numbers.  Sir  Josiah  Pumpkin  and  Mr.  Cu- 
cumber stood  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  aod 
they  both  endeavoured  to  make  the  lunatics  the 
sole  objects  of  their  mutual  revenge,  but  the  tvo 
friends  were  soon  overpowered,  and  no  person 
daring  to  come  to  their  assistance,  each  or  tbem 
made  as  proper  a  retreat  as  the  place  and  circuoi- 
stances  would  admit. 

Many  of  the  other  gentlemen  were  knocked 
down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Some  of  them, 
whom  my  grandfather's  generosity  would  never 
name,  betook  themselves  to  flight  in  a  very  inglo- 
rious manner.  An  earl's  son  was  spied  clingiog 
submissively  round  the  feet  of  mad  Pocklingtoo, 
the  tailor.  A  young  baronet,  although  naturally 
intrepid,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  Pippin  Kate's  apple-stall.  A  Shropshire 
squire  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  was  disco- 
vered chin  deep,  and  almost  stifled  in  Fleet-ditch. 
Even  Captain  Daisy  himself  was  found  in  a  milk- 
cellar,  with  visible  marks  of  fear  and  consternation. 
Thus  ended  this  inauspicious  day.  But  the  mad- 
men continued  their  outrages  many  days  af\er.  It 
was  near  a  week  before  they  were  all  retaken  and 
chained  down  in  their  cells.  During  that  interval 
of  liberty,  they  committed  many  offensive  pranks 
throughout  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster; 
and  my  grandfather  himself  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  mad  Rogers  come  into  the  queen's  drawing- 
room,  and  spit  in  a  duchess's  face. 

Such  unforeseen  disasters  occasioned  some 
prudent  regulations  in  the  laws  of  honour.  It  was 
enacted  that  from  that  time;  six  combatants;  three 
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on  a  side,  might  be  allowed  and  acknowledged  to 
contain  such  a  i]|uantity  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as 
should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  highest  affront 
that  could  be  offered. 

**  Afterwards,  upon  the  maturest  deliberation, 
aa  my  grandfather  assured  me,  the  number  six  was 
reduced  to  four;  two  principals,  and  two  seconds; 
each  second  was  to  be  the  truest  and  best-beloved 
fiiend  that  his  principal  had  in  the  world:  and 
these  seconds  were  to  fight,  provided  they  declared 
upon  oathy  that  they  had  no  manner  of  quarrel  to 
each  other:  for  the  canons  of  honour  ordained, 
that  in  case  the  two  seconds  had  the  least  heat  or 
animosity  one  against  the  other,  they  must  natu- 
rally become  principals,  and  therefore  ought  to 
leek  out  for  seconds  to  themselves. 

•*  Having  told  you  a  very  remakable  event  in  my 
grandfather's  life,  almost  in  his  own  words,  and 
finding  that  the  story  has  carried  me  perhaps  into 
too  great  a  length  of  letter,  I  shall  not  mention 
some  curious  facts  relating  to  my  father,  and  to 
poor  dear  Mr.  Solomon  Muzzy,  of  whom  I  am  the 
unfortunate  and  mournful  relict.  But  I  have  at 
lea^t  the  honour  and  consolation  to  be> 

**  SIR, 

"  Your  constant  reader,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

"  MARY  MUZZY." 
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Though  the  demand  for  this  paper  has  more 
than  answered  my  expectations,  yet  the  profits 
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arising  from  it  have  not  been  so  Immense  as  to  en* 
able  me,  at  this  present  time,  to  set  up  the  one- 
horse  chair  which  I  promised  myself  at  first  setting 
out.  For  which  reason,  and  for  certain  pritate 
objections,  which  I  cannot  help  making  to  a  post- 
chaise  or  hired  chariot,  when  I  am  inclined  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  country,  I  either  tnfel 
on  foot,  or,  if  the  distance  or  the  weather  should 
make  it  necessary,  I  take  ray  place  in  that  sodalile 
and  communicative  vehicle  called  a  stage«coadk 
Happy  is  the  man,  who,  without  any  laboured  de- 
signs of  his  own,  finds  his  very  wants  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  his  conveniencies !  This  man  ami; 
having  met  with  certain  characters  and  adventorei 
upon  these  rambles,  that  have  contributed  more  to 
the  enriching  my  stock  of  hints  towards  canyiiif 
on  this  work,  than  would  ever  have  presented 
themselves,  had  I  drove  along  the  road,  adniriog 
the  splendour  of  my  own  equipage,  or  lolled  at  my 
ease  m  the  hired  one  of  another. 

Many  of  those  characters  and  adventures  had 
appeared  before  now  in  these  essays,  if  the  desire 
of  obliging  my  correspondents,  assisted  by  a  mo- 
desty peculiar  to  myself,  that  of  thinking  the  pro- 
ductions of  others  to  be  almost  as  valuable  as  my 
own,  had  not  inclined  me,  if  I  may  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  traffic,  to  turn  factor  for  my  friends,  and 
to  trade  by  commission,  rather  than  to  do  businen 
entirely  on  my  own  account.  And  in  carrying  on 
this  commerce,  I  have  consulted  the  satisfaction  of 
my  customers,  as  well  as  my  own  interest:  for 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  so  much  humility » 
absolutely  to  allow  that  any  other  trader  can  send 
such  goods  to  market  as  my  own,  or,  to  drop  the 
allusion,  that  there  is  a  man  now  living  who  can 
write  so  wittily,  so  wisely,  and  so  learnedly  as  mj- 
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self ;  yet  the  productions  of  many  will  probably, 
have  more  variety  than  those  of  a  single  person, 
even  though  that  single  person  should  be  myself. 
But  I  have  still  a  stronger  reason  for  giving  place 
to  correspondents;  it  is  the  strong  propensity  which 
I  have  always  found  in  my  nature  to  communicate 
happiness.  Every  body  knows,  at  least  every  writer, 
with  what  infinite  satisfaction  a  man  sees  himself 
in  print.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
flutterings  and  heart-beatings  I  felt  upon  the  ho- 
nour that  was  done  me  many  years  ago,  by  the  au-> 


a  song  to  Cselia,  which  was  the  first  of  my  compo^ 
^itions.  Indeed  there  was  a  small  inconvenience 
attending  the  pleasure  at  that  particular  time;  for 
iu  my  finances  wire  a  little  low,  I  almost  ruined 
myself  by  the  many  repeated  half  dozens  which  I 
bought  of  that  magazine  to  distribute  among  my 
friends  for  their  wonder  and  admiration.  And 
hence,  if  I  was  in  haste  to  set  up  an  equipage^ 
would  arise  another  motive  to  the  inserting  the  let- 
ters of  correspondents ;  but  as  every  pecuniary 
consideration  is  of  small  weight,  when  compared 
with  the  pleasure  of  communicating  happiness,  .  I 
have  given  it  but  little  of  my  attention.  One  thing 
I  must  recjuest  of  my  readers  before  I  have  done 
entirely  with  this  subject,  which  is,  that  if  it  should 
ever  enter  into  their  heads  that  I  have  laid  before 
them  a  dull  paper,  they  will  please  to  impute  it  to. 
the  abundance  of  my  good  nature,  and  not  to  any 
laziness  in  my  disposition,  or'  deficiency  in  my 
judgenient. 

But  to  return  to  my  country  excursions.  I  was 
coming  to  town  from  one  of  them  this  week  in  the 
Windsor  stage-coach,  which,  as  we  passed  through 
Brentford,  stopped  to  take  up  two  of  the  fair  sex, 
inhabitants  of  that  genteel  place,  one  of  thdm  at  a 
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collar^maker's,  and  the  other  at  abreedies-iiiaker's. 
The  coUar-maker's  lady,  who  was  a  person  of  Tery 
fine  breedhig,  wished  the  breeches-ranker's  lady  joy 
of  her  coming  abroad  after  her  ljing4n,  and  ex- 
cused herself  by  illness  for  not  haiii^  waited  upon 
her  on  the  occasion:  to  which  the  breechesHDaker's 
hidy  answered,  in  the  p<^tetft  manner  imaginabley 
'  that  she  should  have  been  extremdy  glad  to  have 
seen  her,  but  that  she  sent  cards  to  Jdone  of  her 
acquaintance,  as  indeed  there  was  no  occasion  ;  for 
that,  excepting  herself,  meaning  the  collar- maker's 
lady,  she  had  been  visited  at  her  sitting  up  by  all 
the  Quality  of  Brentford.' 

The  Quality  of  Brentford  fixed  my  attention  to 
these  ladies ;  and  during  so  short  a  journey  as  to 
Hyde-park  comer,  where  I  made  my  compliments 
of  departure,  I  acquired  so  much  knowledge  in  the 
affairs  of  Child-birth,  in  Thrushes,  Red-gums,  and 
the  management  of  the  month,  that  I  shall  hardly 
decline  a  debate  upon  those  subjects  with  the  most 
experienced  nurse  at  the  lying-in  hospital  in  Brown- 
low  street. 

As  there  are  few  circumstances  too  trivial  to 
furnish  useful  hints  to  a  considerate  mind,  at  my 
return  to  my  lodgings  I  could  not  help  looking  upon 
this  boast  of  the  breeches-maker's  wife,  concerning 
the  number  and  grandeur  of  her  visitors,  namely, 
that  they  were  all  the  Quality  of  Brentford,  to  be 
exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  vanity  that  possesses 
almost  every  individual  of  mankind. 

To  mention  a  stage-coach  once  more ;  who  is 
there  that  has  travelled  in  one,  but  must  have  heard 
it  observed  by  the  most  ordinary  of  the  passengers, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  they 
bad  ever  suffered  themselves  to  be  crowded  into  so 
mean  a  carriage?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
remarked  it,  iU^lI  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  the 
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end  of  our  journey,  if  there  has  b^en  a  fine-spoken 
Jady  in  the  coach,  though  but  a  country  shop- 
keeper's wife,  who  imagined  lierself  a  stranger  to 
-the  company,  she  has  expressed  great  anger  and 
Astonishment  at  not  seeing  the  chaise,  the  chariot, 
or  the  coach  cpming  to  meet  her  on  the  road*  To 
what  is  this  vanity  owing,  but  to  the  desire  of  being 
thpught  in  her  own  person,  one  of  the  Quality  of 
3rentford  ? 

^  If  we  look  into  the  city,  and  observe  the  eating 
And  drinking  of  almost  every  common  tradesman ; 
tiie  strut  of  the  husband  in  his  gown  and  hood  upon 
a  lord-mayor's  day  ;  the  extravagance  of  the  wife 
in  dress,  furniture,  and  servants ;  their  parties  to 
Vauxhall  and  Sadler's  Wells ;  their  visits  and  en- 
tertainments ;  the  question  will  occur,  whence  are 
all  these  vanities,  but  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
jQuality  of  Brentford  ? 

The  fine  gentleman,  whose  lodgings  no  one  is 
acquainted  with  ;  whose  dinner  is  served  up  under 
cover  of  a  pewter  plate  from  the  cook's  shop  in 
Porridge  Island  ;  and  whose  annuity  of  a  hundred 
pounds  is  made  to  supply  a  laced  suit  every  year, 
and  a  chair  every  evening  to  a  rout ;  returns  to  hi^ 
bed-room  on  foot,  and  goes  shivering  and  supper- 
less  to  rest,  for  the  pleasure  of  appearing  among 
people  of  equal  iVnportance  with  the  Quality  of 
Brentford. 

The  confectioner's  wife,  who  lights  up  her  rooms 
with  wax  candles,  and  pays  for  them  with  the  card 
money ;  who  borrows  chairs,  tables,  and  servants 
of  her  neighbours ;  who  sweats  under  the  fatigue 
of  doing  the  honour^  of  her  house,  and  who  is  al*' 
most  stifled  to  death  by  the  mob  she  has  invited ; 
bas  no  other  gratification  from  her  folly,  than  the 
idle  boast  of  having  brought  together  to  her  rout, 
aU  the  Quality  of  Brentford. 
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But  to  take  characters  in  the  group,  why  is  every 
m-dinary  mechanic,  every  pettifogging  attorney, 
every  clerk  in  an  office,  every  painter,  player,  poel, 
and  musician,  or,  in  short,  why  is  almost  every 
man  one  knows,  making  a  show  beyond  his  incoiney 
but  from  a  desire  of  being  ranked  among  the  Qua- 
iity  of  Brentford. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  letter, 
which  I  received  two  days  ago  from  a  correspond- 
ent, who,  if  I  can  form  any  judgement  of  his  rank 
by  his  manner  of  writing,  must  be  one  of  the  Qua* 
lity  of  Brentford. 

"  MR.  FJTZ-ADAM, 

I  AM  no  enemy  to  humour  and  irony  and  all 
that,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  must  have 
spent  the  chief  part  of  your  time  among  low  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  with  whom 
I  converse.  If  you  are  really  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  upper  life,  be  so  good  as  to  convince  us 
of  it,  by  copying  its  language,  and  drawing  your 
future  characters  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of 
politeness  and  entertainment. 

"  I  am, 

"  Your  friend  and  well  •wisher, 
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Though  I  am  an  old  fellow,  I  am  neither  sour  nor 
ailly  enough  yet,  to  be  a  snarling  laudator  femporis 
Mdiy  and  to  hate  or  despise  the  present  age  because 
it  is  the  present.   I  cannot,  like  many  of  my  con* 
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temporaries,  rail  at  the  wonderful  degeneracy  and 
corruption  of  these  times,  nor,  by  sneering  com* 
pliments  to  the  ingenious,  the  sagacious,  moderns, 
intimate  that  they  have  not  common  sense.  I 
really  do  not  think  that  the  present  age  is  marked 
mt  by  any  new  and  distinguished  vices  and  follies, 
unknown  to  former  ages.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
apt  to  suspect  that  human  nature  was  always  very 
like  what  it  is  at  this  day,  and  that  men,  from  the 
time  of  my  great  progenitors  down  to  this  moment, 
luiTe  always  had  in  them  the  same  seeds  of  virtue 
and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  of  which  only  the 
nodes  have  varied,  from  climate,  education,  and  a 
thousand  other  conspiring  causes. 

Perhaps  this  uncommon  good-humour,  and  in- 
dulgence of  mine  to  my  contemporaries  may  be 
owin^  to  the  natural  l>enignity  of  my  constitu- 
tion, m  which  I  can  discover  no  particles  of  envy 
or  ill-nature,  even  to  my  rivals  both  in  fame  and 
profit,  the  weekly  writers ;  or  perhaps  to  the  supe- 
riority of  my  parts,  which  every  body  must  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  places  me  infinitely  above 
the  mean  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  true  cause,  which  probably 
neither  my  readers  nor  I  shall  ever  discover  with 
precision,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  present 
age  has  not  only  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  being 
extremely  well  with  me,  but  if  I  dare  say  so,  bet- 
ter than  any  that  I  have  yet  either  heard  or  read 
of.  Both  vices  and  virtues  are  smoothed  and  soft- 
ened by  manners ;  and  though  they  exist  as  they 
ever  have  done,  yet  the  former  have  become  less 
barbarous,  and  the  latter  less  rough.  Insomuch 
that  I  am  as  glad  as  Mr.  Voltaire  can  be,  that  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  this  age ;  inde- 
pendently of  that  interested  consideration,  that  it 
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is  rather  better  to  be  atill  alive,  than  only  to  have 
livecU 

This  my  benevolence  to  my  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  ought  to  be  esteemed  still  the  more 
meritorious  in  me,  when  I  shall  make  it  appear  that 
no  man's  merit  has  been  less  attended  to,  or  re- 
warded, than  mine ;  and  nothing  produces  ill-hu- 
mour, rancour,  and  malevolence  so  much  as  ne- 
glected and  unrewarded  merit* 

The  utility  of  my  weekly  labours  is  evident,  and 
their  effects,  wherever  they  are  read,  prodi^om. 
They  are  equally  calculated,  I  may  say  it  without 
vanity,  to  form  the  heart,  improve  the  understand- 
ing, and  please  the  fancy.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  the  ungrateful  public  does  not  take  i£oTe 
three  thousand  of  them  a  week.  Though,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maitland's  calculation  of  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  this  great  metropolis,  they  oa^t 
to  take  two  hundred  thousand  of  them,  supposiog 
only  five  persons,  and  one  paper  to  each  family ; 
and  allowing  seven  millions  of  souls  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  I  may  modestly  say,  that  one  milliou 
more  of  them  ought  to  be  taken  and  circulated  in 
the  country.  The  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  papers,  would  be  some 
encouragement  to  me  to  continue  these  my  labours 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  least  intimation  from  the 
ministers,  that  they  have  any  thoughts  of  calling 
mc  to  their  assistance,  and  giving  me  some  consi- 
derable employment  of  honour  and  profit:  and 
having  had  no  such  intimations,  I  am  justly  appre- 
hensive that  they  have  no  such  intentions*  Such 
intimations  being  always  long  previous  to  the  per- 
formance, often  to  the  intentions. 
.  Nor  have  I  been  invited,  as  I  confess  I  expected 
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to  be,  by  any  considerable  borough  or  county  to 
represent  them  in  the  next  parliament,  and  to  de* 
fend  their  liberties,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
against  the  ministers  and  the  Jews.  But  I  tnink 
I  can  account  for  this  seeming  slight,  without  mor- 
tification to  my  vanity  and  self-love ;  my  name 
helne  a  pentateuch  name,  which,  in  these  suspicious 
and  doubtful  times,  savours  too  strongly  of  Judaism ; 
though,  upon  tlie  faith  of  a  Christian,  I  have  not 
the  least  tendency  to  it ;  and  I  must  do  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Adam,  who  I  own  has  some  influence  over  me,  the 
justice  to  say,  that  she  has  the  utmost  horror  for 
tiiose  sangumary  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  ill  usage,  for  every  man 
may  be  justly  said  to  be  ill  used  who  is  not  reward- 
ed according  to  his  own  estimation  of  his  own  me- 
lit,  which  I  feel  and  lament,  I  cannot  however  call 
the  present- age  names,  and  brand  it  with  degene- 
racy. Nature,  as  I  have  already  observed,  being 
always  the  same,  modes  only  varying.  With  modes, 
the  signification  of  words  also  vanes,  and  in  the 
course  of  those  variations,  convey  ideas  very  difie- 
lent  irom  those  which  they  were  originally  mtend- 
ed  to  express.  I  could  give  numberless  mstances 
of  this  kmd,  but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself 
with  this  single  one. 

The  word  honour  in  its  proper  signification, 
doubtless  implies,  the  united  sentiments  of  virtue, 
truth,  and  justice,  carried  by  a  generous  mind  be- 
yond those  mere  moral  obligations  which  the  laws 
reauire,  or  can  punish  the  violation  of.  A  true  man 
ofh  onour  will  not  content  himself  with  the  literal 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  ;  he 
ruses  and  dignifies  them  into  magnanimity.  He 
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conduct  h  directed  by  the  noble  sentiments  of  his 
own  unvitiated  heart ;  surer  and  more  scrupulous 
guides  than  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  being  cal- 
culated for  the  generality  of  mankind,  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  a  restraint  upon  vices  in  general, 
than  an  invitation  and  reward  of  particular  virtues. 
But  these  extensive  and  compound  notions  of  ho- 
nour have  been  long  contracted,  and  reduced  to  the 
jsingle  one  of  personal  courage.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, honour  meant  no  more  than  contempt  of 
dangers  and  death  in  the  service,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  of  their  country.  Their  successors  and 
conquerors,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  did  not 
deal  much  in  complex  ideas,  simplified  those  of 
honour,  and  reduced  them  to  this  plain  and  single 
one,  of  fighting  for  fighting  s  sake,  upon  any,  or  all, 
no  matter  what,  occasions. 

Our  present  m6de  of  honour  is  something  more 
compounded,  as  will  appear  by  the  true  character 
which  I  shall  now  give  of  a  fashionable  man  of 
honour. 

A  gentleman^*  which  is  now  the  genteel  synony- 
mous term  for  a  man  of  honour,  must,  like  his  Go- 
thic ancestors,  be  ready  for,  and  rather  desirous 
of  single  combat.  And  if  by  a  proper  degree  of 
wrongheadedness  he  provokes  it,  he  is  only  so  much 
the  more  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

He  may  lie  with  impunity,  if  he  is  neither  de- 
tected nor  accused  of  it :  for  it  is  not  the  lie  hetells, 
but  the  lie  he  is  told  of,  that  dishonours  him  In 

*  A  gentleman,  is  every  man,  who,  with  a  tolerable  suit  of  clothes, 
a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  watch  and  snuff-box  in  his  pockets,  asserU 
himself  to  be  a  gentleman,  swears  with  energy  that  he  will  be  treat- 
ed as  such,  and  that  he  will  cut  the  throat  of  any  man  who  presumesk 
to  say  the  contrary. 
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diat  case  he  demonstrates  his  veracity  by  his  sword, 
or  his  pistol,  and  either  kills  or  is  killed  with  the 
greatest  honour. 

He  may  abuse  and  starvehis  own  wife,  daughters, 
or  sisters,  and  he  may  seduce  those  of  other  men, 
particularly  his  friends,  with  inviolate  honour,  be- 
cause, as  Sir  John  Brute  very  justly  observes,  he 
Wears  a  sword. 

By  the  laws  of  honour  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
his  servants  or  his  tradesmen ;  for  as  Uiey  are  a 
pack  of  scoundrels,  they  cannot  without  insolence 
demand  their  due  of  a  gentleman :  but  he  must 
punctually  pay  his  gaming-debts  to  the  sharpers 
who  have  cheated  him ;  for  those  debts  are  really 
debts  of  honour. 

He  lies  under  one  disagreeable  restraint :  for  he 
must  not  cheat  at  play,  unless  in  a  horse-match  : 
but  then  he  may  with  great  honour  defraud  in  an 
office,  or  betray  a  trust. 

In  public  affairs,  he  may,  not  only  with  honour, 
but  even  with  some  degee  of  lustre,  be  in  the  same 
session  a  turbulent  patriot,  opposing  the  best  mea- 
sures, and  a  servile  courtier,  promoting  the  worst ; 
provided  a  very  lucrative  consideration  be  known 
to  be  the  motive  of  his  conversion ;  for  in  that  case 
thepoint  of  honour  turns  singly  upon  the  quantum. 
*  From  these  premises,  which  the  more  they  are 
considered  the  truer  they  will  be  found,  it  appears, 
that  there  are  but  two  things,  which  a  man  of  the 
nicest  honour  may  not  do,  which  are  declining 
single  combat,  and  cheating  at  play.  Strange! 
that  virtue  should  be  so  difficult,  and  honour,  its 
superior,  so  easy  to  attain  to. 

The  uninformed  herd  of  mankind  are  governed 
by  words  and  names,  which  they  implicitly  receive 
without  either  knowing  or  asking  their  meaning. 
£lven  the  philosophical  and  religious  controversies. 
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for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  have  turii* 
ed  much  more  upon  words  and  names,  unascertain- 
ed and  misunderstood,  than  upon  things  fairly 
stated.  The  polite  world,  to  save  time  and  trouble, 
receive,  adapt,  and  use  words,  in  the  signification  of 
the  day ;  not  having  leisure  nor  inclination  to  ex- 
amine  and  analyse  Uiem :  and  thus  often  misled  bf 
sounds,  and  not  always  secured  by  sense,  they  aie 
hurried  into  fatal  errors,  which  they  do  not  give 
their  understandings  fair  play  enough  to  prevent* 

In  explaining  words,  thereu>re,  and  bringing  them 
back  to  their  true  signification,  one  may  somedmes 
happen  to  expose  and  explode  those  errors,  which 
the  abuse  of  them  both  occasions  and  protects. 
May  that  be  the  good  fortune  of  this  day  s  pi^l 
How  many  unthinking  and  unhappy  men  reaUy 
take  themselves  to  be  men  of  honour,  upon  these 
mistaken  ideas  of  that  word  1  And  how  fatal  to 
others,  especially  to  the  young  and  unexperienced, 
is  their  example  and  success  in  the  world!  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  some  good  dramatic  poet  would 
exhibit  at  full  length  and  in  lively  colours  upon  the 
stage,  this  modish  character  of  a  man  of  honour, 
of  which  I  have  but  slightly  and  hastily  chalked  the 
outlines.  Upon  such  a  subject  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  a  good  poet  might  be  more  useful  than  a  good 
preacher,  as  perhaps  his  audiences  would  be  more 
numerous,  and  his  matter  more  attended  to.  Be- 
sides, 

Segnius  irritant  aminos  demissa  per  avrem, 
Quam  qucB  sunt  ocuUs  subjecta  fdcUbuSt  et  qua 
Ipse  sAi  Iradil  spectator^        uor.  ars  fokc  180. 

P.  S.  To  prevent  mistakes,  I  must  observe  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  Man  of  honour, 
and  a  Person  of  honour*  By  Persons  of  honour 
were  meant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
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lad  authors  and  poets  of  noble  birth,  who  were  but 
ast  not  fools  enough  to  prefix  their  names  in  great 
etters  to  the  prologues,  epilogues,  and  sometimes 
nren  the  plays  with  which  they  entertained  the 
>iibUc«  But  now  that  our  nobility  are  too  generous 
;o  interfere  in  the  trade  of  us  poor  professed  au« 
^hors,  or  to  eclipse  our  performances  by  the  dis- 
in^ished  and  superior  excellency  and  lustre  of 
liars ;  the  meaning  at  present  of  a  Person  of  ho- 
lour,  is  reduced  to  the  simple  idea  of  a  Person  of 
llustrious  Birth. 
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JEt  giuB  tanta  fiat  Romam  tibi  causa  lAdendi  f 

VIRG.  ECL.  i.  S7. 

*•  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

Though  I  am  a  constant  inhabitant  of  this  town, 
which  is  daily  producing  some  new  improvement  in  ^ 
the  polite  and  elegant  arts,  in  which  I  interest  my- 
self, perhaps  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  have 
always  a  thousand  reasons  for  not  leaving  it  a  single 
day ;  yet  I  cannot  help  still  accosting  Qiy  friends, 
upon  their  first  arrival  from  the  country,  with  the 
usual  question  at  this  time  of  the  y^ar,  *  Well,  Sir, 
what  brings  you  to  town  ?'  The  answer  has  always 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
asked :  *  To  see  the  new  bridge ;  to  put  a  son  to 
Westminster ;  the  inns  of  court,  the  army,  &c.  To 
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hear  the  new  opera;  to  look  out  for  a  wife;  to  be 
in  fortune's  way  at  the  drawing  of  the  lottery;  to 
print  a  sermon,  a  novel ;  the  state  of  the  nation, 
&c.  &c. ;  to  kiss  hands  for  an  employment ;  to  be 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  to  consult 
Doctor  Ward ;  to  be  witness  for  Mrs.  Squires.*  In 
short,  the  reasons  given  are  infinite,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  detail  has  been  already  tedious.  But  I  must 
observe,  that  the  most  general  motive  of  the  med 
has  been  to  buy  something  they  wanted,  and  of  the 
ladies  to  buy  something  they  did  not  want. 

This  year,  indeed,  that  general  reason  has  given 
place  to  another,  which  is  not  only  general  but 
universal ;  for  now,  ask  whom  you  will  what  he  is 
come  up  for,  he  draws  up  all  his  muscles  into  a 
most  devout  gravity,  and  with  an  important  solenf- 
nity  answers  you,  «  To  repeal  the  Jew  bill.*  This 
religious  anxiety  brings  to  my  mind  the  political 
zeal,  no  less  warm  or  universal,  in  the  year  ten. 
1  remember  I  then  met  with  a  Welch  collier  who 
asked  me  for  a  halfpenny^  telling  me  he  was  starving 
here,  as  were  his  wife  and  children  two  hundred 
miles  off.  As  I  knew  him  by  his  dialect  to  be  of  a 
good  family,  I  expressed  to  him  my  surprise  that  he 
would  leave  his  principality  to  come  into  a  country 
where  they  paid  so  little  regard, to  the  antiquity  of 
his  house,  or  the  length  of  his  pedigree ;  and  de- 
sired that  he  would  tell  me  why  he  came  to  London. 
He  immediately  swelled  with  all  the  pride  of  his 
ancestors,  put  his  arms  a  kimbo,  and  answered, 
'  To  pull  down  the  French  king.' 

**  But  the  worst  reason  for  coming  to  London  tliat 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  was  given  me  last  night  al 
a  visit  by  a  young  lady  of  the  most  graceful  6gure 
I  ever  beheld ;  it  was,  *  to  have  her  shape  altered 
to  the  modern  fashion.'  That  is  to  say,  to  have  her 
breasts  compressed  by  a  flat,  straight  line,  which  is  to 
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snd  cross-wise  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
to  descend;  still  in  a  straight  line,  in  such  a  man- 
that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  pronounce  what 
that  prevents  the  usual  tapering  of  the  waist, 
otest  when  I  saw  the  beautiful  figure  that  was 
e  so  deformed  by  the  stay-maker,  I  was  as  much 
:ked,  as  if  I  had  been  told  that  she  was  come  to 
ver  up  those  animated  knowls  of  beauty  to  the 
;eon. — I  borrow  my  terms  from  gardening,  which 
indeed  furnishes  the  most  pregnant  and  exalt- 

sxpressions  of  any  science  in  being  And  this 

gs  to  my  mind  the  only  instance  that  can  give 
adequate  idea  of  my  concern.  Let  us  suppose 
Browne  should,  in  any  one  of  the  many  Ely- 
is  he  has  made,  see  the  old'terraccs  rise  again 
mask  his  undulating  knowls,  or  straight  rows 
ut  trees  obscure  his  noblest  configurations  of 
lery.  When  lord  Burlington  saw  the  rebuilding 
It.  Paul's  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  the  remembrance  of 
front  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  parti- 
r  to  the  work  of  his  admired  Inigo  Jones,  drew 
a  him  the  following  citation.  *  When  the  Jews 
the  second  temple,  they  wept.'  I  own,  though 
Jew,  I  did  the  same,  when  I  heard  that  the 
t  beauteous  remain  of  nature's  architecture  was 
oon  to  be  destroyed ;  and  could  not  help  recit- 
those  once  admired  lines  in  the  Henry  and 
ma. 

No  longer  shall  the  bodice,  aptly  laced, 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less ; 

—  A  horseman's  coat  shall  hide 
Thy  taper  shape  and  comeliness  of  side. 

erve  the  force  of  every  word;  and  as  a  testimony 
this  excellent  writer  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
expression,  comeliness  of  side,  the  nicest  ob- 
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*enrer  of  oar  thnesy  who  is  now  pobUshing  a  most 
^stiontl  Analysis  of  Beantj,  has  chosen  for  the 
principal  illostration  of  it,  a  pair  of  stays,  such  as 
would  fit  the  shape  described  by  the  judicious  poet ; 
and  has  also  shown,  by  drawings  of  other  stays,  that 
every  minute  deviation  from  the  first  pattern  is  a 
diminution  of  beauty,  and  every  grosser  alteration 
a  deformity. 

**  I  hear  that  an  ingenious  gentleman  is  going 
within  these  few  days  to  publi^  a  treatise  on  De- 
formity. If  he  means  artificial  as  well  as  natural 
deformity,  he  may  make  his  work  as  voluminous  as 
he  pleases.  A  few  books  of  travels  will  furnish  him 
with  abundant  instances  of  head-moulders,  face- 
squeezers,  nose-parers,  ear-stretchers,  eye-painters, 
lip-borers,  tooth-stainers,  breast-cutters,  foot-swath- 
ers,  &C.  ^c.  all  modelled  by  fashion,  none  by  taste. 
Whenever  taste  or  sense  shall  interpose  to  amend, 
by  a  slight  improvement,  the  mere  deficiencies  in 
tne  human  fieure,  we  may  see  by  a  single  instance 
how  it  is  likely  to  be  received. 

"  A  country  family,  whose  reason  for  coming  to 
London,  was  to  have  their  pictures  drawn,  and  prin- 
cipally that  of  the  hopeful  heir,  brought  him  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  That  skilful  artist,  soon  discover- 
ing that  a  little  converse  with  the  world  might,  one 
day  or  other,  wear  off  the  block,  which  to  a  com- 
mon observer  obscured  the  man,  instead  of  draw- 
ing him  in  a  green  coat  with  spaniels,  or,  in  the 
more  contemptible  livery  of  a  fop,  playing  with  a 
lap-dog 

Os  homini  sublime  dedU,^  ov.  mxt.  i.  85. 
He  gave  him  a  soul  darting  with  a  proper  spirit 
through  the  rusticity  of  his  features.  I  met  the 
mother  and  sisters  coming  down  stah*s  the  day  it 
was  finished,  and  I  found  Sir  Godfrey  in  a  most 
violent  rage  above.   *  Look  there,*  says  he,  point- 
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ing  to  the  picture, '  There  is  a  fellow !  I  have  put 
some  sense  in  him,  and  none  of  his  family  know 
him.' 

Sir  Godfrey's  consciousness  of  his  own  skill 
-was  so  well  known,  that  it  exposed  him  frequently 
to  the  banter  and  irony  of  the  wits  his  friends.  Pope, 
to  play  liim  off,  said  to  him,  after  looking  round  a 
room  full  of  beauties  that  he  had  painted,  *  It  is 
pity,  Sir  Godfrey,  that  you  had  not  been  consulted 
at  the  creation.'  Sir  Godfrey  threw  his  eyes  strong 

rn  Pope's  shoulders,  and  answered,  <  Really  1 
lid  have  made  some  things  better.'  But  the 
punishment  for  this  profaneness  pursued  our  wit 
still  further. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  expletive  Mr.  Pope 
generally  used  bj^  way  of  oath,  was,  *  God  mend 
me  r  One  day,  in  a  dispute  with  a  hackney  coach- 
man, he  used  this  expression : — *  Mend  you  T  says 
the  coachman ;  '  it  M<*ould  not  be  half  the  trouble  to 
make  a  new  one.'  If  it  may  be  allowable  to  draw 
a  moral  reflection  from  a  ludicrous  story,  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  the  ladies  would  every  morning 
seriously  address  to  their  Maker  this  invocation  of 
Mr.  Pope ;  and,  after  devout  meditation  on  the  Di- 
vine patronage  to  which  they  have  recommended 
their  charms,  apply  themselves  properly  to  pursue 
all  human  means  for  the  due  accomplishment  of 
their  prayer.  I  flatter  myself  that  this  advice  may 
be  palatable,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  that  ce- 
lebrated example  of  uniting  religion  and  politeness, 
delivered  down  to  us  from  the  ancients  in  these  few 
words, '  Sacrifice  to  the  Graces.'  And  I  hope  the 
sex  will  consider  how  great  a  blemish  it  will  be  to 
the  present  age,  if  the  painter  or  historian  "should 
declare  to  posterity  that  the  ladies  of  these  times 
were  never  known  to  sacrifice  to  any  god  but  Fa« 
shion. 
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To  conclude  the  history  of  my  unhappy  visit. 
I  must  confess  I  was  provoked  beyond  all  patience, 
reserve,  or  good-breeding;  and  very  rudely  flung 
out  of  the  room,  having  first  told  the  lady  she  need 
not  have  given  herself  the  trouble  of  her  journey  to 
London,  for  I  would  answer  for  him,  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Square,  her  Somersetshire  staymaker,  were 
sufficient  to  dress  her  in  the  most  elegant  taste  of 
the  modern  fashion,  or  indeed,  if  he  was  not  an  old 
man,  to  put  her  in  a  way  that  she  could  not  possi- 
bly dress  out  of  it. 

I  am,  as  a  lover  of  elegance, 

Your  admirer  and  humble  servant." 


No.  51.  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  175S. 


—'Quod  medicorum  est, 
PromiUunt  medici :  trtictant  fabrilia  jfabrL 

HOR.  EFIST.  ii.  1.  115. 

Though  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the 
mind  of  man  than  variety,  yet  it  may  be  pursued  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  most  active  and  va- 
ried life  a  tiresome  sameness.  To  illustrate  this 
seeming  paradox,  I  shall  relate  what  I  learnt  from 
an  humble  companion  of  a  gentleman  of  vast  spirits, 
as  he  is  called  by  his  acquaintance,  who  thinks  he 
has  shown  his  value  for  time  by  never  having  yet 
enjoyed  one  moment  of  it.  The  active  gentleman, 
it  seems,  proposed  to  the  other  to  make  the  tour  of 
England,  and  ride  daily  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  garden  to  garden :  which  indeed  they  did  in  so 
expeditious  a  manner,  not  to  lose  time,  that  they 
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did  not  allow  the  least  portion  of  it  for  the  objects 
they  saw  to  make  any  impression  on  their  memories. 
In  the  hottest  weather  they  never  walked  under  the 
shade  of  the  plantations  they  so  much  admired,  and 
came  on  purpose  to  see ;  but  crossed  the  scorching 
lawn  for  the  nearest  way  to  the  building  they  would 
not  rest  in,  or  the  water  they  refused  to  be  rowed 
upon.  Thus  they  flew  through  the  countries  and 
gardens  they  went  to  see,  with  as  much  fatigue,  and 
not  more  observation,  than  a  post  horse  in  his  stage; 
and  this  for  the  pleasure  of  variety,  and  the  advan- 


1  n  what  respect  does  this  gentleman's  conduct 
differ  from  his  who  seeks  a  variety  of  acquaintance  ? 
The  consequence  must  be  exactly  the  same ;  viz. 
use  and  enjoyment  of  none.  An  unexperienced 
man,  who  has  happened  to  see  one  of  this  turn 
eagerly  following,  or  boasting  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  builder,  the  planter,  the  poet,  the  politi- 
cian, the  seaman,  the  soldier,  the  musician,  the 
jockey,  would  naturally  suppose  he  was  generally 
talking  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  several  sciences 
they  respectively  excelled  in.  No,  this  is  the  only 
discourse  which  he  studies  to  avoid. 

Before  I  endeavour  to  account  for  this  strange 
absurdity,  I  would  just  observe,  that  the  persons 
[  am  speaking  of,  are  of  a  very  different  character 
from  tnose  who  from  a  mere  principle  of  vanity  are 
continually  numbering  among  their  friends,  though 
upon  the  slightest  grounds,  men  of  high  birth  and 
itation,  and  who  always  bring  to  my  mind  justice 
Shallow's  acquaintance  with  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
never  saw  him  but  once,  and  then  he  broke  his  head. 
Equally  wide  of  the  question  is  that  character,  who 
from  a  love  of  talking  avoids  the  company  where  his 
news  has  been  already  published,  and  dreads  the 
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man  who  is  better  heard  than  himself  on  general 
topics. 

Ignorance  and  an  imbecility  of  attention,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  are  the  most  pro- 
bable causes  of  this  inconsistent  4)ehaviour.  To 
avoid  metaphysical  disquisitions,  let  us  try  if  we 
can  set  our  judgements  by  comparison.  Men  of  the 
weakest  stomachs  are  ever  solicitous  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  dishes  and  the  highest  sauces,  which  they 
constantly  reject  upon  tasting,  being,  as  they  con- 
fess, too  strong  for  them,  though  the  objects  of  their 
desire  and  expectation  before  they  were  brought 
upon  the  table.  It  is  also  observable,  that  when 
gentlemen,  after  a  certain  age,  devote  themselves  to 
the  fair  sex,  they  generally  pursue  with  morefervour, 
and  always  express  themselves  with  more  warmth, 
than  when  in  the  heat  of  youth,  so  long  as  the  game 
is  out  of  reach ;  but  a  nearer  prospect  of  success 
soon  discovers  the  difference  between  natural  heat, 
and  the  delusion  of  false  desire  and  imaginary  pas- 
sion. The  sportsman  cannot  be  more  apprehensive 
and  concerned  for  the  death  of  the  hare  he  wishes  to 
save,  than  the  old  gallant  is  at  the  approaching  op* 
portunity  of  accomplishing  his  desires;  which  if  he 
obtain,  1  am  afraid  he  will  sing  no  other  *  Te  Deum' 
than  that  of  Pyrrhus — '  Such  another  victory  will 
ruin  me/ 

Anitnasque  in  mdnere  ponunt*   vikg.  okpro.  iv«  238. 

was  a  famous  quotation  of  Dr.  Bentley's  on  the  sud- 
den death  of  an  old  bridegroom. 

To  avoid  a  dry  argument,  and  as  I  do  not  re* 
member  to  have  seen  this  subject  touched  upon  bj 
any  writer  ancient  or  modern,  1  have  endeavoure* 
to  throw  it  into  a  measure. 
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Ye  sages  say*  who  know  mankind. 
Whence,  to  their  real  profit  blind. 
All  leave  those  fields  which  might  product 
Fit  game  for  pastime  or  for  use? 
The  well-stored  warren  they  forsake, 
And  love  to  beat  the  barren  brake ; 
Sooner  their  pleasures  will  avoid. 
Than  run  the  chance  of  being  cloy'd. 

Damoetas  ever  is  afraid 
Lest  merchants  should  discourse  on  trade: 
And  yet  of  commerce  will  inquire, 
When  drinking  with  a  country  squire. 
Of  ladies  he  will  ask  how  soon 
They  think  count  Saxe  can  take  a  town. 
Or  whether  France  or  Spain  will  treat 
But  if  the  brigadier  he  meet. 
He  questions  him  about  the  sum 
He  won  or  lost  at  last  night*s  drum. 
Or  if  some  minister  of  state 
Will  deign  to  talk  of  Europe's  fate, 
Th*important  topic  he  declines, 
To  prate  of  soups,  ragouts  and  wines ; 
Yet  he,  at  Helluo*s  board,  can  fix 
On  no  discourse  but  politics. 

Once  were  the  linguist  and  the  bard 
The  objects  of  his  chief  regard ; 
Now  with  oppressive  shrugs  and  looks 
He  flies  the  haunts  of  men  of  books : 
Yet  o*er  his  cups  will  condescend 
To  toast  the  prebend  for  his  friend : 
For  depth  of  reading  tell  his  merit. 
Extol  his  st^le  for  force  and  spirit : 
Ask  where  he  preach*d,  or  what  his  text. 
Inquire  what  work  he*ll  publish  next : 
What  depth  of  matter,  how  he  treats  it- 
He  can*t  be  easy  till  he  gets  it. 
Wet  from  the  press  *tis  sent  him  down. 
Three  days  before  'tis  on  the  town  : 
The  title  read,  for  never  more  is. 
Next  having  writ  ex  don.  authorise 
He  spends  at  least  the  time  in  finding, 
A  place  to  suit  its  size  and  binding. 
As  might  have  served,  if  well  directed, 
To  read  the  volume  thus  neglected. 
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When  last  with  Atticus  I  dined, 
Damoetas  there  I  chanced  to  find, 
Who  straight  addressM  me  with  complaint 
How  Pollio  talk'd  of  the  Levant ; 
And  how  he  teazed  hinr  near  an  hour 
With  the  Grand  Signior  and  his  power: 
Then  Athens*  ruin'd  domes  explained, 
And  what  in  Egypt  still  remained. 
This  talk  Dama^tas  could  not  bear. 
For  Pollio  had  himself  been  there ; 
But  from  some  fellow  of  a  college 
Would  think  the  subjects  worth  his  knowledge. 
The  table  now  removed,  again 
Began  Damoetas  to  complain  ; 

*  I  knew  Eugenius  in  his  prime, 

*  The  best  companion  of  his  time ; 

*  But  since  he's  got  to  yonder  board, 

*  You  never  bear  him  speak  a  word, 

*  But  tiresome  schemes  of  navigation, 

*  The  built  of  vessels  and  thdr  station-— 

*  Such  stuff  as  spoil  all  conversation.* 
*  Good  Atticus,  repeat  the  verses 

*  You  said  were  lately  made  by  Thyrsis.* 
John  at  that  instant  introduces 

This  very  servant  of  the  muses ; 
Damoetas  starts,  and  in  confusion, 
Cursing  the  d — d  ill-timed  intrusion. 
Whispers  the  servant  in  his  ear, 

*  John,  be  so  good  to  call  a  chair  ;* 
And  flies  the  spot,  alarmM  with  dread. 
Lest  Thyrsis  should  begin  to  read. 

And  yet,  for  all  he  holds  this  rule, 
Damoetas  is  in  fact  no  fool : 
For  he  would  hardly  choose  a  groom 
To  make  his  chairs  or  hang  his  room  ; 
Nor  with  th*  upholsterer  discourse 
About  the  glanders  in  his  horse ; 
Nor  send  to  buy  his  wife  a  tSte 
To  Puddle-dock  or  Billinsgatc  ; 
Nor  if  in  labour,  spleen,  or  traii<  e, 
Fetc  li  her  Sir  Hiomas  for  Sir  Hans ; 
Nor  bid  his  coachman  drive  o'nights 
To  parish-church  instead  of  While's  ; 
Nor  make  his  party  or  his  bets 
\\\V\\  \.\\o^fc  viUo  never  pay  their  debts  ; 
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Though  dazzled  with  the  midnight  glass, 
Clasp  the  procuress  for  the  lass ; 
When  dinner's  served  upon  the  table, 
Run  to  the  greenhouse  or  the  stable. 
Nor  at  dessert  of  wax  and  china 
Neglect  the  eatables,  if  any. 
To  smell  the  chaplet  in  the  middle, 
Or  taste  the  Chelsea-china  fiddle. 


Ko.  52.  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1753. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

**  SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  betrayed  and  ruined  by  the  basest 
of  mankind. .  My  father  was  a  merchant  of  consi- 
derable note  in  this  town;  but,  by  unavoidable  losses 
and  misfortunes,  he  died  two  years  ago,  broken- 
hearted and  insolvent.  I  was  his  only  child  and  the 
delight  of  his  life.  My  education,  my  dress  and 
manner  of  living,  were  such  as  would  hardly  have 
discredited  a  young  woman  of  fsshion.  Alas !  the 
dear  parent,  to  whose  fondness  I  was  indebted  for 
every  advantage  and  enjoyment,  intended  to  have 
given  me  a  considerable  fortune  ;  but  he  died  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  has  left  me  to  lament  that  I  was 
not  a  beggar  from  my  cradle. 

I  was  ignorant  of  his  circumstances,  and  there« 
fore  felt  not  my  misfortune  in  its  full  force  till  a 
month  after  his  death  :  at  which  time  his  creditors 
entered  upon  his  house,  sold  all  his  furniture  and 
effects,  and  left  me  nothing  but  my  clothes  and 
trinkets,  which  they  had  no  right  to  take  from  me. 

in  the  days  of  my  prosperity  I  had  a  maid-ser- 
yant,  of  whom  I  was  extremely  fond ;  and  to  whom^ 
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upon  her  marriage  with  a  reputable  tradesman,  I 
gave  a  little  portion  of  fifty  pounds,  which  were  left 
me  by  a  relation.  This  young  woman  was  lately 
become  a  widow ;  and  being  left  in  but  indifferent 
circumstances,  she  hired  a  large  house  near  the  Ex- 
change, and  Itt  lodgings  for  her  support.  It  was  to 
this  woman  that  I  flew  for  shelter  ;  being  no  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  as  my  father  used 
oflen  to  tell  me,  too  handsome  to  have  friends. 

I  do  not  mention  this  circumstance,  indeed  I  do 
not,  as  any  thing  to  be  vain  of :  Heaven  knows  that 
I  am  humbled  by  it  to  the  very  dust :  I  only  intro- 
duced it  as  the  best  excuse  I  could  think  of  for  the 
unkindness  of  my  acquaintance. 

I  was  received  by  this  favourite  servant  with 
great  appearance  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  She 
seemed  to  pity  my  misfortunes,  and  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  comforting  and  obliging  me. 

'*  Among  the  gentlemen  that  lodged  at  her  house, 
there  was  one  whom  she  used  to  talk  of  with  great 
pleasure.  One  day,  after  I  had  lived  with  her 
about  a  week,  she  told  me  that  this  gentleman  had 
a  great  inclination  to  be  known  to  me,  and  that  if 
I  had  no  objection  to  company,  he  would  drink  tea 
with  me  that  afternoon.  She  had  hardly  done  speak- 
ing, when  the  gentleman  entered  the  room.  I  was 
angry  in  my  heart  at  this  freedom  ;  but  his  genteel 
appearance  and  behaviour  soon  got  the  better  of 
my  resentment,  and  made  me  listen  to  his  conver- 
sation with  more  than  common  attention — To  be  as 
short  as  1  can,  this  first  visit  made  me  desirous  of  a 
second,  that  second  of  a  third,  and  the  third  of  • 
thousand  more :  all  of  which  he  seemed  as  eager  to 
pay  as  I  was  willing  to  receive. 

"  The  house  was  so  crowded  with  lodgers,  that 
the  mistress  of  it  had  only  one  parlour  for  herself 
and  me ;  and  as  she  had  almost  constant  employ- 
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ment  at  home,  my  lover  had  very  few  opportunities 
of  entertaining  me  alone.  But  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  did  not  hinder  him  from  declaring  the 
most  tender  and  unalterable  love  for  me,  nor  did  it 
awe  me  from  discovering  how  pleasing  and  happy 
I  was  at  the  conquest  I  had  made. 

In  this  delightful  situation  near  a  twelvemonth 


lament  his  dependence  upon  an  old  uncle,  who,  he 
•aid,  would  most  assuredly  disinherit  him,  if  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  without  a  fortune. 

I  wanted  no  better  reason  for  this  delay ;  and  was 
waiting  for  an  event  that  promised  me  the  possession 
of  all  I  wished  for,  when  my  happiness  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  most  villainous  contrivance  that  ever 
was  heard  of. 

I  had  walked  out  one  morning  to  buy  some 
shades  of  silk,  in  order  to  finish  the  covering  of  a 
settee  which  I  was  working  for  my  benefactress ; 
and  was  returning  home.through  a  by-court,  when, 
to  my  inexpressible  surprise,  I  found  myself  stopt 
by  two  men,  who,  producing  what  they  called  a 
writ  against  me,  hurried  me  into  a  coach,  and  con- 
Tcyed  me  half  Mead  with  terror,  to  a  wretched 
house  whose  windows  were  guarded  with  iron  bars. 

As  soon  as  I  had  power  to  speak,  I  desired  to 
know  by  whom  and  for  what  crime  I  was  thus 
cruelly  insulted.  They  shewed  me  without  hesita- 
tion their  authority;  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
woman  with  whom  I  lived  had  ordered  me  to  be 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  thirty  pounds,  which  she  had 
sworn  I  owed  her  for  board  and  lodgings.  *  It  is 
impossible !'  cried  I ;  *  she  cannot  have  served  me 
so !  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this !  Send  for 
her  this  moment!  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake!'  *Very 
possible,  madam/  answered  one  of  the  fellows  with, 
a  BmUe;  *  but  if  you  would  take  my  ad\Yce,\x.^w^^^ 
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be  to  send  for  a  gentleman  instead  of  the  plaintiff. 
A  young  lady  like  you,  madam,  need  not  stay  here 
for  a  debt  of  thirty  pounds.'  '  Go  where  I  send  you, 
Sir/  said  I ;  *  tell  her  what  has  happened  to  me,  and 
bid  her  hasten  to  me,  if  she  would  save  my  life.* 
The  fellow  shook  his  head  as  he  went  out,  but  pro- 
mised to  do  as  I  directed.  His  companion  asked 
me  what  I  pleased  to  call  for,  and  explained  hit 
meaning  by  telling  me  I  was  in  a  public  house.  I  bid 
him  call  for  what  he  liked,  and  charge  it  to  me.  He 
thanked  me  very  civilly  and  locking  the  door  after 
him,  left  me  to  myself. 

I  had  now  a  little  leisure  to  reflect  upon  this 
adventure;  but  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
greater  was  my  perplexity.  I  remained  in  this  un- 
comfortable suspense  for  near  an  hour,  when  I  beard 
the  door  open  with  some  precipitation^  and  saw  my 
lover  enter  the  room  with  an  astonishment  not  to 
be  imagined.  'Good  God!'  said  he,  snatching  me 
to  his  arms,  'is  this  an  apartment  for  my  charmer?— 
That  inhuman  woman  !* — *What  woman?*  said  I  in- 
terrupting him ;  *  can  it  be  possible?' — '  She  owns 
it  herself,*  answered  he  ;  *  this  professing  friend, 
this  grateful  servant,  owns  that  she  has  arrested 
you/  I  was  ready  to  faint  at  what  I  heard;  but  re- 
covering myself  as  well  as  I  could,  I  inquired  into 
the  motives  of  this  woman's  cruelty.  *  Her  motive,* 
he  replied,  *  was  avarice ;  I  had  some  words  with 
her  two  days  ago,  and  threatened  her  in  jest  that 
I  would  leave  her  lodgings.  She  thought  me  in 
earnest;  and  believing  1  was  soon  to  marry  the  angel 
whom  I  doated  on,  she  determined  to  make  what 
money  she  could  of  me,  by  arresting  my  sweet  girl. 
She  was  not  mistaken  when  she  guessed  with  what 
haste  I  should  discharge  the  debt.  Here,  Sir,'  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  the  bailiff,  '  is  the  full  suni) 
and  a  gratuity  for  yourself.    Come^  madam^  let  ut 
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exchange  this  detested  place,  for  apartments  more 
worthy  of  you.* 

*•  The  coach  that  brought  him  to  my  prison  was 
at  the  door.  He  immediately  put  me  into  it,  and 
conducted  me  to  a  lace-shop  upon  Ludgate-hill. 
I  remained  in  the  coach  while  he  stept  into  the  shop, 
and  continued  for  a  minute  or  two  in  conversation 
with  the  mistress  of  it ;  when  returning  to  me  with 
great  cheerfulness,  he  gave  me  joy  of  his  success, 
-and  handed  me  up  stairs  into  pleasant  and  conveni- 
ent apartments.  The  exact  order  in  which  I  found 
ever^  thing  in  these  apartments  put  me  upon  ob- 
servmg  that  the  owner  of  them  was  a  prophetess, 
and  knew  that  I  should  have  need  of  them  that  very 
•morning.  My  lover  made  no  answer  to  my  remark, 
but  straining  me  in  his  arms,  and  almost  pressing 
me  to  death,  he  called  them  my  bridal  apartments, 
and  bid  me  welcome  to  them  as  such.  He  then 
went  down  to  order  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paign from  the  tavern,  and  returned  to  me  with  so 
much  love  and  joy  in  his  looks,  that  I  was  charmed 
with  him  beyond  expression.  When  dinner  was  re- 
moved, and  the  servant  who  attended  us  withdrawn, 
he  said  and  looked  so  many  fond  and  endearing 
things,  and  mingled  such  caresses  with  his  words 
and  looks,  forcing  upon  me  at  the  same  time  three 
or  four  glasses  of  a  wine  I  was  not  used  to,  that  m^ 
heart,  warm  as  it  was  before  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, consented  to  his  desires,  and  in  one  fatd  mo- 
ment betrayed  me  to  a  villain. 

I  lived  in  this  guilty  commerce  till  the  effects 
of  it  made  me  apprehensive  of  being  a  mother  in 
a  few  weeks.  I  had  often  pressed  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  promises  ;  and  was  now  resolved  to 
be  more  particularly  urgent  with  him  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  instead  of  listening  to  me  as  I  hoped  he 
cc2 
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would,  he  called  hastily  for  his  sword,  and  took 
leave  of  me  till  the  evening. 

I  expected  his  return  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. The  evening  came ;  Another,  and  another 
after  that ;  but  I  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  from 
him.  Upon  the  fourth  day  of  his  leaving  me,  I  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  addressed  me  in  these 
words. 

'  I  thought,  madam,  at  your  entrance  into  thig 
house,  that  you  were  a  married  woman.  The  lady 
who  hired  the  lodgings  for  you  two  days  before, 
gave  me  assurance  that  you  were  married.'  *  What 
lady  r  cried  I.    '  You  amaze  me  !  I  heard  not  of 
these  lodgings  till  I  had  taken  possession  of  them. 
Be  quick  and  tell  me  who  was  this  lady  ?'    *  Alas !' 
answered  my  visitor,  '  I  knew  not  till  this  morning 
that  you  were  fallen  into  the  snares  of  the  worst  of 
women,  and  the  most  artful  of  men.'  She  saw  my 
amazement ;  but  desiring  my  attention,  proceeded 
thus :   '  As  for  the  gentleman,  if  he  deserves  the 
name  of  one,  you  will  never  see  him  more.'  •  How, 
madam,  never  see  him  more  !*  interrupted  I. — My 
voice  failed  me  as  I  uttered  these  words ;  and  lean- 
ing backwards  in  my  chair,  I  fainted  away.  She 
recovered  me  from  my  swoon,  and  then  went  on. 
'  He  has  just  now  sent  his  servant  to  discharge  the 
lodgings ;  of  whom  when  I  inquired  how  you  were 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  your  approaching  hour,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  had  no  commission  to  speak  to 
such  questions.    Pray,  madam,'  continued  she,  *  is 
it  true  that  you  were  arrested  in  the  street  the  morn- 
ing of  your  entrance  into  these  lodgings  ?'    I  told 
her.  Yes.  *  The  servant  then  is  honest,'  she  replied ; 
*  he  has  given  me  your  whole  history.    The  con- 
trivers of  that  arrest  were  the  woman  where  you 
lodged,  and  v\\^  \Ulain  whom  you  trusted.  Their 
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design  was  to  fling  you  entirely  into  his  power,  that 
he  might  use  it  to  your  destruction.  But  do  not  de- 
spair, madam/  added  she,  seeing  me  in  the  utmost 
affliction ;  *  all  women  are  not  monsters.  I  have 
compassion  upon  your  youth,  and  will  assist  you  in 
your  distresses*  These  apartments  are  yours,  till 
you  desire  to  resign  them  :  nor  shall  any  thing  be 
wanting  that  your  situation  shall  require,  or  that  a 
lady  in  happier  circumstances  would  wish  to  be  pro- 
Tided  with.  And  hereafter,  if  you  should  choose 
to  continue  with  me,  and  assist  roe  in  my  business, 
I  will  look  upon  you  as  my  daughter,  and  forget 
^ery  thing  which  has  befallen  you.' 

Oppressed  as  I  was  with  grief  and  shame,  mv 
heart  bounded  at  this  proposal,  I  fell  upon  the  neck 
-ef  my  benefactress,  and  bedewed  it  with  my  tears  ; 
telline  her,  as  well  as  those  tears  would  permit  me, 
that  iwas  bound  to  her  for  ever,  and  would  wish  for 
no  other  happiness  than  to  love  and  please  her. 

Three  months  are  past  since  I  have  been  the 
mother  of  a  sweet  boy ;  in  all  which  time  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  pray  heartily  that  I  never  may  see, 
his  inhuman  father.  The  generous  woman,  who 
supports  me,  is  even  kinder  to  me  than  her  pro- 
mise. She  pays  herself,  she  says,  in  the  comfort- 
tble  thought  that  she  has  been  an  instrument  in  the 
liand  of  heaven  to  save  me  from  destruction.  She 
told  me  yesterday,  that  the  stratagem  by  which  this 
monster  got  me  into  his  power,  with  every  particu- 
lar of  his  behaviour  to  me  before  and  after  it,  is  his 
lavourite  subject  in  all  companies.  To  deprive  him 
therefore  of  his  principal  pleasure,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  take  the  story  out  of  his  hands  by  telling 
^t  myself. 

I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  AMANDA.** 

c  c  3 
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There  are  very  few  employments  which  require 
a  greater  degree  of  care  and  circumspection  than 
that  of  conducting  a  public  paper.  Double  mean- 
ings  are  so  much  the  delight  of  all  conversatioiis, 
that  people  seldom  choose  to  take  things  in  their  ob- 
vious sense ;  but  are  putting  words  and  sentences 
to  the  torture,  to  force  confessions  from  them  whidi 
their  authors  never  meant,  or  if  they  had,  would 
have  deserved  a  whipping  for. 

For  this  reason  I  take  all  the  pains  I  can  to  be 
understood  but  one  way.  And  indeed,  were  I  to 
publish  nothing  in  thes^  papers,  but  what  I  write 
myself,  I  should  be  very  little  apprehensive  of 
double  constructions.  But  it  seems,  I  have  not 
been  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  subtilities  of 


paper  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  manifest  design 
to  remove  the  lace-trade  from  Ludgate-hill  to 
Duke's-court.  Some  people  make  no  conscience 
of  declaring  that  I  am  the  author  of  it  myself,  and 
that  I  received  a  considerable  bribe  for  writing  it 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  production  of  t 
very  pretty  journey-woman  in  Duke's-court,  who 
is  entering  into  partnership  with  her  mistress  in  the 
lace-trade,  and  has  taken  this  method  to  bring  cus- 
tom to  the  shop.   But  whoever  is  the  writer  of  this 
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letter,  or  whatever  was  the  design  of  it,  all  people 
are  agreed  that  the  effect  is  certain ;  it  being  very 
observable  that  the  virtuous  women  have  been  seen, 
for  this  week  past,  to  crowd  to  the  lace-shops  in 
Duke's  court,  and  that  scarcely  half  a  dozen  of  them 
have  appeared  upon  Ludgate-hill  since  they  were 
apprised  by  this  paper  that  such  a  person  as  Amanda 
was  known  to  be  housed  there. 

From  at  least  half  a  dozen  letters  which  I  have 
received  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  only  publish  the 
two  following : 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

I  beg  to  be  informed  if  the  letter  sIgnedAmanda 
in  your  last  paper  be  reality  or  invention.  If  re- 
ality, please  to  tell  me  at  which  of  the  lace-shops 
the  creature  lives,  that  I  may  avoid  the  odious 
s^ht  of  her,  and  not  be  obliged  to  buy  my  laces 
of  a  milliner,  or  to  murder  my  horses  by  driving 
them  upon  every  trifling  occasion  to  the  other  end 
of  the  town. 

I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

REBECCA  BLAMELESS." 
Cheapside,  Dec.  29tb,  175S." 
"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  inform 
the  public  that  I  have  not  had  a  lying-in  in  my 
house,  since  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  mv  fourteenth 
child,  which  is  five  years  ago  next  Lady-day ;  and 
that  the  young  woman  who  has  assisted  me  in  the 
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lace-trade  for  t^ese  last  three  months*  is  not  called 
Amandai  but  Lucretia.   I  am, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

WINNSFRED  BOBBIIT. 

"  Ludgate-Hill,  Dec.  SOth,  l75S." 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart*  that  it  was  as  easy  for 
me  to  make  amends  for  what  has  happened,  as  it 
is  to  vindicate  myself  from  any  interested  design 
in  the  publication  of  Amanda's  letter.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Dodsley's  by  the  penny  post,  written  in  a 
very  pretty  Itdian  hand,  and  will  be  shown  to  as 
many  of  the  curious  as  are  desirous  of  seeing  it. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  ought  to  have  cancelled 
this  letter ;  as  I  might  reasonably  have  supposed 
that  no  lady  who  entertained  a  proper  regard  iTor 
her  virtue,  would  be  seen  at  a  lace-shop  upon  Lud- 
gate-hill,  while  there  was  a  bare  possibility  of  her 
being  served  by  Amanda.  Indeed  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  every 
young  creature,  who  has  been  once  convicted  of 
making  a  slip,  should  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
her  the  occupation  of  street-walking  all  her  life 
after. 

It  is  a  maxim  among  the  people  called  Quakers 
and  a  very  laudable  one  it  is,  not  to  suffer  a  con- 
victed and  open  knave  to  be  one  of  their  body. 
They  have  a  particular  ceremony,  by  which  they 
expel  him  their  community :  and  though  he  may 
continue  to  profess  the  opinions  of  Quakerism,  they 
look  upon  him  to  be  no  member  of  their  church, 
and  no  otherwise  a  brother,  than  as  every  man  is 
descended  from  one  common  father. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Quakers  have  copied 
this  piece     \io\\c'^  ^twsv       ladies ;  but  as  nio»t 
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copies  are  observed  to  fall  short  of  the  spirit  of 
their  originals,  this  industrious,  prudent,  and  opu- 
lent set  of  people  will,  I  hope  excuse  me,  if  I  pre- 
fer a  first  and  finished  design  to  an  imperfect  imi- 
tation of  it. 

The  Quakers  have  never,  that  I  know  of,  excom- 
municated a  member  for  one  single  failure ;  nor 
upon  frequent  repetitions  of  it  have  they  so  driven 
him  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  as  to  make  him 
desperate  in  vice,  or  to  kill  him  with  despair.  How 
nobly  severe  are  the  ladies  to  the  apostates  from 
purity !  To  be  once  frail,  is  for  ever  to  be  infamous. 
A  fall  from  virtue,  however  circumstanced,  or  how- 
ever repented  of,  can  admit  of  no  extenuation'. 
They  look  upon  the  offender  and  the  offence  with 
equal  detestation ;  and  postpone  business,  nay,  even 
pleasure  itself,  for  the  great  duty  of  detraction,  and 
for  consigning  to  perpetual  infamy  a  sister  who  has 
dishonoured  them. 

This  settled  and  unalterable  hatred  of  impurity 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  if  it  be  considered 
bow  delicately  the  bosoms  which  harbour  it  are 
formed,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  move  them  to  pity 
and  compassion  in  all  other  instances :  especially  if 
we  add  to  this  consideration,  its  having  force  enough 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots  those  sincere  and  tender 
friendships,  which  all  handsome  women,  in  a  dtate 
of  virtue,  are  so  well  known  to  feel  for  one  another. 

Nothing  can  so  strongly  convince  me  of  the  truth 
of  these  female  friendships  as  the  arguments  which 
shallow  and  superficial  men  have  thought  proper  to 
bring  against  them.  They  tell  us  that  no  handsome 
woman  ever  said  a  civil  thing  of  one  as  handsome  a& 
herself :  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  always  the 
delight  of  both  to  lessen  the  beauty  and  to  detract 
from  the  reputations  of  each  other. 
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Admitting  the  accusation  to  be  true,  how  easy  is 
it  to  see  through  the  good-natured  disguise  of  this 
behaviour !  These  generous  young  creatures  are  so 
apprehensive  for  their  companions,  that  they  deny 
them  ^eauty  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  at- 
tempts of  libertines^  They  know  that  the  principal 
ornament  of  beauty  is  virtue  ;  and  tliat  without  both 
a  lady  is  seldom  in  danger  of  an  obstinate  pursuit: 
for  which  reason  they  very  prudently  deny  her  the 
possession  of  either.  The  lady  thus  obliged,  is 
doing  in  return  the  same  agreeable  service  to  ber 
beautiful  acquaintance ;  and  is  wondering  what  the 
men  can  see  in  such  trifling  creatures  to  be  even 
tolerably  civil  to  them.  Thus  under  the  appearance 
of  envy  and  ill-nature,  they  maintain  inyiolable 
friendships,  and  live  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  the 
kindest  offices*  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
have  these  friendships  been  sometimes  carried,  that 
I  have  known  a  lady  to  be  under  no  apprehensions 
for  herself,  though  pursued  by  half  the  rakes  in  the 
town,  who  has  absolutely  fainted  away  at  seeing  one 
of  these  rakes  only  playing  with  the  fan  of  her  hand- 
some friend. 

The  same  discreet  behaviour  is  observed  by  al- 
most every  lady  in  her  affairs  with  a  man.  If  she 
would  express  her  approbation  of  him,  the  phrase 
is,  *  What  a  ridiculous  animal !'  When  approbation 
is  grown  into  love,  it  is,  *  Lord,  how  I  detest  him  !* 
But  when  she  rises  to  a  solemn  declaration  of,  '  TU 
die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  give  him  my  con- 
sent,* we  are  then  sure  that  the  settlements  are 
drawing,  or  that  she  has  packed  up  her  clothes,  and 
intends  leaping  into  his  arms  without  any  ceremony 
whatsoever. 

There  may  possibly  be  cavillers  at  this  behaviour 
of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  unbelievers  in  female 
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friendship  ;  but  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that  every 
man  will  honour  them  for  their  extraordinary  civi- 
lities and  good-humour  to  the  seducers  of  their  sex. 
Should  a  lady  object  to  the  company  of  such  men, 
it  would  naturally  be  said  that  she  suspected  her 
own  virtue,  and  was  conscious  of  carrying  passions 
about  her,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  kindled 
into  flames  by  every  spark  of  temptation.  And  this 
is  the  obvious  reason  why  the  ladies  are  so  particu- 
larly obliging  to  these  gentlemen  both  in  public  and 
private.  Those  gentle  souls,  indeed,  who  have  the 
purity  of  their  sex  more  at  heart  than  the  rest,  may 
good-naturedly  intend  to  make  converts  of  their  be- 
trayers ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  meet- 
ings upon  these  occasions  should  be  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  person :  for  men  are  sometimes  so  obsti- 
nate in  their  errors,  and  are  able  to  defend  them 
with  so  much  sophistry,  that  for  want  of  the  inter- 
position of  this  third  person,  a  lady  may  be  so  puz- 
zled as  to  become  a  convert  to  those  very  opinions 
which  she  came  on  purpose  to  confute. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  lady  so  converted  is 
extremely  apt,  in  her  own  mind,  to  compassionate 
those  deluded  wretches,  whom  a  little  before  she 
persecuted  with  so  much  rigour.  But  it  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  softness  in  her  nature  is  only 
the  consequence  of  her  depravity :  for  while  a  lady 
continues  as  she  should  be,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  feel  the  least  approaches  of  pity  for  one  who  is 
otherwise. 
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No.  5*.   THURSDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1754. 


Hoc  rwmm  est  aucujnum  - 

-^PoOremo  imperad  egomet  mihi 
Omnia  astentari :  Is  qtuEsttu  nunc  est  muUo  uberfimns, 

TEK.  KUK.  ACT.  U.  SC.  2. 

That  an  essay  on  hearers  has  not  been  given  us 
by  the  writers  of  the  last  age,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  same  reasons  that  the  ancients  have  left 
us  no  treatise  on  tobacconists  or  sugar-planters. 
The  world  is  continually  changing  by  the  two  great 
principles  of  revolution  and  discovery:  as  these 
produce  novelty,  they  furnish  the  basis  of  oar 
speculations. 

The  pride  of  our  ancestors  distinguished  them 
from  the  vulgar,  by  the  dignity  of  taciturnity.  If 
we  consult  old  pictures,  we  shall  6nd,  suitable  to 
the  dress  of  the  times,  the  beard  cut,  and  the  fea- 
tures composed  to  that  gravity  and  solemnity  of  as- 
pect, which  was  to  denote  wisdom  and  importance. 
In  that  admirable  play  of  Ben  Jonson's  which, 
through  the  capacity  and  industry  of  its  reviver, 
has  lately  so  well  entertained  the  town,  I  mean 

Every  man  in  his  humour,"  a  country  squire  sets 
up  for  high-breeding,  by  resolving  to  be  "  proud, 
melancholy,  and  gentleman-like/'  In  the  man  of 
birth  or  business,  silence  was  the  note  of  wisdom 
and  distinction ;  and  the  haughty  peeress  then 
would  no  more  vouchsafe  to  talk  to  her  equals, 
than  she  will  now  to  her  inferiors. 

In  those  times,  when  talking  was  the  province 
only  of  the  vulgar  or  hireling,  fools  and  jesters 
were  the  usual  retainers  in  great  families :  but  now, 
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go  total  is  the  revolution,  voices  are  become  a 
mere  drug,  and  will  fetch  no  money  at  all,  except 
in  the  sinele  instance  of  an  election.  Riches, 
birth,  and  honours,  assert  their  privileges  by  the 
opposite  quality  to  silence ;  insomuch,  that  many 
of  the  great  estates  and  mansion  houses  in  this 
kingdom  seem  at  present  to  be  held  by  the  te- 
nure of  perpetual  talking.  Fools  and  jesters  must 
be  useless  in  families,  where  the  master  is  no  more 
ashamed  of  exposing  his  wit  at  his  table  to  his 
guests  and  servants,  than  his  drunkenness  to  his 
constituents.  This  revolution  has  obtained  so  ge- 
nerally all  over  Europe,  that  at  this  day  a  little 
dwarf  of  the  king  of  Poland,  who  creeps  out  after 
dinner  from  under  the  trees  of  the  dessert,  and 
utters  impertinences  to  every  man  at  table,  is  talked 
of  at  other  courts  as  a  singularity. 

Happy  was  it  for  the  poor  talicers  of  those  days, 
that  so  great  a  revolution  was  brought  about  by 
degrees ;  for  though  I  can  conceive  it  easy  enough 
to  turn  the  writers  at  Constantinople  into  printers, 
and  believe  it  possible  to  make  a  chimney-sweeper 
a  miller,  a  tallow-chandler  a  perfumer,  a  gamester 
a  politician,  a  fine  lady  a  stock-jobber,  or  a  block- 
head a  connoisseur,  I  can  have  no  idea  of  so  strange 
a  metamorphosis  as  that  of  a  talker  into  a  hearer. 
That  hearers,  however,  have  arisen  in  later  times 
to  answer  in  some  degree  the  demand  for  them,  is 
apparent  from  the  numbers  of  them  which  are  to 
be  found  in  most  families,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  cousin,  humble-compai^ion,  chaplain, 
led-captain,  toad-eater,  &c.  But  though  each  of 
these  characters  frequently  officiates  in  the  post  of 
hearer,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  if  a  hearer  should 
imagine  he  may  ever  interfere  in  any  of  their  de- 
partments. When  the  toad-eater  opens  in  praise 
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of  musty  venison,  or  a  greasy  ragout;  when  the 
led-captain  and  chaplain  commend  prickt^wine,  or 
any  other  liquors,  such  as  the  French  call  Chasse^ 
cousin,  the  hearer  must  submit  to  be  poisoned  in 
silence.  When  the  cousin  is  appealed  to  for  the 
length  of  a  fox-chace,  and  out^lies  his  patron; 
when  the  squire  of  the  fens  declares  he  has  no  dirt 
near  his  house,  and  the  cousin  swears  it  is  a  hard 
gravel  for  five  miles  round;  or  when  the  hill  im- 
prover asserts  that  he  never  saw  his  turf  bum  be- 
fore, and  turning  short,  sajrs,  *  Did  you,  cousin  ?* 
in  such  eases  as  these  the  answers  may  give  a  dan- 
gerous example ;  for  if  a  raw  whelp  of  a  bearer 
should  happen  to  give  his  tongue,  be  will  be  rated 
and  corrected  like  a  puppy. 

The  great  duty  therefore  of  this  officer  is  si- 
lence ;  and  I  could  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  it 
by  the  Tyros  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  the 
ancient  worship  of  Harpocrates,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  this  sect.  Pythagoras  bequeathed  to  his  scholars 
that  celebrated  rule,  which  has  never  yet  been 
rightly  understood,  *  Worship,  or  rather  study,  the 
echo;'  evidently  intending  thereby  to  inculcate, 
that  hearers  should  observe,  that  an  echo  never 
puts  in  a  word  till  the  speaker  comes  to  a  pause. 
A  great  and  comprehensive  lesson!  but  being, 
perhaps,  too  concise  for  the  instruction  of  vulgar 
minds,  it  may  be  necessary  to  descend  more  mi- 
nutely into  particular  hints  and  cautions. 

A  hearer  must  not  be  drowsy :  for  nothing 
perplexes  a  talker  like  the  accident  of  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  his  harangue:  and  I  have  known  a  French 
talker  rise  up  and  hold  open  the  eye-lids  of  a 
Dutch  hearer  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 

He  must  not  squint :  for  no  lover  is  so  jealous 
as  a  true  talker^  who  will  be  perpetually  watching 
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the  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  always  suspecting  that 
the  attention  is  directed  to  that  side  of  the  room  to 
which  they  point. 

A  hearer  must  not  be  a  seer  of  sights :  he  must 
let  a  hare  pass  as  quietly  as  an  ox ;  and  never  in- 
terrupt narration,  by  crying  out  at  sight  of  a  high- 
wayman or  a  mad  dog.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
who  lived  with  a  maiden  aunt,  lost  a  good  legacy 
by  the  ill-timed  arrrival  of  a  coach  and  six,  which 
he  first  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
announced  as  a  most  acceptable  hearing  to  the 

Eride  of  the  family :  but  it  happened  unluckily  to 
e  at  the  very  time  that  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
relating  the  critical  moment  of  her  life,  when  she 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  breaking  her  vow  of 
celibacy. 

A  hearer  must  not  have  a  weak  head:  for 
though  the  talkers  m^y  like  he  should  drink  with 
them,  he  does  not  choose  he  should  fall  under  the 
table  till  himself  is  speechless. 

He  must  not  be  a  news-monger:  because  times 
past  have  already  fnrnished  the  head  of  his  patron 
with  all  the  ideas  he  chooses  it  should  be  stored 
with. 

Lastly,  and  principally,  a  hearer  must  not  be 
a  wit.  I  remember  one  of  this  profession  being 
told  by  a  gentleman,  who,  to  do  him  justice  was  a 
very  good  seaman,  that  he  had  rode  from  Ports- 
mouth to  London  in  four  hours,  asked,  '  if  it  was 
by  Shrewsbury  clock?'    It  happened  that  the 


which  was  the  only  reason  I  could  assign  why  the 
adventurous  querist  was  not  immediately  sent 
aboard  the  Stygian  tender. 

But  here  we  must  observe  that  silence,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  talker^  is  not  merely  a  suppression  of 


person  so  interrogated 
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the  action  of  the  tongue ;  it  is  also  jiecessarj  that 
every  muscle  of  the  face  and  member  of  the  body 
should  receive  its  motion  from  no  other  sensation 
than  that  which  the  talker  communicates  through 
the  ear. 

A  hearer  therefore  must  not  have  the  fidgets : 
he  must  not  start  if  he  hears  a  door  clap,  a  gun  go 
off,  or  a  cry  of  murder.  He  must  not  snuff  with 
his  nostrils  if  he  smell  fire;  because,  though  he 
should  save  the  house  by  it,  he  will  be  as  ill  re- 
warded as  Cassandra  for  her  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  flames  of  Troy,  or  Gulliver  for  extinguishing 
those  of  Lilliput. 

There  are  many  more  hints  which  I  should  be 
desirous  of  communicating  for  the  benefit  of  be- 
ginners, if  I  was  not  afraid  of  making  my  paper  too 
long  to  be  properly  read  and  considered  within  the 
compass  of  a  week,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
every  morning  in  necessarily  dedicated  to  mercers, 
milliners,  hair-cutters,  voters,  .levees,  lotteries, 
lounges,  &c.  I  shall  therefore  say  a  word  or  two 
to  the  talkers,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

And  here  it  would  be  very  impertinent,  and 
going  much  out  of  the  way,  were  I  to  interfere  in 
the  just  rights  which  these  gentlemen  have  over 
their  own  officers  and  domestics.  I  would  only 
recommend  to  them,  when  they  come  into  other 
company,  to  consider  that  it  is  expected  the  talk 
of  the  day  should  be  proportioned  among^  them  in 
degrees,  according  to  the  acres  they  severally 
possess,  or  the  number  of  stars  annexed  to  their 
names  in  the  list  printed  from  the  public  funds : 
that  hearing  is  an  involuntary  tribute,  which  is 
paid,  like  other  taxes,  with  a  reluctance  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  person  taxed: 
that  it  is  a  false  argument  for  a  talker  to  say  to  a 
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jaded  audience  he  will  tell  a  story  that  is  true» 
ereat,  or  excellent;  for  when  a  man  has  ate  of  the 
iirst  and  second  course  till  he  is  full  to  the  throat, 
you  tempt  him  in  vain  at  the  third,  by  assuring  him 
the  plate  you  offer  him  is  one  of  the  best  entremets 
Le  Grange  ever  made. 


No.  55.  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1754. 


Extinctus  amabilur-^       hob.  bfist.  ii.  J.  14. 
TO  MR*  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

I  AM  one  of  those  benevolent  persons,  who  hav' 
ing  no  land  of  their  own,  and  not  beinsfree  of  any 
one  corporation,  like  true  citizens  of  the  worlds 
turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  projectors. 

All  the  good  I  ever  did  or  thought  of,  was  for 
the  public.  My  sole  anxiety  has  been  for  the  se- 
curity, health,  revenue,  and  credit  of  the  public, 
nor  did  I  ever  think  of  paying  any  debts  in  my 
whole  life,  except  those  of  the  pubhc.  This  public 
spirit,  you  already  suppose,  has  been  most  amply 
rewarded ;  and  perhaps  suspect  that  I  am  going  to 
trouble  you  with  an  ostentatious  boast  of  the  pub- 
lic money  1  have  touched ;  or  that  I  am  devising 
some  artful  evasion  of  an  inquiry  into  the  method 
by  which  I  amassed  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  must 
assuire  you  that  I  have  carried  aonually  the  fruits 
p  jo3 
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of  twelve  months  deep  thought  to  the  treasnrj, 
pay-office,  and  victualling-office,  without  having 
brought  from  any  one  of  those  places  the  least  re- 
turn of  treasure,  pay  or  victuals.  At  the  admriralty 


gown,  as  plainly  as  if  the  plaid  was  worked  into 
the  letters  of  that  word.  And  I  have  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  a  man  with  the  dullest  project  in 
the  world  admitted  to  the  board,  with  no  other 

E reference  than  that  of  being  a  stranger,  while  I 
ave  been  kept  shivering  in  the  court. 

After  this  short  history  of  myself,  it  is  time  I 
should  communicate  the  project  I  have  to  propose 
for  your  particular  consideration. 

My  proposal  is,  that  a  new  office  be  erected  in 
this  metropolis,  and  called  the  extinguishing  office. 
In  explaining  the  nature  of  this  office,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  convince  you  of  its  extraordinary  utility: 
and  that  the  scope  and  intent  of  it  may  be  per- 
fectly understood,  I  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  in 
making  a  few  philosophical  remarks. 

There  is  no  observation  more  just  or  common 
in  experience,  than  that  every  thin^  excellent  in 
nature  or  art  has  a  certain  fixed  pomt  of  perfec- 
tion, proper  to  itself,  which  it  cannot  transgress 
without  losing  much  of  its  beauty,  or  acquiring 
some  blemish. 

The  period  which  time  puts  to  all  mortal  things 
is  brought  about  by  an  imperceptible  decay;  and 
whatever  is  once  past  the  crisis  of  maturity,  affords 
only  the  melancholy  prospect  of  being  impaired 
hourly,  and  of  advancing  through  the  degrees  of 
aggravated  deformity  to  its  dissolution. 

**  We  inconsiderately  bewail  a  great  man,  whom 
death  has  taken  off,  as  we  say,  in  the  bloom  of  his 

?;lory ;  and  yet  confess  it  would  have  been  happier 
or  Priam,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  and  the  duke  of 


the  porters  can  read  the  longitude 
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Marlborough,  if  fate  had  put  an  earlier  period  to 
their  lives. 

"  Instead  of  quoting  a  multitude  of  Latin  verses, 
I  refer  you  to  that  part  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  treats  of  longevity :  but  I  must  desire  parti- 
cularly to  remind  you  of  the  following  passage : 

Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 

Optandas.   sat.  it.  S83. 

It  is  to  a  mature  reflection  on  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage that  I  owe  the  greatest  thought  which  ever 
entered  the  brain  of  a  projector  :  and  I  doubt  not, 
if  I  could  once  establish  the  office  in  question,  of 
being  able  to  strike  out  from  this  hint  a  certain  me- 
thod of  practice  that  would  be  as  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, as  it  would  be  new  and  extraordinary. 

It  has  been  the  usual  custom,  when  old  gene- 
rals have  worn  out  their  bodies  by  the  toils  of  many 
glorious  campaigns,  beauties  their  complexions  by 
the  fatigues  of  exhibiting  their  persons,  or  patriots 
their  constitutions  by  the  heat  of  the  house,  to  send 
them  to  some  purer  air  abroad,  or  to  Kensington 
Gravel-pits  at  home:  but  as  there  is  nothing  so 
justly  to  be  dreaded  as  the  chance  of  surviving 
good  fame,  I  am  for  sending  all  such  persons  in 
the  zenith  of  their  glory  to  the  fens  in  Essex. 

As  it  is  with  man  himself,  so  likewise  shall  we 
find  it  with  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  him. 
His  plans  are  great,  just,  and  noble ;  worthy  the 
divine  image  he  bears.  His  progression  and  exe- 
cution, to  a  certain  point,  answerable  to  his  de- 
signs ;  but  beyond  it,  all  is  weakness,  deformity, 
and  disgrace.  To  be  assured  of  this  point,  it  is  as 
necessary  to  consult  another,  as  the  sick  man  his 
physician  to  know  the  crisis  of  his  distemper :  but 
whom  to  apply  to,  is  the  important  cymcuion^  A. 
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friend  is  of  alt  men  living  the  most  unfit,  because 
good  counsel  and  sincere  advice  are  known  to  pro- 
duce an  immediate  dissolution  of  all  social  con- 
nexions. The  necessity  of  a  new  office  is  therefore 
evident;  which  office  I  propose  shall  be  hereafter 
executed  by  commission ;  but  first,  by  way  of  trial, 
by  a  single  person,  invested  with  proper  powers, 
and  universally  acknowledged  by  the  style  and  title 
of  sworn  extinguisher.  To  explain  the  functions  of 
this  person,  1  shall  relate  to  you  the  accident 
which  furnished  the  first  hint  for  what  I  am  now 
offisring  to  your  perusal. 

Whenever  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  be  mas- 
ter of  a  candle,  I  have  observed  that  though  it  has 
burnt  with  great  brightness  to  a  certain  point,  ^et 
the  moment  that  the  flame  has  reached  that  pomt, 
it  has  become  less  and  less  bright,  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  great  inequalities,  till  at  last  it  has  expired 
in  a  most  intolerable  stink.  In  other  families, 
where  poverty  is  not  the  directress,  the  candle 
lives  and  dies  without  leaving  any  ill  odour  behind 
it ;  and  this  by  the  well-timed  application  of  a  ma- 
chine called  an  extinguisher. 

It  is  the  use  of  this  machine  that  I  am  desirous 
of  extending :  and  what  confirmed  me  in  the  pro- 
ject was  my  happening  one  Sunday  to  drop  into  a 
church,  where  the  top  of  the  pulpit  was  a  deep 
concave,  not  very  unlike  the  implement  above- 
mentioned.  The  sermon,  which  had  begun  and 
proceeded  in  a  regular  uniform  tenor,  grew  to- 
wards the  latter  end  extremely  diflPerent;  now  lofty, 

now  low,  now  flashy,  now  dark.  In  short,  the 

preacher  and  his  canopy  brought  so  strongly  to  my 
mind  the  expiring  candle  and  its  extinguisher,  that 
I  longed  to  have  the  power  of  properly  applying 
the  one  to  the  other;  and  from  that  moment  con- 
ceived a  project  of  suspending  hollow  cones  of  tin, 
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brass,  or  wood  /  over  the  heads  of  all  public  speakers, 
with  lines  and  pullies  to  lower  them  occasionally* 

I  carried  this  project  to  a  certain  great  man, 
who  was  pleased  to  reject  it ;  telling  me  of  several 
devices  which  might  answer  the  purpose  better ; 
and  instancing,  among  many  other  practices,  that 
of  the  Robin  Hood  society,  where  the  president 
performs  the  office  of  an  extinguisher  by  »  single 
stroke  of  a  hammer.  In  short,  the  arguments  of 
this  great  man  prevailed  with  me  to  lay  aside  my 
first  scheme,  but  furnished  me  at  the  same  time 
with  hints  for  a  more  extensive  one. 

"At  the  playhouse  the  curtain  is  not  only  always 
ready,  but  capable  of  extinguishing  at  once  all 
the  persons  of  the  drama.  How  many  new  tra- 
gedies might  be  saved  for  the  fdture,  if  the  curtain 
was  to  drop  by  authority  as  soon  as  the  hero  was 
dead !  or  how  happily  might  the  languid,  pale,  and 
putrid  flames  of  a  whole  fifth  act  be  extinguished 
by  the  establishment  of  such  an  office. 

"  In  applying  it  to  epic  poetry,  I  could  not  but 
felicitate  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  The  extinguisher 
of  the  ^neid  deserves  the  highest  encommms — 
Happy  Virgil !  but  O  wretched  Milton !  more  un- 
happy in  the  blindness  of  thy  commentators,  than 
in  thy  own !  who,  to  thy  eternal  disgrace,  would 
preserve  thy  two  concluding  lines,  with  the  same 
superstition  with  which  the  Gebers  venerate  the 
snuiF  of  a  candle,  and  cry  out  sacrilege  if  you  offer 
to  extinguish  it. 

"  I  perceive  I  shall  want  room  to  explain  my 
method  of  extinguishing  talkers  in  private  com- 
panies; but  that  I  may  not  appear  to  you  like  those 
quacks  who  boast  of  more  than  they  can  perform, 
let  me  convince  you  that  the  attempt  is  not  im- 
practicable, by  reminding  you  of  Apelles,  who 
standing  behind  one  of  his  pictures,  listened  with 
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great  patience  while  a  shoemaker  was  commending 
the  foot;  but  the  moment  the  mechanic  was  pass- 
ing on  to  the  leg,  stept  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
extinguished  him  at  once  with  the  famous  proverb 
in  use  at  this  day,  *  The  shoemaker  must  not  go 
beyond  his  last/ 

But  whenever  this  office  is  put  into  commis- 
sion, 1 4)ropose,  for  this  last-mentioned  branch,  to 
take  in  a  proper  number  of  ladies  ;  I  mean  such  as 
dress  in  the  height  of  the  mode;  who,  being  equip- 
ped with  hoops  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  fashion, 
are  always  provided  with  an  extinguisher  ready  for 
immediate  use.  By  the  application  of  this  machine 
to  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  I  shall  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  vindicating  the  ladies  from 
the  unjust  imputation  of  bearing  about  them  any 
thing  useless.     And  as  the  Chinese  knew  gun- 

Sowder,  the  ancients  the  load-stone,  and  the  mo- 
erns  electricity,  many  years  before  they  were 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  if  a  noble  use  be  at  length  found  for  the 
hoop,  which  has,  to  be  sure,  till  now,  afforded 
mere  matter  of  speculation. 

I  now  extinguish  myself,  and  am,  sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  A.  B. 

"  P.  S.  If  the  above  project  meets  with  your  ap- 
probation, I  shall  venture  to  communicate  another 
of  a  nature  not  very  unlike  the  foregoing,  and  in 
which  the  public  is  at  least  equally  interested. 

Galenical  medicines,  from  the  quantity  with 
which  the  patient  was  to  be  drenched,  have  excited 
of  late  years  so  universal  a  loathing,  that  the  fa- 
culty must  have  lost  all  their  practice,  if  they  had 
not  hit  upon  the  method  of  contracting  the  whole 
force  and  spirit  of  their  prescriptions  into  one  che- 
mical drop  or  pill. 
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"  From  this  hint  I  would  propose  to  erect  a  new 
chamber,  with  powers  to  abridge  all  arts  and 
sciences,  history,  poetry,  oratory,  essays,  &c.  into 
the  substance  of  a  maxim,  apophthegm,  spirit  of 
history  or  epigram.  And  as  a  proof  of  the  practica- 
bOity  of  this  project,  I  will  makeyourself  the  judge, 
whether  your  last  paper  on  hearers  may  not  be 
fully  comprised  in  the  following  four  lines 

Our  ares  kept  a  fool,  a  poor  hireling  for  states 
To  enliven  dull  pride  with  his  jesting  and  prate : 
But  fashion  capriciously  changing  its  rule, 
Now  ray  lord  is  the  wit,  and  his  hearer  the  fool. 
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"  Your  paper  upon  hearers  gave  me  that  pleasure 
which  a  series  of  truths  must  always  aiFord  to  him 


"  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  principality 
of  Wales,  which  from  time  immemorial  must  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  thorough-bred,  sea- 
soned, and  staunch  hearers,  since  every  gentleman 
of  that  country  holds  and  asserts  his  right  to  be  a 
talker  by  privilege  of  birth.  I  would  not  have  you 
conclude  from  what  I  have  said  above,  that  I  am 
not  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  best,  I  mean  of  as 
good  a  family,  though  poverty  and  ill  fortune  have 
doomed  me  to  be  for  ever  a  hearer. 
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^*  I  was  left  an  orphan  in  my  earliest  years ;  but 
I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  the  many  mis- 
fortunes which  constantly  attended  me  to  the  age 
of  forty ;  at  which  time  I  was  a  schoolmaster  with- 
out boys  to  teach,  or  bread  to  eat*  At  this  period 
of  my  life  I  was  advised  by  the  parson  of  our  parish 
to  go  and  enter  myself  in  some  large  and  wealthy 
family  to  be  an  uncle  ;  which  is  a  known  and  com- 
mon term  in  Wales,  of  like  signification  with  hearer 
in  England ;  the  duties  and  requisite  qualifications 
being  nearly  the  same,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing short  instructions  given  me  by  my  adviser ; 
viz.  never  to  open  my  lips,  except  for  the  well- 
timed  utterance  of  indeed  !— surprising  ! — prodi- 
gious ! — most  amazing !  But  these  only  to  be 
used  at  the  proper  intervals  of  the  talker's  fetching 
his  breath,  coughing,  or  at  other  pauses ;  and  the 
length  of  the  admiration  to  be  always  adapted  to, 
and  particularly  never  to  exceed,  the  aforesaid  in- 
tervals. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  method  he  took  to 
qualify  me  still  further,  and  inure  me  to  patience, 
1  must  give  you  a  short  history  of  this  worthy  par- 
son. He  was  truly,  what  he  was  called,  a  good 
sort  of  a  man ;  if  charity,  friendship,  and  good-hu- 
mour can  entitle  a  man  to  that  character.  I  must 
not  conceal  the  meanness  of  his  education,  in  which 
be  discovered,  however,  as  great  a  genius  as  could 
possibly  arise  out  of  a  stable  and  a  kennel.  He  was 
a  thorough  sportsman,  and  so  good  a  shot,  that  the 
late  squire  took  a  fancy  to  him,  made  him  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  gave  him  the  living.  But 
that  he  might  not  be  lost  in  study  and  sermon- 
making,  he  contrived  to  marry  him  to  the  daughter 
of  the  late  incumbent,  who  had  been  taught  by  her 
father  Latin  and  metaphysics,  and  exercised  from 
twelve  years  old  to  forty,  in  making  themes  and 
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sermons.  As  she  was  by  nature  meagre  and  de- 
formed, by  constitution  fretful  and  complaining, 
by  education  conceited  and  disputatious,  by  study 

{>ale  and  blear-eyed,  and  by  habit  talkative  and 
oud,  the  friendship  of  the  good  parson  suggested 
her  as  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  to  exercise 
my  patience  for  a  few  months,  and  inure  me  to  the 
discipline  of  my  future  function.  In  this  station  I 
made  a  vast  progress  in  a  little  time ;  for  I  not 
only  heard  above  a  thousand  sermons,  but  the  strict 
observance  of  my  vow  of  attention  having  made  me 
a  favourite,  I  was  complained  to  whenever  any  thing 
went  amiss  in  the  family,  and  often  scolded  at  for 
the  husband,  whose  office  grew  into  a  sinecure:  in- 
somuch, that  if  I  had  not  known  the  sincerity  and 
uprightness  of  his  heart,  I  should  have  suspected 
him  of  bringing  me  into  his  house  to  supply  for  him 
all  those  duties  which  he  wanted  to  be  eased  of. 
But  he  had  no  such  interested  views ;  for  as  soon 
as  he  found  his  help-mate  had  transfused  into  me  a 
necessary  portion  of  patience  and  long-suffering, 
he  recommended  me  to  my  fortune,  giving  me,  ge- 
nerous man  !  a  coat  and  wig,  which  formerly  him- 
self, and  before  him  the  squire,  had  worn  for  many 
years  upon  extraordinary  days.  Having  thus  equipt 
me,  he  resumes  the  duties  of  his  family,  where  he 
officiates  to  this  day,  with  true  christian  resignation. 

"  My  first  reception  was  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  followed 
the  study  of  botany.  Nature  and  truth  are  so 
pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  they  never  satiate. 
Alas !  he  happened  one  day  to  taste,  by  mistake, 
a  root  that  had  been  sent  him  from  the  Indies  ;  it 
was  a  most  subtle  poison,  to  which  his  experience 
in  British  simples  knew  no  antidote.  Immediately 
upon  his  death,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  who  had 
his  eye  upon  me  some  time,  sent  me  aw  v\vsfv\.av^^\)^* 
roii.  XX I  J.  IS,  E 
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His  discourse  was  upon  husbandry ;  and  as  he  never 
deceived  me  in  any  thing  but  where  he  deceived 
himself,  I  heard  him  also  with  pleasure. 

"These  were  therefore  my  halcyon  days,  on  which 
I  always  reflect  with  regret  and  tears.  How  differ- 
ent were  the  succeeding  ones,  in  which  I  have 
listened  to  the  tales  of  old  maids  running  over  an 
endless  list  of  lovers  they  never  had  ;  of  old  beaux 
who  boasted  of  favours  from  ladies  they  never  saw; 
of  senators  who  narrated  the  eloquence  they  never 
spoke !  giving  me  such  a  disgust  and  nausea  to 
lies,  that  at  length  my  ears,  which  were  at  that 
time  much  too  quick  for  my  office,  grew  unable  to 
bear  them.  But  prudently  considermg  that  I  must 
either  hear  or  starve,  I  invented  the  following  ex- 
pedient for  qualifying  a  lie.  While  I  assented  by 
some  gesticulation,  or  motion  of  the  head,  eyes,  or 
muscles  of  the  face,  I  resolved  to  have  in  reserve  * 
some  inward  expression  of  dissent.  Of  these  I  had 
various ;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  oaly 
trouble  you  with  one. 

"  A  younger  brother,  who  had  served  abroad  all 
his  life,  as  he  would  frequently  tell  us,  and  who 
came  unexpectedly  to  the  estate  and  castle  where 
he  foun^  me  with  a  good  character,  took  so  kindly 
to  me  that  he  seemed  to  desire  no  other  companion ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  it  never  sent  to  invite  or  add  to 
our  company  any  one  of  the  numerous  friends  he 
so  often  talked  of,  of  great  rank,  bravery,  and  ho- 
nour, who  would  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  have  served  him.  I  could  have  loved  him  too, 
but  for  one  fault.  He  would  lie  without  measure 
or  disguise.  His  usual  exaggeration  was — and 
more.  As  thus :  *  At  the  siege  of  Monticelli,'  a 
town  in  Italy,  as  he  told  us,  *  I  received  in  several 
parts  of  my  body  three-and-twenty  shot,  and  more. 
At  the  battle  of  Caratha,  in  Turkey,  I  rode  to 
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4eath  eighteen  horses,  and  more.  With  Lodamio, 
the  Bavarian  general,  I  drank,  hand  to  fist)  six  do- 
zen of  hock,  and  more.'  Upon  all  such  occasions 
I  inwardly  anticipated  hiai,  by  substituting  in  the 
place  of  his  last  two  words,  the  two  following — or 
Jess.  But  it  so  happened  one  unfortunate  evening, 
as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest  engagement 
ever  heard  of,  in  which  with  his  single  broad  sword 
he  had  killed  five  hundred,  and  more,  that  I  kept 
my  time  more  precisely  than  silence :  for  unhap- 
pily the  qualifying  or  less,  which  should  have  been 
tacitly  swallowed  for  the  quieting  my  own  spirit, 
was  so  audibly  articulated  to  the  inflaming  of  his, 
that  the  moment  he  heard  subjoined  to  his  five  hun- 
dred— or  less,  the  fury  of  his  resentment  descended 
on  my  ear  with  a  violent  blow  of  his  fist.  By  this 
slip  of  my  tongue  I  lost  my  post  in  that  family,  and 
the  hearing  of  my  left  ear. 

**  The  conseq^uences  of  this  accident  gave  me 
great  apprehensions  for  a  considerable  time :  for 
the  slightest  cold  affecting  the  other  ear,  I  was  fre- 
<quently  rebuked  for  misplacing  my  marks  of  appro- 
bation. But  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  real 
misfortune  ;  for  experience  convinced  me  that  ab- 
solute silence  was  of  greater  estimation  than  the 
Jbest-timed  syllable  of  interruption.  It  is  to  this 
experience  that  I  shall  refer  you,  after  having  re- 
counted the  last  memorable  adventure  of  my  un- 
fortunate history. 

The  last  family  that  received  roe  was  so  nu- 
merous in  relations  and  visitors,  that  I  found  I 
should  be  very  little  regarded  when  I  had  worn  off 
the  character  of  stranger ;  though  as  such,  I  was 
as  earnestly  applied  to  as  any  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peals* For  as  the  force  of  liquor  co-operated  with 
the  force  of  blood,  they  one  and  all  addressed  them- 
selves to  me  to  settle  the  antiquity  of  their  families; 
£  £  2 
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vociferating  at  one  and  the  same  time  above  a  score 
of  genealogies.  This  was  a  harder  service  than 
any  I  bad  ever  been  used  to ;  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  clamour  falling  on  my  only  surviving  ear, 
unhappily  overpowered  it,  and  1  became  from  that 
instant  totally  deaf. 

**  Had  this  accident  happened  a  few  years  sooner, 
it  would  have  driven  me  to  despair  ;  but  my  expe- 
rience, as:suring  me  that  I  am  now  much  better 
qualified  than  ever,  gives  me  an  expectation  of 
making  my  fortune :  I  therefore  apply  to  you  to 
recommend  me  for  a  hearer,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  better  encouragement,  and  where  I  doubt 
not  of  giving  satisfaction. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  enumerating  the 
advantages  attending  a  deaf  hearer:  it  will  be 
enough  for  me  to  say,  that  as  such,  I  am  no  longer 
subject  to  the  danger  of  an  irresistible  smile :  nor 
will  my  squeamish  dislike  to  lies  bring  me  again 
into  disgrace.  I  shall  now  be  exempt  from  the 
many  misfortunes  which  my  ungovernable  ears  have 
formerly  led  me  into.  What  reproving  looks  have 
I  had  for  turning  my  eyes  when  I  have  heard  a  bird 
fly  against  the  window,  or  the  dog  and  cat  quarrel- 
ling in  a  corner  of  the  room  !  How  have  I  been  re- 
primanded, when  detected  in  dividing  my  attention 
between  the  stories  of  my  patron,  and  the  brawls 
of  his  family  1  •  What  had  I  to  do  with  the  quarrels 
of  his  family  ?*  I  own  the  reproof  was  just ;  but  I 
appeal  to  you,  whether  any  man  who  has  his  ears 
can  restrain  them,  when  a  quarrel  is  to  be  heard, 
from  making  it  the  chief  object  of  his  attention? 

**  To  conclude.  If  you  observe  a  talker  in  a 
large  company,  you  never  see  him  examining  the 
state  of  a  man's  ear:  his  whole  observation  is  upon 
the  eye  ;  and  if  he  meet  with  the  wandering  or  the 
vacant  eye,  he  turns  away,  and  instantly  addresses 
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kinMself  to  another.  My  eyes  were  always  good ; 
but  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  privation  of  some 
parts  add  strength  and  perfection  to  others,  I  may 
boast  that  since  the  loss  of  my  ears,  I  found  my 
eyes,  which  are  confessedly  the  principal  organs  of 
attention,  so  strong,  quick,  and  vigilant,  that  I  can, 
without  vanity,  offer  myself  for  as  good  a  hearer  as 
any  in  England. 

"  Yours,"  Ac. 
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Of  all  the  passions  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  not 
we  that  we  allow  so  much  indulgence  to  as  con- 
tempt. But  to  determine  who  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  that  passion,  may  possibly  require  a  great- 
er degree  of  sagacity  and  penetration  than  most 
men  are  masters  of.  Whoever  conforms  to  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  world,  will  often  be  deceived;  and  who- 
ever contradicts  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  I 
am  now  about  to  do,  will  as  often  be  despised.  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  writer  to  oppose  popular 
errors ;  a  duty  which  I  imposed  upon  myself  at  the 
commencement  of  this  work,  and  which  I  shall  be 
ready  to  perform,  as  often  as  I  see  occasion. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  treat  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  contempt  they  are  apt  to  entertain 
for  one  another :  my  design  is  an  extensive  one ;  it 
is  to  rescue  no  less  than  three  large  bodies  of  men 
from  the  undeserved  contempt  of  almost  all  the 
good  people  of  England,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  the  said  good  people  for  their  pity  and  compas- 
sion. The  three  large  bodies  I  am  speaking  of, 
£  £  3 
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and  which,  collectively  considered,  make  up  at 
least  a  fourth  part  of  bis  majesty's  subjects,  are 
Parsons,  Authors,  and  Cuckolds.  I  shall  consider 
each  of  these  classes  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands, 
beginning  with  the  pars5n,  as  the  most  respectable 
of  the  three. 

And  though  there  is  no  denying  that  this  pro- 
fession took  its  rise  from  so  exploded  a  thing  as  re- 
ligion, the  belief  of  which  I  do  not  intend  to  incul- 
cate, having  conceived  an  opinion  that  these  my 
lucubrations  have  admission  into  families  too  polite 
for  such  concernments ;  yet  I  have  hopes  of  show- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers,  that  a  parson 
is  not  absolutely  so  contemptible  a  character  as  is 
generally  imagined. 

I  know  it  has  been  urged  in  his  favour,  that 
though  unfortunately  brought  up  to  the  trade  of 
religion,  he  entertains  higher  notions  in  private, 
and  neither  believes  nor  practises  what  by  his  func- 
tion he  is  obliged  to  teach.  But  allowing  this  de- 
fence to  be  a  partial  one,  and  that  a  parson  is  really 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  believer,  I  do  not 
admit,  even  in  this  case,  that  he  deserves  all  the 
contempt  that  people  are  inclined  to  throw  upon 
him ;  especially  if  the  extreme  narrowness  of  his 
education  be  duly  enquired  into. 

While  the  sons  of  great  persons  are  indulged  by 
tutors  and  their  mothers'  maids  at  home,  the  in- 
tended parson  is  confined  closely  to  school ;  from 
whence  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  sent  directly  to 
college,  where  he^  continues,  perhaps  half  a  score 
years,  drudging  at  his  courses,  and  where,  for  want 
of  money,  he  may  exclaim  with  Milton,  that 

—  Ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me :  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off;  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  feir. 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank.  y.  r.  iii.  45. 
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Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  iie  is  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  is  doing  abroad,  and  that  while 
other  men  are  going  on  in  the  cheerful  ways  of 
wenching,  drinking,  and  gaming,  and  improving 
their  minds  by  Mr.  Hoyle's  Book  of  Knowledge, 
the  whole  world  is  a  blank  to  the  poor  parson,  who 
in  all  probability  grows  old  in  a  country  cure,  and 
owes  to  the  squire  of  the  parish  all  his  knowledge 
of  mankind.  That  such  a  parson,  even  though  he 
should  believe  every  article  of  Christianity,  and 
should  practise  up  to  his  belief,  is  not,  in  every  re- 
spect, an  object  of  contempt,  is  really  my  opinion. 
For  though  the  demonstrations  of  a  Tindal,  a  To- 
land,  and  a  Woolston  may  have  reached  him  at  his 
cure,  yet  they  do  not  always  appear  to  be  demon- 
strations, but  to  those  who  read  them  in  town  ;  and 
even  tliere,  a  man  must  have  kept  good  company, 
and  entered  thoroughly  into  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, which  few  parsons  are  able  to  do,  before  he 
can  be  certain  that  they  are  demonstrations. 

The  author  comes  next  to  be  considered.  And 
here  it  imports  me  to  be  extremely  cautious  ;  lest, 
being  myself  an  author,  I  betray  a  partiality  in  fa- 
vour of  the  fraternity.  But  whatever  mankind  have 
agreed  to  think  of  an  author,  he  is  not  absolutely 
and  at  all  times  an  object  of  contempt.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  may  be  proved,  which  I  believe  no. 
roan  living  will  deny,  that  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
mencing author,  his  choice  would  have  led  him 
to  turn  his  hand  to  business,  but  that  he  had  neither 
money  to  buy,  nor  credit  to  procure,  a  stool,  brush- 
es, and  black-ball ;  I  hope  he  may  be  admitted 
among  the  objects  of  compassion.  A  question  in- 
deed may  occur,  that  if  ever  he  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  saved  three  shillings  by  his  wri- 
tings, why  he  has  not  then  set  about  buying  the 
above-mentioned  implements  of  trade  ?  But,  sup- 
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posing  him  to  have  acquired  so  much  wealth,  the 
proverb  of '  Once  a  whore,  and  always  a  whore/  is 
less  significant  than  Once  an  author,  and  always 
an  author;  insomuch  that  a  man  convicted  of 
being  a  wit,  is  disqualified  for  business  during  life ; 
BO  city  apprentice  will  trust  him  with  his  shoes, 
nor  will  the  poor  beau  set  a  foot  upon  his  stool, 
from  an  opinion  that  for  want  of  skill  in  his  calling, 
his  blacking  must  be  bad,  or  for  want  of  attention, 
be  applied  to  the  stocking  instead  of  the  shoe.  That 
almost  every  author  would  choose  to  set  up  in  this 
business,  if  he  had  wherewithal  to  begin  with,  must 
appear  very  plainly  to  all  candid  observers,  from 
the  natural  propensity  which  he  discovers  towards 
blackening. 

.  Far  be  it  from  me,  or  any  of  my  brother  authors, 
to  intend  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  gentlemen 
trading  in  black-ball,  by  naming  them  with  our- 
selves :  we  are  extremely  sensible  of  the  great  dis- 
tance there  is  between  us  ;  and  it  is  with  envy  that 
we  look  up  to  the  occupation  of  shoe-cleaning, 
while  we  lament  the  severity  of  our  fortune,  in 
being  sentenced  to  the  drudgery  of  a  less  respecta- 
ble employment.  But  while  we  are  unhappily  ex- 
cluded from  the  stool  and  brush,  it  is  surely  a  very 
hard  case  that  the  contempt  of  the  world  should 
pursue  us,  only  because  we  are  unfortunate. 

I  proceed  lastly  to  the  cuckold  :  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  rescue  this 
gentleman  from  contempt,  than  either  the  parson 
or  the  author.  In  former  times  indeed,  when  a 
lady  happened  now  and  then  to  prefer  a  particular 
friend  to  her  husband,  it  was  usual  to  hold  the  said 
husband  in  some  little  disesteem;  for  as  women 
were  allowed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  men,  and  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  wife  only  preferred  one 
man  to  another,  \^eople  were  inclined  to  think  that 
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she  had  some  private  reason  for  so  doing.  But  in 
these  days  of  freedom,  when  a  lady,  instead  of  one 
friend,  is  civil  to  one-and-twenty,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  that  her  cuckold  is  no  more  the  object  of 
contempt  for  such  a  preference,  than  if  he  had  been 
robbed  by  as  many  highwaymen  upon  Hounslow- 
heath.  '  Two  to  one',  says  the  proverb,  ^are  odds  at 
foot-balF;  and  everyone  in  the  present  case  ought 
to  make  proportionable  allowance  for  much  greater 
odds. 

But  to  do  honour  to  cuckolds^  I  will  be  bold  to 
say  that  they  ought  oftener  to  excite  envy  than 
contempt.  How  common  is  it  for  a  man  to  owe 
his  fortune  to  the  frailty  of  his  wife !  Or  though  he 
should  reap  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  her  in- 
continency,  how  apt  are  the  caresses  of  a  score  or 
two  lovers  to  sweeten  her  temper  towards  her  hus- 
band !  A  lady  is  sometimes  apt  to  pay  so  great  a 
regard  to  her  chastity,  as  to  overlook  the  virtues  of 
meekness  and  forbearance :  rob  her  of  that  one 
virtue,  and  you  restore  her  to  all  the  rest,  as  well  as 
her  husband  to  his  quiet. 

But  waving  every  thing  I  have  said,  there  still 
remains  a  reason  for  holding  cuckolds  in  esteem ; 
and  this  is,  the  regard  and  veneration  which  we 
owe  to  great  men.  If  our  betters  are  not  ashamed 
of  being  cuckolds,  it  does  not  become  their  infe- 
riors to  treat  them  with  disrespect. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  observing  upon  the 
three  characters  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
befriend,  that  while  we  are  obliged  to  the  parson 
for  a  butt,  the  author  for  abuse,  and  to  the  cuck- 
old for  his  wife,  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  ingrati- 
tude to  hold  any  one  of  them  in  contempt. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

I  HARDLY  know  a  more  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  can  happen  to  a  young  man  than  that  of 
being  too  handsome :  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that 
in  the  course  of  his  education  he  loses  the  very 
dignity  of  his  sex  and  nature.  During  his  infancy 
his  father  himself  will  be  too  apt  to  be  pleased  with 
the  delicacy  of  his  features ;  his  mother  will  be  iu 
raptures  with  them ;  and  every  silly  woman  who 
visits  in  the  family  will  continuaUy  lament  that  mas- 
ter was  not  a  girl,  <  for  what  a  fine  creature  would 
he  have  made  f  If  he  goes  to  schod,  he  will  be 
perpetually  teazed  by  the  nick-name  of  Miss  MoUy ; 
and  if  he  has  not  great  resolution,  be  obliged  to 
become  the  most  mischievous  imp  of  the  whole  fra- 
ternity, merely  to  avoid  the  harder  imputations  of 
fear  and  effeminacy.  When  he  mixes  amongst  men 
the  imperfections  of  his  education  will  stick  close  to 
him  ;  the  bar  itself  will- hardly  cure  him  of  sheep- 
ish ness,  or  the  cockade  defend  him  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  cowardice.  His  very  excellencies,  if 
he  has  them,  will  seem  virtues  out  of  nature  ;  they 
will  be  the  wisdom  of  a  Cornelia,  or  the  heroism  of 
a  Soplionisba.  Nay,  were  we  to  see  him  mount  a 
breach,  1  am  afraid  that  instead  of  those  noble  eu- 
logies and  exclamations  which  should  properly  at- 
tend a  hero  in  such  circumstances,  we  should  only 
cry  out  with  Mrs.  Clerimont  in  the  play,  *  O  the 
brave  pretty  creature  V 

"Such  are  the  calamities,  Mr.  Fitz-Adara,  which 
almost  necessarily  attend  on  male  beauty ;  and  so 
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ernicious  sometimes  are  its  consequences,  that  I 
ave  more  than  once  been  tempted  to  wish  some 
method  could  be  found  out  which  might  extirpate 
it  entirely.  What  statesmen,  what  generals,  what 
prelates  miy  we  have  lost,  merely  by  the  misfortune 
of  a  fine  complexion  !  It  is  with  infinite  concern 
that  1  frequently  look  round  me  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  see  such  numbers  of  well-drest  youihs, 
who  might  really  have  been  of  use  to  themselves, 
and  to  mankind,  had  their  parents  taken  the  Indian 
method  of  marking  their  faces  to  distinguish  theit 
quality.  As  it  is,  their  unlucky  persons  have  led 
tnem  astray  into  pertness  and  affectation,  under  a 
notion  of  politeness ;  and  what  ought  to  have  been 
iMfnse  and  judgment,  is  at  best  a  genteel  taste  in 
trifles.  Thoughtless  man  !  have  I  sometimes  said 
to  myself,  when  the  melancholy  tnood  was  on,  how 
blind  is  he  to  futurity !  Little  do  these  flutterers 
think,  while  their  summers  are  dancing  away  in 
dangling  to  Ranelagh  with  lady  Biddy  and  lady 
Fanny,  that  the  cold  and  uncomfortable  winters  of 
their  life  must  at  last  terminate  in  prattling  scan* 
dal  and  playing  at  quadrille  with  lady  Bridget 
and  lady  Frances ! 

—  Their  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  ihe  sear,  the  yellow  leaf, 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
They  must  not  look  to  have. 

"  Surely,  Mr,  Fitz-Adam,  the  preventing  such 
misfortunes  might  very  well  become  your  care,  if 
not  that  of  the  legislature.  Every  body  knows 
that  there  was  a  time,  even  in  a  Roman  army^ 
when  <  aim  at  their  faces,'  was  as  dreadful  a  sound 
and  attended  with  as  fatal  consequences  as  '  keep 
your  fire'  was  on  a  late  glorious  occasion.  Now, 
though  I  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  a  beau 
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must  be  a  coward  :  nay,  though  the  world  has  fur- 
nished  us  with  many  examples  of  very  finical  men 
who  were  very  great  heroes ;  yet  as  it  might  per- 
haps be  better,  even  in  time  of  peace,  that  men 
should  not  attend  so  entirely  to  their  persons,  I 
would  endeavour  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  as  a  truth  in  inoculation, 
that  the  part  where  the  insertion  is  made  is  usually 
the  fullest  of  any  part  of  the  body.  I  would  pro- 
pose therefore,  with  regard  to  our  male  children, 
that  we  should  follow  the  original  Circassian  man« 
ner,  and  *  aim  at  their  faces/  A  general  practice 
of  this  kind  might  be  extremely  useful  to  the  state: 
the  literary  world  would  I  am  sure,  be  the  better 
for  it ;  for  what  mother  could  be  averse  to  having 
her  sons  taught  to  read,  when  perhaps  the  eye- 
lashes were  gone,  and  the  eyes  themselves  no  longer 
worth  preserving  ?  Considerations  of  this  sort  will 
I  hope  induce  some  projector  by  profession  to  un- 
dertake the  affair,  and  draw  up,  what  may  properly 
enough  be  styled,  *  a  scheme  for  raising  men  for 


"  I  must  however  do  justice  to  the  fair  youths  of 
the  present  age,  by  confessing  that  many  of  them 
seem  conscious  of  their  imperfections ;  and,  as  far 
as  their  own  judgments  can  direct  them,  take  pains 
to  appear  manly.  But,  alas !  the  methods  they 
pursue,  like  most  mistaken  applications,  rather  ag- 
gravate the  calamity.  Their  drinking  and  raking 
only  makes  them  look  like  old  maids.  Their  swear- 
ing is  almost  as  shocking  as  it  would  be  in  the  other 
sex.  Their  chewing  tobacco  not  only  offends,  but 
makes  us  apprehensive  at  the  same  time  that  the 
poor  things  will  be  sick.  When  they  talk  to  com- 
mon women  as  they  pass  them  in  the  Mall,  they 
seem  as  much  out  of  character  as  Mrs.  Woffington 
in  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  making  love  to  Angelica. 
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In  short>  every  part  of  their  conduct,  though  per- 
haps well  intended,  is  extremely  unnatural.  Where- 
as if  they  would  only  spend  half  the  pains  in  ac- 
quiring a  little  knowledge,  and  practising  a  little 
decency,  we  might  perhaps  be  brought  to  endure 
them ;  at  least,  we  should  be  less  shocked  with  their 
beauty. 

"  When  I  look  back  on  what  I  have  written,  I 
am  a  little  afraid  that  my  zeal  for  the  public  may 
have  hurried  me  too  far  ;  for  as  we  are  taught  to 
pity  natural  defects,  we  ought  to  be  tender  of 
blaming  the  errors  they  occasion.  But  what  shall 
I  we  say,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  to  another  set  of  animals, . 
whom  nature  certainly  designed  for  men,  and  made, 
as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *  their  souls  bullet  and  their  bo- 
dies bu£P?  When  these  louts  of  six  feet  high,  with 
the  shoulders  of  porters,  and  the  legs  of  chairmen, 
affect '  to  lisp,  and  to  amble,  and  to  nick-name  God's 
creatures,'  surely  we  may  laugh  at  such  incorrigi- 
ble idiots.  The  fair  youths  of  a  less  gentle  deport- 
ment aim  at  least  at  what  they  imagine  to  be  manly  s 
but  these  dairy  maids  in  breeches  leave  their  sex 
behind  them  at  their  first  setting  out,  and  give  up 
the  only  qualities  which  they  could  possibly  be 
admired  for. 

"  Any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  world  must 
have  seen  numbers  of  this  latter  sort ;  some  of  them 
tripping,  others  lolloping  in  their  gait,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  expressions,  and  many  of  them  so 
very  affected,  that  they  cannot  even  see  with  their 
eyes,  but  at  most  pinker  through  the  lashes  of  them, 
when  they  would  languish  in  public  at  some  mis- 
tress of  theirs  and  the  whole  town's  affections.  Their 
voices  too  have  a  peculiar  softness,  and  are  scarce 
ever  raised,  unless  it  be  at  the  play-house  to  make 
an  appointment  for  the  King's  Arms,  or  to  despatch 
an  orange-wench  on  a  message  to  a  balcony. 
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"In  short,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  what  with  natural  and 
acquired  effeminacy,  the  present  age  seems  an  age 
of  affectation.  The  whole  head  is  weak,  and  the 
whole  heart  sick.  And  yet,  that  I  may  not  leave 
your  readers  with  disagreeable  ideas  in  their  minds, 
notwithstanding  these  alarming  appearances,  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher  can  still  trace  out  something 
to  counterbalance  this  amazing  degeneracy.  How- 
ever desperate  the  vulgar  may  think  our  situation, 
we,  who  see  the  fervor  of  the  torrid  zone  sweetly 
compensated  by  copious  dews,  and  everlasting 
breezes,  and  the  whole  system  of  nature  admirably 
adjusted  ;  we,  I  say,  see  likewise  that  this  human 
defect  is  not  left  without  its  remedy.  However 
delicate  our  men  are  become,  we  may  still  hope 
that  the  rising  generation  will  not  be  totally  ener- 
vated. The  assured  look,  the  exalted  voice,  and 
theatrical  step  of  our  modern  females,  pretty  sufi- 
ciently  convince  us  that  there  is  something  manly 
still  left  amongst  us.  So  that  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  though  the  male  and  female  accomplish- 
ments may  be  strangely  scattered  and  disposed  of 
between  the  sexes,  yet  they  will  somehow  or  other 
be  jumbled  together  in  that  complicated  animal,  a 
man  and  his  wife. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  S.  H." 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

**  I  AM  a  constant  reader  of  your  papers,  and  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  men  of  wit  you  have  for 
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your  correspondents.  I  do  not  pretend  to  add  to 
tile  number,  and  shall  only  attempt  to  furnish  you 
with  a  few  hints,  which,  considered  and  formed  into 
order  by  a  writer  of  your  ability,  may  possibly  be 
productive  of  entertainment,  at  least,  to  the  public. 

Your  letters  upon  the  modern  taste  in  garden- 
ing are,  in  my  judgement,  excellent  in  their  kind ; 
and  so  indeed  are  those  upon  architecture,  as  far 
as  they  go:  but  methinks  you  have  not  carried  your 
observations  quite  far  enough  ;  nor  have  you  any 
where  remarked  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  with 
which  those  worthy  patriots  are  treated,  who  ruin 
their  estates,  or  lay  out  the  fortunes  of  their  young- 
er children  on  their  seats  and  villas,  to  the  great 
embellishment  of  this  kingdom,  which,  if  it  is  not 
already  one  great  and  complete  garden,  contains  at 
least  more  sumptuous  country-houses,  parks,  gar- 
dens, temples,  and  buildings,  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe.  If  you  are  in  danger  of  losing  yourself  on 
the  vast  and  dreary  wastes  of  some  comfortless 
heath,  and  are  directed  on  your  course  by  a  friend- 
ly beacon  of  prodigious  height,  you  are  told  that 
this  is  such  a  gentleman's  Folly.  The  munificence 
of  a  man  of  taste  raises  at  an  immoderate  expense 
a  column  or  turret  in  his  garden,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  generous  one  of  giving  delight  and 
wonder  to  travellers;  and  the  ungrateful  public 
calls  it  his  Folly.  Nay,  were  her  late  majesty  queen 
Anne,  of  pious  memory,  to  reign  again,  and  fifty 
new  churches  to  be  really  built,  I  doubt  if  in  this 
dissolute  age,  this  also  might  not  be  called  her  Ma- 
jesty's Folly. 

"  But  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  I 
am  daily  entertained  with  new  beauties ;  and  it  is 
with  great  impatience  that  I  wait  the  completion  of 
a  Chinese  temple,  now  rising  on  the  top  of  a  very 
elegant  viJJa  upon  the  road-side  iv^ai  ^xova^X.ws.*  V 
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have  often  too,  with  great  satisfaction,  beheld  a 
structure  of  this  kind,  on  the  top  of  a  very  hand* 
some  green-house,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  noble 
foreigner  at  Turnhara-green ;  which,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, is  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  his  country- 
men who  frequent  it ;  nothing  of  this  sort  being  to 
be  met  with  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  or  indeed  of 
Pekin  itself,  or  in  any  country  but  this.  A  most 
majestic  peacock,  as  big  as  the  life,  on  the  spindle 
of  a  weathercock,  adds  also  to  its  merit ;  which, 
with  all  the  beauty  of  the  bird  itself,  has  not  its  dis- 
agreeable vociferous  quality ;  and  though  it  does 
not  foretell  by  its  noise  a  change  in  the  weather,  it 
informs  you  with  more  certainty  of  the  variation  of 
the  wind. 

''I  am  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and,  being  sensible 
how  much  exercise  conduces  to  health,  I  seldom 
fail,  when  the  weather  does  not  allow  me  the  use  of 
my  physician,  a  trotting  horse,  to  take  a  flurry,  as 
it  is  elegantly  called,  in  a  hackney  coach  ;  which 
affords  exercise  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  creates  thinking,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  as  much  as  it  does  an  appetite.  The 
air  of  business  in  the  crowds  that  are  constantly 
passing;  the  variety  of  the  equipages,  and  the  new 
^ind  extraordinary  sights  that  still  present  them- 
selves in  this  great  metropolis,  the  centre  of  trade, 
industry,  and  invention,  fill  my  mind  with  ideas, 
which,  if  they  do  not  always  instruct,  at  least  amuse 
mc. 

**  I  take  great  pleasure  in  guessing  at  the  ranks 
and  professions  of  men  by  their  appearance ;  and 
though  1  may  now  and  then  be  mistaken,  yet  lani 
generally  in  the  right.  Once  indeed  I  mistook  a 
right  reverend  divine,  on  the  other  side  Temple-bar, 
for  a  3ew,  u\\  wvvue.  ^\\\\\s»Q.QkgLch  convinced  me 
of  my  ^^not       \  'A^v*      -ac  ^mhi  ^  \v:.'y5!!l^• 
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tions  on  his  chariot,  for  a  peer  of  the  realm.  And 
indeed,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  since  the  herald's-oifice 
has  suspended  its  authority,  it  is  surprising  what 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  arms  of  the  first  families 
in  the  kingdom ;  insomuch  that  a  man  must  have  a 
quick  eye  who  can  distinguish  between  the  pillars, 
flower-pots,  and  other  inventions  of  the  curious 
painter,  and  the  supporters  of  the  nobility.  But 
what  most  of  all  perplex  me  are  the  ornaments, 
after  the  Chinese  manner,  over  the  arms  by  way  of 
coronet :  and  were  not  these  distinctions  confined 
solely  to  Europe,  I  should  sometimes  be  in  danger 
of  mistaking  an  Indian  director  for  a  Mandarin. 

"  It  has  not  escaped  your  notice  how  much  of 
late  we  are  improved  in  architecture ;  not  merely 
by  the  adoption  of  what  we  call  Chinese,  nor  by  the 
restoration  of  what  we  call  Gothic;  but  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  both.  From  Hyde-park  to  Shoreditch 
scarce  a  chandler's-shop  or  an  oyster-stall  but  has 
embellishments  of  this  kind ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  a  design  against  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament  to  tit  up  St.  Stephen's  chapel  with  Chi- 
nese benches,  and  a  throne  from  the  model  of  that 
on  which  the  Eastern  monarch  distributes  justice 
to  his  extensive  empires.  It  is  whispered  also  that 
the  portico  to  Covent-garden  church  is  to  give  place 
to  one  of  the  Gothic  order.  But  before  I  leave  the 
city,  let  me  not  neglect  to  do  justice  to  that  ex- 
cellent engineer,  the  great  pastry-cook  in  St.  PauFs 
church-yard.  My  good  fortune  conducted  me  thi- 
ther on  Twelfth-day ;  when  seeing  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  assembled,  my  ruling  passion,  curiosity, 
engaged  me  ta  quit  my  vehicle  to  partake  in  the 
satisfaction  so  visible  in  all  their  countenances.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  the  pomp  and  parade  of  so 
noble  an  appearance?  The  triumph  of  a  lord- 
mayor's  day  is  nothing  to  it,  lho\\^\\>  \  m\s»\ai«A 
r  f3 
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not,  those  brave  and  faithful  guardians  of  the  wealth 
and  safety  of  the  city,  the  train-bands  and  militia, 
make  a  most  comely  and  warlike  appearance ;  for 
not  to  mention  the  Hags  shining  with  silver  and 
gold:  troops  innumerable  of  gingerbread,  both  horse 
and  foot,  liner  in  their  uniforms  than  the  French 
king's  household ;  there  was  not  even  the  smallest 
mince-pye,  but  for  its  strength  and  just  propor- 
tion was  equal  at  least  to  the  chef-d' ceuvre  of  a 
Vauban  or  a  Cohorn.  But  what  above  all  excit- 
ed my  praise  and  admiration  was  a  citadel  of  an 
enormous  magnitude,  that  would  have  appeared 
impregnable  to  a  whole  army  of  Dutchmen,  had  it 
not  been  for  several  breaches  that  had  been  made 
in  it  by  some  small  field-pieces  of  copper :  but  this 
indeed  astonished  me  the  less^  having  been  told  that 
the  towns  in  Flanders  which  cost  so  much  blood, 
which  were  so  stubbornly  disputed  in  the  former 
war,  and  which  fell  so  easily  into  the  hands  of  the 
immortal  Saxe  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-four, 
were  chiefly  obtained  by  an  ordnance  of  this  kind, 
though  somewhat  heavier  in  its  quality. 

And  now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of 
troubling  you  with  more  observations,  I  should  lead 
you  again  into  the  country.  But  were  I  to  expati- 
ate on  the  hermitages  and  sylvan  temples,  formed 
like  the  earths  of  those  instructive  builders,  the 
badgers,  from  whom  the  hint  was  taken,  and  furnish- 
ed with  ivy,  moss,  cobwebs,  and  straw  beds,  with  all 
the  elegance  of  primitive  simplicity,  contrasting 
the  magnificent  structures  of  our  most  favourite  ar- 
chitects, 1  fear  my  letter  would  exceed  your  pa- 
tience. I  shall  therefore  defer,  at  least  these  most 
important  subjects,  till  1  hnd  how  Uiese  my  obser- 
vations have  been  received ;  and,  whether  you  do 
them  justice  or  not;  I  shall  continue, 

Your  constant  admirer." 
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Quid  dominijacientf  audent  cum  talia  fares  ? 

VIR6.  ECL.  iii.  16. 

TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

Of  all  the  advantages  and  superior  excellences 
which  this  nation  has  confessedl}'  over  many  others, 
I  know  of  none,  to  which  we  may  more  fairly  lay  in 
our  claim,  than  the  spirit  of  generosity  which  is  so 
eminently  exerted  amongst  us.  I  question  whe- 
ther our  great  attribute  of  bravery  deduces  more 
real  honour  on  us,  or  is  more  deservedly  cele- 
brated. But  there  is  a  certain  limit  which  true 
valour  never  exceeds;  and  it  is  from  this  excess 
that  a  just  distinction  is  made  between  courage  and 
rashness,  magnanimity  and  fool  hardiness.  In  the 
same  manner,  liberality  differs  from  profusion. 
When  this  amiable  quality  of  benevolence  is  per- 
verted from  its  high  and  noble  uses,  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  no  meritorious  services,  but  is  degraded 
into  the  indiscriminate  overflowings  of  the  purse, 
the  appellation  that  accompanies  it  is  by  no  means 
a  desirable  part  of  a  character. 

What  led  me  into  this  turn  of  thinking  was  an 
incident  in  one  of  my  morning  walks.  Passing  by 
the  house  of  a  noble  lord  with  my  friend,  he  raised 
my  attention  by  assuring  me  that  in  that  house  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  every  week  :  and  I  do 
not  doubt,  added  he,  that  we  shall  in  a  short  time 
be  able  to  raise  a  very  comfortable  subsistence  fot 
the  iami]y.   I  was  somewhat  aslou\s^\^^X^^^w| 
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freedom  of  his  expression,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
postulating with  him  upon  the  terms  he  had  used. 
He  continued  his  humour,  and  increased  my  admi- 
ration by  assuring  me,  that  he  dined  there  very 
often,  and  found  his  dinners  more  expensive  to  him, 
than  in  any  house  in  London.  We  pay,  says  he, 
as  we  do  at  our  club  at  the  St.  Alban*s,  so  much  a 
head :  but  as  we  know  the  people  of  the  house 
very  well,  and  can  depend  upon  their  honesty,  we 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  at  all  with  a  bill.  As  I 
was  very  well  convinced  his  lordship  kept  no  ta- 
vern, I  began  to  imagine  that  my  friend,  who  has 
naturally  a  great  share  of  wit  and  vivacity,  had  a 
mind  to  impose  upon  the  belief  and  ready  assent 
that  I  always  pay  to  his  conversation.  While  I  was 
in  this  state  of  suspicion,  come,  says  he,  my  honest 
country  gentleman,  I  will  explain  all  the  mystery 
that  seems  to  perplex  you ;  and  as  you  have  too 
good  a  spirit  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  persons 
you  cannot  well  make  a  return  to,  I  will  teach  you 
how  you  may  pay  for  a  dinner  when  you  dine  with 
a  duke. — You  must  know  then,  that  this  noble  lord, 
like  others  of  his  quality,  keeps  a  great  number  oi' 
servants ;  which  servants,  when  you  sit  down  to 
table,  his  lordship,  out  of  great  complaisance,  im- 
mediately makes  over  to  you  ;  and  they  become 
your  servants,  pro  tempore.  They  get  about  you, 
are  very  diligent,  fetch  you  whatever  you  call  for, 
and  retire  with  the  table-cloth.  You  see  no  more 
of  them,  till  you  want  to  go  away.  Then  they  are 
all  ready  again  at  your  command  :  and  instead  of 
that  form  which  you  observed  them  standing  in  at 
table,  they  are  drawn  into  two  lines,  right  and  left, 
and  make  a  lane,  which  you  are  to  pass  through 
before  you  can  get  to  the  door.  Now  it  is  your 
business  lo  ^'etNmts  ;  and  for  this 
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ply  it  first  on  your  right  hand,  then  on  your  left, 
then  on  your  right,  and  then  on  your  left  again, 
till  you  find  yourself  in  the  street.  And  from  hence 
comes  that  common  method,  which  all  regular  peo- 
ple observe  in  money- dealings,  of  paying  as  you  go. 
I  know  not,  continues  my  friend,  so  ridiculous  a 
personage  as  the  master  of  the  house  upon  these 
occasions.  He  attends  you  to  the  door  with  great 
ceremony ;  but  is  so  conscious  of  the  aukward  ap- 
pearance he  must  make  as  a  witness  to  the  ex- 
penses of  his  guests,  that  you  can  observe  him 
placing  himself  in  a  position,  that  he  would  have  it 
supposed  conceals  from  him  the  inhospitable  trans- 
actions that  are  going  on  under  his  roof.  He  wears 
the  silly  look  of  an  innocent  man,  who  has  unfor- 
tunately broke  in  upon  the  retirement  of  two 
lovers,  and  is  ready  to  aflSrm  with  great  simplicity, 
that  he  has  seen  nothing. 

I  already  concurred  with  the  observations  of 
my  friend,  thanked  him  for  his  intelligence,  and 
blessed  myself  that  I  was  that  day  to  dine  cheaply 
at  a  tavern.  But  during  my  stay  in  London,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  customs  of 
that  place  ;  and  have  learnt  to  my  cost,  that  egres- 
sion, as  well  as  admission,  must  be  purchased.  I 
am  at  length,  however,  with  many  more  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, reduced  to  a  disagreeable  necessity  of 
seeing  my  friends  very  seldom  ;  because  I  cannot 
afford,  according  to  a  very  just  and  fashionable  ex- 
pression, to  pay  a  visit  to  them. 

"  Every  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  exceed 
his  circumstances,  must,  in  order  to  recover  him- 
self, abstain  from  certain  expenses,  which,  in  the 
gross  of  his  disbursements,  have  made  the  most 
formidable  articles.  The  economist  of  the  city 
parts  with  his  country-house ;  the  squire  disposes 
of  his  hounds;  and  1  keep  other  ^^xn-w^^ 
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in  pay  no  longer.  But  having  an  earnest  desire  of 
mixing  with  those  friends  whom  an  early  intimacy 
has  most  endeared  to  me,  and  preferring  the  social 
Iiours  that  are  spent  at  their  tables  to  most  others 
of  my  life,  I  cannot  at  all  times  refuse  their  invita- 
tions, even  though  I  have  nothing  for  their  servants. 
And  here,  alas !  the  inconveniences  of  an  empty 
pocket  are  as  strongly  exhibited,  as  in  any  case  of 
insolvency  that  I  know  of.  I  am  a  marked  man. 
If  I  ask  for  beer,  I  am  presented  with  a  piece  of 
bread.  If  I  am  bold  enough  to  call  for  wine,  after 
a  delay  that  would  take  away  its  relish  were  it  good, 
I  receive  a  mixture  of  the  whole  side-board  in  a 
greasy  glass.  If  I  hold  up  my  plate,  nobody  sees 
me;  so  that  I  am  forced  to  eat  mutton  with  fish- 
sauce,  and  pickles  with  my  apple-pye. 

I  observe,  there  is  hardly  a  custom  amongst 
us,  be  it  what  it  will,  that  we  are  not  as  tenacious 
and  jealous  of,  as  of  any  national  privileges.  It  is 
from  this  consideration,  that  I  expect  rather  to  see 
an  increase,  than  an  abolition  of  our  follies  ;  an  im- 
provement rather  than  a  change.  I  should  not, 
therefore,  conclude  my  subject,  without  injustice 
to  my  friend  above  mentioned,  if  I  did  not  reveal  a 
new  method,  which  he  says,  he  intends  to  propose 
to  some  of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  which  he  has 
no  doubt,  he  assures  me,  of  seeing  soon  in  prac- 
tice. Let  every  artificer  that  has  contributed  to 
raise  the  house  you  have  the  honour  to  dine  in, 
make  his  appearance  when  the  company  is  going 
away.  Let  the  mason,  the  painter,  the  joiner,  the 
glazier,  the  upholsterer,  &c.  arrange  themselves  in 
the  same  order  as  the  gentlemen  in  and  out  of 
livery  do  at  such  conjunctures;  and  let  ever}^  guest 
consider,  that  he  could  not  have  regaled  himself 
that  day  within  his  friend  s  walls,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  t\ie  *^o\wl  \?\iv>wx^  <iC  those  worthy  mechanics. 
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Such  a  generous  reflection  would  produce  three 
good  effects :  liberality  would  have  a  fresh  and 
noble  subject  for  its  exertion ;  the  tradesmen,  a 
numerous  and  discontented  race,  would  be  satisfied 
to  their  utmost  wishes  ;  nor  could  the  payment  of 
bills,  any  more  than  of  wages,  with  reason  or  pro- 
priety, be  demanded  of  the  master. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  O.  S." 

Though  my  ingenious  correspondent  has  treated 
this  subject  with  great  vivacity  and  humour,  I  can- 
not dismiss  his  letter  without  saying  a  word  or  two 
in  favour  of  servants. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  services  of  younger  brothers,  whose  total 
inattention  to  the  payment  of  wages  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  bounty  of  those  ladies  of  quality, 
who  are  fond  of  a  cold  chicken  at  the  lodgings  of 
their  said  masters. 

That  others  have  the  honour  to  serve  ladies  of 
fashion  ;  where  the  card  money  at  their  routs  and 
drums,  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  servants,  is  ap- 
propriated by  many  of  the  said  ladies  to  the  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  tea,  coffee,  and  wax-candles  for 
the  said  routs  and  drums. 

That  a  very  great  number  are  the  domestics  of 
persons  of  quality,  in  whose  services  they  have  so 
little  to  do,  from  the  crowds  maintained  in  them, 
that  they  find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
spending  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  ale-houses 
and  other  places  of  resort,  where,  in  imitation  of 
their  masters,  they  divert  themselves  with  the  fa- 
shionable amusements  of  gaming,  wenching,  and 
drinking ;  which  amusements,  as  they  are  always 
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attended  with  considerable  expense,  require  more 
than  their  bare  wa^es  to  support. 

That  others,  who  live  in  the  city,  and  are  the 
servants  of  grocers,  haberdashers,  pastry-cooks, 
oilmen,  pewterers,  brokers,  tailors,  and  so  forth, 
liave  such  uncertain  humours  to  deal  with,  and  so 
many  airs  of  quality  to  submit  to,  that  their  spirits 
would  be  quite  broken,  but  for  t}ie  cordial  of  vaiJs; 
which  I  humbly  apprehend  they  have  a  better  title 
to  than  any  other  of  the  fraternity,  as  the  maid- 
servants in  such  places  happen  to  be  as  great  traders 
as  their  masters,  and  are  rarely  to  be  dealt  with 
but  at  extravagant  prices. 

That  a  third  part,  at  least,  of  the  whole  body  of 
servants  in  this  great  metropolis,  who  for  certain 
wise  reasons  pass  with  their  masters  for  single  men, 
have  wives  and  families  to  maintain  in  private;  and 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  common  advantages  of 
such  servants,  without  the  addition  of  vails,  are  too 
insignificant  to  support  the  said  wives  and  families 
in  any  degree  of  elegance,  it  is  presumed  that  their 
perquisites  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  abridged. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  too  tedious  to 
be  here  set  down,  1  am  not  only  for  continuing  the 
custom  of  giving  money  to  servants,  but  do  also 
publish  it  as  my  opinion,  that  in  all  families  where 
the  said  servants  are  no  more  in  number  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen,  it  is  mean,  pitiful,  and  beggarly, 
in  any  person  whatsoever,  to  pass  from  table  with- 
out giving  to  all. 
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more  serious  subjects,  and  in  a  graver  style  and 
manner  than  are  common  to  this  paper,  which  is 
professedly  devoted  to  the  ridicule  of  vice,  folly, 
and  false  taste,  yet  as  they  are  intended  for  public 
benefit,  and  may  contain  some  useful  hints  and  in- 
formations, I  shall  present  them  to  my  readers 
without  further  preface. 

TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

"  His  Majesty  having  frequently  recommended 
to  his  parliament  to  consider  of  proper  means  to 
pat  a  stop  to  the  numerous  robberies  and  murders 
amongst  us,  I  shall  want  no  apology  for  sending  you 
my  thoughts  upon  that  subject.  Many  persons  have 
been  of  opinion  that  severe  punishments  were  ne- 
cessary in  these  cases;  but  constant  experience 
proves  the  contrary,  and  that  the  consequence  is 
only  making  rogues  more  desperate,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  danger,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  honest  men.  One  thing  only  I  think 
might  safely  be  done  with  respect  to  punishments, 
which  is,  that  no  criminal,  except  in  very  particular 
circumstances,  who  is  clearly  convicted,  should 
escape  by  transportation  or  otherwise.  The  lenity 
of  the  government  suffers  this  in  hopes  of  an  amend- 
ment :  but  when  the  mind  is  once  corrupted  to  so 
great  a  degree,  it  is  seldom  capable  of  any  virtuous 
sentiments ;  and  the  case  of  such  persons  is,  that 
they  generally  return  from  transportation  in  a  short 
time,  and  fall  immediately  into  the  same  company 
and  profligate  course  of  life  as  before.  Such  kind 
of  pardons  are  considered  by  rogues  no  otherwise 
than  as  giving  them  hopes  of  perpetrating  their 
crimes  with  impunity,  and  consequently  must  pro- 
duce a  very  bad  effect.  I  am  confirmed  iiv  tK\%  o.'^v- 
nion  by  Monsieur  Secondat,  YjV\OvVa\Cv&  w:.^^^!^ 
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treatise  upon  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  says,  *  That  if  we 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  human  corruptions, 
we  shall  find  that  they  proceed  from  the  impunity 
of  crimes,  and  not  from  the  moderation  of  punish- 
ments.' But  then  I  must  add,  that  if  the  punish- 
ment for  robbery  is  made  more  certain,  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinction,  unless  hanging  in  chains 
is  thought  a  sufficient  one,  between  that  and  mur- 
der, lest  the  robber,  seeing  the  punishment  the 
same,  and  equally  certain,  may  be  tempted  to  kill, 
in  order  to  his  concealment.  However,  it  is  the 
business  of  every  legislature  rather  to  make  good 
regulations  for  preventing  crimes,  than  to  contrive 
punishments  for  them. 

"  The  ingenious  Mr.  Fielding,  in  a  very  sensible 
pamphlet  upon  this  subject,  attributes  the  number 
of  robberies  in  a  great  measure  to  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  the  nation :  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  these  are  only  remoter  causes;  for  though 
luxury  and  extravagance  reign  in  all  our  principal 
towns,  yet  the  robberies  are  chiefly  in  and  about 
London ;  and  even  when  they  happen  in  the  coun- 
try, they  are  generally  committed  by  rogues,  who 
make  excursions  out  of  London  to  fairs,  horse-races, 
and  other  public  meetings :  which  clearly  and  evi- 
dently points  out  the  true  cause  of  them  to  be  the 
overgrown  size  of  London,  affording  infinite  recep- 
tacles to  sharpers,  thieves,  and  villains  of  all  kinds. 
Our  magistrates  have  lately  exerted  themselves 
with  a  very  becoming  spirit,  in  suppressing  houses 
of  gaming  and  debauchery;  but  1  am  afraid  the 
number  of  these  houses  is  so  great,  that  all  their 
endeavours  will  not  produce  any  considerable  be- 
nifit  to  the  public.  The  buildings  in  London  have 
been  increased  prodigiously  within  these  thirty 
years;  and  the  ill  consequences  of  this  increase 
seem  not  to  V\a\^  V^e^u  enough  considered ;  but  it 
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is  certain  that  a  large  metropolis  is  the  greatest 
evil  in  any  country,  and  the  source  and  fountain  of 
all  the  corruption  that  is  in  it.  It  appears  from  the 
bills  of  mortality  that  the  burials  in  London  vastly 
exceed  the  christenings.  This  annual  surplus,  sup- 
plied in  a  great  measure  from  the  several  counties, 
is  a  continual  drain  from  the  people,  and  an  im- 
mense loss  to  the  nation:  and  I  cannot  help  re- 
commending it  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  for  in- 
creasing the  nurabex  of  our  people  by  a  general 
naturalization  bill,  to  provide  in  the  mean  time  for 
the  security  and  preservation  of  those  we  have 
already. 

The  monstrous  size  of  our  capital  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  excessive  luxury  that  prevails  amongst 
us.  The  infinite  number  of  people  that  resort  hi- 
ther, naturally  rival  each  other  in  their  tables, 
dress,  equipage,  furniture,  and,  in  short,  extrava- 
gancies of  all  sorts.  Notwithstanding  the  late 
necessary  regulations,  a  continual  round  of  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  is  invented  for  every  day 
in  the  week;  and  by  this  means  the  mind  is  kept  in 
a  constant  hurry  and  dissipation,  and  rendered  un- 
fit for  any  serious  employment.  Can  mothers  of 
this  turn,  immersed  in  vanity  and  folly,  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  any  domestic  concerns  ?  What  a 
prospect  is  here  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  age ! 
And,  what  is  worse,  this  love  of  pleasure  is  car- 
ried into  the  country,  and  a  general  dissoluteness 
spreads  itself  through  the  whole  kingdom.  Hence 
it  is  that  gentlemen  even  of  small  fortunes  are  impa- 
tient of  the  country,  and  crowd  to  the  diversions  of 
London,  contracting  an  expensive  taste,  and  ruin- 
ing their  families.  Nor  is  this  love  of  pleasure 
confined  only  to  genteel  life  ;  the  common  people 
easily  follow  the  example  of  those  above  them  ; 
^nd  as  they  have  no  fund  to  support  them  without 
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labour,  the  consequence  of  idleness,  in  them,  is 
immediate  poverty ;  which  necessarily  throws  them 
into  sharping,  robbery,  and  all  kinds  of  dishonesty. 
So  that  I  believe  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  the 
luxury  and  corruption  of  any  nation  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  its  wealth,  and  the  largeness  of  its  me- 
tropolis. 

**  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  there  was  an  edict  made  to  prohibit 
any  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris;  and  in  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  time  a  bill  passed  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  London ;  but,  like  other  good  laws,  it 
soon  grew  obsolete,  and  lost  its  effect. 

**  In  what  manner  our  metropolis  may  be  reduced 
without  injury  to  the  proprietors  of  houses  and 
ground-rents,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but 
it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  a  stop  should  be 
put  to  any  further  building ;  and  if  besides  this,  the 
ruinous  houses  in  the  back  part  of  the  town,  such 
as  Hockley- in-the-Hole,  &c.  which  are  the  grand 
receptacles  for  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  and  which 
might  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  were  annually 
to  be  bought  up,  the  materials  sold,  and  the  ground 
thrown  into  open  fields,  the  town,  in  a  few  years, 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  the  health  of  the 
people  very  greatly  improved,  and  the  number  of 
gamesters,  thieves,  lewd  women,  &c.  gradually 
diminished. 

I  am,"  &c. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

**  As  you  profess  not  only  to  amuse  but  to  in- 
struct ;  and  as  the  early  grounding  of  youth  in 
true  fortitude  and  the  love  of  their  country,  are 
objects  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention :  give 
me  leave  to  caul\oti^^x^wts  and  guardians  through 
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your  channel  against  an  evil  they  seem  insensible 
off  the,  evil  of  sending  youths  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  even  raw  from  school,  to  French  aca- 
demies ;  where  no  sooner  are  they  got  together, 
than  those  who  preside  in  the  councils  of  that 
kingdom,  ever  attentive  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion in  these  nations,  detach  a  number  of  Irish 
officers,  who,  by  speaking  our  language,  and  intro- 
ducing these  heedless  boys  into  the  pleasures  of 
the  place,  easily  insinuate  themselves  into  their 
good  graces ;  and  then,  with  no  less  art  than  judge- 
ment, gradually  instil  into  their  vacant  minds  the 
poisons  of  popery  and  disaffection.  I  speak  by  ex- 
perience. If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, let  him  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of 
a  French  academy  in  a  neighbouring  maritime  pro- 
vince, where  these  measures  will  be  found  to  be  at 
this  hour  warmly  pursuing.  Are  there  not  other 
countries,  countries  of  liberty,  where  the  French 
tongue  and  the  exercises  which  contribute  to 
fashion  the  exteriors,  are  to  be  acquired  with  equal 
success  ?  Doubtless  there  are;  and  those  parents, 
who,  by  the  advantage  of  their  own  education,  are 
capable  of  directing  that  of  their  children,  never 
hazard  them  among  these  dangerous  people,  till 
by  reading,  travel,  and  an  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind, they  are  proof  against  such  unhappy  im- 
pressions. 

**  If  the  inserting  this  short  letter  saves  but  one 
Briton  from  perdition,  you  and  I,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
shall  not  esteem  it  as  a  useless  precaution. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant." 
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No.  62.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  1754?. 


TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

*^  I  HAVE  somewhere  read  of  the  saying  of  aphilo- 
sopher,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  Spectator,  *  That 
every  one  ought  to  do  something  in  the  world  to 
show  that  he  has  been  in  it.'  I  am  therefore,  though 
a  woman,  desirous  of  leaving  behind  me  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  my  existence,  and  of  convinc- 
ing posterity  that  in  point  of  birth  I  have  had  the 
start  of  them. 

It  is  of  late  grown  into  a  fashion  among  the  men 
to  treat  the  business  of  visiting  with  great  disre- 
spect :  they  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  female  recrea- 
tion, and  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  superior  na- 
tures. Yet,  notwithstanding  their  contempt  of  it, 
and  the  odious  name  of  gadding  which  they  have 
given  it,  I  do  not  find  that  they  fail  in  their  ap- 
pearance at  any  of  our  assemblies,  or  that  they  are 
better  able  than  us  women  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  own  houses,  when  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
done  or  seen  abroad.  If  they  would  content  them- 
selves with  finding  fault  with  the  name,  and  not 
the  thing,  I  should  have  no  quarrel  with  them; 
the  word  visit  being  of  so  various  and  uncertain  a 
signification,  that  I  am  always  at  a  loss  in  what 
sense  to  understand  it. 

*'  A  sister-in-law  of  mine,  who  lives  about  ten 
miles  from  town,  sent  nie  some  time  ago  a  very 
pressing  letter,  desiring  my  assistance,  and  that  of 
my  cook-maid,  for  a  few  days ;  her  house,  as  she 
said,  being  \\kd^     be  ^ut  into  great  hurry  and 
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confusion  from  the  preparations  they  were  making 
for  the  reception  of  my  Lord  Whimsey,  who  had 
sent  my  brother  a  card  that  he  intended  him  a  visit 
the  week  following.  I  set  out  accordingly  with  my 
cook  ;  and  when  every  thing  was  got  ready  in  ihe 
best  and  genteelest  manner  that  my  brother  s  for- 
tune would  afford  for  the  entertainment  of  so  noble 
a  guest,  down  comes  my  lord  as  expected;  who  upon 
alighting  from  his  chariot,  gave  orders  to  the 
coachman  to  keep  the  horses  in  motion,  for  that  his 
stay  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  His  lord- 
ship took  a  walk  through  the  garden ;  seemed 
greatly  pleased  with  the  situation  and  design ;  very 
politely  excused  himself  from  making  a  longer  stay, 
and  took  his  leave  with  saying,  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  making  him  a  second 
visit. 

"  It  would  be  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  family  distress  upon  so 
vexing  a  disappointment ;  let  it  suffice  to  tell  you, 
that  it  was  near  a  fortnight  before  my  poor  sister 
perfectly  recovered  it,  or  before  she  left  off  her 
hourly  repeated  question  of  *  What  shall  we  do  with 
all  this  load  of  victuals  ?'  My  Lord  next  day  at 
White's  was  giving  high  encomiums  on  my  brother's 
seat,  and  the  goodness  of  the  air  in  tliat  part  of 
Surrey,  and  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  thought  it 
the  completest  thing  of  its  size  within  twenty  miles 
of  London.  Upon  which  Sir  Humphry  Hobling, 
a  distant  relation  of  ours,  proposed  being  of  my 
lord's  party  at  his  next  visit.  Accordingly  in  about 
three  weeks  a  second  card  informs  my  brother  of  a 
second  visit. 

By  this  time  I  and  my  maid,  together  with  two 
or  three  supernumerary  assistants  and  female  hum- 
ble cousins,  were  dismissed,  after  having  stayed  a 
fortnight;  by  particular  d^sire^  to  help  to  eat  up  the 
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asties,  pyes,  tarts,  jellies,  syllabubs,  &c.  which  had 
een  provided  for  my  lord,  and  were  now  looked 
upon  as  mere  drugs  m  a  family,  which  usually  con- 
tented itself  with  two  substantial  dishes,  or  one  and 
a  pudding. 

It  was  not  in  the  least  doubted  that  my  lord's 
second  visit  would  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
first ;  his  Lordship's  card  being  conceived  exactly 
in  the  same  words ;  there  was  Uierefore  no  need  of 
fuss  or  preparation  ;  my  sister  too  had  pretty  well 
worn  off  the  dread  of  making  her  appearance  before 
so  great  a  man.  According  to  his  appointment  my 
lord  arrived,  and  with  him  Sir  Humphry  and  colo- 
nel Shuffle,  a  great  favourite  of  my  lord's,  and  a 
number  of  servants  with  portmanteaus,  guns,  point- 
ers, setters,  spaniels,  &c. — My  poor  dear  sister ! — 
I  wish  you  were  a  woman,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  and  had 
kept  house  in  the  country,  that  you  might  know 
how  to  pity  her.  The  rumour  of  my  lord's  arrival 
having  soon  spread  itself,  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentlemen  came  the  next  day  to  dine  with  my 
brother,  and  to  pay  their  compliments  to  his  lord- 
ship ;  the  greater  part  of  whom,  by  Sir  Humphry's 
incessantly  pushing  about  the  claret,  were  render- 
ed utterly  incapable  of  returning  to  their  homes  that 
night.  To  shorten  my  story,  my  lord  and  the 
colonel,  finding  the  air  to  agree  with  them  every 
day  better  than  the  other,  continued  there  a  fort- 
night; and  Sir  Humphry,  having  drank  himself  into 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  is,  with  his  lady  and  family,  whom 
he  sent  for  to  attend  him,  at  this  day  upon  his  visit. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  copiousness  of  the 
English  language,  and  would  fain  know  why  it  is 
that  people  can  find  no  term  to  express  their  design 
of  staying  fifteen  days  at  your  house,  different  from 
that  which  signifies  fifteen  minutes  ?  Have  they  no 
way  of  cxpcc&;)\nglU^  tlcac  of  their  continuance  but 
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by  the  one  word  visit?  Surely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  a 
more  correct  and  intelh'gible  method  of  conveying 
upon  cards  or  otherwise  the  visitor's  design  upon 
the  visited  might  be  found  out :  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand at  sight  what  he  has  to  do  towards  a  pro* 
per  reception :  whether  it  be  to  order  a  fire  in  the 
best  parlour ;  to  see  if  the  death-warrant  for  poultry, 
roasting  pigs,  &c.  be  to  be  signed  ;  if  sheets,  beds, 
and  chambers  are  to  be  aired,  or  a  month's  provi- 
sion to  be  laid  in.  All  this,  I  conceive,  may  be 
easily  effected  by  a  method,  which,  for  the  good  of 
all  masters  and  mistresses  of  families,  I  am  now 
going  to  communicate. 

**  When  a  fine  lady,  having  a  new-fashioned  suit 
of  clothes,  or  a  new  piece  of  scandal  to  circulate, 
finds  it  necessary  to  call  upon  forty  or  fifly  of  her 
xicquaintance  in  one  day :  or  when  a  fine  gentleman 
chooses  to  signify  his  intention  of  making  a  short 
visit,  like  my  lord  Whimsey's  first;  I  am  for  an 
abridgement  of  the  word,  and  only  calling  it  a  vis. 
"When  a  gentleman  or  lady  intends  taking  a  family 
dinner  with  a  country  friend,  or  a  dish  of  tea  with 
a  town  one,  I  would  have  that  called  a  visit.  But 


or  months  at  a  house,  I  would  call  that  a  visitation. 
So  that  for  the  future  cards  might  very  properly  be 
written  in  the  following  form  :  *  Lady  Changeher- 
friend's  compliments  to  Lady  Fiddlefaddle,  and 
intends  to  vis  her  ladyship  this  evening.'  *  Lord 
Stiff's  compliments  to  Sir  Gregory  Quibus  at  his 
house  at  Hampstead,  and  intends  to  visit  him  the 
first  fair  day.'  '  Captain  Fearaball's  compliments 
to  Ralph  Hardhead,  Esq.  at  his  seat  near  Burford- 
downs,  and  intends  him  a  visitation  the  beginning 
of  next  month,  to  take  a  crack  of  hunting  with  him.' 
Thus,  Mr.  Fitz-Adara,  will  the  terms  of  vising, 
visiting,  and  visitationing,  always  carry  an  exact 
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meaning  with  them,  and  be  such  as  the  lowest  capa- 
city cannot  fail  of  understanding, 
**  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

*•  DEAR  SIR, 

^'  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  SUSANNA  FRETABIT. 

*^  P.  S.  If  this  letter  should  happen  to  please 
you,  who  are  all  the  world  to  me,  I  may  very  shortly 
send  you  a  few  necessary  remarks  upon  each  of 
these  three  visitments  ;  in  which  I  may  observe  at 
large,  that  the  vis  seems  to  be  chiefly  confined  with- 
in the  bills  of  mortality,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns,  and  is  applicable  to  the  transacting  of 
business  in  general.  The  visit  is  more  particularly 
for  still-life  and  set  compliments.  The  visitation  is 
looked  upon  generally  in  a  very^ndifferent  light,  and 
oftener  thought  a  plague  than  a  pleasure  by  the 
receiver ;  it  is  chiefly  the  invention  of  the  worthy 
tribe  of  hearers,  of  whom  you  gave  us  lately  so 
lively  a  description,  led-captains,  younger  brothers 
brought  up  to  no  business,  humble  cousins,  &c. 
The  visited  in  these  cases,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  patients,  have  invented  on  their  parts  seve- 
ral curious  hints  towards  shortening  the  length  of 
a  visitation,  besides  those  stale  and  thread-bare 
ones,  of  bringing  out,  after  a  certain  time,  the  brown 
loaf,  and  ordering  the  groom  to  say  that  the  corn 
is  all  out.  My  uncle  Toby  Fretabit,  having  re- 
ceived a  visitation  from  a  gentleman  and  his  lady, 
who  were  his  relations,  and  finding  it  continued  to 
the  seventeenth  morning,  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  calling  aloud  to  his  groom,  under  their  chamber 
window,  to  be  sure  to  feed  his  cousins*  horses 
well,  and  get  their  chaise  cleaned  ;  *  For  very  like- 
ly, Tom,'  says  he,  raising  his  voice,  *  my  cousins 
will  embrace  so  fine  a  morning  to  go  home  in  ;  for 
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you  know  so  very  fine  a  day  one  seldom  sees  in  a 
whole  month  at  this  time  in  the  year.*  His  cousins, 
it  seems,  took  the  hint,  and  very  civily  decamped 
a  few  hours  after." 
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Animi  cuitus  quasi  quidam  kumanUatis  cibus, 

TULL. 

If  the  love  of  indolence  did  not  sometimes  as  en- 
tirely possess  me  as  the  love  of  fame,  I  should  no 
doubt  feel  myself  a  little  piqued  at  being  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  withdraw  my  own  wit,  in  order 
to  publish  that  of  my  correspondents.  For  many 
weeks  past  I  have  considered  myself  as  a  mere  post- 
master, whose  only  employment  is  to  receive  and 
distribute  letters.  But  what  most  mortifies  me  is, 
that  I  do  not  find  my  readers  to  be  at  all  clamorous 
about  my  resuming  the  pen.  I  am  particularly  hurt 
by  my  correspondent  of  this  day,  who,  under  the 
friendly  appearance  of  favouring  me  with  his  as- 
sistance, has  sent  me  what  I  am  afraid  will  cast  a 
shade  upon  my  own  papers.  I  could  have  forgiven 
the  injury,  if  he  had  leu  me  room  to  alter  a  single 
word  in  his  essay,  when  I  might  have  assured  my 
acquaintance  that  it  was  partly  written  by  myself. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

"  SIR, 

"  Every  one  knows  how  liable  the  body  is  to 
decay,  unless  it  be  supported  by  proper  nourish- 
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rnent.  The  unlearned  labourer  is  as  well  skilled 
in  this  doctrine  as  the  most  profound  philosopher: 
for  the  stomach,  by  certain  monitory  twitches,  in< 
forms  them  both  equally  of  how  great  importance 
eating  is,  not  only  to  their  well-being,  but  to  their 
being  at  all.  The  peasant  labours  that  he  may  eat, 
and  eats  that  he  may  labour :  and  his  very  labour- 
ing contributes  also  to  the  health  Of  his  body.  Now, 
sir  I  beg  leave  to  inform  certain  of  your  readers, 
who,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  education, 
and  fortune,  are  unhappily  exempt  from  bodily  la- 
bour, and  who  are  idle  because  they  have  leisure, 
that  the  mind  likewise  requires  sustenance,  and  that 
for  want  of  food  and  exercise,  it  will  as  naturally 
fall  into  decay  as  the  body. 

**  This  is  daily  seen  in  what  is  called  the  polite 
world,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  such  whose 
sleek  countenance  and  active  limbs  discover  all  the 
signs  of  vigorous  bodily  health,  but  whose  minds 
are  so  feeble,  puny,  and  half  starved,  as  to  be  scarce 
able  to  support  themselves. 

**  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  are  generally  crowd- 
ed with  objects  of  this  sort ;  for  that  such  naturally 
have  recourse  to  public  places  and  company  may 
be  learned  from  Tully's  account  of  the  idle  fellows 
of  Rome  :  Videmus,  cum  re  nulla  impediantur  we- 
cessaria  aut  alveolumposcere,  aut  queerer e  quempiam 
ludum,  aut  sermonem  aliquem  requirere ;  cumque 
non  habeant  ingenuas  ex  doctrina  oblectationes^  cir^ 
culos  aliquos  et  sessiunculas  consectari.  As  this 
morsel  of  Latin  may  possibly  stick  with  such  of 
your  readers  as  have  had  leisure  enough  to  neglect 
the  improvement  of  their  school  learning,  to  make 
it  go  down  more  glibly,  I  will  dress  it  for  them 
after  the  English  manner.  '  The  idle,  as  they  have 
no  occupation  or  business  to  employ  them,  resort 
either  to  a  gaming-table,  or  a  cricket  match,  or 
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mother  Midnight's  oration ;  and,  as  they  have  not, 
for  want  of  learning,  any  of  the  amusements  of 
a  gentleman,  become  members  of  clubs  and  fre- 
quenters of  coffee-houses.'  From  the  illustrious 
convention  at  White's,  down  to  those  who  assemble 
on  birth -days  at  the  Black  ;  whether  they  rejoice 
in  champaign  and  ortolans,  or  tripe  and  porter ; 
whether  they  are  employed  at  the  hazard-table  or 
a  shovel-board ;  the  mind  in  each  fraternity  seems 
to  be  alike  provided  for,  and  has  little  else  to  sub- 
sist upon  than  the  scraps  and  broken  pieces  of 
knowledge  picked  up  from  the  common  newspapers. 

We  cannot  wonder,  if,  with  such  miserable 
fare,  the  mind  should  be  impaired  in  its  strength, 
and  grow  languid  in  its  motions ;  but  we  may  well 
wonder  that  men,  who  are  far  above  the  ordinary 
rank  of  life,  who  are  proud  of  their  abilities  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  vulgar  in  their  clothes, 
tables,  houses,  furniture,  in  short,  in  all  the  con- 
veniences of  mere  living,  even  to  luxury,  should 
take  up  with  so  poor  a  diet ;  should  be  contented 
with  diversions,  which  even  the  lowest  mechanic 
may  aspire  to.  Is  it  no  mortification  to  their  pride 
to  find  men  of  low  birth,  mean  fortune,  and  no 
education,  on  a  level  with  themselves  in  their 
amusements  ?  Is  it  no  reproach  to  them  to  look 
upon  a  picture  of  Raphael,  or  a  Medicean  Venus, 
with  the  same  stupid  eye  of  indifference,  as  the  la- 
bourer who  ground  the  colours,  or  who  dug  in  the 
quarry  ?  Yet  many  there  are,  and  men  of  taste  too, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  who,  through  a  shameful  neglect 
of  their  mind,  have  little  or  no  relish  of  the  fine 
arts :  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  our  most  splendid 
assemblies,  the  royal  game  of  goose  would  not 
have  as  many  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  as  the  lately 
published  curiosity  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  I 
mention  this  work  not  only  to  inform  such  of  your 
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readers,  as  do  not  labour  under  a  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite for  liberal  amusements,  what  a  8um|>tuous 
entertainment  they  may  sit  down  to,  but  also  to 
give  it  as  a  signal  instance,  how  agreeably  men  of 
ingenious  talents,  ample  fortune,  and  great  leisure, 
may  amuse  themselves,  and,  laudably  employing 
their  leisure  time,  do  honour  to  their  country. 

Among  the  polite  and  idle,  there  are  none 
whom  I  behold  with  more  compassion  than  those 
meagre  and  half-famished  souls  whom  I  meet  every 
day,  in  fine  clothes  and  gay  equipages,  going  about 
from  door  to  door,  like  common  beggars :  and,  like 
beggars  too,  as  commonly  turned  away  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  porter  gives  the  ragged  stroller 
a  surly  <  no',  and  a  civil  dismission  to  the  vagrant  in 
embroidery.  The  former  to  excuse  his  idleness, 
says,  *  Nobody  will  employ  me  ;*  the  latter  does  as 
good  as  say,  '  I  cannot  employ  myself.'  This  in 
high  life  is  called  visiting  ;  which  does  not  imply 
any  friendship,  esteem,  or  the  least  regard  towards 
the  person  who  is  visited,  but  is  the  effect  of  pure 
generosity  in  the  visitor,  who,  having  more  time 
upon  his  hands  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  pro- 
digally bestows  some  of  it  upon  those,  whom  he 
cares  not  one  farthing  for.  I  look  upon  visiting  to 
be  the  art  of  squandering  away  time  with  the  least 
loss  of  reputation :  a  very  great  invention  indeed ! 
and  as  the  other  ingenious  arts  have  been  produced 
by  hungry  bellies,  so  this  owes  its  rise  to  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  mind. 

But  the  hunger  of  the  mind  for  the  most  part 
creates  a  constant  restlessness,  frequent  indisposi- 
tion, and  sometimes,  that  worse  than  bodily  disease, 
the  spleen  ;  which  happens  when,  by  low  keeping,  it 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gnawing  and  preying 
upon  itself.  Every  man,  who  does  nothing,  because 
he  has  nothing  lo  do,  feels  himself  more  or  less  sub* 
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ject  to  these  disorders.  And  can  liis  flying  to  places 
of  pastime  and  diversion  remove  them  ?  Should  we 
not  condemn  a  mother  as  unnatural,  who,  when  her 
child  cries  for  bread  and  butter,  should  carry  it 
abroad  to  a  puppet  show  ?  Yet  full  as  absurdly  does 
every  man  act,  who,  regardless  of  the  cravings  of 
his  mental  appetite,  stands  gaping  at  vertical  suns 
or  a  painted  waterfall. 

I  have  heard  that  the  master  of  Vauxhall,  who 
so  plentifully  provides  beef  for  our  bodily  refresh- 
nient,  has,  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  visit 
him  at  his  country-house,  no  less  plentifully  pro- 
vided for  the  mind ;  where  the  guest  may  call  for  a 
scull,  to  chew  upon  the  instability  of  human  life, 
or  sit  down  to  a  collation  of  poetry,  of  which  the 
hangings  of  his  room  of  entertainment  take  up  as  I 
am  told,  many  yards.  I  wish  that  this  grand  pur- 
veyor of  beef  and  poetry  would  transfer  some  of 
the  latter  to  his  gardens  at  Vauxhall.  Odes  and 
songs  pasted  on  the  lamp-posts,  would,  I  believe,  be 
much  more  studiously  attended  to  than  the  prices 
of  cheese-cakes  and  custards ;  and  if  the  unpic- 
tured  boxes  were  hung  round  with  celebrated  pas^ 
sages  out  of  favourite  poets,  many  a  company 
would  find  something  to  say,  who  would  otherwise 
sit  cramming  themselves  with  silent  stupidity.  I  am 
led  to  this  thought  by  an  observation  1  once  made 
at  a  country  church,  where  the  walls  were  set  out 
with  several  plain  dishes  of  good  wholesome  doc- 
trine. It  happened  that  the  pastor  of  the  flock, 
who  was  round  and  fat,  by  the  heaviness  of  his  dis? 
course,  and  the  lazy  manner  of  delivering  it,  laid 
to  sleep  three-fourths  of  his  audience.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  the  sleepers  were  those  only 
who  could  not  read,  and  that  the  rest  kept  them- 
selves awake  by  feeding  on  the  walls.  In  the  waking 
part  of  the  congregation  I  had  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
hh2 
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vantage  of  reading ;  in  the  languid  preacher  an  in- 
stance of  a  decayed  habit  of  mind ;  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  in  so  weak  a  condition,  if,  in- 
stead of  cold  ham  and  venison  pasty,  he  had  now 
and  then  taken  for  breakfast  a  luncheon  of  Barrow, 
or  a  slice  of  Tillotson. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

«  L.  M." 


No.  64?.  THURSDAY,  MARCH  21,  175*. 


Animum  picttira  pascU  inani.  yirg.  ^n.  i.  464. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

SIR, 

"  I  READILY  agree  with  your  correspondent  of  last 
week  in  his  conclusion,  that  books,  or  raore  pro- 
perly that  learning,  is  the  food  of  the  mind ;  and 
as  what  happened  to  me  lately  was  occasioned  by 
giving  ray  mind  a  meal,  I  beg  leave  to  relate  it  to 
you.  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  labour  under  a  mis- 
fortune, common  to  many  in  this  great  metropolis, 
which  is,  to  have  a  very  good  appetite,  and  very 
little  to  eat.  This  lays  me  under  the  necessity  of 
spunging  upon  my  friends:  my  calamity,  indeed,  sits 
lighter  upon  me,  as  I  do  not  practise  the  little  arts 
and  shifts  of  many  fine  gentlemen,  who  drop  in  as 
it  were  by  chance  at  dinner-time;  who  saunter 
about  the  town  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  ge- 
nerous master  of  a  family ;  or  who,  in  a  morning 
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visit,  protract  the  conversation  till  it  is  too  late  for 
them  to  dine  any  where  else.  No,  Sir,  I  have  a 
mind  above  such  low  contrivances,  and  openly 
avow  my  spunging  without  any  reserve  or  shame- 
facedness. 

"  With  the  view  of  getting  a  breakfast,  I  waited 
the  other  morning  on  Lord  Finical,  who  is  remark- 
able for  having  a  very  elegant  library.  The  fami- 
liarity of  his  conversation  with  me  in  public  places 
gave  me  courage  to  make  him  the  first  visit ;  and 
as  I  knew  that  his  time  of  rising  was  about  twelve,  I 
was  at  his  door  by  nine;  where,  after  the  fashion  of 
mumpers,  I  gave  but  one  single  knock  for  fear  of 
disturbing  him.  After  some  time  the  door  was  open- 
ed to  me  by  a  slip-shod  footman,  who,  asking  my  ho- 
nour's pardon  for  having  made  me  wait  so  long, 
showed  me  into  the  library.  Here  I  found  my  lady's 
woman,  with  a  damask  napkin  in  her  hand,  taking 
down  the  books  one  by  one,  and  afler  wiping  them 
as  tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  glass,  putting  them 
into  their  places  again.  She  very  politely  hoped  I 
would  excuse  her  ;  said  she  should  soon  have  done ; 
that  to  be  sure  the  books  were  in  a  great  dishabille, 
and  not  fit  to  be  seen  in  that  pickle  :  '  For  you 
must  know,  Sir,'  said  she,  '  that  this  is  the  largest 
room  in  the  house  :  and  my  lady  gave  a  ball  here 
last  night,  well  knowing  that  my  lord  would  not 
leave  White's  till  the  dancers  were  gone.'  This 
she  desired  me  to  keep  to  myself.  1  told  her  1 
thought  there  was  no  great  harm  in  making  use  of 
a  room  which  would  otherwise  be  useless.  *  True, 
Sir,'  said  she  ;  but  as  my  lady  knows  that  my  lord 
does  not  choose  it,  and  as  my  lady  would  not  wil- 
lingly offend  my  lord,  she  has  strictly  ordered  all 
the  servants  not  to  blab,  and  desired  me  to  be  up 
thus  early  to  wipe  the  books,  for  fear  the  dust 
upon  them  should  occasion  a  discoverf :  for  you 
H  H  3 
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know,  Sir,  if  my  lord  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, 
it  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  there  had  been  no 
dancing  at  all/  As  I  did  not  controvert  so  eminent 
a  doctrine,  her  conversation  ended  with  wiping  the 
last  book ;  and  after  having  received  an  assurance 
from  me  of  keeping  secret  what  she  had  no  occasion 
to  intrust  me  with,  she  very  graciously  dismissed 
herself. 

I  was  now  left  by  myself,  and  was  going  as  I 
thought  to  sit  down  to  a  most  delicious  repast;  but 
I  found  myself  in  the  state  of  a  country  booby  at 
a  great  man's  table,  who  sits  gaping  and  staring  at 
the  richness  of  the  plate  and  elegance  of  the  service 
while  he  should  eat  his  dinner.  I  stood  astonished 
at  the  gay  prospect  before  me :  the  shelves,  which 
at  the  bottom  were  deep  enough  to  contain  just  a 
folio,  tapered  upwards  by  degrees,  and  ended  at 
the  dimension  of  a  small  duodecimo.  All  the  books 
on  the  same  shelf  were  exactly  of  the  same  size, 
and  were  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  backs, 
which  were  most  of  them  gilt  and  lettered,  and 
displayed  as  great  a  variety  of  colours,  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  bed  of  tulips  :  for  the  bindings  of  some 
were  red,  some  few  black,  others  blue,  green,  or 
yellow ;  and  here  and  there,  at  proper  intervals, 
was  stuck  in  one  in  vellum  covering,  as  white  as  a 
curd,  and  lettered  black,  in  order  to  make  a  strong- 
er contrast  of  the  colours  on  each  side  of  it. 

"  Hitherto  I  stood  at  some  distance,  to  take  with 
more  advantage  a  general  view  of  the  beauty  of  the 
whole ;  but  curiosity  leading  me  to  a  closer  in* 
spection  of  each  individual,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  myself  surrounded  by  the  best  authors  in  an- 
cient or  modern  learning.  I  took  down  several  of 
them  by  way  of  tasting ;  for,  as  lord  Bacon  ob^ 
serves,  *  some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed;  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digest- 
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ed  ;*  and  by  the  sticking  together  of  the  leavee, 
occasioned  by  the  marbling  and  gilding  of  the 
edges,  I  found  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  open- 
ed since  they  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  book- 
binder. 

**  I  now  fell  too  with  a  good  appetite,  intending 
to  make  a  full  meal ;  and  while  I  was  chewing  up- 
on a  piece  of  Tully's  philosophical  writings,  my 
lord  came  in  upon  me.  His  looks  discovered  great 
uneasiness,  which  I  attributed  to  the  event  of  his 
last  night's  diversion;  but,  good  manners  requiring 
me  to  prefer  his  lordship's  conversation  to  my  own 
amusement,  I  replaced  his  book,  and  by  the  sudden 
satisfaction  in  his  countenance,  perceived  that  the 
cause  of  his  perturbation  was  my  holding  open  the 
book  with  a  pinch  of  snufF  in  my  fingers.  He  said, 
he  was  glad  to  see  me,  for  he  should  not  have 
known  else  what  to  have  done  with  himself :  I  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  saying,  I  thought  he 
could  not  want  entertainment  amidst  so  choice  a 
collection  of  books.  *  Yes,*  replied  he,  *  the  col- 
lection is  not  without  elegance  ;  but  I  read  men 
only  now ;  for  I  finished  my  studies  when  I  set  out 
on  my  travels.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  ad- 
mired my  library ;  and  I  am  allowed  to  have  as 
fine  a  taste  in  books  as  any  man  in  England.*  Here- 
upon he  showed  me  a  Pastor-fido  bound  in  green, 
and  decorated  with  myrtle  leaves :  he  then  took 
down  a  volume  of  Tillotson  in  a  black  binding  with 
the  leaves  as  white  as  a  law  book,  and  gilt  on  the 
back  with  little  mitres  and  crosiers  ;  and  lastly  a 
Caesar's  .Commentaries  clothed  in  red  and  gold,  in 
imitation  of  the  military  uniform  of  English  officers. 
He  reflected  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
usefulness  of  making  observations  in  travelling 
abroad ;  and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
tliought  to  his  having  seen,  in  a  French  abbe's 
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Study  at  Paris,  all  the  Dauphine  editions  of  the 
classics  with  gold  dolphins  on  the  back  of  them. 
Num  vesceris  ista,  quam  laudas  pluma  ?  was  fre- 
quently at  my  tongue's  end ;  but  good-breeding 
restrained  me  from  taking  the  liberty  of  a  too  fa- 
miliar expostulation. 

We  now  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  my  lord 
having  ordered  the  tea- water,  begged  the  favour  of 
me  to  reach  out  my  hand  to  the  window-seat  be- 
hind me,  and  give  him  one  of  the  books,  which  lay 
flat  one  upon  another,  the  backs  and  leaves  alter- 
nately. I  did  so ;  and  endeavouring  to  take  the 
uppermost,  I  found  that  they  all  clung  together. 
His  lordship  seeing  my  surprise,  laughed  very 
heartily,  saying  it  was  only  a  tea-chest,  and  that  I 
was  not  the  first  by  many  whom  he  had  played  the 
same  trick  upon.  On  examining  it,  I  found  that 
the  upper  book  opened  as  a  lid,  and  the  hinges  and 
key-hole  of  the  lock  were  concealed  so  artfully,  as 
they  might  easily  escape  common  observation. 
But  it  was  with  great  concern  that  I  beheld  the 
backs  of  these  seeming  books  lettered  Pope's 
works.  Poor  Pope  !  with  what  indignation  would 
he  have  swelled,  had  be  lived  to  see  but  the  mere 
phantom  of  his  works  become  the  vehicle  of  gro- 
cery !  His  lordship,  observing  my  eyes  fixed  with 
attention  on  the  lettering,  gave  me  the  reason  of  it; 
*  What  could  I  do  ? '  said  he  ;  *  the  credit  of  my 
library  required  the  presence  of  the  poet ;  but 
where  to  place  him  was  the  difficulty  ;  for  my 
shelves  were  all  full,  long  before  the  last  publica- 
tion of  him,  and  would  have  lost  much. of  their 
beauty  by  any  derangement ;  so  to  get  clear  of  the 
embarrass  I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  have 
Mr.  Hallet's  edition  as  Mr.  Knapton*s.*  I  per- 
fectly agreed  >n\vV\  Vx'w^  lotdshi^,  reserving  to  myself 
my  meaaaing  'ab  V.o  W  ^Ij:.  Cabh 
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the  banker  being  now  introduced,  after  hearing  a 
joke  or  two  upon  Mr.  Cash's  books,  which  his  lord- 
ship was  pleased  to  call  a  more  valuable  library 
than  his  own,  I  left  them  to  their  private  business. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  for  the  sake  of 
many,  who,  like  Lord  Finical,  have  a  fine  taste  in 
books,  and  not  the  least  relish  for  learning,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  many  more,  who  are  lond  of 
the  appearance  of  learning,  and  can  give  no  other 
proof  of  it,  than  that  of  possessing  so  many  books, 
which  are  like  globes  to  a  cunning  man  ;  I  desire 
you  will  give  a  hint  to  Mr.  Bromwich  to  form  a 
paper-hanging,  representing  classes  of  books,  which 
may  be  called  for  at  his  shop  by  the  name  of  learn- 
ed, or  library-paper,  as  he  pleases.  That  ingenious 
gentleman,  whose  gains  and  reputation  have  risen 
equally  with  our  paper-madness,  will  exert  his 
fancy  in  so  many  pretty  designs  of  book-cases,  or 
pieces  of  ornamental  architecture,  accommodated 
to  the  size  of  all  rooms,  in  such  richness  of  gilding, 
lettering,  and  colouring,  that  I  doubt  whether  the 
Chinese  paper,  so  much  in  fashion  in  most  of  our 
great  houses,  must  not,  to  his  great  emolument, 
give  place  to  the  learned:  I  think  the  library-paper 
will  look  as  pretty,  may  be  made  as  costly,  and  I 
am  sure  will  have  more  meaning.  The  books  for 
a  lady's  closet  must  be  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  may 
be  thrown  into  Chinese- Houses ;  and  here  and 
there  blank  spaces  may  be  left  for  brackets  to  hold 
real  China  ware  and  Dresden  figures.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  lettering  should  not  be  put  on 
till  the  paper  is  hung  up :  for  every  customer  ought 
to  have  the  choosing  and  the  marshallinp  his  own 
books :  by  this  means  he  may  have  those  of  the 
newest  fashion  immediately  after  their  publication ; 
and  besides,  if  he  should  grow  tired  of  one  author 
or  one  science,  he  maybe  iwiT\\^\\e^'m^^'^^^'^ 
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at  reasonable  rate8>  by  the  mere  alteration  of  the 
lettering. 

I  make  no  apology  to  Mr.  Dodsley  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  I  do  not  think  he  will  lose  ^  single  cus- 
tomer by  this  compendious,  yet  comprehensive  me- 
thod of  performing  libraries. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
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